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PLAN. 


This  Book  contains  the  Hiftory  of  the  Perfnns  and  Grecians,  In  the  reigns  of 
Darius  I.  and  Xerxes  I.  during  the  fpace  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  3483  to  the  year  3531. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ihe  HiSTORT  of  Darius  intermixed  with  that  of  the  GREEKS, 

i^EFORE  Darius  came  to  be  king  ^,  he  was  called  Ochus.  At 
iiis  acceffion  he  took  the  name  of  Darius,  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  in  the  Perfian  language,  fignifies  an  Avenger, 
or  a  man  that  defeats  the  fchemes  of  another  j  probably  be- 
caufe  he  had  puniihed  and  put  an  end  to  the  infolence  of  the 
Magian  impoftor.     He  reigned  thirty  years. 

SECTION  I. 

Larius's  Marriages,  lift-,  'ijc. 

jiEFORE  Darius  was  ele£l;ed  king,  he  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gobryas,  whofe  name  is  not  known.  Artabarzanes, 
his  eldeil  fon  by  her,  afterwards  difputcd  the  empire  with 
Xerxes. 

^  When  Darius  was  feated  on  the  throne,  the  better  to  fe- 
cuve  himfelf  therein,  he   married  two  of  Cyrus's  daughters, 
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Atoffa  and  Ariflona.  The  former  had  been  wife  to  Cambyfes, 
her  own  brother,  and  afterwards  to  Smerdis  the  Magian,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  poffeiled  the  throne.  Ariflona  was  ftill  a  vir- 
gin, when  Darius  naarried  her ;  and  of  all  his  wives,  was 
the  perfon  he  mofl  loved.  He'  likewife  married  Parmys, 
daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  who  was  Cambyfes's  brother ;  as 
alfo  Phedyma,  daughter  to  Otanes,  by  whofe  management 
the  impollure  of  the  Magian  was  difcovered.  By  thefe  wives 
lie  had  a  great  number  of  children  of  both  fexes. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  the  feven  confpirators,  who  put 
the  Magus  to  death,  had  agreed  among  themfelves,  that  hs 
whofe  horfe,  on  a  day  appointed,  firfl  neighed,  at  the  rifing 
of  the  fun,  Ihould  be  declared  king ;  and  that  Darius's  horfe, 
by  an  artifice  of  the  groom,  procured  his  mafler  that  honour. 
'  The  king,  defiring  to  tranfmit  to  future  ages  his  gratitude 
for  this  fignal  and  extraordiu'ary  fervice,  caufed  an  equeftriaii 
ftatue  to  be  fet  up  with  this  infcription :  "  Darius,  the  fon  of 
*'  Hyftafpes,  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Perfia  by  means  of  his 
*'  horfe,"  whofe  name  was  inferted,  "  and  of  his  groom,  Oeba- 
"  res."  There  is  in  this  infcription,  in  which  we  fee,  the  king 
is  not  afliamed  to  own  himfelf  indebted  to  his  horfe  and  his 
groom  for  fo  tranfcendent  a  benefaction  as  the  regal  diadem, 
when  it  was  his  intereft,  one  would  think,  to  have  it  confi- 
dered  as  the  fruits  of  a  fuperior  merit :  There  is,  I  fay,  in  thij 
infcription,  a  fimplicity  and  firtcerity  peculiar  to  the  genius  of 
thofe  ancient  times,  and  extremely  remote  from  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  ours. 

°  One  of  the  firft  cares  of  Darius,  when  he  was  fettled  in 
the  throne,  was  to  regulate  the  fl:ate  of  the  provinces,  and  to 
put  his  finances  into  good  order.  Before  his  time,  Cyrus  and. 
Cambyfes  had  contented  themfelves  with  receiving  from  tha 
conquered  nations  fuch  free  gifts  only,  as  they  voluntarily  of- 
fered, and  with  requiring  a  certain  number  of  troops  when 
the)'  had  occalion  for  them.  But  Darius  conceived,  that  it 
was  impoflible  for  him  to  preferve  all  the  nations  fubje£l  tO' 
him  in  peace  and  fecurity,  without  keeping  up  regular  forces, 
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and  without  affigning  them  a  certain  pay ;  or  to  be  able  punc- 
tually to  give  them  that  pay,  without  laying  taxes  and  impo- 
iitions  upon  the  people. 

In  order  therefore  to  regulate  the  adm-*nifl.ration  of  his  fi- 
nances, he  divided  the  whole  empire  into  tsventy  diftricls  or 
governments,  each  of  which  was  annually  to  pay  a  certain  fum 
to  the  fatrap,  or  governor  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  The 
natural  fubjecls,  that  is,  the  Perfians,  were  exempt  from  all 
imports.  Herodotus  has  an  exaft  enumeration  of  thefc  pro- 
vinces, which  may  very  much  contribute  to  give  us  ajuflidea 
of  the  extent  of  the  Perlian  empire. 

In  Afia,  it  comprehended  all  that  now  belongs  to  the  Perfl- 
ans  and  Turks  ;  in  Africa,  it  took  in  Egypt  and  part  of  Nu- 
bia, as  alfo  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the 
kingdom  of  Barca  ;  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
But  it  moil  be  obferved,  that  in  this  vaft  extent  of  country, 
there  were  feveral  nations,  which  were  only  tributary,  and  not 
properly  fubjefts  to  Perlia ;  as  is  the  cafe  at  this  day  with  re- 
fpcft  to  the  Turkifh  empire. 

•=  Hiftory  obferves,  that  Darius,  in  impofing  thefe  tributes, 
Ihewed  great  wifdom  and  moderation.  He  fent  for  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  every  province:  Such  as  were  befl  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  and  ability  of  their  country,  and 
were  obliged  in  intereft  to  give  him  a  true  and  impartial  ac- 
count. He  then  alked  them,  if  fuch  and  fuch  fums,  which 
he  propofed  to  each  of  them  for  their  refpeftive  provinces, 
were  not  too  great,  or  did  not  exceed  what  they  were  able  to 
pay  ?  his  intention  being,  as  he  told  them,  not  to  opprefs  his 
fubjefts,  but  only  to  require  fuch  aids  from  them,  as  were 
proportioned  to  their  incomes,  and  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
defence  of  the  ftate.  They  all  anfwered,  that  the  fums  he 
propofed  were  very  reafonable,  and  fuch  as  would  not  be  bur- 
denfome  to  the  people.  The  king,  however,  was  pleafed  to 
abate  one  half,  choofing  rather  to  keep  a  great  deal  within 
bounds,  than  to  rilk  a  poffibilitj'-  of  exceeding  them. 

But  notwithftanding   this  extraordinary  moderation  on  the 
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king's  part,  as  there  is  fortieth ing  odious  in  all  impofls,  the 
Perfians,  who  gave  the  furname  of  father  to  Cyrus,  and  of 
mafter  to  Cambyfes,  thought  fit  to  characterize  Darius  with 
that  of  merchant  *. 

The  feveral  fums  levied  by  the  impofition  of  thefe  tributes 
or  taxes,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  calculation  of  Hero- 
dotus, which  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  amounted  in 
the  wliole  to  about  forty-fonr  milions  per  annum  French,  or 
fomething  Icfs  than  two  millions  Englifli  money. 

^  After  the  death  of  the  Magian  impoftor,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  Pcrfian  noblemen  who  had  confpired  againfl  him, 
i-hould,  befides  feveral  other  marks  of  diilindlion,  have  the  li- 
berty of  frcR  accefs  to  the  king's  prefence  at  all  times,  except 
when  he  v/as  alone  with  the  queen.  Intaphei^nes,  one  of  thefe 
noblemen,  being  refufed  admittance  into  the  king's  apartment, 
at  a  time  when  the  king  and  queen  were  in  private  together, 
in  a  violent  rage  fell  foul  upon  the  oflicers  of  the  palace, 
abufed  tliem  outrageoufly,  cutting  their  faces  with  his  fcimitar, 
Darius  highly  refented  fo  heinous  an  infult  ;  and  at  ilrfl  ap- 
prehended it  might  be  a  confpiracy  amongfl  the  noblemen. 
But  Vv^hen  he  was  well  allured  of  the  contrary,  he  caufed  In- 
tapherences,  with  his  children,  and  all  that  were  of  his  family, 
to  be  taken  up,  and  had  them  all  condemned  to  be  put  to 
death,  confounding,  through  a  blind  excefs  of  feverity,  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  In  thefe  unhappy  circumftances, 
the  criminal's  lady  went  every  day  to  the  gates  of  the  palace 
crying  and  weeping  in  the  mod  lamentable  manner,  and  ne- 
ver ceafing  to  implore  the  king's  clemency  with  all  tlie  pathe- 
tic eloquence  of  forrow  and  diftrefs.  The  king  could  not  re- 
fill fo  moving  a  fpetlacle ;  and  befides  her  own,  granted  her 
the  pardon  of  any  one  of  her  family,  vvhom  Ike  would  choofe. 
This  gave  the  unhappy  lady  great  perplexit}^,  who  delired,  no 
doubt,  to  fave  them  all.  At  laft,  after  a  long  deliberation, 
Jhe  determined  in  favour  of  her  brother. 

f  Herod.  1.  iii  c.  ii8,  I19. 

*  Kk'tyXo;  fignifies  fomething  ftill  more  mean  and  contemptible  ;  Hut  I  do  not 
know  how  to  exprefs  it  in  our  language.  It  muy  (ignify  a  broker,  or  a  retailerj 
my  one  that  buys  to  Tells  agaiij. 
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This  choice,  wherein  fhe  feemed  not  to  have  follo-\ved  the 
fentiments  which  nature  fliould  di£late  to  a  mother  and  a  wile, 
furprifed  the  king,  who,  defiring  her  to  be  allied  the  reafon  ot 
it,  fhe  made  anfwer,  that  by  a  fecond  marriage  the  lofs  of  an 
hufband  and  children  might  be  retrieved  ;  but  that,  her  fathev 
and  mother  bemg  dead,  there  was  no  poflibility  of  recovering 
a  brother.  Darius,  belides  the  life  of  her  brother,  granted  her 
the  fame  favour  for  the  cldeft  of  her  children. 

*  I  have  already  related,  in  this  volume,  by  what  an  in- 
flance  of  perfidioufnefs  Oreteg,  one  of  the  king's  governors  in 
Alia  Minor,  brought  about  the  death  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos.  So  black  and  deteflable  a  crime  did  not  go  unpunifli- 
ed.  Darius  found  out,  that  Oretes  ftrangely  abufcd  his  power, 
making  tio  account  of  the  blood  of  thofe  perfons  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  him.  This  fatrap  carried  his  info- 
lence  fo  far,  as  to  put  to  death  a  melTenger  fent  him  by  the 
king,  becaufe  the  orders  he  had  brought  him  were  difagree- 
able.  Darius,  who  did  not  yet  think  himfelf  well  fettled  in 
the  throne,  would  not  venture  to  attack  him  openly:  For  the 
fatrap  had  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  foldiers  for  his  guard,  not 
to  mention  the  forces  he  was  able  to  raife  from  his  govern- 
ment, which  included  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.  The  king 
therefore  thought  fit  to  proceed  in  a  fecret  manner,  to  rid 
iiimfelf  of  fo  dangerous  a  lervant.  With  this  commiflion  he 
intrufted  one  of  his  officers,  of  approved  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment to  his  perfon.  The  officer,  under  pretence  of  other  bu- 
iinefs,  went  to  Sardis,  where,  with  great  dexterity,  he  lifted 
into  the  difpofitions  of  the  people.  To  pave  the  way  to  his 
defign,  he  firft  gave  the  principal  officers  of  the  governor's 
guard  letters  from  the  king,  which  contained  nothing  but  ge- 
neral orders.  A  little  while  after  he  delivered  them  other 
letters,  in  which  their  orders  were  more  exprefs  and  particu- 
lar. And  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  perfectly  fure  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  troops,  he  then  read  them  a  third  letter, 
wherein  the  king,  in  plain  terms,  commanded  them  to  kill 
the  governor ;  and  this   order  was  executed   without  delay. 

Aiij 
y  Herod.  1,  iii.  c.  120. — 12?. 
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All  his  effects  were  confifcated  to  the  king  ;  and  all  the  per- 
fons  belonging  to  his  family  and  houfehold  were  rennovcd  to 
Sufa.  Among  the  reft,  there  was  a  celebrated  phyfician  of 
Crotona,  whofe  name  was  Democedes.  This  phyfician's  ftory 
is  very  fmgular,  and  happened  to  be  the  occafion  of  fome  con- 
fiderable  events. 

»'  Not  long   after    the    forementioned   tranfaclion,    Darius 
chanced   to   have  a  fall  from  his  horfe  in  hunting,  by  which 
lie  wrenched  one  of  his  feet  in  a  violent  manner,  and  put  his 
heel  out  of  joint.     The   Egyptians   were   then  reckoned  the 
moil  ilcilful  in  phyuc  ;  for  which  reafon   the  king  had  feveral 
phyficians  of  that  nation  about  him.    Theie  undertook  to  cure 
the  king,  *  and  exerted  all  their  feill  on  fo  important  an  oc- 
cafion :   But  they  were   fo   unhandy  in  the  operation,  and  in 
the  handling  and  managing  the  king's  foot,  that  they  put  him 
to  incredible   pain  ;  fo  that  he   paffed  feven   days  and  feven 
nights  without  fleeping.     Democedes  was  mentioned  on  this 
occafion  by  fome  perfon,  who  had  heard  him  extolled  at  Sar- 
dis,  as  a  very  able  phyfician.     He  was  fent  for  immediately, 
and  brought  to  the  king  in  the  condition  he  was  in,  Vv'ith  his 
irons  on,  and  in  very  poor  apparel ;  for  he  was  at  that  time 
adually  a  prifoner.    The  king  aiked  him  whether  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  phyfic  ?   At  firft  he  denied  he  had,  fearing  that 
if  he  fhould  give  any  proofs  of  his  Ikill,  he  ihould  be  detain- 
ed in  Perfia,  and  by  that  means  be  forever  debarred  from  re- 
turnin'5-  to  his  own  country,  for  which  he  had  an  exceeding 
aiFe£lion.     Darius,  difpleafed  with  his  anfwer,  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  the  torture.     Democedes  found  it  was  neceffavy  to 
own  the  truth  ;    and  therefore  offered  his  fervice  to  the  king. 
The  fiift    thing  he  did,  was  to  apply  gentle  fomentations  to 
the  parts' affecled.     This   remedy   had  a   fpeedy  effeft :   The 
king   recovered   his  fleep  ;  and   in   a  few  days  was  perfedly 
cured,  both  of  the  fprain  and  the  diflocation.     To  recompenfe 
the   phyfician,  the  king   made  him  a  prefent  of  two  pair  of 
golden  chains.     Upon  which  Democedes  alked  him,  whether 

h  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  129,   130. 
*  Anciently  the  fame  pcrfcns  prp.difcd  boih  as  phyficians  and  furgeons. 
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he  meant  to  reward  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  endeavours,  by 
doubling  his  misfortune  ?  The  king  was  pleafed  with  that 
faying  j  and  ordered  his  eunuchs  to  conduft  Democedes  to  his 
wives,  that  they  might  fee  the  perfon  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  recovery.  They  all  made  him  very  magnificent 
prefents  ;  fo  that  in  one  day's  time  he  became  extremely  rich. 

'  Democedes  was  a  native  of  Crotona,  a  city  of  Graecia  Ma- 
jor, in  the  lower  Calabria  in  Italy,  from  whence  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fly,  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  he  received 
from  his  father.  He  firft  went  to  *  Egina,  where,  by  feveral 
fuccefsful  cures,  he  acquired  great  reputation  :  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  fettled  on  him  a  yearly  peniion  of  a  talent.  The 
talent  contained  fixty  minas,  and  was  worth  about  three  thou- 
fand  livres,  French  money.  Some  time  after,  he  was  invited 
to  Athens;  where  they  augmented  liis  penlion  to  five  thou- 
fand  f  livres  per  annum.  After  this,  he  was  received  into  the 
family  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
fion  of  two  thoufand  crowns  %•  It  is  very  much  for  the  ho- 
nour of  cites,  or  princes,  by  handfome  peufions  and  falaries 
to  engage  fuch  perfons  in  their  fervice,  as  are  of  public  be- 
nefit to  mankind;  and  even  to  induce  foreigners  of  worth  and 
merit  to  come  and  fettle  among  them.  The  Crotonians  i:oixi 
this  time  had  the  reputation  of  having  the  ableft  phyfician  ; 
and  next  after  them,  the  people  of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  The 
Argives  were  at  the  fame  time  reputed  to  excel  in  mulic. 

"  Democedes,  after  performing  this  cure  upon  the  king,  was 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  eating  at  his  table,  and  came  to  be 
in  great  credit  at  Sufa.  At  his  interceflion,  the  Egyptian  phy- 
ficians  were  pardoned,  who  had  all  been  condemned  to  be  hang- 
ed for  having  been  lefs  Ikilful  than  the  Grecian  phyfician  ;  as 
if  they  were  obliged  to  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  reme- 
dies, or  that  it  was  a  crime  not  to  be  able  to  cure  a  king  This 
is  a  llrange  abufe,  though  too  common  an  effect  of  unlimited 

A  iiij 

i  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  131.  k  Ibid.  c.  133. 

*  An  ifland  between  Altica  and  Peloponnefus. 
•}•  An  hundred  minas. 
I  Two  taknts.  y 
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power,  -which  Is  feldom  guided  by  reafon  or  equity,  and  which, 
being  accuflomed  to  fee  every  thing  give  way  implicitly  to  its 
anthbricy,  expe£ts  that  its  commands,  of  what  nature  foever, 
flioLild  be  infallibly  performed  1  We  have  feen  fomething  of 
this  kind  in  the  hiflory  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  pronounced 
a  general  fentence  of  death  upon  all  his  magicians,  becaufe 
they  could  not  divine  what  it  was  he  had  dreamed  in  the 
night,  which  he  himfelf  had  forgot.  Democedes  procured  alfo 
the  enlargement  of  feveral  of  thofe  perfons  w^ho  had  been  im- 
prifoned  with  him.  He  lived  in  the  greateft  affluence,  and 
was  in  the  highefl  efteera  and  favour  wiih  the  king.  But  he 
was  at  a  great  diflance  from  his  own  country,  upon  which  his 
thoughts  and  defires  were  continually  bent. 

'  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  perform  another  cure,  which 
contributed  to  raife  his  credit  and  reputation  Hill  higher.  Atof- 
fa,  one  of  the  king's  wives,  and  daughter  to  Cyrus,  was  at- 
tacked with  a  cancer  in  her  breaft.  As  long  as  the  pain  of  it 
was  tolerable,  flie  bore  it  with  patience,  not  being  able  to  pre- 
vail on  herfelf,  out  of  modefty,  to  difcovdr  her  difor(!er.  But 
at  lafi  fne  was  conftrained  to  it,  and  fent  for  Democedes,  who 
promifed  to  cure  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  requefted,  that 
Ibe  would  be  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  certain  favour  he  Ihould 
be?  of  her,  entirely  confillent  on  her  honour.  The  queen 
engaged  her  word,  and  was  cured.  The  favour  promifed  the 
phyfician,  was  to  procure  liim  a  journey  into  his  own  country; 
and  the  queen  was  not  unmindful  of  her  promife.  *  It  is 
•worth  while  to  take  notice  of  fuch  events,  which  though  not 
very  coniiderable  in  themfelvea,  often  give  occafion  to  the 
greated  enterprifes  of  princes,  and  are  even  the  fecret  fprings 
and  diftant  caufes  of  them. 

As  AtoiTa  was  converling  one  day  with  Darius,  flie  took  oc- 
caiion  to  reprefent  to  him,  that,  being  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  of  a  vigorous  confiitution,  capable  of  enduring  the 
fatigues   ox  v^^ar,   and  having  great  and  numerous    armies  at 

■  1  Hercd.  I.  ;ii.  c.  135,  137. 
*Non  fiiic  ufu  fuerit  introfpicere  ilia  primp  afpciflu  IcYis,  ex  quibus  inagnarum 
facpe  rcrum  motus  oriuntur.    Tacit.  1.  iy,  c.  3*. 
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command,  it  would  be  for  his  honour  to  form  fome  great  en- 
terprlfe,  and  let  the  Perlians  fee,  they  had  a  man  of  courage 
for  their  king.  You  have  hit  my  thoughts,  replied  Darius  ; 
which  were  upon  invading  the  Scythians.  I  had  much  rather, 
fays  Atofla,  you  would  firfl  turn  your  arms  againil  Greece. 
I  have  heard  great  things  faid  in  prrafe  of  the  women  of  La- 
cedaemon,  of  Argos,  Athens,  and  Corinth  ;  and  fliould  be 
very  glad  to  have  fome  of  them  in  my  iervice.  Eefides,  you 
tiave  a  perfon  here,  that  might  be  very  ufeful  to  you  in  fuch 
an  enterprife,  and  could  give  you  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country  :  The  perfon  I  mean  is  Democedes,  who  hath  cured 
both  you  and  me.  This  was  enough  for  the  king,  and  the  af- 
fair was  refolved  immediately.  Fifteen  Perfian  noblemen  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Democedes  into  Greece,  and  to  exa- 
mine with  him  all  the  maritime  places,  as  thoroughly  as  pof- 
fible.  The  king  further  charged  thofe  perfons,  above  all 
things,  to  keep  a  ftri6l  eye  upon  the  phyfician,.  that  he  did 
not  give  them  the  flip,  and  to  bring  him  back  with  them  to 
the  Perfian  court. 

Darius,  in  giving  fuch  an  order,  plainly  fliewed,  he  did  not 
underitand  the  proper  methods  for  engaging  men  of  wit  and 
merit  to  refide  in  his  dominions,  and  for  attaching  them  to 
his  perfon.  To  pretend  to  do  tliis  by  authority  and  compul- 
fion,  is  the  fure  way  of  fupprefling  ail  knowledge  and  induf- 
try,  and  of  driving  away  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  which 
muft  be  free  and  unconfined,  like  the  genius  from  whence 
they  fpring.  For  one  man  of  genius  that  will  be  ke^^t  in  a 
country  by  force,  thoufands  will  be  driven  away,  who  would 
probably  have  chofen  to  refide  in  it,  if  they  could  enjoy  their 
liberty,  and  meet  with  kind  treatment. 

When  Darius  had  formed  his  defign  of  fending  into  Greece, 
he  acquainted  Democedes  with  it,  laid  open  his  views  to  him, 
and  told  him  the  occafion  he  had  for  hi:i  fgrvice  to  conduct 
the  Perfian  noblemen  thither,  particularly  to  the  maritime 
towns,  in  order  to  obferve  their  fituation  and  ftrength  ;  at  the 
fame  time  earneftly  dcfiring  him,  that,  when  that  was  done,  he 
would  return  back  with  them  to  Perfia.     The  king  permitted 
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him  to  carry  all  his  moveables  with  him,  and  give  them,  if 
he  pleafed,  to  his  father  and  brothers,  promifing  at  his  return 
to  give  him  as  many  of  greater  value ;  and  lignified  to  him 
further,  that  he  would  order  the  galley,  in  which  he  was  to 
fail,  to  be  laden  with  very  rich  prefents,  for  him  to  beftow  as 
he  thought  fit  on  the  reft  of  his  family.  The  king's  intention 
appeared,  by  his  manner  of  fpeaking,  to  be  undifguifed  and 
without  artifice  ;  but  Democedes  was  afraid  it  might  be  afnare 
laid  for  him,  to  difcover  whether  he  intended  to  return  to 
Perfia,  or  not :  And  therefore,  to  remove  all  fufpicion,  he  left 
his  own  goods  behind  him  at  Sufa,  and  only  took  with  him 
the  prefents  defigned  for  his  family. 

The  firfl:  place  they  landed  at  was  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  where 
they  equipped  two  large  velTels  for  themfelves,  and  put  all 
they  had  brought  along  with  them  on  board  another  velTel  of 
burden.  After  having  paffed  through  and  carefully  examined 
the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  they  went  to  Tarentum  in  Italy. 
Here  the  Perfian  noblemen  were  taken  up  as  fpies  ;  and  De- 
inocedes,  taking  advantage  of  this  arreft,  made  his  efcape  from 
them  and  fled  to  Crotona.  When  the  Perfian  lords  had  reco- 
vered their  liberty,  they  purfued  him  thither,  but  could  not 
prevail  upon  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  up  their  fellow-citizen. 
The  city  moreover  feized  the  loaded  veffel ;  and  the  Perfians 
having  loft  their  guide,  laid  afide  the  thouglits  of  going  over 
to  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  fet  out  for  their  own  coun- 
try. Democedes  let  them  know,  at  their  departure,  that  he 
was  going  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Milo,  a  famous  w^reftler 
of  Crotona,  whofe  name  was  very  well  known  to  the  king, 
and  of  whom  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter.  This 
voyage  of  the  Perfian  noblemen  into  Greece,  was  attended 
with  no  immediate  confequence ;  becaufe  on  their  return  home 
they  found  the  king  engaged  in  other  affairs. 

*"  In  the  third  year  of  this  king's  reign,  which  was  but  the 
fecoud,  according  to  the  Jewifh  computation,  the  Samaritans 
excited  new  troubles  againft  the  Jews.  In  the  preceding  reigns» 
they  had  procured  an  order  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  pro- 
s' Efdr.  c.  T. 
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ceeding  any  further  in  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 
But,  upon  the  lively  exhortation  of  the  prophets,  and  the  ex- 
prefs  order  of  God,  the  Ifraelites  had  lately  refumed  the  work 
which  had  been  interrupted  for  feveral  years,  and  carried  it 
on  with  great  vigour.  The  Samaritans  had  recourfe  to  their 
ancient  praftices,  to  prevent  them.  To  this  end  they  applied 
to  Thatanai,  whom  Darius  had  made  governor  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  They  complained  to  him  cf-the 
audacious  proceeding  of  the  Jews  ;  who,  of  their  own  autho* 
rity,  and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  -pr6- 
fumed  to  rebuild  their  temple  ;  which  mud  necefTarily  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  king's  interefts.  Upon  this  reprefentation  of 
theirs,  the  governor  thought  fit  to  go  himfelf  to  Jerufalem. 
And  being  a  perfon  of  great  equity  and  luoderation,  when  he 
had  infpedled  the  work,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed 
violently,  and  to  put  a  flop  to  it  without  any  further  delibera- 
tion ;  but  inquired  of  the  Jewilh  elders,  what  licence  they 
had  for  entering  upon  a  work  of  that  nature.  The  Jews 
hereupon  producing  tlie  edid  of  Cyrus  made  in  that  behalf, 
he  would  not  of  himfelf  ordain  any  thing  in  contradiclion  of 
it,  but  fent  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  king,  and  defired 
to  know  his  pleafure.  He  gave  the  king  a  true  reprefentation 
of  the  matter,  acquainting  him  with  the  edidl  of  Cyrus,  which 
the  Jews  alleged  in  their  juftification,  and  defiring  him  to 
order  the  regifters  to  be  confulted,  to  know  whether  Cyrus 
had  really  publiflied  fuch  an  edld  in  their  favour,  and  there- 
upon to  fend  him  inftrudlions  of  what  he  thought  fit  to  order 
in  the  affair.  "  Darius  having  commanded  the  rcgillers  to  be 
examined,  tlie  edia  was  found  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  the  place 
where  Cyrus  was  at  the  time  of  its  being  granted.  Now,  Dari- 
us having  a  great  refped  for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  con- 
firmed his  edidl,  and  caufcd  another  to  be  drawn  up,  wherein 
the  former  was  referred  to,  and  ratified.  This  motive  of  re- 
gard to  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  had  there  been  nothing  elfe  to 
influence  the  king,  would  be  very  laudable;  But  the  fcripture 

n  £fdr.  c.  vi. 
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informs  us,  that  it  was  God  himfelf  who  influenced  the  mind 
ajwi  heart  of  the  king,  and  infpired  him  with  a  favourable 
difpofitlon  to  the  Jews.  The  truth  of  this  appears  pretty  plain 
from  the  edicl  itfelf.  In  the  firft  place,  it  ordains,  that  all  the 
vidims,.  oblations,  and  other. expences  of  the  temple,  be  abun- 
dantly furnilhed  the  Jews,  as  the  priefts  Ihould  require  :  In 
the  fecond  place,  it  enjoins  the  priefts  of  Jerufalem,  when  they 
offered  their  facrifices  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to  pray  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  life  of  the  king,  and  the  princes  his  chil- 
dren :  And,  laflly,  it  goes  fo  far  as  to  denounce  imprecations 
againft  all  princes  and  people  that  Ihould  hinder  the  carrying 
on  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  that  fhould  attempt  to 
deftroy  it:  By  all  which  Darius  evidently  acknowledges,  that 
the  God  of  Ifrael  is  able  to  overturn  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  to  dethrone  the  inoft  mighty  and  powerful  princes. 

By  virtue  of  this  edi£t,  the  Jews  were  not  only  authorifed 
to  proceed  in  the  building  of  their  temple,  but  all  the  expen- 
ces thereof  v/ere  alfo  to  be  furniflied  to  them  out  of  the  taxes 
and  imports  of  the  province.  What  muft  have  become  of  the 
Jews,  when  the  crimes  of  difobedience  and  rebellion  were  laid 
to  their  charge,  if  at  fuch  a  juncture  their  fuperiors  had  only 
hearkened  to  their  eiiemies,  and  not  given  them  leave  to  jufti- 
fy  themfelves  ! 

The  lame  prince,  fome  time  after,  gave  a  ftill  more  lignal 
proof  of  his  love  for  juftice,  and  of  his  abhorrence  for  aCcu- 
fers  and  informers  5  a  deteftable  race  of  men,  that  are,  by 
their  very  nature  and  condition,  enemies  to  all  merit  and  all 
virtue.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  I  mean  the  famous  edicl 
publifhed  by  this  prince  againft  Haman,  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
at  the  requeft  of  Efther,  whom  the  king  had  taken  to  his  bed 
in  the  room  of  Vafthi,-  one  of  his  wi^es4  'According  to  arch- 
billiop  Ulher,  this  Vafthi  is  the  i*ame  perfon  as  is  called  by 
profane  writers  Atofla;  and  the  Ahafuerus  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures  the  fame  as  Darius  :  But  according  to  others,  it  is  Ar- 
laxerxes.  The  faft  is  well  known,  being  related  in  the  facred 
hiftory  :  I  have  given  however  a  brief  account  of  it  in  this 
yolume. 
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Such  adlions  of  juflice  do  great  honour  to  a  prince's  memo- 
rj ;  as  do  alfo  thofe  of  gratitude,  of  which  Darius  on  a  cer- 
tain occafion  gave  a  very  laudable  inftance.  °  Sylofon,  bro- 
ther to  Poljcrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  had  once  made  Darius  a 
prefcnt  of  a  fuit  of  clothes,  of  a  curious  red  colour,  whicli  ex- 
tremely pleafed  Darius's  fancy,  and  would  never  fuffcr  him 
to  make  any  return  for  it.  Darius  at  that  time  was  but  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  guards  of  Cambyfes,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Memphis  in  his  Egyptian  expedition.  When 
Darius  was  on  tiic  throne  of  Perfia,  Sylofon  went  to  Sufa,  pre- 
fented  himfelf  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  fent  up  word  to 
the  king  that  there  was  a  Grecian  below,  to  whom  his  majefty 
was  under  fome  obligation.  Darius,  furpriied  at  fuch  a  nief- 
fage,  and  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  in.  When  he  faw  him,  he  remembered  him,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  to  have  been  his  benefactor ;  and  was  fo  far 
from  being  afliamedof  an  adventure,  which  might  feem  not  to  be 
much  for  his  honour,  that  he  ingenuoufly  applauded  the  gen- 
tleman's generofity,  which  proceeded  from  no  other  motive 
than  that  of  doing  a  pleafixre  to  a  perfon  from  whom  he  could 
have  no  expectations  ;  and  then  propofed  to  make  him  a  con- 
fiderable  prefcnt  of.  gold  and  filver.  But  money  was  not  the 
thing/Sylofon  dcfired :  The  love  of  liis  country  was  his  predomi- 
nant pallion.  The  favour  he  required  of  the  king,  was,  that 
he  would  fettle  him  at  Samos,  without  ihedding  the  blood  of 
the  citizens,  by  driving  out  the  perfon  that  had  ufurped  the 
government  fince  the  death  of  his  brother.  Darius  confcnted, 
and  committed  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  Otanes,  one 
of  the  principal  lords  of  his  court,  who  undertook  it  with  joy, 
and  performed  it  with  fuccefs. 

SECTION  II. 

Revolt  cmd  Reduction  of  Babylon. 

Jn  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  Darius  p,  Babylon  revolt- 
ed, and  could  not  be  reduced  till  after  a  twenty  months  fiege. 

o  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  I39 — 149. 
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This  city,  formerij  miflrefs  of  the  eaft,  grew  impatient  of  the 
Perfian  yoke,  efpecially  after  the  removing  of  the  isiperial 
feat  to  Sufa,  which  very  much  diminifhed  Babylon's  wealth  and 
grandeur.  The  Babylonians  taking  advantage  of  the  revolution 
that  happened  in  Penia,  liril  on  the  death  of  Cambyfes,  and 
afterwards  on  the  maffacre  of  the  Magians,  made  fecretly,  for 
four  years  together,  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war.  When 
they  thought  the  city  fufficiently  llored  with  provifions  for 
many  years,  they  fet  up  the  flandard  of  rebellion  ;  which  obli- 
ged Darius  to  befiege  them  with  all  his  forces.  Now  God 
continued  to  accompiifh  thofe  terrible  threatenings  he  had  de- 
nounced againit  Babylon,  that  he  would  not  ou]y  humble  and 
bring  down  that  proud  and  impious  city,  but  depopulate  and  lay 
it  wafte  with  fire  and  blood,  utterly  exterminate  it,  and  reduce 
it  to  an  eternal  folitude.  In  order  to  fulfil  thefe  predictions, 
God  permitted  the  Babylonians  to  rebel  againil  Darius,  and 
ty  that  means  to  draw  upon  themfelves  the  whole  force  of 
the  Perfian  empire:  And  they  themfelves  were  the  firft  in  put- 
ting thefe  prophecies  in  execution,  by  deftroying  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  own  people,  as  will  be  feen  prefently.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  Jews,  of  whom  a  confiderable  number  remained 
at  Babylon,  went  out  of  the  city,  before  the  fiege  was  formed, 
as  the  prophets  "■  Ifalah  and  Jeremiah  had  exhorted  them 
long  before,  and  Zechariah  very  lately,  in  the  following  terms  : 
**  Thou  Zion,  that  dwelleft  with  the  daughter  of  Babj-lon,  flee 
**  from  the  country,  and  fave  thyfelf." 

The  Babylonians,  to  make  their  provifions  laft  the  longer, 
and  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  with  the  greater  vigour,  took 
the  moll  defperate  and  barbarous  refolution  that  ever  was  heard 
of;  which  was,  to  deftroy  all  fuch  of  their  own  people  as  were 
lanferviceable  on  this  occafion.  For  this  purpofe,  they  alTem- 
bled  together  all  their  wives  and  children,  and  ftrangled  them. 
Only  every  man  was  allowed  to  keep  his  befl.  beloved  wife, 
and  one  fervant  maid  to  do  the  bufinefs  of  the  family. 

After  this  cruel  execution,  the  unhapjiy  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants,  thinking  themfelves  out  of  all  danger,  both  on 
account  of  their  fortifications,  which  they  looked  upon  as  im- 
'  Ift.  xlviii.  30.  Jcr.  L  S.  li,  0,  9,  45.  Zech.  li.  6,  7. 
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pregnable,  and  the  vafl  quantity  of  provifions  they  had  laid 
up,  began  to  infult  the  befiegers  from  the  tops  of  their  walls, 
and  to  provoke  them  with  opprobrious  language.  The  Per- 
fians,  for  the  fpace  of  eighteen  months,  did  all  that  force  or  ftra- 
tagem  were  capable  of,  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  city ; 
nor  did  they  forget  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  means  as  had  fo 
happily  fucceeded  with  Cyrus  fome  years  before  j  I  mean,  that 
of  turning  the  courfe  of  the  river.  But  all  their  efforts  were 
fruitlefs  ;  and  Darius  began  almoll  to  defpair  of  taking  the 
place,  when  a  ftratagem  till  then  unheard  of,  opened  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  him.  He  was  ftrangely  furprifed  one  morning 
to  fee  Zopyrus,  one  of  the  chief  rroblemen  of  his  court,  and 
fon  of  Megabyfes,  who  was  one  of  the  feven  lords  that  made 
the  aflbciation  againft  the  Magians ;  to  fee  him,  I  fay,  appear 
before  him  all  over  blood,  with  his  nofe  and  ears  cut  off,  and 
his  whole  body  wounded  in  a  terrible  manner.  Starting  up 
from  his  throne,  he  cried  out,  who  is  it,  Zopyrus,  that  has 
dared  to  treat  you  thus  ?  you  yourfelf,  O  king,  replied  Zopy- 
rus. The  delire  I  had  of  rendering  you  fervice  has  put  me 
into  this  condition.  As  I  was  fully  perfuaded  that  you  never 
would  have  confented  to  this  method,  I  have  confultcd  none 
but  the  zeal  I  have  for  your  fervice.  He  then  opened  to  him 
his  defign  of  going  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  they  fettled  every 
thing  together  that  was  proper  to  be  done.  The  king  could 
not  fee  him  fet  out  upon  this  extraordinary  project  without  the 
utmofl  affliction  and  concern.  Zopyrus  approached  the  walls 
of  the  city;  and  having  told  them  who  he  was,  was  foon  admit- 
ted. They  then  carried  hiin  before  the  governor,  to  v^hom  he 
laid  open  his  misfortune,  and  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  met 
with  from  Darius,  for  having  diffuaded  him  from  continuing 
any  longer  before  a  city,  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
take.  He  offered  the  Babylonians  his  fervice,  which  could 
not  fail  of  being  highly  ufeful  to  them,  fince  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  defigns  of  the  Perfians,  and  li nee  the  defire  of  re- 
venge would  infpire  him  with  frefli  courage  and  refolution. 
His  name  and  perfon  were  both  well  known  at  Babylon  :  The 
condition  in  which  he  appeared,  his  blood  and  his  wounds  tf  f- 
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tified  for  him  ;  and,  by  proofs  not  to  be  fufpefbed,  confirmed 
the  truth  of  all  he  advanced.  Thejr  therefore  entirely  believed 
whatever  he  told  them,  and  gave  him  moreover  the  command 
of  as  many  troops  as  he  defired.  In  the  firft  fally  he  made,  he 
cut  off  a  thoufand  of  the  befiegers  :  A  few  days  after,  he  killed 
them  double  the  number;  and  on  the  third  time,  four  thoufand 
of  their  men  lay  dead  upon  the  fpot.  All  this  had  been  before 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  Darius.  Nothing  now  was  talked 
of  in  Babylon  but  Zopyrus:  The  whole  city  llrove  who  ftiould 
extol  him  moft,  and  they  had  not  words  fufficient  to  exprefs  their 
high  value  for  him,  and  how  happy  they  efteemed  themfelves 
in  having  gained  fo  great  a  man.  He  was  now  declared  ge- 
nerallffimo  of  their  forces,  and  intrufted  with  the  care  of  guard- 
ing the  walls  of  the  city.  Darius  approaching  with  his  army 
towards  the  gates,  at  the  time  agreed  on  between  them,  Zopy- 
rus opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  made  him  by  that  means  maf- 
ter  of  the  city,  which  he  never  could  have  been  able  to  take 
either  by  force  or  famine. 

As  powerful  as  this  prince  was,  he  found  himfelf  incapable 
of  making  a  fufficient  recompence  for  fo  great  a  fervice  ;  and 
he  ufed  often  to  fay,  that  he  would  with  pleafure  facrifice  a 
hundred  Babylons,  if  he  had  them,  to  reftore  Zopyrus  to  the 
condition  he  was  in  before  he  inflicted  that  cruel  treatment 
upon  himfelf.  He  fettled  upon  him  during  life  the  whole  re- 
venue of  this  opulent  city,  of  whicli  he  alone  had  procured 
him  the  poffeffion,  and  heaped  all  the  honours  upon  him  that 
a  king  could  poiTibly  confer  upon  a  fubject.  Megabyfes,  who 
commanded  the  Perfian  army  in  Egypt  againft  the  Athenians, 
was  fon  to  this  Zopyrus  j  and  that  Zopyrus  who  went  over  to 
the  Athenians  as  a  delerter,  was  his  grandfon. 

No  foouer  was  Darius  in  poffeffion  of  Babylon,  but  he  or- 
dered the  hundred  gates  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  the  walls 
of  that  proud  city  to  be  entirely  demoliffied,  that  fhe  might 
never  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  more  againfl:  him.  If  he  had 
pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  he  might 
upon  this  occafion  have  exterminated  all  the  inhabitants.  But 
he  contented  himfelf  with  caufing  three  thoufand  of  thofe  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  revolt  to  be  impaled,  and 
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granted  a  pardon  to  all  the  reft.  And  In  order  to  hinder  the 
depopulation  of  the  city,  lie  caufed  fifty  thoufand  women  to 
be  brought  from  the  feveral  provinces  of  his  empire,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  thcfe  which  the  inhabitants  had  fo  cruelly  deilro}-- 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  fitge.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Baby- 
lon 5  and  thus  did  God  execute  his  vengeance  on  tliat  im- 
pious city,  for  the  cruelty  ihe  had  exercifed  towards  the  Jews, 
in  falling  upon  a  free  people  without  any  reafon  or  provoca- 
tion ;  in  dcilroying  their  government,  laws,  and  worfnip  ;  in 
forcing  them  from  their  country,  and  tranfporting  tliem  to  a 
ftrange  land  ;  where  they  impofed  a  moll  grievous  yoke  of  fer- 
vitude  upon  them,  and  made  ufe  of  all  their  power  to  cruih 
and  aillicl  an  unhappy  nation,  favoured  however  by  God,  and 
having  the  honour  to  be  ftiled  his  peculiar  people. 

SECTION  III. 

\    . 
Darius  prepares  for  an  EXPEDITION  againjt  the  ScYTHIANS. 

A  Digression  upon  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  that 

Nation. 
After  the  reduftion  of  Babylon',  Darius  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  agalnft  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited  that  large 
tra8:  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais. 
His  pretence  for  undertaking  this  war  was,  to  be  revenercd  of 
that  nation  for  the  *  invafion  of  Afia  by  their  anceftors  :  A 
very  frivolous  and  forry  pretext ;  and  a  very  ridiculous  ground 
for  reviving  an  old  quarrel,  which  had  ceafed  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before.  Whilft  the  Scythians  were  employed  in, 
that  irruption,  which  lalled  eight-and-twenty  years,  the  Scy- 
thians wives  married  their  flaves.  When  the  hufbands  wer6 
on  their  return  home,  thefe  flaves  went  out  to  rneet  them  with 
a  numerous  army,  and  difputed  their  entrance  into  their  coun- 
try. After  fome  battles  fought  with  pretty  equal  lofs  on  both 
fides,  the  mafters  confidering  that  it  was  doing  too  much  honour 
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to  their  flavcs  to  put  them  upon  the  foot  of  foldiers,  marched 
againfl  them  in  the  next  encounter  with  whips  in  their  hands, 
to  make  them  remember  their  proper  condition.  This  ftrata- 
gem  had  the  intended  efR^  :  For  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
fight  of  their  mafters  thus  armed,  they  all  ran  away. 

I  defign  in  this  place  to  imitate  Herodotus ;  who  in  writing 
of  this  war  takes  occafion  to  give  an  ample  account  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  cufloms  and  manners  of  the  Scythians.  But  I 
fhall  be  much  more  brief  in  my  account  of  this  matter  thaa 
he  is. 

A  Digression  concerning  the  SCiTHIANS. 

Formerly  there  were  Scythians  both  in  Europe  and  Afia, 
moftof  them  inhabiting  thofe  parts  that  lie  tovrards  the  north 
I  defign  now  chiefly  to  treat  of  the  firit,  namely,  of  the  Euro- 
pean Scythians. 

The  hiftorians,  in  the  accounts  they  have  left  us  of  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  Scythians,  relate  things  of  them 
that  are  entirely  oppolite  and  contradiclory  to  one  another. 
One  while  they  reprefent  them  as  the  juilell  and  moil  mode- 
rate people  in  the  woild  :  Another  while  they  defcribe  them 
as  a  fierce  and  barbarous  nation,  which  carries  its  cruelty  to 
fuch  horrible  excelTes  as  are  ihocking  to  human  nature.  This 
contrariety  is  a  manifeft  proof,  that  thofe  different  chara£lers 
are  to  be  applied  to  difFerent  nations  of  Scythians,  all  comprif- 
cd  in  that  vail  and  extenfive  tract  of  country;  and  that,  though- 
they  were  all  compreliended  under  one  and  the  fame  general 
denomination  of  Scythians,  we  ought  not  to  confound  them  or 
tlieir  characters  together. 

'  Strabb  has  quoted  authors,  who  mention  Scythians  dwell- 
ing upon  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea,  that  cut  the  throats  of 
all  ilrangers  who  came  amongft  them,  fed  upon  their  flefli, 
and  made  pots  and  drinking  velTels  of  their  fcuUs,  when  thejr 
had  dried  them.  "  Herodotus,  in  defcribing  the  facrifices  which 
ohe  Scythians  offered  to  the  god  Mars,  fays,  they  ufed  to  of- 
fer human  facrifices.  Their  manner  of  making  treaties,  ac- 
t  Suabo  1.  vii.  p.  298.  u  Herod,  1.  iv.  c.  62, 
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cording  to  tills  author's  account,  was  very  flrange  and  parti- 
cular *.  *  They  firft  poured  wine  into  a  large  earthen  veffel, 
and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their  arms  with  a 
knife,  let  fome  of  their  blood  run  into  the  wine,  and  ftained 
likewife  their  armour  therein ;  after  which  they  themfelves, 
and  all  that  were  prefent,  drank  of  that  liquor,  making  the 
flrongeft  imprecationafegainfl:  the  perlon  that  lliould  violate 
the  treaty. 

y  But  what  the  fame  hillorian  relates,  concerning  the  cere- 
monies obferved  at  the  funeral  of  their'kings,  is  ftill  more  ex- 
traordinary. I  fhall  only  mention  fuch  of  thofe  ceremonies 
cs  may  ferve  to- give  us  an  idea  of  the  cruel  barbarity  of  this 
people.  When  their  king  died,  they  embalmed  his  body,  and 
xvrapped  it  up  in  wax;  this  done,  tliey  put  it  into  an  open  cha- 
jiot,  and  carried  it  from  city  to  city,  expofing  it  to  the  view 
of  all  the  people  under  his  dominion.  When  this  circuit  was 
finiflied,  they  laid  the  body  down  in  the  place  appointed  for 
the  burial  of  it,  and  there  tiiey  inade  a  large  grave,  in  which 
they  interred  the  king,  and  vv'ith  him  one  of  his  wives,  his 
thief  cup-bearer,  his  great  chamberlain,  his  mafter  of  horfe, 
his  chancellor,  his  fecretary  of  ft  ate ;  all  which  perfons  were  put 
to  death  for  that  purpofe.  To  thefe  they  added  feveral  horfes, 
a  great  number  of  drinking-vcfTels,  and  a  certain  part  of  every 
kind  of  houfehold  goods  and  furniture  belonging  to  their  de- 
ceafcd  monarch  :  After  which  they  filled  up  the  grave,  and 
covered  it  with  earth.  This  was  not  all:  When  the  anniverfary 
of  his  interment  came,  they  cut  the  tliroats  of  fifty  more  of 
the  dead' king's  officers,  and  of  the  fame  number  of  horfes, 
and  placed  the  officers  on  horfeback  round  the  king's  tomb, 
having  firft  prepared  and  embalmed  their  bodies  for  the  pur- 
pofe;  this  they  did  probably  to  ferve  him  as  guards.  Thcfc 
ceremonies  poflibly  took  their  rife  from  a  notion  they  might 
have  of  their  king's  being  ftill  alive  :  And  upon  this  fuppoli- 
tion  they  judged  it  neceftary,  that   he   ILould  have  his  court 
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X  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  70.  y  Ibid.  c.  71,  72. 

•  This  cuftom  was  ftill  praflifcu  by  the  Iberians,  that  were  originally  Scythir* 
aos,  in  the  tim«gf  Tacitus,  m\h>  n>ak«s  ffemion  cf  it.    Ann.  1.  xii,  c  47. 
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and  ordinary'  ofHcers  flill  about  him.  Whether  employments,, 
which  tt^rminated  in  this  manner,  were  much  fought  after,  I 
will  not  determine. 

It  is  now  time  to  pafs  to  the  canfideration  of  their  manners 
and  cufloms  that  had  more  of  humanity  in  them  ;  though  poffi- 
bly  ill  another  fenfe   they  may  appear  to  be   equally  favage^ 
The  account  I  am  going  to  give  of  them  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Juflin  ^.      According  to  this  author,  the  Scythians  lived  in- 
great  innocence  and  limplicity.    They  were  ignorant  indeed  of 
all  arts  and  fciences,  but  then  they  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  vice.     They  did  not  make  any  diviiion  of  their  lands  a- 
mongil  themfelves,  fays  Jultin:  It  would  have  been  in  vain  for 
them   to  have  done  ir,  llnce  they  did  not  apply  themfelves  to 
cultivate  them.     Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  of  which  I  fhall 
infert  a  part  by  and  by,  tells  us^  that  forae  of  them  did  culti- 
vate a  certain  portion  of  land   allotted   to  thena  for  one  year 
only  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  relieved  by  otliers, 
who  fucceeded  them  on  the  fame  conditions.     They  had  no 
houfes  nor  fettled  habitation  ;  bat  wandered  continually  with, 
their  cattle   and  their  flocks  from  country  to  country.     Their 
wives  and  cliildrea  they  carried  along  with  them  in  waggons,. 
covered  with  the  Ikins  of  beafts,  which  were  all  the  houfes 
they  had  to  dwell  in.     Juflice  f  was  obferved  and  maintained 
amongft   them   thrcvugh   the  natural  temper  and  difpolition  of 
the  people,  without  any  compulfion  of  laws,  with  which  they 
were  wholly  unacquainted.    No  crime  was  more  feverely  pu- 
niflied   among   them   than   theft  and  robbery  ;   and  that  with 
good  reafon.     For  their  herds  and   their  flocks,,  in  which  all 
thcif  riches  confifted,  being  never   flmt  up,  how   could  they 
poTibly  fLibfifl,.  if  theft  had  not  been  molt  rigoroufly  puniflied? 
They  coveted  neither  filver  nor  gold,  like  the  reft  of  mankind, 
and  made  milk   and  honey  their  principal  diet.     They  were 
■lirangers  to  the  ufe  of  linen  or  woollen  manufactures  ;    and  to- 
''•;fend  themfelves  froin  the  violent  and  continual  cold  vvea- 

z  Lib.  ii.  c.  a. 

-^  Jurcitia  gcntis  ingeniis  culta,  non  Icgibus. 
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ther  of  their  climate,   thej  made  ufe  of  nothing  but  the  flvlns 
of  beafls. 

I  faid  before,  that  thefe  manners  of  the  Scythians  would  ap- 
pear to  fome  people  very  wild  and  favage.  And  indeed,  what 
can  be  faid  for  a  nation  that  has  lands,  and  yet  does  not  culti- 
vate them ;  that  has  herds  of  cattle,  of  which  they  content 
•themfelves  to  eat  the  milk  and  neglcdt  the  tlefli?  The  wool  of 
'their  ibeep  might  fupply  them  with  warm  and  comfortable 
clothes  ;  and  yet  they  ufe  no  other  raiment  than  the  Ikins  of 
imimals.  But,  that  which  is  the  greatcft  demonftration  of 
their  ignorance  and  favagenefs,  according  to  the  general  opi- 
nion of  mankind,  is  their  utter  negleft  of  gold  andfilver,  which 
have  always  been  had  in  fuch  great -requoil  in  all  civilized  na- 
tions. 

But,  oh  !  how  happy  was  this  ignorance  ;  how  vaflly  prc- 
'ferablc  this  favage  ftate  to  our  pretended  politenefs  f  I  This 
contempt  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  fays  Juftin,  was  attended 
with  fuch  an  honefty  and  uprightnefs  of  manners,  as  hindered 
them  from  ever  coveting  their  neighbour's  goods.  For  the  de,i 
fire  of  riches  can  only  take  place  where  riches  can  be  made  ufe 
of.  And  would  to  God,  fays  the  fame  author,  we  could  fee 
the  fame  moderation  prevail  among  the  reft  of  mankind,  and 
thelike  indifference  to  the  goods  of  other  people  I  If  that  were 
the  cafe,  the  world  would  not  have  {e^n  fo  many  wars  perpe- 
tually fucceeding  one  another  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries ; 
nor  would  the  number  of  thofe  that  are  cut  olT  by  the  fword 
exceed  that  of  thofe  who  fall  by  the  irreverfible  decree  and  law 
of  nature. 

Juftin  iiniflies  his  charadler  of  the  Scythians  with  a  very 
judicious  refieclion,     4;  It  is  a  furprifing  thing,  fays  he,  that 
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t  Hacc  contincntia  i!!is  morum  quoquc  juftitlam  inJicJit,  nihil  alienum  concur 
pifcendbus.  Quippe  ibidem  divitiariun  cunido  elt,  ubi  ct  ufus.  Atque  utiiiain 
rcliquis  niortalibiis  fimilis  moderatio  ct  abflincntiu  alieni  forct !  profcdo  non  tan- 
tum  beUorum  per  omnia  lecula  terris  omnibus  contlnuaretur:  ncque  plushomiiiuiu 
fcirum  ct  arma,  quam  naturalis  fatorum  couuitio  rapeiet. 

\  Prorfiis  lit  admirabily  videatur,  hoc  illis  naturam  dare,  quod  Graeci  longa  la- 
pientium  dodirina  praeccptifque  philofojiliorum  confequi  nequeuut,  cuitoi'que  mo- 
res incultae  barbariae  coUatione  fuperari.  Tanto  plus  in  illis  prcficit  viticrnm 
^noratio,  quam  in  his  cognitio  viitutis ! 
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an  happy  natural  difpoHtion,  without  the  afTidance  of  educa- 
tion, fliould  carry  the  Scythians  to  fuch  a  degree  of  vvifdom 
and  moderation,  as  the  Grecians  could  not  attain  to,  neither 
by  the  inilicutions  of  their  legillators,  nor  the  rules  and  pre- 
cepts of  all  their  philofophers  ;  and  that  the  manners  of  a  bar- 
barous nation  ihould  be  preferable  to  thofe  of  a  people  fo  much 
improved  and  refined  by  the  polite  arcs  and  faiences.  So  mUch 
more  efFeftual  and  advantageous  was  the  ignorance  of  vice  in 
the  onq,  than  the  knowledge  of  virtue  in  the  other  I 

'  The  Scythian  fathers  thought,  with  good  reafon,  that  they 
left  their  children  a  valuable  inheritance,  when  they  left  them 
in  peace  and  union  with  one  another.  One  of  their  kings, 
whofe  name  was  Scylurus,  finding  bimfelf  draw  near  his  end, 
fent  for  all  his  children,  and  giving  to  each  of  them  one  after 
another  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  fafl  together,  defired  them  to 
break  them.  Each  ufcd  his  endeavours,  but  was  not  able  to 
do  it.  Then  untying  the  bundle,  and  giving  them  the  arrows 
one  by  one,  they  were  very  eafrly  broken.  Let  this  image,  fays 
the  father,  be  a  lefion  to  you  of  the  mighty  advantage  that  re- 
fults  from  union  and  concord.  ^  In  order  to  flrengthen  and 
enlarge  thefe  domeftic  advantages,  the  Scythians  ufed  to  ad- 
mit tlieir  friends  into  the  fame  terms  of  union  with  them  as 
their  relations.  Friendfnip  was  confide  red  by  tliem  as  a  facred 
and  inviolable  alliance,  which  differed  but  little  from  the  alli- 
ance nature  has  put  between  brethren,  and  which  they  could 
not  infringe  without  being- guilty  of  a  heinous  crime. 

Ancient  authors  feem  to  have  flrove  who  Should  mod  extol 
the  innocence  of  manners  that  reigned  among  the  Scythians, 
by  magnificent  encomiums.  That  of  Horace  I  fti^U  tranfcribe 
at  large.  That  poet  dees  not  confine  it  entirely  to  them,  the 
Scythians,  but  joins  the  Getae  with  them,  their  near  neigh- 
"i)ours.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  ode,  where  he  inveighs  againfl 
the  luxury  and  irregularities  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  After  he 
liad  told  us,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  is  not  to  be 
procured  either  by  immenfe  riches  or  fumptuous  buildings,  he 
»iud5,  "  An  hundred  times  happier  are  the  Scythians,  whq 
3  Flut.  d:  g::rru!.  p.  jir.  b  Lv.cian  in  Tex  v-  Ji. 
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*'  roam  about  in  their  itinerant  houfcs,  their  waggons  ;  and 
"  happier  even  are  the  frozen  Getac.  With  them  the  earth, 
*'  without  being  divided  bj  land-marks,  produceth  her  fruits 
*'  which  are  gathered  in  common.  There  each  man's  tillage 
"  is  but  of  one  year's  continuance;  and  when  that  term  of 
*'  his  labour  is  expired,  he  is  relieved  by  a  fucceflbr,  who 
*'  takes  his  place,  and  manures  the  ground  on  the  fame  con- 
**  ditions.  There  the  innocent  ftep-mothers  form  no  cruel  de- 
*'  figns  againft  the  lives  of  their  hufband's  children  by  a  for- 
"  mer  wife.  The  wives  do  not  pretend  to  domineer  over  their 
"  hufbands  on  account  of  their  fortunes,  nor  are  to  be  corrupt- 
*'  ed  by  the  iin'inuating  language  of  fpruce  adulterers.  The 
■"  greateft  portion  of  the  maiden,  is  her  father  and  mother's 
*'  virtue,  her  inviolable  attacliment  to  her  hufband,  and  lier 
"  perfect  difx'egard  to  all  other  men.  They  dare  not  be  un- 
"  faithful,  becaufe  they  are  convinced  that  infidelity  is  a  crime, 
*'  and  its  reward  is  death  *." 

When  we  confider  the  manners  and  characler  of  the  ,Scy- 
thians  without  prejudice,  can  we  poffibly  forbear  to  look  upon 
them  with  efteem  and  admiration?  Does  not  their  manner  of 
living,  as  to  the  exterior  part  of  it  at  leaft,  bear  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  the  patriarchs,  who  had  no  fixed  habita- 
tion ;  who  did  not  till  the  ground  ;  who  had  no  other  occu- 
pation than  that  of  feeding  their  flockd  and  herds  ;  and  who 
dwelt  in  tents  ?   Can  we  believe  this  people  were  much  to  bc- 
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*  Campeftres  melius  Scythae, 

Quorum  jilauftra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos, 
Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Gctae  ; 

Immetjta  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Fruges  et  Ctrerem  fenint ; 

Nee  cultura  placet  longior  annuai; 
Defun<ftumque  laboribus 

Aequali  recreat  forte  vicariut. 
lllic  matre  carentibus 

Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens ; 
Nee  dotata  regit  virum 

Corjux,  nee  uitido  fidit  adultcro  : 
Dos  eft  magna  parentiura 

Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  virl 
,Certo  focdere  caftitas : 

Et  jpcccare  nefaB,  aut  pretium  eft  aiori.  HoR.  Lib.  iii,  Od.  ;;* 
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itied,  for  not  underftanding,  or  rather  for  defpifmg  the  ufe 
gold  and  filver  *  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  wifhed,  that  thofe  metals 
liad  for  ever  lain  buried  in  the  bov/els  of  the  earth,  and  th^t 
they  had  never  been  dug  from  thence,  to  become  the  caufes 
and  inftrument  of  all  vices  and  iniquity?  What  advantage 
could  gold  orfilver  be  of  to  the  Scythians,  who  valued  nothing 
but  what  the  neceffities  of  man  a£lually  require,  and  who  took 
care  to  fet  narrow  boimds  to  thofe  neceffities  ?  It  is  no 
wonder,  that,  living,  as  they  did,  without  houfes,  they  fhould 
make  no  account  of  thole  arts  that  were  fo  highly  valued  in 
other  places,  as  architefture,  fculpturc,  and  painting:  Or  that 
they  Ihonld  defpife  fine  cloches  and  coflly  furniture,  fince 
they  found  the  Ikins  of  beafts  fufficient  to  defend  them  againft 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons.  After  all,  can  we  truly  fay, 
that  thefe  pretended  advantages  contribute  to  the  real  happi- 
nefs  of  life  ?  Were  thofe  nations  that  had  them  in  the  great- 
efl:  plenty,  more  healthful  or  robufl  than  the  Scythians  ?  Did 
they  live  to  a  greater  age  than  they  ?  Or  did  they  fpend  thei>^ 
lives  in  greater  freedom  and  tranquillity,  or  a  greater  exemp- 
tion from  cares  and  troubles  ?  Let  us  acknowledge  it,  to  the 
fliame  of  ancient  philofophy ;  the  Scythians,  who  did  not  par- 
ticularly apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  carried  it 
hov/ever  to  a  greater  height  in  their  praftice,  than  either  the 
Egyptians,  Grecians,  or  any  other  civilized  nation.  They  did 
not  give  the  name  of  goods  or  riches  to  any  thing,  but  what, 
in  a  human  way  of  fpeaking,  truly  deferved  that  title  :  as  health, 
llrength,  courage,  the  love  of  labour  and  liberty,  innocence  of 
life,  fmcerity,  an  abhorrence  of  all  fraud  and  diffimulation  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  all  fuch  qualities  as  render  a  man  more  vir- 
tuous and  more  valuable.  If  to  thefe  happy  difpofitions,  we 
add  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  our  Redeemer, 
without  which  the  moft  exalted  virtues  are  of  no  value,  an^ 
jnefFedual,  they  would  have  been  a  perfeft  people. 

*  Aurum  irrepertum,  ct  Cc  melius  fitwa 

Cum  terra  celat,  fpernere  i^ortior, 
Quam  cogere  humanos  in  ufus 

Pirme  facrura  rapicnte  dextra.  \{on.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  3, 
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When  we  compare  the  manners  of  the  Scythians  with  thofe 
of  the  prefent  age,  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  pencils 
which  drew  fo  beautiful  a  pidure,  were  not  free  from  partia- 
ality  and  flattery  ;  and  that  both  Juftin  and  Horace  have  deck- 
ed them  with  virtues  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  all 
antiquity  agrees  in  giving  the  fame  teftimony  of  them  ;  and 
Homer  in  particular,  whofe  opinioji  ought  to  be  of  great 
weight,'calls  them   "  the  mofl  juft  and  upright  of  men." 

But  at  length,  who  could  believe  it?  luxury,  that  might  be 
thought  only  to  thrive  in  an  agreeable  and  delightful  foil,  pe- 
netrated into  this  rough  and  uncultivated  region  ^  and  break- 
ing down  the  fences,  which  the  conltant  piactice  of  feveral 
ages,  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  genius  of 
the  people,  had  fet  againfl  it,  did  at  laft  efFedlually  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  Scythians,  and  bring  them,  in  that  rcfpeci, 
upon  a  level  with  the  other  nations,  where  it  had  long  been 
predominant.  It  is  ^  Strabo  that  acquaints  us  with  this  par- 
ticular, which  is  very  worthy  of  our  notice  :  He  lived  in  the 
time  of  Auguflus  and  Tiberius.  After  he  has  greatly  com* 
mended  the  fimplicity,  frugality,  and  innocence  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  and  their  extreme  aveiiion  to  all  diffimulation  and 
deceit,  he  owns,  that  their  intercourfe  in  later  times  with  other 
nations,  had  extirpated  thofe  virtues,  and  planted  the  contrary- 
vices  in  their  Head.  One  v/ould  think,  fays  he,  that  the  na- 
tural efFe6l  of  fuch  an  intercourfe  with  civilized  and  polite  na- 
tions, flbould  have  confilted  only  in  rendering  them  more  hu- 
niaoized  and  courteous,  by  foftening  that  air  of  favagenefs  and 
ferocity  which  they  had  before  :  But,  inftead  of  that,  it  intro- 
duced a  total  diffolution  of  manners  amongft  them,  and  quite 
transformed  them  into  different  creatures.  It  is  undoubtedly 
with  reference  to  this  change  that  Athenaeus  ^  fays,  the  Scy- 
thians abandoned  themfelves  to  vohiptuoufnefs  and  luxury,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  fuiFered  felf-interefl  and  avarice  to 
prevail  amongft  them. 

Strabo,  in  making  the  remark  I  have  been  mentioning,  does 
not  deny,  but  that  it  was  to  the  Romans  and  Grecians  this 

(|;;^i}>,  vij,  p.  301.  (^  Lib,  xii.  p.  J24. 
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fatal  change  of  manners  was  owing.  Our  example,  faj3  h&, 
lias  perverted  aimed  all  the  nations  of  the  world :  By  carrying 
the  refinements  of  luxury  and  pleafure  amongft  them,  we  have 
taught  them  infincerity  and  fraud,  and  a  thoufand  kinds  of 
ftiameful  and  infamous  arts  to  get  money.  It  is  a  miferable 
talent,  and  a  very  unhappy  diilin£lion  for  a  nation,  througli, 
■its  ingenuity  in  inventing  modes,  and  refining  upon  every  thing 
that  tends  to  nourifli  and  promote  luxury,  to  become  the  cor- 
rupter of  all  its  neighbours,  and  the  author,  as  it  were,  of 
their  vices  and  debauchery. 

It  was  againll  thefe  Scythians,  but  at  a  time  when  they  were 
yet  uncorrupted,  and  in  their  utmoft  vigour,  that  Darius  un- 
dertook an  unfuccefsful  expedition  ;  which  I  ihall  make  the 
fubjedl  of  the  next  article. 

SECTION  IV. 

Barius^s  Expedition  againji  the  Scythians. 

I  HAVE  already  obferved  '^,  that  the  pretence  ufed  by  Darius,  for 
undertaking  this  war  againft  the  Scythians,  was  the  irruption 
formerly  made  by  that  people  into  Aha  :  But  in  reality  he  had 
no  other  end  therein,  than  to  fatisfy  his  own  ambition,  and 
to  extend  his  conquefls. 

His  brother  Artabanes,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard, 
and  who,  on  his  fide,  had  no  lefs  zeal  for  the  true  interefts  of 
the  king  his  brother,  thought  it  his  duty  on  this  occafion  to 
fpeak  his  fentiments  with  all  the  freedom  that  an  affair  of  fuch 
importance  required.  *'  Great  prince,"  fays  he  to  him  *, 
**  they  who  form  any  great  enterprife,  ought  carefully  to  con- 
"  iider,  whether  it  will  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  the  flate  ; 
*'  whether  the  execution  of  it  will  be  eafy  or  difficult ;  whether 
"  it  be  likely  to  augment  or  diminifh  their  glory  j  and,  laflly, 
*♦  whether  the  thing  defigned  be  confident  with,  or  contrary 

e  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  83 — 96. 

*  Omnes  qui  magnarum  rerum  confilia  fufcipiunt,  aeftlmare  dcbcnt,  an,  quod 
inchoatur,  reipubliae  utile,  epfis  gloriofum,  aut  promptum  effcdu,  aut  certe  ran 
zrcluum  fit.    Tacit.  Hift,  1.  ii  c.  76, 
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"  to  the  rules  of  juflice.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  perceive, 
"  Sir,  even  though  jou  v.'cre  fure  of  fuccefs,  what  advantage 
*'  you  can  propofe  to  youifelf  in  undertaking  a  war  againft 
"  the  Scythians.  Conlider  the  vail  diflance  between  them  and 
"  you;  and  the  prodigious  f])ace  of  land  and  fea  that  feparates 
"  them  from  your  dominions  :  Bcfides,  they  are  a  people  that 
•*  dwell  in  wild  and  uncultivated  deferts  ;  that  have  neither 
"  towns  nor  houfes;  that  have  no  fixed  fettlement,  or  places  of 
"  habitation  ;  and  that  are  deflitute  of  all  manner  of  riches. 
"  Wliat  fpoil  or  benefit  can  accrue  to  your  troops  from  fuch 
*'  an  expedition  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  what  lofs  have 
*'  you  not  reafon  to  apprehend  ? 

"  As  they  arc  accullomed  to  remove  from  country  to  coun- 

♦'  try,  if  they  fliould  think  proper  to  fly  before  you ;  not  out 

"  of  cowardice   or  fear,  for   they  are  a  very  courageous  and 

"  warlike  people,  but  only  with  a  defign  to  harafs  and  ruin 

"  you   army,    by  continual    and    fatiguing    marches  ;    what 

'*  would  become  of  us,  in  fuch  an  uncultivated,  barren,  and 

"  naked  country,  where  we  Ihall  neither  find  forage   for   our 

"  hovfes,  nor  provifion  for  our  men  ?      I  am  afraid,  Sir,  that 

"  through   a  falfe  notion  of  glory,  and  the  influence  of  flat- 

*'  terers,  you  may  be  hurried  into  a  war,  which  may  turn  to 

*'  the  diflionour  of  the  nation.    You  now  enjoy  the  fweets  of 

"  peace  and   tranquillity  in  the  midfl  of  your  people,  where 

*'  you  arc  the  objeiSl  of  their  admiration,  and  the  author  of 

*'  their  happinefs.    You  are  fenlible  the  gods  have  placed  you 

"  upon   the  throne  to  be   their  coadjutor,  or,  to  fpeak  more 

•*  properly,  to  be  the  difpenfer  of  their  bounty,   rather  than 

"  the  minifler  of  their  power.     It  is  your  pleafure  to  be  the 

"  -prote£tor,  the  guardian,  and  the   father  of  your  fubjedls  : 

"  And  you  often  declare  to  us,  becaufe  3'ou  really  believe  io, 

*•  that  you  look   upon   yourfelf  as  inverted  with   fovcrelga 

"  power,  only  to  make  your  people  happy.     What  exquillte 

*'  joy  mull  it  be  to  fo  great  a  prince  as  you  are,  to  be  the  fource 

*'  of  fo  many  bleiungs  ;  and  under  the  fiiadow  of  your  name 

*'  to  preferve  fuch  infinite  numbers  of  people  in  fo  defirable  a 

>'  tranc^uiility  I    Is  not  the  glory  of  a  king,  who  loves  his  fub- 
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**■  jefts,  and  is  beloved  by  them  ;  who,  inftead  of  mnking  war 
*'  againft  neighbouring  or  diftant  nations,  makes  ufe  of  his 
"  power  to  keep  them  in  peace  and  amity  with  each  other ;  is 
"  not  fuch  a  glory  vaflly  preferable  to  that  of  ravaging  and 
*'  fpoiling  nations,  of  filling  the  earth  with  daughter  and  de- 
**  folation,  with  horror,  confternation,  and  defpair  ?  But 
"  there  is  one  motive  more,  which  ought  to  have  a  greater  in- 
*'  fluence  upon  you  than  all  others,  I  mean  that  of  jullice. 
**■  Thanks  to  the  godj,  you  are  not  of  the  number  of  thofe 
**  princes,  who  *  ncknowledge  no  other  law  than  that  of  force, 
*•  and  who  imagine  that  they  have  a  peculiar  privilege  annex- 
"  ed  to  their  dignity,  which  private  perfons  have  not,  of  in- 
*•  vading  other  men'^  properties,  f  You  do  not  inake  your 
**  greatnefs  confilf  in  being  alie  to  do  whatever  you  will,  but 
'^'  in  willing  only  w'hat  m'^y  be  done,  without  infringing  the 
*'  laws,  or  violating  juftice.  To  fpeak  plain,  fliall  one  man  be 
**  reckoned  unjull,  and  a  robber,  for  feizing  on  a  few  acres  of 
**  his  neighbour's  eftate  ;  and  Ihall  another  be  reckoned  juft 
*'  and  great,  and  have  the  title  of  hero,  only  becaufe  he  feizes 
?'  upon,  and  ufurps  whole  provinces  ?  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  afii 
**  you,  what  title  have  you  to  Scythia?  What  injury  have  the 
"  Scythians  done  you  ?  What  reafon  can  you  allege  for  de- 
**  daring  war  againfl  them  ?  The  war  indeed,  in  which  you 
*'  have  been  engaged  againft  the  Babylonians,  was  at  the  fame 
"  time  both  juft  aud  neceflary  :  The  gods  have  accordingly 
"  crowned  your  arms  with  fuccefs.  It  belongs  to  you,  Sir, 
*'  to  judge  whether  that  which  you  are  now  going  to  under« 
*'  take,  be  of  the  fame  nature." 

Nothing  but  the  generous  zeal  of  a  brother,  truly  concern- 
ed for  the  glory  of  his  prince,  and  the  good  of  his  country, 
could  infpire  fuch  a  freedom  :  As,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
but  a  perfe£b  moderation  in  the  prince  could  make  him  capa- 
ble of  bearing  with  it.     Darius,   X  ^s  Tacitus  obferves  of  an- 

*  Id  in  fumma  fortuna  aequlus,  quod  validius :  et  fiia  retinere,  privatae  domus  • 
"de  alienis  certare,  regiam  laudem  efle.     Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xxv.  c.  i. 

t  Ut  felicitatis  ell  quantum  velis  poffe,  fic  magnitudinis  velle  quantum  poffis. 
Plin.  in  Paneg.  Traj. 

X  Nerva  Caefar  res  olim  diffociabiles  mifcuit,  principatum  eflibertateoa,  Tac:t 
iJa  vit.  Agiic.  cap.  iii. 
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Other  great  emperor,  had  the  art  of  reconciling  two  things, 
■which  are  generally  incompatible,  the  (overeignty  and  liberty. 
Far  from  being  offended  at  the  freedom  ufed  by  his  brother, 
he  thanked  him  for  his  good  advice,  though  he  did  not  follow 
it;  for  he  had  taken  his  refolution.  He  departed  from  Sufa 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  and 
his  fleet,  confifting  of  fix  hundred  fail  of  Ihips,  was  chiefly 
manned  with  lonians,  and  other  Grecian  nations,  that  dwelt 
upon  the  fea-coafts  of  Alia  Minor  and  the  Hellefpont.  He 
marched  his  army  towards  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  which  he 
pafled  upon  a  bridge  of  boats  :  After  which,  having  made 
Limfelf  mailer  of  all  Thrace,  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  otherwife  called  the  liler,  where  he  had  ordered  his 
fleet  to  join  him.  In  feveral  places  on  his  march  he  caufed 
pillars  to  be  eredted  with  magnificent  infcriptions,  in  one  of 
which  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  called  "  the  bell  and  hand- 
"  fomeft  of  all  men  living."  What  a  littlenefs  of  foul  and 
vanity  was  this  I 

And  yet  if  all  this  prince's  faults  had  terminated  only  in 
fentiments  of  pride  and  vanity,  perhaps  they  would  appear 
more  excufable  than  they  do,  at  leail  they  would  not  have 
been  fo  pernicious  to  his  fubjects  ^  But  how  Ihall  we  reconcile 
Darius's  difpofition,  which  feemed  to  be  fo  exceeding  humane 
and  gentle,  with  a  barbarous  and  cruel  a£lion  of  his  towards 
Oebafus,  a  venerable  old  man,  whofe  merit,  as  well  as  quality, 
entitled  him  to  rcfpect  ?  This  nobleman  had  three  fons,  who 
were  all  preparing  tliemfelves  to  attend  the  king  in  this  expe- 
dition againil  the  Scythians.  Upon  Darius's  departure  from 
Sufa,  the  good  old  father  begged  as  a  favour  of  him,  that  he 
would  pleafe  to  leave  him  one  of  his  fons  at  home,  to  be  a 
comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age.  "  One,"  replied  Darius,  "  will 
*'  not  be  fufficient  for  you  ;  I  will  leave  you  all  the  tliree  :" 
And  immediately  he  caufed  them  all  to  be  put  to  death, 

*  When  the  army  had  palTed  the  Danube  upon  a  budge  of 
boats,  the  king  was  for  having  the  bridge  broke  down,  that 
his  army  might  not  be  weakened  by  leaving  fo  confiderable  a. 

f  Herod.  1.  jv.  c,  84.     Senec.  de  Ira,  c.  xvi,        g  Herod.  1.  iv.  c  pp.  loi, , 
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detachment  of  his  troops,  as  were  neceflary  to  guard  it.  But 
one  of  his  officers  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  might  be  proper 
to  keep  that  as  a  neceiTary  refource,  in  cafe  the  war  with  the 
Scythians  fliould  prove  unfortunate.  The  king  gave  into  this 
opinion,  and  committed  the  guarding  of  the  bridge  to  the  care 
of  the  lonians,  who  built  it ;  giving  them  leave  at  the  fame 
time  to  go  back  to  their  own  country,  if  he  did  not  return  in 
the  fpace  of  two  months  :  He  then  proceeded  on  his  march  to 
Scythia. 

*"  As  foon  as  the  Scythians  were  informed  that  Darius  was 
marching  againft  them,  they  immediately  entered  into  confult- 
ation  upon  the  m.eafures  necelTary  to  be  taken.  They  were 
very  feniible  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  refill  fo  for- 
midable an  enemy  alone.  They  applied  therefore  to  all  tlie 
neighbouring  people,  and  dciired  their  affillance,  alleging, 
that  the  danger  was  general,  and  concerned  them  all,  and  that 
it  was  their  common  intereil  to  oppofe  an  enemy,  whofe  views 
of  conquell  were  not  confined  to  one  nation.  Some  returned 
favourable  anfwers  to  their  demand  j  others  abfolutely  refufed 
to  enter  into  a  war,  which,  they  faid,  did  not  regard  them  ; 
but  they  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  their  refufal. 

'  One  wife  precaution  taken  by  the  Scj'-thians,  was  to  fecure 
their  wives  and  children,  by  fending  them  in  carriages  to  the 
moll  northern  parts  of  the  country  -,  and  with  them  likewife 
they  fent  all  their  herds  and  flocks,  referving  nothing  to  theui- 
felves  but  what  was  necefiary  for  tlie  fupport  of  their  army. 
Another  precaution  of  theirs  was  to  fill  up  all  their  wells,  and 
flop  up  their  fprings,  and  to  confume  all  the  forage  in  thofe 
parts  through  which  the  Perfian  army  was  to  pafs.  This  dene, 
they  marched  in  conjunfticn  with  their  allies  againll  the  ene- 
my, not  with  the  view  of  giving  him  battle,  for  they  were  de- 
termined to  avoid  that,  but  to  draw  him  into  fuch  places  as 
bell  fuited  their  interefl.  Whenever  the  Perfians  feemed  dif- 
pofed  to  attack  them,  they  Hill  retired  farther  up  into  the 
country,  and  thereby  drev/  them  on  from  place  to  place,  into 
the  territories  of  thofe  nations  that  had  refufed  to  enter  into 

1>    Herod,  l.iv.  c.  ica,  Il8,  119.  i  Ibid,  c,  ijo,  izj. 
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alliance  with  them  ;  bj  which  means  their  lands  became  a  prcj 
to  the  two  armies  of  the  Perlians  and  Scythians. 

^  Darius,  weary  of  thefe  tedious  and  fatiguing  purfuits, 
fent  an  herald  to  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  whofe  name  was 
Indathyrfus,  with  this  meflage  in  his  name  ;  "  Prince  of  the 
"  Scythians,  wherefore  dofl  thou  continually  fiy  before  me  ? 
"  Why  dofl  thou  not  flop  fomewhere  or  other,  either  to  give 
"  me  battle,  if  thou  believeft  thyfelf  able  to  encounter  me, 
**  or,  if  thou  thinkeft  thyfelf  too  weak,  to  acknowledge  thy 
*'  mafter,  by  prefenting  him  with  earth  and  water?"  The 
Scythians  were  an  high-fpirited  people,  extremely  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  and  profeffed  enemies  to  ail  flavery.  Indathyr- 
fus fent  Darius  the  following  anfwer ;  "  If  I  fly  before  thee, 
*'  prince  of  the  Perfians,  it  is  not  becaufe  I  fear  thee  :  What 
"  I  do  now,  is  no  more  than  what  I  am  ufed  to  do  in  time  of 
"  peace.  We  Scythians  have  neither  cities  nor  lands  to  de- 
*'  fend  :  If  thou  hail  a  mind  to  force  us  to  come  to  an  en- 
*'  gagement,  come  and  attack  the  tombs  of  our  fathers,  aiid 
"  and  thou  flialt  find  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  As  to 
*'  the  title  of  mailer,  which  thou  affumeft,  keep  it  for  other 
*'  nations  than  the  Scythians.  For  my  part,  I  acknowledge 
*'  no  other  mafier  than  the  great  Jupiter,  one  of  my  own  an- 
*'  cellors,  and  the  goddefs  Vefta." 

^  The  farther  Darius  advanced  into  the  country,  the  greater 
havdJhips  his  army  was  expofed  to.  Jufl  when  it  was  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity,  there  came  an  herald  to  Darius  from  the 
Scythian  prince,  with  a  bird,  a  moufe,  a  frog,  and  five  ar- 
rows, for  a  prefent.  The  king  defired  to  know  the  meaning 
of  thofevgifts.  The  meffenger  anfwered,  that  his  orders  were 
only  to  deliver  them,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  that  it  was  left 
to  the  Perfian  king  to  find  out  the  meaning.  Darius  conclud- 
ed at  firfl,  that  the  Scythians  thereby  confented  to  deliver 
up  the  earth  and  water  to  him,  which  v/ere  reprefented  by  a 
moufe  and  a  frog  ;  as  alfo  their  cavalry,  whofe  fwiftnefs  was 
reprefented  by  the  bird ;  together  with  their  own  perfons  and 
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arms,  iignlfled  by  the  arrows.  But  Gobrjr.s,  one  of  the  feven 
lords,  that  had  depofed  the  Magian  impoftor,  expounded  the 
<?nigma  in  the  following  manner:  "  Know,"  fays  he  to  the 
Periians,  "  that  iinlefi  you  can  fly  away  in  the  air  like  bird?, 
**  or  hide  yourfelves  in  the  earth  like  mice,  or  fwim  in  the 
"  water  like  frogs,  you  (hall  in  no  wife  be  able  to  av^oid  the 
*'  arrows  of  the  Scythians." 

™  And  indeed,  the  whole  Perfian  army  marching  in  a  vafi:, 
uncultivated,  and  barren  country,  in  which  there  was  no  wa- 
ter, it  was  reduced  to  fo  deplorable  a  condition,  that  they  had 
nothing  before  their  eyes  but  inevitable  ruin  :  Nor  was  Darius 
himfelf  exempted  from  the  common  danger.  He  owed  his  pre- 
fervation  to  a  camel,  which  was  loaded  with  water,  and  fol- 
lowed him  with  great  difHculty  through  that  wild  and  defert 
country.  The  king  afterwards  did  not  forget  his  benefactor : 
To  reward  him  for  the  fervice  he  had  done  him,  and  the  fa- 
tigues he  had  undergone,  on  his  return  into  Alia,  he  fettled  a 
certain  ditlrict  of  his  own  upon  him,  for  his  peculiar  ufe  and 
fubfiflence  ;  for  which  reafon  the  place  was  called  Gangamele, 
that  is,  in  the  Perfian  tongue,  "  the  camel's  habitation."  It 
was  near  this  fame  place  that  Darius  Codomannus  received  a 
fecond  overthrow  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

•  Darius  deliberated  no  longer,  finding  himfelf  under  an  ab- 
folute  necefiity  of  quitting  his  imprudent  enterpnfe.  He  be- 
gan then  to  think  in  earneft  upon  returning  home ;  and  faw 
but  too  plainly,  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loll.  Therefore,  as 
foon  as  night  came,  the  Perfians,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  light- 
ed a  great  number  of  fires,  as  ufual;  aud  leaving  the  old  men 
and  the  fick  behind  them  in  the  camp,  together  with  all  their 
affes,  which  made  a  fufficient  noife,  they  marched  away,  as  fad 
as  they  could,  in  order  to  reach  the  Danube.  The  Scythians 
did  not  perceive  they  were  gone,  till  the  next  morning ;  where- 
upon they  immediately  fent  a  confiderable  detachment  as  quick 
as  poffible  to  the  Danube  :  This  detachment  being  perfedlly 
well  acquainted  with  the  roads  in  the  country,  arrived  at  the 
bridge  a  great  while  before  the  Perfians.  The  Scythians  had 
m  Suabo,  1.  vii.  p.  395.  et  1.  svi.  p.  737.  n  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  134,  140.- 
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fent  exprefTes  beforeliarid  to  perfuade  the  lonians  to  break,  the 
bridge,  and  to  return  to  their  own  country  ;  and  the  latter  had 
promifed  to  do  it,  butvvitliout  dtCign  to  execute  their  promife. 
The  Scythians  now  prelfed  them  to  it  more  earnellly,  and  re- 
prefented  to  them,  that  the  time  prcfcribed  bj  Darius  for  Hay- 
ing there  was  elapfed ;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  home 
without  either  violating  their  word  or  their  duty ;  that  they  now 
had  it  in  their  power  to  throw  ofi  for  ever  the  yoke  of  their 
fubjeclion,  and  make  themfelves  a  happy  and  free  people;  and 
that  the  Scythians  would  render  Dariu:}  incapable  of  forming 
any  more  enterprifes  againft  any  of  his  neighbours. 

The  lonians  entered  into  confultation  upon  the  affair,  Mil- 
tlades,  an  Athenian,  who  was  prince,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  tyrant  of  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  was  one  of  thofe  that  had  accompanied  Darius,  and 
furnilhcd  him  with  fliips  for  his  enterprife.  Having  *  the 
public  intereft  more  at  heart  than  his  private  advantage,  he 
vVas  of  opinion,  that  they  lliould  comply  with  the  requefl  of 
the  Scythians,  and  embrace  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  liberty  of  Ionia  :  All  the  other  commanders 
gave  into  his  fentiments,  except  Hylliaeus,  the  tyrant  of  Mi- 
letos.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  fpeak,  he  reprefented  to 
the  Ionian  generals,  that  their  fortune  was  linked  with  that  of 
Darius  ;  that  it  was  under  that  prince's  proteftion ;  each  of  them 
was  mafter  in  his  own  city  ;  and  if  the  power  of  the  Perlians 
Ihduld  fink  or  decline,  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not  fail  to  de- 
pofe  theit  tyrants,  and  recover  their  freedom.  All  the  other 
chiefs  gave  into  his  opinion  ;  and,  as  is  ufual  in  moll  cafes,  the 
confideration  of  private  intereft  prevailed  over  the  public  good. 
The  refolution  they  came  to  was  to  wait  for  Darius:  But,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  and  hinder  them  from  under- 
taking any  thing,  they  declared  to  them  they  had  refolved  to 
retire,  purfuant  to  their  requeft  ;  and,  the  better  to  carry  on  the 
fraud,  they  actually  began  to  break  one  end  of  the  bridge,  ex- 
horting the  Scythians  at  the  fame  time  to  do  their  part,  to  return 
Vo/ufne  III.  C 
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fpeedily  back  to  meet  the  common  enemy,  to  attack  and  defeat 
them.  The  Scjthians  being  too  credulous,  retired,  and  were 
deceived  a  fecond  time. 

•*  They  miffed  Darius,  who  had  taken  a  different  rout  from 
that  in  which  they  expefted  to  come  up  with  him.  He  arrived 
by  night  at  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  finding  it  broken 
down,  he  no  longer  doubted  but  the  lonians  were  gone,  and 
that  confequcntly  he  fl^ould  be  ruined.  He  made  his  people 
call  out  with  a  loud  voice  for  Hylliacus  the  Miletian,  who  at 
lafl  anfvvered,  and  put  the  king  out  of  his  anxiety.  They  en- 
tirely repaired  the  bridge;  fo  that  Darius  repaffed  the  Danube, 
and  came  back  into  I  brace.  There  he  left  Megabyfus,  one  of 
his  chief  generals,  witli  part  of  his  army,  to  complete  the  con- 
quefh  of  that  country,  and  entirely  reduce  it  to  his  obedience. 
After  which  he  .repaffed  the  Bofphcrus  with  the  reft  of  his 
troops,  and  went  to  Sardis,  where  he  fpent  the  winter  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  following,  in  order  to  refrefli  his  ar- 
my, which  had  fuffered  extremely  in  that  ill-concerted  and  un- 
fortunate expedition. 

P  Megabyfus  continued  fome  time  in  Thrace  ;  whofe  inha- 
bitants, according  to  Herodotus,  would  have  been  invincible, 
had  they   had    the    difcretion    to   unite    their  forces,  and  to 
choofe  one  chief  commander.      Some  of  tliem  had  very  par- 
ticular cuftoms.     In  one  of  their  diftrifts,  when  a  child  came 
into  the  world,  all  the  relations  expreffed  great   forrow  and 
affliction,  bitterly  w'eeping  at  the  profpect  of  mifery  the  new- 
born infant  had  to  experience.     As,   on  the  other  hand,  when 
any  perfon  died,  all  their  kindred  rejoiced,  becaufe  they  look- 
ed upon  the  deceafed  perfon,  as   happy   only  from  that  mo- 
ment, wherein  he   was   delivered  for  ever  from  the  troubles 
and  calamities  of  this  life.     In  another  dillricl,  where  polyga- 
my w  as  in  fafliion,  when  a  hufuand  died,  it  was  a  great  difpute 
among  his  wives,  which  of  them  was  the  beft  beloved.     She, 
in  whofe  favour  the  conteft  was  decided,  had  the  privilege  of 
being  facrificed   by  her   neareft  relation  upon  the  tomb  of  her 
huftjand,  and  of  being  buried  with  him  ;  whilft  all  the  other 
o  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  141,  I44.  p  Ibid.  I.  v.  c.  I. 
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wives  envieJ  her  happinefs,  and  thought  themfelves  in  foine 
fort  diHionoured. 

•^  Darius,  on  his  return  to  Sardis  after  his  unhappj  expedition 
againd  the  Scytliians,  having  learned  for  certain,  that  he  owed 
both  his  own  fafetj  and  that  of  his  v/hole  army  to  Hyftiaeus, 
ivho  had  perfuaded  the  Tonians  not  to  dsflroy  the  bridge  oa 
the  Danube,  fent  for  that  prince  to  his  court,  and  delired  him 
freely  to  alk  any  favour,  in  recom pence  of  his  fervice.  Hyf- 
tiaeus hereupon  defired  the  king  to  give  him  Mircina  of  Edo- 
nia,  a  territory  upon  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  together 
with  the  liberty  of  building  a  city  there.  His  requeft  was  readi- 
ly granted  ;  whereupon  he  returned  to  Milctos,  where  hecauf- 
ed  a  fleet  of  fliips  to  be  equipped,  and  then  fet  out  for  Thrace. 
Plaving  taken  pofleffion  of  the  territory  granted  him,  he  im- 
mediately fet  about  the  execution  of  his  project  in  building  a 
city. 

*  Megabyfus,  who  was  then  governor  of  Tlirace  for  Darius, 
immediately  perceived  how  prejudicial  that  undertaking  would 
be  to  the  king's  affairs  in  thofe  quarters.  He  coniidered,  that 
this  new  city  flood  upon  a  navigable  river ;  that  the  country 
round  about  it  abounded  in  timber  fit  for  building  of  fliips  j 
that  it  was  inhabited  by  different  nations,  both  Gi^eeks  and 
Barbarians,  that  might  furnilh  great  numbers  of  men  for  land 
and  fea-fervice  ;  that,  if  once  thofe  people  wei*e  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  prince  fo  fldlful  and  enterpriling  as  Hyftiaeus, 
they  might  become  fo  powerful  both  by  fea  and  land,  that  it 
would  be  no  longer  poffible  for  the  king  to  keep  them  in  fub- 
jeftion  ;  efpecially  confidcring  that  they  had  a  great  many  gold 
and  fllver  mines  in  that  country,  which  would  enable  them  to 
carry  on  any  projedls  or  enterprifes.  At  his  return  to  Sardis, 
he  reprefented  all  thefte  things  to  the  king,  who  was  convinced 
by  his  reafons,  and  therefore  fent  for  Hyftiaeus  to  come  to  him 
at  Sardis,  pretending  to  have  fome  great  defigns  in  view, 
wherein  he  wanted  the  aiTiftance  of  his  counfel.  When  he 
had  brought  him  to  his  court  by  this  means,  he  carried  him  to 
Sufa,  making  him  believe,  that  he  fet  an  extraordinary  value 
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Upon  a  friend  of  his  fidelity  and  underi1?.ndir.g ;  two  qualifica- 
tions that  rendered  him  fo  very  dear  to  hiiti,  and  of  which  he 
had  given  fuch  memorable  proofs  in  the  Scythian  expedition  ; 
and  giving  him  to  underftand  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  fhould 
he  able  to  find  fomething  for  him  in  Perfia,  which  would  make 
him  ample  amends  for  all  that  he  could  leave  behind  him. 
Hyftiaeus,  pleafed  with  fo  honourable  a  diftin£lior>,  and  find- 
ing himfclf  likewife  under  a  neccfiity  of  complying,  accompa- 
nied Darius  to  Sufa,  and  left  Arifbgoras  to  govern  at  Miktos 
in  his  room. 

*  Whilft  Megabyfus  was  fWl  in  Thrace,  he  fent  feveral  Per- 
fian  noblemen  to  Amintas,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  require  him 
to  give  earth  and  water  to  Darius  bis  mailer:  This  was  the 
ufual  form  of  one  prince's  fubmitting  to  another.  Amintas  rea- 
dily complied  with  that  requsil,  and  paid  all  imaginable  honours 
to  the  envoys.  At  an  entertainment,  which  he  made  for  them^ 
they  defired  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  that  the  ladies  might  be 
brought  in,  which  was  a  thing  contrary  to  the  cuflom  of  the 
country  :  However,  the  king  would  not  venture  to  refufe  them. 
The  Perfian  noblemen  being  heated  with  wine,  and  thinking 
they  might  ufe  the  fame  freedom  as  in  their  own  country,  did 
not  obfcrve  a  due  decorum  towards  thofe  princefles.  The  king's 
fon,  ivhofe  name  was  Alexander,  could  not  fee  his  mother  and 
fifters  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  without  great  refentment  and 
indignation.  Wherefore,  upon  fome  pretence  or  other,  he 
contrived  to  fend  the  ladies  out  of  the  room,  as  if  they  were 
to  return  again  prefeutly  ;  and  had  the  precaution  to  get  the 
king,  his  father,  alfo  out  of  the  company.  In  this  interval  he 
caafed  fome  young  men  to  be  drelled  like  women,  and  to  be  arm- 
ed with  poignards  under  their  garments.  Thefe  pretended 
ladies  came  into  the  room  inilead  of  the  others  •,  and  when  the 
Perfians  began  to  treat  them,  as  they  had  before  treated  the 
princcfles,  they  drew  out  their  poignards,  fell  violently  upon 
^hem,  and  killed,  not  only  the  noblemen,  but  every  one  of  their 
attendants.  Tlie  news  of  this  (laughter  foon  reached  Sufa; 
and  the  king  appointed  commilTioners  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
s  Hcrcd.  1.  V.  c.  17,  21. 
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matter  :   But  Alexander,  bj  the  power  of  bribes  and  prefents, 
itifled  the  affair,  fo  tliat  nothing  came  of  it. 

*  The  Scythians,  to  be  revenged  of  Darius  for  Invading  their 
country,  pafied  the  Danube,  and  ravaged  all  that  part  of 
Thrace,  that  had  fubuiitted  to  the  Perfians,  as  far  as  the  Hel- 
lefpont.  Miltiades,  to  avoid  their  fury,  abandoned  the  Cher- 
fonefus :  But  after  the  enemy  retired,  he  returned  thither 
again,  and  was  reilored  to  the  fame  povvcr  he  had  before  over 
-the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 


SECTION  V. 

Darius' s  Congest  of  India. 

About  the  fame  time  ",  which  was  in  the  thirteenth  year  o£ 
Darius's  reign,  this  prince  having  an  ambition  to  extend  his 
dominion  eaftwards,  lirft;  refolved,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  con- 
quefls,  to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  country.  ^  To  this 
end,  he  caufed  a  jSeet  to  be  built  and  fitted  out  at  Cafpatyra, 
a  city  upon  the  Indus,  and  did  the  fame  at  fevcral  other  pla- 
ces on  the  fame  river,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of*  Scythia.  The 
command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  f  Scylax,  a  Grecian  of 
Caryandia,  a  town  of  Caria,  who  was  perfe611y  well  verfed  in 
maritime  affairs.  His  orders  were,  to  fail  down  that  river,  and 
get  all  the  knowledge  he  poflibly  could  of  the  country  on  both 
lldes,  quite  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  to  pafs  from 
tlience  into  the  foutliern  ocean,  and  to  fteer  his  courie  after- 
wards to  the  weft,  and  fo  return  back  that  way  to  Perfia.  Scy- 
lax, having  exactly  obferved  his  inil ructions,  and  failed  quite 
down  the  river  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the  flraits  of 
Babelmandel ;  and  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  montlis  from  the 
time  of  his  fetting  out  from  Cafpatyra,  he  arrived  in  Egypt  at 
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*  He  means  the  Afiatic  Scythia, 

f  There  is  a  treatile  of  geography  intitlcd  wsjiVxa.-,  and  compoA-a  by  one  Scy- 
lix  cf  Caryandia,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  perfon  fpoken  of  in  this  place, 
Kut  that  opinion  is  attended  with  fonic  diflicultics,  wliich  have  given  •ccafion  to 
y^zi.^j  lc;'.rn;d  di.iilTtatious. 
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the  fame  pert  *,  from  whence^Ncchao,  king  of  Egypt,  had 
formerly  fent  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his  fervice,  with 
orders  to  fail  round  the  coafts  of  Africa.  Very  probably  this 
was  the  fame  port  where  now  flands  the  town  of  Suez,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  K.ed  fea.  From  th'ence  Scylax  returned 
to  Sufa,  where  he  gave  Darius  an  accouiit  of  all  his  difcoveries. 
Darius  afterwards  entered  India  with  an  armj',  and  fubjecled 
bU  that  vail  country.  The  reader  will  naturally  expeft  to  be 
informed  of  the  particulars  of  fo  important  a  war.  But  ^  He- 
rodotus fays  not  one  word  about  it  :  He  only  tells  us,  that  In- 
dia made  the  twentieth  province,  or  government,  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire,  and  that  the  annual  revenue  of  it  was  worth  three 
hundred  and  lixty  talents  of  gold  to  Darius,  which  amount  to 
near  eleven  millions  of  livers  of  French  money,  fomething  lefs 
uhan  five  hundred  thcufand  pounds  Sterling. 


SECTION  VI. 

^v  Revolt  of.  the  Ionians. 

J^ARius,  after  his  return  to  Sufa  ^  from  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, had  given  his  brother  Artar.hernes  the  government  of 
Sardis,  and  made  Otanes  commander  in  Thrace,  and  the  adja- 
cent countries  alcrg  the  fea-coaft,  in  the  room  of  Megabyfus. 
*  From  a  fmall  fpark,  kindled  by  a  fedition  at  Naxus,  a  great 
flame  arofe,  which  gave  occafion  to  a  confiderable  war.  Naxus 
v/as  the  mofl  important  ifland  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  iEgean 
fea,  now  called  the  Archipelago.  In  this  fedition  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  liaving  been  ovcrpov/ered  by  the  populace,  who 
were  the  greater  number,  many  of  the^richeft  families  were 
baniihed  out  of  the  ifland.  Hereupon  they  fled  to  Miletos, 
and  addjreiTed  themfelves  to  AriHagoras,  imploring  him  to  rein- 
date  them  in  their  own  city.  He  was  at  that  time  governor 
of  that  city,  as  lieutenant  to  Hyftiaeus,  to  v.hom  he  was  both 
nephew  and  fon-ia-law,  and  whom  Darius  had  carried  along 

X  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  42.         y  Lib.  iii.  c.  94. 
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•with  hiiii  to  Sufa.     Ariftagoi^s  promifed   to  give  thefe  exile3 
the  afliflance  they  defired. 

But  not  being  powerful  enough  himfelf  to  execute  what  he 
had  promifed,  he  went  to  Sardis  and  communicated  the  affair 
to  Artaphernes.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  this  was  a  very 
favouiable  opportunity  for  reducing  Naxus  under  the  power 
of  Darius  ;  that  if  he  were  once  mafter  of  that  ifland,  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cyclades  would  fall  of  themfelves  into  his  hands^ 
one  after  another;  that,  in  confequence,  the  ifle  of  Euboea,  now 
Negropont,  which  was  as  large  as  Cyprus,  and  lay  very  near 
it,  would  be  eafily  conquered  ;  which  would  give  the  king  a 
free  pafiage  into  Greece,  and  the  means  of  fubjedling  all  that 
country  ;  and,  in  (hort,  that  an  hundred  fhips  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  effedlual  execution  of  this  enterprife.  Artaphernes 
was  fo  pleafed  with  the  projeft,  that  inftead  of  one  hundred 
velTels,  which  Ariftagoras  required,  he  promifed  him  two  hun- 
dred, in  cafe  he  obtained  the  king's  confent  to  the  expedition. 

The  king,  charmed  with  the  mighty  hopes  with  which  he 
was  flattered,  very  readily  approved  the  enterprife,  though  at 
the  bottom  it  was  founded  only  in  injuftice,  and  a  boundlefs 
ambition  ;  as  alfo  upon  perfidioufnefs  on  the  part  of  Ariftago- 
ras and  Artaphernes.  No  conftderation  gave  him  a  moment's 
paufe.  The  moft  injurious  project  is  formed  and  accepted 
without  the  leaft  reluftance  or  Icruple :  Motives  of  advantage 
and  convenience  folely  determine.  1  he  i(le  lies  convenient  for 
the  Periians  :  This  is  conceived  a  fuflicient  title,  and  a  war- 
rantable ground  to  reduce  it  by  force  of  arms.  And,  indeed, 
moft  of  the  other  expeditions  of  this  prince  bad  no  better  prin- 
ciple. 

As  foon  as  Artaphernes  had  obtained  the  king'i  confent  to 
this  projeft,  he  made  the  neccffbry  preparations  for  executing 
it.  The  better  to  conceal  his  defign,  and  to  furprife  the  peo- 
ple of  Naxus,  he  fprcad  a  report  that  his  fleet  was  going  to- 
wards the  Hellefpont  ;  and  tlie  fpring  following  he  lent  the 
number  of  fhips  he  had  promifed  to  Miletos  under  the  com- 
mand of  Megabates,  a  Pcrlian   nobleman  of  the  royal  family 
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of  Archaemcnes.  But  being  dire£led  in  l.is  commiiTion  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Ariftagoras,  that  haughty  Pcrfian  could  not  bear 
to  be  under  the  command  of  an  Ionian,  efpecially  one  who 
treated  him  in  a  lofty  and  imperious  manner.  This  pique  oc- 
cafioned  a  breach  between  the  two  general?,  which  rofe  fo 
high,  that  Megabates,  to  be  revenged  of  Ariftagoras,  gave  the 
Naxians  fecret  intelligence  of  the  defign  formed  againft  them. 
Upon  wliich  intelligence  they  madefuch  preparations  for  their 
defence,  that  the  Perfians,  after  having  fper.t  four  months  in 
beueging  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  coniumed  all  their  pro- 
vifions,  were  obliged  to  retire. 

^  This  projcft  having  thus  mifcarried,  Megabates  threw  all 
the  blame  upon  Ariftagoras,  and  entirely  ruined  hiscredit  with 
Artaphernes.  The  Ionian  fowefaw,  that  this  accident  would  be 
attended,  not  only  witlj  the  lofs  of  his  government,  but  with 
his  utter  ruin.  The  defperate  fituation  he  was  in,  made  him 
think  of  revoltlr.';  from  the  king,  as  the  only  expedient  where- 
by he  could  pofliblv  fave  hirafelf.  No  fooner  had  he  formed 
this  defign,  but  a  meflenger  came  to  him  from  Hyftiaeus,  who 
gave  him  the  fame  counfel.  Kyftiaeus,  who  had  now  been 
fome  years  at  the  Perfian  court,  being  difgufted  with  the  man- 
ners of  that  nation,  and  having  an  ardent  deftre  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  thought  this  the  rnoft  likely  means  of  bring- 
ing it  about,  and  therefore  gave  Ariftagoras  that  counfel.  He 
flattered  himfelf,  that  in  cafe  any  troubles  arofe  in  Ionia,  he 
could  preyail  with  D:irius  to  fend  him  thither  to  appeafe  them  : 
And  in  effefl;  the  thing  happened  according  to  his  opinion. 
As  foon  as  Ariftagoras  found  his  dciign  fecpnded  by  the  or- 
ders of  Hyftiaeus,  he  imparted  them  to  the  principal  perfons 
of  Ionia,  whom  he  found  extremely  well  difpofed  to  enter  into 
his  views.  He  therefore  deliberated  no  longer;  but  being  de- 
terminetl  to  revolt,  applied  himfelf  wholly  in  making  prepa- 
parations  for  it. 

*  The  people  of  Tyre,  having  been  reduced  to  flavery  when 
their  city  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  groaned  under 
that  oppreflion  for  the  fpace  of  feventy  years.     But   sfter  the 
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expiration  of  that  term,  they  were  reftorcd,  according  to 
Ifaiah's  prophecy  *,  to  the  pofffflion  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges, with  the  liberty  of  having  a  king  of  their  own  ;  which 
liberty  they  enjoyed  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
feems  probable  that  this  favour  was  granted  them  by  Darius, 
in  confideration  of  the  fervices  he  expefted  to  receive  from 
that  city,  (vvhich  was  fo  powerful  by  fca),  in  reducing  the  loni- 
ans  to  their  ancient  fubjcdion.  This  was  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  Darius's  reign. 

^  The  next  year,  Ariflagoras,  in  order  to  engage  the  loni- 
ans  to  adhere  the  more  clofely  to  him,  re-inltated  them  in 
their  liberty,  and  in  all  tlieir  former  privileges.  He  began  with 
Miletos,  where  he  diveflcd  himfelf  of  his  power,  and  refigned 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  then  made  a  journey 
through  all  Ionia,  where,  by  his  example,  his  credit,  and  per- 
haps by  the  fear  that  tliey  would  be  forced  to  it  wliether  they 
would  or  no,  he  prevailed  upon  all  the  other  tyrants  to  do  the 
fame  in  every  city.  They  complied  the  more  readily  with  it, 
as  the  Perfian  power,  fince  the  check  it  received  in  Scythia, 
was  the  lefs  able  to  proteft  them  againft  the  lonians,  who  were 
naturally  fond  of  liberty  and  a  ftate  of  indeperdenc}',  and  pro- 
felTed  enemies  to  all  tyranny.  Having  united  them  all  in  this 
manner  in  one  common  league,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  de- 
clared the  head,  he  let  up  the  ilandard  of  rebellion  againft  t 
king,  and  made  great  preparations  by  fea  and  land  for  fupport 
ing  a  war  againft  him. 

*  To  enable  himfelf  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  vigour, 
Ariftagoras  went,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following,  to 
Lacedaemon,  In  order  to  bring  that  city  into  his  interePis,  and 
engage  it  to  furnifli  him  with  fuccours.  Cleomenes  was  at  this 
time  king  of  Sparta.  He  was  the  fon  of  Anaxand rides  by  a 
fecond  wife,  whom  the  Ephori  had  obliged  him  to  marry,  be- 
caufe  he  had  no  iffue  by  the  firft.     He  had  by  her  three  fons 

d  Herod.  1.  V.  c.  37,  3S.  c  IblJ.  c.  38,  41,  49.  51- 

*  Jtnd  it  fhall  come  to  pafs  after  the  end  of  fcventy  years,  that  the  I^erd  will 
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befides  Cleomenes,  namely,  Dorlae.us,  Leonidas,  and  Cleom- 
brotus,  the  two  laft  of  which  afcendcd  the  throne  of  Lacedae- 
mon  in  their  turns.  Ariftagoras  then  addrefied  himfelf  to 
Cleomenes,  and  the  time  and  place  for  an  interview  between 
them  being  agreed  on,  he  waited  upon  him,  and  reprefented 
to  him,  that  the  lonians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  country- 
men ;  that  Sparta  being  the  mofl  powerful  city  of  Greece,  it 
would  be  for  ?ier  honour  to  concur  with  him  in  the  defign  he 
had  formed  of  reftoring  the  lonians  to  their  liberty  ;  that  the 
Perfians,  their  common  enemy,  were  not  a  warlil-ie  people,  but 
exceeding  rich  and  wealthy,  and  confequently  would  become 
an  eafy  prey  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  that,  confidering  the  pre- 
fent  fpirit  and  difpofition  of'  the  lonians,  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult lor  them  to  carry  their  viftorious  arms  even  to  Sufa,  the 
metropolis  of  tl'.e  Peiiian  empire,  and  the  place  of  the  king's 
refidence  :  He  Ihewed  him,  at  the  fame  time,  a  defcription  of 
all  the  nations  and  towns  through  which  they  were  to  pafs, 
engraven  upon  a  little  plate  of  brafs  which  he  had  brought 
along  with  him,  Cleomenes  deiired  three  days  time  to  coniider 
of  his  propofals.  That  term  being  expired,  he  alked  the  Ionian 
how  far  it  was  from  the  Ionian  fea  to  Sufa,  and  how  much  time 
it  required  to  go  from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  Ariftago- 
ras, without  confidering  the  efFecl  his  anfwer  w^as  likely  to  have 
with  Cleomenes,  told  him,  that  from  Ionia  to  Sufa  was  about 
three  months  *  journey.  Cleomenes  was  fo  amazed  at  this 
propolal,  that  he  imm.ediately  ordered  him  to  depart  from 
Sparta  before  fun-fet.  Ariftagoras  neverthelefs  followed  him 
home  to  his  houfe,  and  endeavoured  to  win  him  by  arguments 
of  another  fort,  that  is,  by  prefents.  The  firft  fum  he  offer- 
ed him  was  only  ten  talents,  which  were  equivalent  to  thirty 
thoufand  livres    French  inoney  :   That  being  refufed,  he  ftill 

*  Aecordiag  to  Herodotus's  computation,  who  reckons  the  parafanga,  a  Per- 
{ian  meafure,  to  contain  30  ftadia,  it  is  from  Sardis  to  Sufa  450  parafangas,  or 
13,500  ftadja,  which  make  675  of  our  leagues;  for  we  generally  reckon  20 
{ladia  to  one  of  our  common  leagues.  So  that  by  travelling  150  fladia  per  day, 
which  make  fcven  leagues  and  an  half,  our  meafure,  it  is  ninety  days  journey 
from  Sardis  to  Sufn.  If  they  fet  out  from  Ephefus,  it  would  require  about  four 
iaj's  more-,  for  Ephcfus  is  540  ftadia  from  Surdis. 
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rofe  In  his  offers,  till  at  lall  he  propofed  to  give  him  fifteen 
talents.  Gorgo,  a  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  about  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  whom  her  father  had  not  ordered  to  quit  the 
room,  as  appi'ehending  nothing  from  lb  young  a  child,  hea:r- 
ing  the  propofals  that  were  made  to  her  father,  cried  ouf: 
*'  Fly,  father,  fly;  this  ftranger  will  corrupt  you."  Cleome- 
nes laughed,  but  yet  obferved  the  child's  admonition,  and  ac- 
tually retired.     Ariflagoras  left  Sparta. 

^  From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  found  a 
more  favourable  reception.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  ar- 
rive there  at  a  time,  when  the  Athenians  were  extremely  well 
difpofed  to  hearken  to  any  propofals  that  could  be  made  to 
them  againft  the  Perfians,  with  whom  they  were  highly  offend- 
ed on  the- following  occaiion.  Hippias,  the  *  fon  of  Pififtra- 
tus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  about  ten  years  before  the  time  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  having  been  baniflied,  after  having  tried  in  vain 
abundance  of  methods  for  his  re-eflablilhment,  at  lad  went  to 
Sardis,  and  made  his  application  to  Artaphernes.  He  infinu- 
ated  himfelffo  far  into  the  good  opinion  of  that  governor,  that 
he  gave  a  favourable  ear  to  all  he  faid,  to  the  difadvantage  of 
the  Athenians,  and  became  extremely  prejudiced  againft  them. 
The  Athenians,  having  intelligence  of  this,  fent  an  ambaffa- 
dor  to  Sardis,  and  defued  of  Artaphernes,  not  to  give  ear  to 
what  any  of  their  outlaws  fliould  infinuate  to  their  difadran- 
tage.  Tlie  anfwer  of  Artaphernes  to  this  meffage  was,  that 
if  they  defired  to  live  in  peace,  they  mull  recall  Hippias.  When 
this  haughty  anfwer  was  brought  back  to  tke  Athenians,  the 
whole  city  was  violently  enraged  againft  the  Perfians.  Ari- 
flagoras, coming  thither  jult  at  this  junfture,  eafily  obtained 
all  he  defired.  Herodotus  remarks  on  this  occafion,  how  much 
eafier  it  is  to  impofe  upon  a  m-liitude,  than  upon  a  fingle  per- 
£^a  :  And  fo  Ariftagoras  found  it ;  for  he  prevailed  with  thirty 
thoufand  Athenians  to  come  to  a  refolution,  into  which  he 
could  not  perfuade  Cleomenes  alone.  They  engaged  imme- 
diately to  f  urniih  twenty  iliips  to  affift  him  in  his  dcfign  :   And 

f  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  55,9^'^  97- 
*  TUii  h&  Ivas  beeu  bcfcie  treated  at  hrg>:  in  the  prccedlnjj  veliuiif . 
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St  may  be  truly  faid,  that  this  little  fleet  was  the  original  fourcc 
of  all  the  calamities,  in  whix;h  both  the  Perfians  and  Grecians 
were  afterwards  involved. 

^  In  the  third  year  of  this  war,  the  lonians,  having  colledled 
fell  their  forces  together,  with  the  twenty  veffcls  furniflied  by 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  five  more  from  Eretria,  in  the  ifland 
cfEuboea,  theyfct  fail  for  Ephefus,  where,  leaving  their  fliips, 
they  inarched  by  land  to  the  city  of  Sardis  :  And  finding  the 
place  in  a  defencelefs  condition,  they  foon  made  themfelves 
maflers  of  It;  but  the  citadel,  into  which  Artaphernes  retired, 
they  were  not  able  to  force.  As  raofl  of  the  houfes  of  this 
city  were  built  with  reeds,  and  confequently  were  very  com- 
buftible,  an  Ionian  foldier  f:;t  fire  to  one  houfe,  the  flames  of 
which,  fpreading  and  communicating  itfelf  to  the  reft,  reduced 
the  whole  city  to  afhes.  Upon  this  accident,  the  Perfians  and 
Lydlans,  aflembling  their  forces  together  for  tlieir  defence,  the 
lonians  judged  It  was  time  for  them  to  think  of  retreating; 
and  accordingly  they  marched  back  with  all  pofTible  diligence, 
in  order  to  reimbark  at  Ephefus  :  But  the  Perfians  arriving 
there  almofi;  as  foon  as  they,  attacked  them  vigoroufly,  and 
deftroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men.  The  Athenians,  after 
the  return  of  their  fhips,  would  never  engage  any  more  In  this 
v,'ar,  notwitlillanding  all  the  inllajices  and  folLcitations  of  Avif^ 
tagoras. 

^  Darius  being  Informed  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  of  the 
part  the  Athenians  took  in  that  aifair,  he  refolved  from  that 
-^ery  time  to  mal.e  war  upon  Greece  :  And  that  he  might  ne- 
ver forget  his  refolution,  he  commanded  one  of  his  ofBcers  to 
cry  out  to  hiin  with  a  loud  voice  every  night,  when  he  was  a£ 
fupper:  *'  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians."  In  the  burning  of 
Sardis  it  happened,  that  the  temple  Cybele,  the  goddefs  of 
that  country,  was  confumed  with  the  reft  of  the  city.  This 
accident  ferved  afterwards  as  a  pretence  to  the  Perfians  to  burn 
all  the  temples  they  found  in  Greece  :  To  which  they  were 
likewife  induced  by  a  motive  of  religion,  v/hich  I  have  explain? 
ed  before. 

g  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  99,  IC3.  h  Ibid,  c.  loj.- 
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*  As  Ariftagoras,  the  head  and  manager  of  this  revolt,  was 
Hjaiaeus's  lieutenant  at  Miletos,  Darius  fufpeded  that  the  lat- 
ter might  probably  be  the  contriver  of  the  whole  conlpiracy  ; 
For  uhich  reafon  he  entered  into  a  Ucg  conference  with  him 
upon  the  fubjefl:,  and  acquainted  him  with  his  thoughts,  and 
the  juft  grounds  he  had  for  his  fufpicions.     Hylliaeus,  who 
was  a  crafty  courtier,  and  an  expert  mafter  in  the  ai  t  of  diill-m- 
bling,  appealed  extremely  furprifed  and  afFlifted  j   and  fpeak- 
ing  in  a  tone  that  at  once  exprelTed  both  forrow  and  indigna- 
tion, thus  endeavoured  to  purge  himfelf  to  the  kino- :  *«  U  it 
'♦  poflible  then  for  your  Majefty  to  have  entertained  {o  injuri- 
♦♦  ous  a  fufpicion  of  the  moft  faithful  and  mod  alTcaiouate  of 
"  your  fervants?  I  concerned  in  a  rebellion  againft  you  I  Alas  ! 
*'  What  is  there  in  the  world  that  could  tempt  me  to  it?    Do 
«'  I  want  any  thing  here  ?   Am  I  not  already  raifed  to  one  of 
"  the  higheft  ftations  in  your  court  ?  And  bclides  the  honour 
«'   I  have  of  aflilHng  at  your  councils,   do   I  not  daily  receive 
"  new  proofs  of  your  bounty,  by  the  numberlefs  fixvours  vou 
"  heap  upon  me?"     After  this  he  infinuated,  that  the  revolt 
in  Ionia  proceeded  from   his   abfence   and   dillance  from   the 
country  ;  that  they  had   waited  for  that  opportunity  to  relx.!  ; 
that  if  he  had  ftaid  at  Miletos,  the  conlpiracy  would  never  have 
been  formed  ;  that    the  fareil  way  to  redore  the  king's  affairs 
in  that  province,  would  be  to   fend  him  thither ;  that  he  pro- 
mifed  him,  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  head,  to  deliver  AripLagoras 
into  his  hands  ;  and  engaged,  befides  all  this,  to  make  the  large 
illand  of  Sardinia  *  tributary  to  him.    The  bcfl  princes  arc  of- 
ten too  credulous  ;   and  when    they  have  once  taken  a  fubjecl 
into  their  confidence,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  withdraw  it  from 
him;  nor  do  they  eahly  undeceive  themfelves.    Darius,  impof- 
edupon  by  the  air  of  fincerity,  with  which  Hyfliaeus  fpoke  on 
this  occafion,  believed   him   on  his   own  word,  and  gave  him 
leave  to  return  to  Ionia,  on  condition  became  back  to  the  Per- 
fian  court  as  foou  as  he  liad  executed  what  he  promifcd. 

i  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  105,  107. 

*  This  ifland  is  Tcry  remote  from  Ionia,  and  could  have  no  relation  tc  it.  I  ;im 
therefore  apt  w  believe  it  iimft  lie  nx  error  tl.at  lia^  crept  into  tLc  text  cf  Iltro- 
tlutus. 
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^  The  revolters  in  the  mean  time,  though  deferted  by  the 
Athenians,  and  notwithflanding  the  confiderable  check  they 
had  received  in  Ionia,  did  not  lofe  courage,  but  flill  puflied  on 
their  point  with  refolution.  Their  fleet  fet  fail  towards  the 
Heilefpont,  and  the  Propontis,  and  reduced  Byzantium,  with 
the  major  part  of  the  other  Grecian  cities,  in  that  quarter. 
After  which,  as  they  were  returning  back  again,  they  obliged 
the  Carians  to  join  witli  them  in  this  war,  as  alfo  the  people 
of  Cyprus.  The  Perfian  generals,  having  divided  their  forces 
among  themfelves,  marched  three  different  ways  againft  the 
rebels,  and  defeated  them  in  feveral  encounters,  in  one  of 
which  Ariftagoras  was  flain. 

^  When  Hyftiaeus  came  to  Sardis,  his  intriguing  temper  form- 
ed a  plot  againft  the  government,  into  v/hich  he  drew  a  great 
number  of  Perlians.  But  perceiving  by  feme  difccurfe  he  had 
with  Artaphcrnes,  that  the  part  he  had  had  in  the  revolt  of  Io- 
nia was  not  unknown  to  that  governor,  he  thought  it  not  fafe 
for  him  to  ftay  any  longer  at  Sardis,  and  retired  fecretly  the 
night  following  to  the  ide  of  Chios  •,  from  thence  he  fcnt  a 
trufty  mcirenger  to  Sardis,  with  letters  for  fuch  of  the  Perfians 
as  he  had  gained  to  his  party.  This  mcffenger  betrayed  him, 
and  delivered  his  letters  to  Artaphernes  ;  by  which  means  the 
plot  was  difcovered,  all  his  acconiplices  put  to  death,  and  his 
project  utterly  defeated.  But  Hill  imagining,  that  he  could 
bring  about  fome  enterprife  of  importance,  if  he  were  once  at 
the  head  of  the  Ionian  league,  he  made  feveral  attempts  to  get 
into  Miletos,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  by  the 
citizens  :  But  none  of  his  endeavours  fuccccded;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Chios. 

"*  There,  being  alked  why  he  had  fo  flrongly  urged  Arifta- 
goras to  revolt,  arid  by  tliat  means  involved  Ionia  in  fuch  ca- 
lamities, he  m.ade  anfvver,  that  it  was  becaufe  the  king  had  re- 
folved  to  tranfport  the  lonians  into  Phoenicia,  and  to  plant  the 
Phoenicians  in  Ionia.  But  all  this  was  a  mere  ftory  and  fiftion 
of  his  own  inventing,  Darius  having  never  conceived  any  fuch 

k  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  103,  104,  108,  et  122. 
1  Ibid.  1.  vi,  c.  I — c.  ni  Ibid,  c.  x. 
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deugn.  The  artifice  however  ferved  his  purpofe  extremely 
well,  not  only  for  juftifying  hun  to  the  lonians,  but  alfo  for 
engaging  thcni  to  profccute  the  war  with  vigour.  For,  being 
alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  this  tranfmigration,  they  came  to 
a  firm  refolution  to  defend  themfelves  againll  the  Pv^rfiani  to 
the  lafl  extremity. 

"  Artaphcrnes  and  Otanes,  with  the  refl:  of  the  Porfnn  ge- 
nerals, finding  that  Miletos  was  the  centre  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy, they  refolved  to  march  thitlier  with  all  their  forces  j 
concluding,  that  if  they  could  carry  that  city,  all  the  reft  would 
fubmit  of  courfe.  The  lonians,  having  intelligence  of  their  de- 
fign,  determined  in  a  general  affembly  to  fend  no  army  into 
the  field,  but  to  fortify  Miletos,  and  to  furnifii  it  as  v.ell  as 
pofSble  with  provifions,  and  all  things  necelTary  for  enduring 
a  fiege  ;  and  to  unite  all  their  forces  to  engage  the  Perfians  at 
fea,  their  dexterity  in  maritime  affairs  inducing  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  -ftiould  have  the  advantage  in  a  naval  battle.  The 
place  of  their  rendezvous  was  Lada,  a  fmall  ille  over  a^ainft: 
Miletos,  where  they  afiembled  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-three  veffels.  At  the  fight  of  this  fleet,  the  Pcrilr.ns, 
though  flronger  by  one  half  with  refpect  to  the  number  of  their 
fiiips,  were  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle,  till  by  their  emifiaries 
they  had  fecretly  debauched  the  greateft  part  of  the  confede- 
rates, and  engaged  them  to  defert:  So  that  when  the  two  fleets 
came  to  blows,  the  fliips  of  Samos,  cfLcflDos,  andfeveral  other 
places,  failed  off,  and  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  the 
remaining  fleet  of  the  confederates  did  not  confiil  of  above  an 
hundred  vefTels,  which  were  all  quickly  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  almoft  entirely  deftroyed.  After  this,  the  city  of 
Miletos  was  befieged,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  conquerors, 
who  utterly  defl:royed  it.  This  happened  fix  years  after  Arif- 
tagoras's  revolt.  All  the  other  cities,  as  well  on  the  continent 
as  on  the  feacoaft  and  in  the  ifles,  returned  to  their  duty  foon 
after,  either  voluntarily  or  by  force.  Tliofe  pcrfons  that  flood 
out  were  treated  as  they  had  been  threatened  beforehand. 
The  handfomeil  of  the  young  men  were  chofcn  tp  ferve  in  tlic 

n  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  6.  20,  3I,  ct  3.^ 
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king's  palace  ;  and  the  young  women  were  all  fent  Into  Per- 
fia;  the  cities  and  tetnples  were  reduced  to  afhes.  Thefe  wete 
the  effedls  of  the  revolt,  into  which  the  people  were  drawn  hj 
tlu;  ambiti  us  views  of  Ariftagoras  aid  Hyftiaeus. 

**  The  Ltll  of  thefe  two  had  his  fhare  in  ihe  general  calami- 
ty :  For  that  fame  year  he  was  taken  by  the  Perfians,  and  car- 
ried to  Sardis,  where  Artaphernes  caufed  him  to  be  immedi- 
ately hanged,  without  ccnfulting  Darius,  left  that  prince's  af- 
fection for  Kyftiaeus  fliould  incline  him  to  pardon  him,  and 
by  that  means  a  dangerous  enemy  fliould  be  left  alive,  who' 
might  create  the  Perfians  new  troubles.  It  appeared  by  the 
fequel,  that  Artaphariies's  conjedlure  was  well  grounded:  For 
when  Hyiliaeus's  head  was  brought  to  Darius,  he  exprefled 
great  diffatisfaftion  at  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  caufed  the 
head  to  be  honourably  interred,  as  being  th^  remains  of  a 
perfon  to  whom  he  had  infinite  obligations,  the  remembrance 
whereof  was  too  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind,  ever  to  be  ef- 
faced by  the  greatnefs  of  any  crimes  he  had  afterwards  com- 
mitted. Hyftiaeus  was  one  6f  thofe  reftlefs,  bold,  and  enter- 
priiing  fpirits,  in  whom  many  good  qualities  are  joined  with 
ftill  freater  vices  j  with  whom  all  means  are  lawful  and  good, 
that  fecm  to  promote  the  end  they  have  in  view  ;  Vv'ho  look 
upon  jultice,  probity,  and  fincerity,  as  mere  empty  names  ; 
■who  make  no  fcruple  to  employ  lying  or  fraud,  treachery,  or 
even  perjury,  when  it  is  to  ferve  their  turn  j  and  who  reckon 
it  as  nothing  to  ruin  nations,  or  even  their  own  country,  if 
neceilary  to  their  own  elevation.  His  end  was  worthy  his  fen- 
timents,  and  what  is  common  enough  to  thefe  irreligious  po- 
liticians, who  facrifice  every  thing  to  their  ambition,  and  ac- 
knowledge no  other  rule  of  their  aftions,  and  hardly  any  other 
God,  but  their  interefl  and  fortune. 

SECTION  VII. 

The  Expedition  ofDARivs's  Armies  agai/i/l  Greece. 

Darius  P,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  having  re- 
called  all  his  other  generals,  fent  Mardonius,  the  fon  of  Go- 
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brjas,  a  joung  lord  of  an  illuftrious  Perfian  familj',  wlio  had 
lately  married  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  to  comniand  in 
chief  thrcugbout  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Afia,  with  a  parti- 
cular order  to  invade  Greece,  and  to  revenge  the  burning  of 
Sardis  upon  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians.  The  king  did  not 
fliew  much  wifdom  in  thii  choice,  by  which  he  preferred  a 
young  man,  becaule  he  was  a  favourite,  to  all  his  oldell  and 
moft  experienced  generals  ;  cfpecially  as  it  was  in  \.o  difficult 
a  war,  the  fuccels  of  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart,  and 
wherein  the  glory  of  his  reign  was  infinitely  concerned.  His 
being  fon-in-law  to  the  king  was  a  quality'-  indeed,  that  might 
augment  his  credit,  but  added  nothing  to  his  real  merit,  or 
his  capacity  as  a  general. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  Into  which  he  had  marched 
with  his  land-forces,  after  having  paOed  through  Thrace,  the 
whole  country,  terrified  by  his  power,  fubmitted.  But  hl5 
fleet,  attempting  to  double  mount  Athcs,  uow  called  Capo 
Santo,  in  order  to  gain  the  coalis  of  Macedonia,  was  attacked 
with  fo  violent  a  Itorm  of  wind,  that  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred Ihips,  with  above  twenty  thoufand  men,  perlflied  in  the 
fea.  His  land-army  met  at  the  fame  tlmie  with  no  lefs  fatal  a 
blow.  For,  being  encamped  in  a  place  of  no  fecurity,  the 
Thracians  attacked  the  Perfian  camp  by  night,  made  a  great 
ilaughter  of  the  men,  and  wounded  Mardonlus  himfelf.  All 
this  ill-fucccfs  obliged  him  fliortly  after  to  return  into  Afia, 
with  grief  and  confufion  at  his  having  mifcarricd  both  by  fea 
and  land  in  this  expedition. 

Darius  perceiving  too  late,  that  Mardonlus's  youth  and  in- 
experience had  occafioncd  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  recalled 
him,  aud  put  two  other  generals  in  his  place,  Dates,  a  Medo, 
and  Artaphernes,  fon  of  his  brother  Artaphernes,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Sardis.  The  king's  thoughts  were  earneftly 
bent  upon  putting  in  execution  the  great  defign  he  had  long 
had  in  his  mind;  which  was,  to  attack  Greece  with  all  hi 
forces,  and  particularly  to  take  a  fignal  vengeance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  and  Eretria,  whofe  enterprife  againil  Sardis  waS 
perpetually  in  l.is  thoughts. 

Volume  III.  D 
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I.  Ihe  State  of  Athens.  l.he  Characters  of  Miltiales^ 

IhEMISTOCLES,  and  ARISTWES. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  war,  it  will  be  proper  to  refreHi 
our  memories  with  a  view  of  the  (late  of  Athens  at  this  time, 
which  alone  fuilained  the  firft  fhock  of  the  Perfians  at  Mara- 
thon ;  as  alfo  to  fonn  fome  idea  beforehand  of  the  great  men 
who  fliared  in  that  celebrated  viclorj. 

Athens,  juft  delivered  from  that  yoke  of  fervitude,  which 
fhe  had  been  forced  to  bear  for  above  thirty  years,  under  the 
tyranny  of  Pifiltratus  and  his  children,  now  peaceably  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  liberty,  the  fweetncfs  and   value  of  which 
were  only  heightened  and  improved  by  that  fhort  privation. 
Lacedaemon,  which   was  at   this  time  the  miftrefs  of  Greece, 
and  had  contributed   at   firfl  to  this  happy  change  in  Athens, 
feemed  afterwards  to  repent  of  her  good  offices  :  And  growing 
jealous  of  the   tranquillity  flie  herfelf  had  procured  for  her 
neighbours,  flie  attempted   to   difturb   it,  by  endeavouring  to 
reinllate  Hippias  the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  in  the  government  of 
Athens.     But  all  her  attempts  were  fruitlefs,  and  ferved  only 
to  manifeft  her  ill-will,  and  her  grief,  to  fee  Athens  determin- 
ed to  maintain  its  independence  even  of  Sparta  itfelf.  Hippias 
hereupon  had  recourfe  to  the  Pcrlians.     Artaphernes,   gover- 
nor of  Sardis,  fent   the  Athenians  word,   as   we   have  already 
mentioned,  that  they  muft  re-eftabllfti  Hippias  in  his  authority, 
unlefs  they  chofe  rather  to  draw  the  whole  power  of  Darius 
upon  them.     This  fecond  attempt  fucceeded  no  better  than 
the  firft.  Hippias  was   obliged  to  wait   for   a  more  favourable 
junfture.     We   fliall  fee  prefently,  that  he  ferved   as   a  con- 
dudor  or  guide  to  the  Perfian  generals,  fent  by  Darius  againft 
Greece. 

Athens,  from  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  was  quite  another 
city  than  under  her  t^^rants,  and  difplayed  a  very  different  kind 
of  fpirit,  ^  Among  the  citizens,  Miltiades  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  moll  in  the  War  with  the  Perfians,  which  we  are  going  to 
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relate.  He  was  die  fon  of  Clmon  an  illuftrlous  Athenian. 
This  Gimon  had  a  half-brother  by  the  mother's  fide,  whofe 
name  was  likewife  Miltiades,  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily in  Egina,  who  had  lately  been  received  into  the  number 
of  the  Athenian  citizens.  He  was  a  perfon  of  great  credit 
even  in  the  time  of  Pifiilratus  :  But,  being  unwilling  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  a  defpotic  government,  he  joyfully  embraced  the 
offer  made  him,  of  going  to  fettle  with  a  colony  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Cherfonelus,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  Dolonci,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  to  be  their  king,  or,  according 
to  the  language,  of  thofe  times,  their  tyrant.  He  dying  with- 
out children,  left  the  fovereignty  to  Stefagoras,  who  was  his 
nephew,  and  eldeft  fon  of  his  brother  Cimon  j  and  Stefagoras 
dying  alfo  without  iffuc,  the  fons  of  Pififlratus,  who  then  ruled 
the  city  of  Athens,  fent  his  brother  Miltiades,  the  perfon  we 
are  now  fpeaking  of,  into  that  country  to  be  his  fucceflbr.  He 
arrived  there,  and  eftablifiied  himfelf  in  the  government  in 
the  fame  year  Darius  undertook  his  expedition  againU;  the  Scy- 
thians. He  attended  that  prince  with  fome  fhips  as  far  as  the 
Danube  ;  and  was  the  perfon  who  advifed  the  lonians  to  de- 
Itroy  the  bridge,  and  return  home  without  waiting  for  Darius. 
During  his  refidence  in  the  Cherfonefus,  he  married  *  Hegefi- 
pyla,  daughter  of  Olorus,  a  Thracian  king  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, by  whom  he  had  Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  general, 
of  whom  a  great  deal  will  be  faid  in  the  fequel.  Miltiades, 
having  for  feveral  reafons  abdicated  his  government  in  Thrace, 
embarked  and  took  all  that  he  had  on  board  five  fliips,  and 
fet  fail  for  Athens.  There  he  fettled  a  fecond  time,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation. 

■^  At  the  fame  time  two  other  citizens,  younger  than  P/Iiltia- 
des,  began  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  at  Athens,  namely  Arif- 
tides  and  Thcmiftocles.  Plutarch  obferves,  that  the  former  of 
thefe  two  had   endeavoured   to   form  himfelf  upon  the  model 

Dij 

r  Plut.  in  Arift.  p.  319,  320.  et  in  Tlicm.  p.  1 12,  1 13.  An  fcni  fit  gcr.  Rcfp. 
p.  790,  791. 

*  After  the  death  of  Miltiades,  this  princefs  had  by  a  fecond  hufband  a  fon, 
who  was  called  Olorus,  after  the  name  of  bis  grandfather,  and  who  was  the  fathef 
♦f  ThViCydides  the  hiftorian.     Herpd. 
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of  Clifthenes,  one  of  tjie  greateft  men  of  his  time,  and  a  zea- 
lous  defender  of  liberty,  -vvho  had  very  much  contributed  to 
the  refloring  it  at  Athens,  by  expelling  the  Piiidratides  out  of 
that  city.  It  was  an  excellent  cuftom  among  the  ancients,  ?.ni 
which  it  were  to  be  wiihed  might  prevail  amongft  us,  that  the 
young  men,  ambitious  of  public  employments,  *  particularly 
attached  themfelves  to  fuch  aged  and  experienced  perfons,  as 
had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  moil  eminently  therein  ;  and 
who,  both  by  tlicir  convci'fation  and  example,  could  terxh 
them  the  art  of  acting  themfelves,  and  governing  others  with 
wifdom  and  difcretion.  Thus,  fays  Plutarch,  did  Ari Rides 
attach  himfelf  to  Clifthenes,  and  Cimon  to  Ariftides  ;  and  he 
mentions  fevei;il  others,  among  the  reft  Polyblus,  whom  v. e 
have  mentioned  fo  often,  and  who  in  his  youth  was  the  con- 
ftant  dlfciple,  and  faithful  imitator  of  the  celebrated  Phiio- 
poemen. 

Themiftocles  and  Ariftides  were  of  very  different  difpofi- 
tions  ;  but  they  both  rendered  great  fervices  to  the  common- 
wealth. The'Tiiftocles,  who  naturally  inclined  to  popular  go- 
vernment, omitted  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  render 
him  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  to  gain  him  friends  ;  behav- 
ino-  himfelf  with  great  affability  and  complaifance  to  every 
body,  always  ready  to  do  fervice  to  the  citizens,  every  one  of 
whom  he  knew  by  name  ;  nor  was  he  very  nice  about  the 
means  he  ufed  to  oblige  them.  •  Somebody  talking  with  him 
once  on  this  fubje^t,  told  him,  he  would  make  an  excellent 
magiitrate,  if  his  behaviour  towards  the  citizens  was  more  e- 
qual,  and  if  he  was  not  biafted  in  favour  of  one  more  than 
another  :  "  God  forbid,  replied  Themiftocles,  "  I  Ihould 
*'  ever  Ht  upon  a  tribunal,  where  my  friends  Ihould  find  no 
"  more  credit  or  favour  than  ftrangers."  Cleon,  who  ap- 
peared fome  time  after  at  Athens,  obferved  a  quite  different 
conduct,  but  j-et  fuch  as  was  not  wholly  exempted  from  blame. 
When  he  came  into  the  admiiniftration  of  public  affairs,  he  af- 
fembkd  all  his  friends,  and  declared  to  them,  that  from  that 

s  Cic.  de  Sfiicd.  Tlut.  An  fit  jcr.  Refp.  p.  806,  807. 
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moment  he  renounced  their  frienddiip,  left  it  fliould  prove 
an  obftacle  to  him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  and  caufe  him 
to  a5t  with  partiality  and  injuftice.  This  was  doing  them  very 
little  honour,  and  judging  hardly  of  their  integrity.  But,  as 
Plutarch  lays,  it  was  not  his  friends,  but  his  paOlons,  that 
he  ought  to  have  renounced. 

Ariftides  had  the  difcretion  to  obfcrve  a  juft  medium  be- 
tween thefe  two  vicious  extremes.  Bemg  a  favourer  of  arifto- 
cracy  In  imitation  of  Lycurgus,  whofe  great  admirer  he  was, 
lie  in  a  manner  (Iruck  out  a  new  path  of  his  own  ;  not  endea- 
vouring to  oblige  his  friends  at  the  expence  of  juftice,  and  yet 
always  ready  to  do  them  fervice  when  confiftent  with  it.  He 
carefully  avoided  making  ufe  of  his  friends  recommendations 
for  obtaining  employments,  left  it  ihould  prove  a  dangerous 
obligation  upon  him,  as  well  as  a  plaufible  pretext  for  them, 
to  require  the  fame  favour  from  him  on  the  like  occalion.  He 
ufed  to  fay,  that  the  true  citizen,  or  the  honed  man,  ought 
to  make  no  other  ufe  of  his  ci'edlt  and  power,  than  upon  all 
occafions  to  praclife  what  was  huneil  and  juft,  and  engage 
others  to  do  the  fame. 

Coniidering  this  contrariety  of  principles  and  humours 
?.mong  thefe  great  men,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if,  during  their 
adminlftration,  there  was  a  continu-itl  oppofition  between  them. 
Themiftocles,  who  was  bold  and  enterprlfing  in  almoft  all  his 
attempts,  was  ftill  fure  alm(>ft  always  to  find  Ariftides  againft 
him,  who  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  thwart  the  other's  de- 
signs, even  fomctlmes  when  they  were  juft  and  beneficial  to 
the  public,  L'ft  he  fhould  get  too  grcut  an  afcendant  and  au- 
thority, which  might  become  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth. 
One  day,  having  got  the  better  o:  Themiftocles,  who  had 
made  fume  propoHil  really  advantageous  to  the  flat.-,  he  could 
not  contain  himfelf,  but  cried  out  aloud  as  he  went  out  of  the 
affembiy,  "  That  the  Athenians  would  never  profper,  till  they 
"  threw  them  both  Into  the  Barathrum:"  The  Barathrum 
was  a  pit,  into  which  malefa6lors  condemned  to  die  were 
-: brown.      '  Bui:  notwithftanding  this  mutual  oppofition,  wheia 
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the  common  intereft  was  at  ftake,  thej  were  no  longer  ene- 
mies :  And  whenever  they  were  to  take  the  field,  or  engage 
in  any  expedition,  they  agreed  together  to  lay  afide  all  differ- 
ences on  leaving  the  city,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  refume  them 
on  their  return,  if  they  thought  fit. 

The  predominant  paffaon  of  Themiflocles  was  ambition  and 
the  love  of  glory,  which  difcovered  itfelf  from  his  childhood. 
After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which  we  Ihali  fpeak  of  prefent- 
ly,  when  the  people  were  every  where  extolling  the  valour 
and  conduft  of  Miltiades,  who  had  won  it,  Themiflocles  ne- 
ver appeared  but  in  a  very  thoughtful  and  melancholy  hu- 
mour :  He  fpent  whole  nights  without  fleep,  and  was  never 
ieen  at  public  feafls  and  entertainments  as  ufual.  When  his 
friends,  aftonifhed  at  this  change,  afked  him  the  reafon  of  it, 
he  made  anfwer,  "  That  Miltiades's  trophies  would  not  let  him 
•'  fleep."  Thefe  were  a  kind  of  incentive,  which  never  ceafed 
to  prompt  and  animate  his  ambition.  From  this  time  The- 
miflocles additled  himfelf  wholly  to  arms  ;  and  the  love  of 
martial  glory  wholly  engroHed  him. 

As  for  Ariftides,  the  love  of  the  public  good  was  the  great 
fpring  of  all  his  adlions.  What  he  was  moll  particularly  ad- 
mired for,  was  his  conftancy  and  fleadinefs  under  the  unfore- 
feen  changes  to  which  thofe  who  have  the  admiuiftration  of 
afTairs,  are  expofed ;  for  he  was  neither  elevated  wich  tiie  ho- 
nour conferred  upon  him,  nor  call  dov/n  at  the  contempt  and 
difappointments  he  fometimes  experienced.  On  all  occafions, 
he  preferved  his  ufual  calirxucfs  and  temper,  being  perfuaded, 
that  a  man  ought  to  give  himfelf  up  entirely  to  his  country, 
and  to  ferve  it  with  a  perfedt  dlfintereftednefs,  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  glory  a<;  to  riches.  The  general  elleem  for  the  up- 
rightnefs  of  his  intentions,  the  purity  of  his  zeal  for  the  inte- 
reft s  of  the  flate,  and  the  fincerity  of  his  virtue,  appeared  one 
day  in  the  theatre,  when  one  of  ^fchylus's  plays  v/as  a6ling. 
For  when  the  a£lor  had  repeated  that  verfe,  which  defcribes 
the  cliaradler  of  Amphiarus,  "  He  does  not  defire  to  feem  an 
"'  honeil  and  virtuous  man,  but  really  to  be  fo,"  the  whole 
audience  caQ;  their  eyes  upon  Ariftides,  and  applied  the  fenfs 
to  him,  •"-  ■ 
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Another  thing  related  of  him,  with  relation  to  a  public  p-n- 
ployment,  is  very  remarkable.  He  was  no  fooner  made  trea- 
furer-general  of  the  republic,  but  he  made  it  appear,  that  his 
predeceffors  in  that  office  had  cheated  the  (late  of  vaft  fums 
of  money  ;  and  amongft  the  refl,  Themillocles  in  particular  : 
For  this  great  man,  with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable 
on  that  head.  For  which  reafon,  when  Ariftides  came  to  pafs 
his  accounts,  Themiftocles  raifed  a  miglity  fatlion  againft  him, 
accufed  him  of  having  embezzled  the  public  tx-eafure,  and  pre- 
vailed fo  far,  as  to  have  him  condemned  and  fined.  But  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  the  moft  virtuous  part  of  the  citi- 
zens, riling  up  againft  fo  unjuft  a  fentence,  not  only  the  judg- 
ment was  reverfed  and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was  elected 
treafurer  again  for  the  year  enfuing.  He  then  feemed  to  re- 
pent of  his  former  adminiftration  ;  and  by  fliewing  himfelf 
more  tradable  and  indulgent  towards  others,  he  found  out  the 
fecret  of  pleafing  ail  that  plundered  the  commonwealth  :  For, 
as  he  neither  reproved  them,  nor  narrowly  infpected  their  ac- 
counts ;  all  thofe  plunderers,  grown  fat  with  fpoil  and  rapine, 
now  extolled  Ariftides  to  the  fkies.  It  -would  have  been  eafy 
for  him,  as  we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himfelf  in  a  pofl  of 
that  nature,  which  feems,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it  by 
the  many  favourable  opportunities  it  lays  in  his  way;  efpecial- 
iy  as  he  had  to  do  with  oiHcers,  who  for  their  part  were  in- 
tent upon  nothing  but  robbing  the  public,  and  would  have 
been  ready  to  conceal  the  frauds  of  the  treafurer  their  mailer, 
upon  condition  he  did  them  the  lame  favour. 

The-fe  very  officers  now  made  intereft  with  the  people  to 
have  him  continued  a  third  year  in  the  fame  employment.  But 
when  the  time  of  ele<ftion  was  come,  juft  as  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  ele6ling  Ariftides  unanimoufly,  he  rofe  up,  and  warm- 
ly reproved  the  Athenian  people  :  "  What,"  fays  he,  "  when 
*'  I  managed  your  treafure  with  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence 
"  an  honell  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with  the  moll  cruel  treat- 
*'  ment,  and  the  moll  mortifying  returns  ;  and  now  that  I 
*'  have  abandoned  it  to  the  mercy  of  all  thefe  robbers  of  the 
■'   public,  I  am  an  admirable  mun,  and  the  bell  of  citizens  !  I 

D  iii; 
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*'  •'annct  help  declaring  to  jou,  that  I  am  more  afhamed  of  the 
"  honour  you  do  me  this  daj,  than  I  was  of  the  condemna- 
**  tion  you  pafl'ed  againll  me  this  time  ttvelvemonth  :  And 
*'  with  grief  I  find,  that  it  is  n)ore  glorious  with  us  to  be  com- 
"  plaifant  to  knaves,  than  to  fave  the  treafures  of  the  repub- 
"  lie."  By  this  declaration  he  filenced  the  public  plunderers, 
and  gained  the  efleem  of  all  good  men. 

Such  were  the  chitraflers  of  thefe  two  illuftrious  Athenians, 
who  began  to  diilinguilh  their  extenfive  merit,  when  Dailus 
turned  his  arm^  agaii?ft  Greece. 

1.  Darius  fends  Heralds  v:to  Greece,  in  order  to  found 
the  People,  and  to  i  equv  e  them  to  fuhmit, 

"  Before  this  prince  would  direftly  engage  in  this  enterprife, 
he  judged  it  expedient,  firfl  of  all,  to  found  the  Grecians,  and 
to  know  in  wiiat  manner  the  different  flates  ftood  affecl:ed  to- 
wards him.  With  this  view  he  fent  heralds  into  all  parts  of 
Greece,  to  require  earth  and  water  in  his  name;  This  was  the 
form  ufed  by  the  Perlians  when  they  exafted  fubmiilion  from 
thofe  they  were  for  fubjecllng  to  them.  On  the  avrivr.l  of 
thefe  heralds,  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  dreading  the  power 
of  the  Perfians,  complied  with  their  demands  ;  as  did  alfo  the 
inhabitants  of  T^glna,  a  little  ille,  over-agalnft  and  not  far 
from  Athens.  This  proceeding  of  the  people  of  ^gina  w^'-s 
looked  upon  as  a  public  trcafon.  The  Athenians  reprtfcntcd 
the  matter  to  the  Spartans,  who  immediately  fent  Cleomenes, 
one  of  their  kings,  to  apprehend  the  authors  of  it.  The  peo- 
ple of  ilifcina  refufed  to  deliver  taein,  under  pretence  thnt  lie 
came  without  his  colleague.  This  colleague  was  Damaratus, 
who  had  Llmfelf  fuggelled  that  excufe.  As  foon  as  Cleome- 
nes  was  retarned  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  De- 
maratus  for  that  affront,  he  endeavoured  to  get  him  depofed, 
as  not  being  of  the  royal  family;  and  fucceeded  in  his  attempt 
by  the  aflillance  of  the  pricflcis  of  Delphos,  whom  he  had  fub- 
orned  to  give  an  anfwer  favourable  to  his  defig-ns.  Demara- 
tus,  not  being  able  to  endure  fo  grofs  an  injury,  baniflied  him- 

u  Her.  I.  vi.  c.  49.  ct  86. 
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felf  from  his  country,  and  retired  to  Darius,  who  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  gave  him  a  confiderablc  fettlemer.t  in 
Perfia.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  by  Leutychides,  who 
joined  his  colleague,  and  went  with  him  to  ^gina,  from 
whence  they  brought  away  ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  committed  them  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Athenians,  their 
declared  enemies.  Cleomenes  dying  not  long  after,  and  the 
fraud  he  had  committed  at  Delphos  being  difcovered,  the  La- 
cedaemonians endeavoured  to  oblige  the  people  of  Athens  to 
fet  thofe  prifoners  at  liberty,  but  they  refufed. 

^  The  Perfian  heralds,  who  went  to  Sparta  and  Athens, 
were  not  fo  favourably  received,  as  thofe  that  had  been  fent 
to  the  otlier  cities.  One  of  them  was  thrown  into  a  v/ell,  and 
the  other  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  v/ere  bid  to  take  their  earth 
»nd  water.  I  fl^-ould  be  lefs  furprifcd  at  this  unworthy  treat- 
ment, if  Athens  alone  had  been  concerned  in  it.  It  was  a 
proceeding  fuitable  enough  to  a  popular  government,  ralh,  im- 
petuous, and  violent ;  where  r'^afon  is  feldom  heard,  and  every 
thing  determined  by  pafiion.  But  I  do  not  find  any  thing  in 
this  agreeable  to  the  Spartan  equity  and  gravity.  They  were 
at  liberty  to  refufe  v»'hat  was  demanded  :  But  to  treat  public 
officers  in  fuch  a  manner,  was  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations.  ^  If  what  the  liiftcrians  fay  on  this  head  be  true, 
the  crime  did  not  remain  uupunifhed.  Taltliybius,  one  of 
Agamemnon's  heralds,  was  honoured  at  Sparta  as  a  god,  and 
had  a  temple  there.  He  revenged  the  indignities  done  to  the 
heralds  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  made  the  Spartans  feel  the 
efFefts  of  his  wrath,  by  bringing  raany  terrible  accidents  upon 
them.  In  order  to  appeafe  him,  and  to  expiate  their  offence, 
they  fcnt  afterwards  feveral  of  their  cliief  citizens  into  Perfia, 
who  voluntarily  offered  themfelvcs  as  victims  for  their  country. 
They  were  delivered  into  the  haadi;  of  Xerxes,  who  would  not 
let  them  futFer,  but  fent  then  back  to  their  own  country.  As 
for  the  Athenians,  Talthybius  executed  his  vengeance  on  the 
family  of  Miltiades,  who  was  principally  concerned  ia  tlic  out- 
rage committfd  upon  Darius's  heralds. 

X  Hcroc'.  1.  vii.  c.  133,  136,    y  Ibid.  c.  135,  ij(5.     Tauf.  in  Lacon.  p.  iZi,  183. 
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3  The  Persians  defeated  at  Marathon  hy  Miltiales. 

^  Darius  immediately  font  away  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 
^vhom  he  had  appointed  generals  in  the  room  of  Mardonius. 
Their  inftruflions  were,  to  give  up  Eretria  and  Athens  to  be; 
plundered,  to  burn  all  the  houfes  and  temples  therein,  to  make 
all  the  inhabitants  of  both  places  prifoners,  and  to  fend  them 
to  Darius  ;  for  which  purpofe  thej  went  provided  with  a  great 
number  of  chains  and  fetters.  *  They  fet  fail  with  a  fleet  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  fhips,  and  an  army  of  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  men.  After  having  made  themfelves  mafter$  of  the  ifles 
in  the  ^gean  fea,  which  they  did  without  difficulty,  they 
turned  their  courfe  towards  Eretria,  a  city  of  Euboea,  w^hich 
they  took  after  a  fiege  of  feven  days,  by  the  treachery  of  fome 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  :  They  reduced  it  entirely  to  afb.es, 
put  all  the  inhabitants  in  chains,  and  fent  them  to  Perlia.  *•  Da- 
rius, contrary  to  their  expectation,  treated  them  kindly,  and 
gave  them  a  village  in  the  country  of  Cillia  for  their  habita- 
tion, which  was  but  a  day's  journey  from  Sufa,  where  '  Apol- 
lonius  Tyanaeus  found  fome  of  their  defcendants  fix  hundred 
years  afterwards, 

^  After  this  fuccefs  at  Eretria,  the  Perfians  advanced  toward? 
Attica,  Hippias  conducted  them  to  Marathon,  a  little  town 
by  the  fea  fide.  They  took  care  to  acquaint  the  Athenians 
with  the  fate  of  Eretria  ;  and  to  let  them  know,  that  not  an 
inhabitant  of  that  place  had  efeaped  their  vengeance,  in  hopes 
that  this  news  would  induce  them  to  furrender  immediately. 
The  Athenians  had  fent  to  Lacedaemon,  to  defire  fuccours  3- 
gainft  the  common  enemy,  which  the  Spartans  granted  them 
inflantly  and  without  deliberation  ;  but  which  could  not  fet 
out  till  fome  days  after,  on  account  of  an  ancient  cuftomanda 
fuperflitious  maxim  among  them,  that  did  not  admit  them 
to  begin  a  march  before  the  full  of  the  moon.  Not  one  of 
their  other  allies  prepared  to  fuccour  them,  fo  great  terror  had 

z  A.  M.  3514.  Ant.  J.  C.  490.  a  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  829.  b  Herod  1, 
vi.  c.  119.  c  Philoflr.  1.  i.  c.  17.  d  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  I*i^  I20.  Cor.  Nep, 
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the  formidable  army  of  the  Perlians  fprcad  on  every  fide.  The 
inhabitants  of  Plataea  alone  furnirucd  them  with  a  thoufaud 
foldiers.  In  this  extremity  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  arm 
their  flaves,  which  had  never  been  done  there  before  this  oc- 
cafion. 

The  Perfian  army  commanded  by  Datis,  confifled  of  an  hun- 
dred thouHind  foot,  and  ten  thoufaad  horfe.  That  of  the 
Athenians  amounted  in  all  but  to  ten  thoufand  men.  This 
had  ten  generals,  of  whom  Miitiadcs  was  the  chief  j  and  thcfe 
ten  were  to  have  the  command  of  the  whole  army,  each  for  a 
day,  one  after  another.  There  was  a  gi'eat  difpute  among 
thefe  onicers,  whether  they  fliould  hazard  a  battle,  or  expert 
the  enemy  within  their  walls.  The  latter  opinion  had  a  great 
majority,  and  appeared  very  reafonable.  For,  what  appear- 
ance of  fuccefs  could  there  be  in  facing  with  a  handful  of  foldiers 
fo  numerous  and  formidable  an  army  as  that  of  the  Perfians  ? 
Miltiades  however  declared  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and  fhew- 
ed,  that  the  only  means  to  eialt  the  courage  of  their  own 
troops,  and  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  thofe  of  the  enemy,  was  to 
advance  boldy  towards  them  with  an  air  of  confidence  and 
intrepidity.  Ariftides  flrenuoufly  defended  this  opinion,  and 
brought  fome  of  the  other  commanders  into  it,  fo  that  when 
the  fufFrages  came  to  be  taken,  they  were  equal  on  both  fides 
of  the  queftioni  Hereupon  Miltiades  addreffed  himfelf  to  Cal- 
limachus,  who  was  then  *  Polemarch,  and  had  a  right  of  vot- 
ing as  well  as  the  ten  commanders,  lie  very  warmly  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that  the  fate  of  their  country  was  then  in  his 
hands  ;  and  that  his  fingle  vote  was  to  determine  whether 
Athens  fliould  preferve  her  liberty,  or  be  enflaved  ;  and  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  by  one  word  to  become  as  famous  as  Har- 
modivis  and  Ariftogiton,  the  authors  of  tliat  liberty  which  the 
Athenians  enjoyed.  Callimachus  pronounced  that  word  in 
favour  of  Miltiadss's  opinion.  And  accordingly  a  battle  was 
refolved  upon. 

Ariftides  refledling  that  a   command   which  changes  every 

*  The  Pokmarch  at  Athens  was  both  an  officer  and  a  cjnfiJcrable  niagiftratc, 
equally  rmployed  to  comnnand  in  the  army,  and  to  adniiniilcr  juftice.  I  flial'  givf 
a  larger  account  of  this  office  in  another  place. 
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day,  ir.ufl:  neceffarilj  he  feeble,  unequal,  not  of  a  piece,  often 
contrary  to  itfelf,  and   incapable   either  of  projecting,  or  exe- 
cuting any  uniform  defign,  was  of  opinion,  that  their  danger  was 
hoth  too  threat  and  too  prelling  for  them  to  expofe  their  affairs 
to  fnch  inconveniencies.     In  order  to  prevent  them,  he  judged 
it  neceiTarv  to  vefl  the  wliole  power  in  one  fingle  perfon  :  And, 
to  induce  liis  colleagues  to  act  conformably,  he  himfelf  fet  the 
fiift  example  of  refignaticn.     When  the  day  came,  on  which 
it  was  his  tu:n  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  he  refigned  it 
to  Miki^des,  as  the  more  able  and  experienced  general.     The 
ether  commanders   did  the  fame,   all  fentiments   of  jcaloufy 
giving  way  to  the  love  of  the  public  good  :  And,  by  this  day's 
Lehavour  we   may  learn,   that  it  is  almoft  as  glorious  to  ac- 
knowledge merit  in   other  perfons,  as  to  have  it  in  one's  felf. 
Miltiades  however   thought  fit  to  wait  till  his  own  day  crme. 
Then,  like    an  able  captain,  he  endeavoured  by  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground  to  gain  what  he  wanted  in  Hrength  and 
number.     He  drcv/   up   his   army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
that  the  enemy  fliouid  not  be  able  either  to  furround  him,  or 
charge  him  in  the  rear.    On  the  two  fides  of  his  army  he  caufr 
ed  large  trees  to  be  thrown,  which  were  cut  down  on  purpofe, 
in  order  to  cover  his  flanks,  and  render  the  Perfian  cavalry 
ufelefs.     Datis,  their  commander,  w^as  very  fenfible,  that  the 
place  was  not  advantageous  for  him  :  But,  relying  upon  the 
number  of  his  troops,  which  was  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  Athenians;  and,  on   the  other  hand,  not  being  willing  to 
ft  ay  till   the  reinforcement  of  the  Spaitans  arrived,  he  deter- 
mined to  engage.     The  Athenians  did  not   wait  for  the  ene- 
my's charging  them.     As  foon  as    the   fignal  for  battle   was 
given,  they  ran  againil  the  enemy  with  all  the  fury  imaginable. 
The  Perfians  looked  upon  this  firil  ilep  of  the  Athenians  as  a 
piece  of  madnefs,  coniiderlng  their  army  was  fo  fmall,  and  ut- 
terly deftitute  both    of  cavalry  and  archers  :   But  they  were 
quickly  undeceived.  Herodotus  obferves,  that  tljis  was  tiie  firfl 
time    the  Grecians  began  an  er.gagemimt  by  running  m  this 
manner  ;  which  may  feem  fomewhat  aftoniihing.     And,   m- 
"deed,  was  there  not  reafcn  to   apprehend,    that  their  running 
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xvould  in  fome  meafure  weaken  the  troops,  and  blunt  the  edse 
of  their  firil  impK'tuofify  ;  and  that  the  foldiers,  having  ault- 
ted  their  ranks,  might  be  out  of  breath,  liient,  and  in  dilor. 
der,  when  tliej  came  to  the  &nc\-iiy,  v/ho,  waiiin"-  to  receive 
them  in  good  order  and  wiihout  fhrring,  onght,  one  would 
think,  to  be  in  a  ccndition  to  fuflain  their  cliargc  advanta- 
geounj?  *=Tl)i3  connderation  engaged  Pompsy,  at  the  battle  of 
Phavfalia,  to  keep  his  troops  in  a  fteadj  pofture,  and  to  forbid 
them  making  any  motion,  till  the  enemy  made  the  finl  attack: 
''But  Caefar*  blames  Pompey's  conduiSb  in  this  relpecl,  and 
gives  this  reafon  for  it :  That  the  impetuonty  of  an  avmy'd  mo- 
tion in  running  to  engage,  infplres  the  foldiers  witli  a  certain 
enthunafm  and  martial  fury,  and  gives  an  addiiional  force  to 
their  blows,  and  that  it  increafes  and  inflames  ilitir  courage, 
which  by  the  rapid  movement  of  fo  many  thoufand  men  to- 
gether is  blown  up  and  animated,  to  ufe  the  exprefTion,  like 
flames  by  the  wind.  I  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen  who  prnfcfs 
arms,  to  decide  the  point  between  thofe  tv\o  great  captains, 
and  return  to  my  fubje£l. 

The  battle  Vv'as  very  fierce  and  obfl:inate.  Miltiadcs  had 
made  the  wings  of  his  arm}'  exceeding  ftrong-,  but  had  left  the 
main  body  more  weak,  and  not  fo  deep  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
feems  manifeft  enough.  Having  but  ten  thoufand  men  to  op- 
gofe  to  fuch  a  numerous  and  vaft  army,  it  was  impoffiblc  for 
him  either  to  make  a  large  front,  or  to  give  an  eonr-J  depth  to 
his  battalions.  He  was  obliged  thei-efore  to  take  his  choice  ; 
and  he  imagined,  that  he  could  gain  the  victory  no  otherwife, 
than  bv  the  efforts  he  fliould  make  with  his  two  wings,  in  order 
to  break  iuid  difperfe  thofe  of  the  Pcrlians  ;  not  doubting,  but, 
when  his  wings  wei^e  once  viclorious,  they  would  be  able  to 
attack  the  enemy's  main  body  in  flank,  aud  complete  the  vlc- 

e  Caef.  in  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iii.  f  Flat,  in  Pom  p.  (,^6.  et  in  Citf.  p.  719. 

*  Quod  noliis  niiidenj  nulla  ratione  fjdum  a  Pompcio  vid  ;tur:  piopteriia  quoJ 
eft  quaedam  incitatio  ati  ue  alacritas  naturalitcr  innata  omnibus  quae  ftudic  F"g" 
nae  incenditur.     Hanc  non  reprimere,  fed  augcre  imperatore?  dcbent.     Caef. 
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tor  J  without  much  difficulty.  This  was  the  fame  plan  as  Hanni- 
bal followed  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well  with  him,  and  which  indeed  can  fcarce  ever  fail  of 
fucceeding.  The  Perfians  then  attacked  the  main  body  of  the 
Grecian  army,  and  made  their  greatefl  effort  particularly  upon 
their  front.  This  was  led  by  Ari (tides  and  Themiilocles,  who 
fupported  it  a  long  time  with  an  intrepid  courage  and  bravery, 
but  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  ground.  At  that  very  in- 
ftant  came  up  their  two  victorious  wings,  which  had  defeated 
thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  put  ihem  to  flight.  Nothing  could  be 
m.ore  feafonable  for  the  main  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  which 
began  to  be  broken,  being  quite  born  down  by  tlie  number 
of  the  Periians.  The  fcale  was  quickly  turned,  and  the  bar- 
barians were  entirely  routed.  They  all  betook  themfelves  to 
their  heels  and  fied,  not  towards  their  camp,  but  to  their 
fhips,  that  they  might  make  their  efcape.  The  Athenians 
purfued  them  thither,  and  fet  many  of  their  veflcls  on  fire. 
On  this  occafion  it  was  that  Cynaegyrus  the  brother  of  the 
poet  /Efchj'lus,  who  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  fhips,  in  order  to 
get  into  it  with  thofe  that  fled,  *  had  his  right  hand  cut  off, 
and  fell  into  the  fea  and  was  drowned..  The  Athenians  took 
feven  of  their  fhips.  They  had  not  above  two  hundred  men 
killed  on  their  fide  in  this  engagement;  whereas  on  the  fide  of 
the  Perfians  above  fix  thoufand  were  flain,  without  reckoning 
thofe  who  fell  into  the  fea  as  they  endeavoured  to  efcape,  or 
thofe  that  were  confumed  with  the  fhips  fet  on  fire. 

Hippias  was  killed  in  the  battle.  That  ungrateful  and  per- 
fidious citizen,  in  order  to  recover  the  unjufl  dominion  ufurped 
by  his  father  Pififtratus  over  the  Athenians,  had  the  bafenefs 
to  become  a  fervile  courtier  to  a  barbarian  prince,  and  to  im- 
plore his  aid  againft  his  native  country.  Urged  on  by  hatred 
and  revenge,  he  fuggefted  all  the  means  he  could  invent  to 
load  his  country  with  chains ;  and  even  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  its  enemies,  with  defign  to  reduce  that  city  to   aflies,  to 

.  *  Jiiftiti  adds,  that  Cyr.aeg^yrus  having  firfl;  had  his  right  and  then  his  left  hand 
cut  off  with  an  ax,  laid  hold  of  the  veffel  with  his  teeth,  and  would  not  let  go,  fc 
vicilent  was  his  rage  againft  the  enemy.  This  account  is  utterly  fabulous,  and  hajl 
cot  the  Icall  appearance  of  truth  In  it. 
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which  he  owed  his  birth,  and  againft  which  he  had  no  other 
ground  of  complaint,  than  that  flie  would  not  acknowledge 
him  for  her  tyrant.  An  ignominious  death,  together  with 
everlafting  infamj  entailed  upon  his  name,  was  the  juft  re- 
ward of  fo  black  a  treachery. 

*^  Immediately  after  the  battle,  an  Athenian  foldier,  Hill 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  quitted  the  army,  and 
ran  to  Athens  to  carry  his  fellow-citizens  the  happy  news  of 
the  victory.  When  he  arrived  at  the  magiilrate's  houfe,  he 
only  uttered  two  or  three  words,  *  "  Rejoice,  rejoice,  the 
*'  vidlory  is  ours,"  and  fell  down  dead  at  their  feet. 

^  The  Periians  had  thought  themfelves  fo  fure  of  vi6lory, 
that  they  had  brought  marble  to  Marathon,  in  order  to  erect 
a  trophy  there.  The  Grecians  took  this  marble,  and  caufed  a 
llatue  to  be  made  of  it  by  Phidias,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  f 
Nemefis,  who  had  a  temple  near  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  fought. 

The  Perfian  fleet,  inllead  of  failing  by  the  iflands,  in  order 
to  re-enter  Afia,  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium,  with  the  defign 
of  furprifing  Athens,  before  the  Athenian  forces  Ihould  arrive 
there  to  defend  the  city.  But  the  latter  had  the  precaution  to 
march  thither  with  nine  tribes  to  fecure  their  country  ;  and 
performed  their  march  with  fo  much  expedition,  that  they  ar- 
rived there  the  fame  day.  The  diftance  from  Marathon  to 
Athens  is  about  forty  miles,  or  fifteen  French  leagues.  This 
was  a  great  deal  for  an  army  that  had  jufl  undergone  a  long 
and  rude  battle.  By  this  means  the  defign  of  their  enemies 
mifcarried. 

Ariflides,  the  only  general  that  flayed  at  Marathon  with 
his  tribe,  to  take  care  of  the  fpoil  and  prifoners,  a£led  fuitably 
to  the  good  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  him  :  For,  though 
gold  and  filver  were  fcattered  about  in  abundance  in  the  ene- 
my's camp,  and  though  all  the  tents  as  well  as  gallies  that  were 

g  Plut.  de  glor.  Athcn.  p.  347.  h  Pauf.  1.  i.  p.  62. 

*  Xa/^sTi,  Xa!^i>(/i.iv.  I  could  not  render  the  livelinefs  of  the  Greek  exprcffion 
ill  our  language. 

f  This  was  the  goddefs,  whofe  bufincfsit  was  to  pufiifh  injufticc  and  oppreflioB. 
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taken,  were  full  of  rich  clothes  and  coftly  /iirniture,  and  trea- 
fure  of  all  kinds  to  an  immenfe  value  ;  he  not  only  was  not 
tempted  to  touch  any  of  it  himfelf,  but  hindered  every  body 
elfe  from  touching  it. 

As  foon  as  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  over,  the  Lacedae- 
monians began  their  march  v/ith  two  thoufand  men  ;  and, 
having  travelled  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  arrived  in 
Attica  after  three  days  hard  marching  ;  the  length  of  the  way 
from  Sparta  to  Atcica  v/as  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  fladia, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  Englifh  miles.  '  The  battle  was 
fought  the  day  before  they  arrived  :  However,  they  proceeded 
to  Marathon,  where  they  found  the  fields  covered  with  dead 
bodies  and  riches.  After  having  congratulated  the  Athenians 
on  the  happy  fuccefs  of  the  battle,  they  returned  to  their 
own  country. 

They  were  hindered  by  a  fooliih  and  ridiculous  fuperftition, 
from  having  a  Ihare  in  the  mofl  glorious  aftion  recorded  in 
hillory  :  For  it  is  almoft  without  example  that  fuch  an  handful 
of  men  r.s  the  Athenians  were,  fhould  not  only  make  head 
againft  fo  numerous  an  army  as  that  of  the  Periians,  butihould 
entirely  rout  and  defeat  them.  One  is  aftonidied  to  fee  fo  for- 
midable a  power  attack  fo  fmall  a  city  and  mifcarry  ;  and  we 
are  almoft  tempted  to  diibelieve  the  truth  of  an  event,  that 
appears  fo  improbable,  and  which  neverthelefs  is  very  certain 
and  unqucftionable.  This  battle  alone  fliews,  what  wonderful 
tilings  may  be  performed  by  an  able  general,  who  knows  how 
to  take  his  i.dvantages  ;  by  the  intrepidity  of  foldiers,  who  are 
not  afraid  of  death  ;  by  a  zeal  for  one's  country ;  the  love  of 
liberty  ;  an  hatred  and  deteftaticn  of  flavery  and  tyranny  ; 
which  were  fentiments  natural  to  the  Athenians ;  but  undoubt-' 
edly  very  much  augmented  and  inflamed  in  them  by  the  very 
prefence  of  Hippias,  whom  they  dreaded  to  have  again  for 
their  mafter,  after  all  that  had  pafTed  between  them. 

^  Plato  in  more  places  than  one,  makes  it  liis  Lufinefs  to 
extol  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  is  for  having  that  adion 
conijdered  as  the  fouvce  and  original  caufe  of  all  the  viftories 

i  Ifor.  m  Panfg.  p.  113. 
,    k  In  Mcnrx.  p.  235,  240     Et  lib  iii.  dc  kg.  p.  6(;8,  699, 
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that  were  gained  afterwards.  It  was  undoubted!}'  this  viclory 
that  deprived  the  Perfian  power  of  that  terror  which  had  ren- 
dered them  fo  formidable,  and  made  every  thing  (loop  before 
them  :  It  was  this  vidory  that  taught  the  Grecians  to  know 
their  own  ftrcngth,  znd  not  to  tremble  before  an  enemy,  ter- 
rible only  in  name  ;  that  made  them  find  by  experience,  that 
viclory  does  not  depend  fo  much  upon  the  number,  as  the 
courage  of  troops  ;  that  fet  before  their  eyes  in  a  mod  con- 
fpicuons  light,  the  glory  there  is  in  facrificing  one's  life  in  the 
defence  of  our  country,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  liberty  ; 
and  laftly,  that  infpired  them,  through  the  wliole  courfc  of 
fucceeding  ages,  with  a  noble  emulation,  and  warm  defire  to 
miitate  their  anceftors,  and  not  to  degenerate  from  their  virtue. 
For,  on  all  important  occafions,  it  was  cuftomary  among  them 
to  put  the  people  in  mind  of  Miltiades  and  his  invincible 
troop  ;  that  is,  of  a  little  army  of  heroes,  whofe  intrepidity 
and  bravery  had'done  fo  much  honour  to  i\thens. 

'  Thofe  that  were  flain  in  the  battle  had  all  the  honour  im- 
mediately paid  to  them  that  was  due  to  their  merit.  Illuf- 
trious  monuments  were  erefted  to  them  all,  in  the  very  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought ;  upon  which  their  own  names 
and  that  of  their  tribes  were  recorded.  There  were  three  dif- 
tin6l  fets  of  monuments  feparately  fet  up  5  one  for  the  Atheni- 
ans, another  for  the  Flataeans,  and  a  third  for  the  flaves, 
whom  they  had  admitted  among  their  foldiers  on  that  occafion. 
Miltiades's  tomb  was  erefted  afterwards  in  the  fame  place. 

"•  The  i-efleftion  Cornelius  Nepos  makes  upon  what  the 
Athenians  did  to  honour  the  memory  of  their  general,  deferves 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  Formerly,  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  the  Ro- 
mans, our  anceftors  rewarded  virtue  by  marks  of  diflinclion 
that  were  not  ftately  or  magnificent,  but  fuch  as  were  rarely 
granted,  and  for  that  very  reafon  were  highly  efteemed  ;  where- 
as now  they  are  fo  profufely  beftowed,  that  little  or  no  value 
is  fet  upon  them.  The  fame  thing  happened,  adds  he,  among 
J  the  Athenians.  All  the  honour  tliat  was  paid  to  Miltiades 
'the  great  deliverer  of  Athens,  and  of  all  Greece,  was,  tliut  \n 

Volume  HI.  .  E 

4  Pauf.  in  Attic,  p.  60,  6r.  «i  C..r.   Nep.  in  Milt.  c.  'ih 
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a  pifture  of  tlie  battle  of  Maratlion,  drawn  by  order  of  the 
Athenians,  he  was  reprefented  at  the  head  of  the  ten  com- 
manders, exhorting  the  foldier^,  and  fetting  them  an  example 
of  their  dutj'.  But  this  fame  peojjle  in  later  ages,  being  grown 
more  powerful,  and  corrupted  by  the  flatteries  of  their  orators, 
decreed  three  hundred  llatues  to  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

"Plutarch  makes  the  fame  reflection,  and  wifely  obferves, 
that  the  *  honour  which  is  paid  to  great  men  ought  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  reward  of  tljelr  iiluftrious  aflions,  but  only 
as  a  mark  of  the  efteem  of  them,  v.'hereof  fuch  monuments 
are  intended  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance.  It  is  net  then 
the  ftatelinefs  or  magnificence  of  public  monuments  which 
gives  them  their  value,  or  makes  them  durable,  but  thefincere 
gratitude  of  thofe  that  ereft  them.  The  three  hundred  ftatues 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  were  all  thrown  down  even  in  his  own 
lifetime;  but  the  pifture  in  which  Miltiades's  courage  was 
reprefented,  was  preferved  many  ages  after  him. 

°  This  pi£lure  was.  kept  at  Athens  ^n  a  gallery,  adorned  and 
enriched  with  different  paintings,  all  excellent  in  their  kind, 
and  done  by  the  greateft  mafters  ;  which  for  that  reafon  was 
called  5r«i«;?.?!,  iignifying  varied  and  diverlified.  The  celebrated 
Polygnotus,  a  native  of  the  ifle  of  Thafos,  and  one  of  the 
fineft  painters  of  his  time,  painted  this  picture,  or  at  leaft  the 
greateft  part  of  it  ;  and,  as  l)e  valued  himfelf  upon  his  honour, 
end  was  more  attached  to  glory  than  intereft,  he  did  it  gratis, 
and  would  not  receive  any  recompence  for  it.  The  city  of 
Athens,  therefore,  rewarded  him  with  a  fort  of  coin,  that  was 
more  acceptable  to  his  tafte,  by  procuring  an  order  from  the 
Amphiclyons  to  appoint  him  a  public  lodging  in  the  city, 
where  he  might  live  daring  his  own  pleafure. 

P  The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  towards  Miltiades  was  of 
no  very  long  dur-^tioa.  xxfter  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he 
deured  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  feventy  Ihips, 

n  In  praec.  de  rep.  ger.  p.  Sao.         o  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  9. 
p  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  ijz,  136.     Cor.  Nep.  in  Milt.  c.  vii,  viii. 

*  Oi  ya^  fiuff6hl\i!t.t  J:~  tkj  -^^k^Hii;,  u,XXa  fifijit^ey,  iriiv  riittiv,  f»«  koi  iiecftin)  vre\ii 
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in  order  to  puniih  and  fubdue  the  iflands  that  had  favoured 
the  Barbarians.  Accordingly  he  reduced  feveral  of  them:  But 
having  had  ill  fuccefi  in  the  ifle  of  Paros,  and  upon  a  falfe  re- 
port of  tlie  arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  raifed  the  liege 
which  he  had  laid  to  the  capital  city,  wherein  he  had  received 
a  very  dangerous  wound,  he  returned  to  Athens  with  his  fleet  j 
and  was  there  impeached  by  a  citizen,  called  Xanthippus,  who 
accufed  him  of  having  raifed  the  fiege  through  treachery,  and 
in  confideration  of  a  great  fum  of  money  given  him  by  the 
king  of  Perfia.  As  little  probability  as  there  was  in  this  Pe- 
culation, it  neverthelefs  took  place  againfl  the  merit  and  in- 
nocence of  Miltiades.  ^  He  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  life, 
and  to  be  throv/n  into  the  Barathrum  ;  a  fentence  pajQTed  only 
upon  the  greateft  criminals  and  malefadtors.  The  magillrate 
oppofed  the  execution  of  fo  unjuft  a  condemnation.  All  the 
favour  fliewn  to  this  preferver  of  his  country,  was  to  have  the 
fentence  of  death  commuted  into  a  penalty  of  fifty  taJents,  or 
fifty  thoufand  crowns  French  money,  being  the  fum  to  which 
the  expences  of  the  fleet,  that  had  been  equipped  upon  his 
folicitation  and  advice,  amounted.  Not  being  rich  enough  to 
pay  this  fum,  he  was  pat  into  prifon,  where  he  died  of  the 
wound  he  had  received  at  Paros.  Cimon,  his  fon,  who  was 
at  this  time  very  young,  fignalized  his  piety  on  this  occafion, 
as  we  ihall  find  in  the  fequel  he  did  his  courage  afterwards. 
He  purchafed  the  permiirion  of  burying  his  fatlier's  body,  by 
paying  the  fine  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  in  which  he  had  been 
condemned  ;  which  Turn  the  young  man  railed,  as  well  as  he 
could,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  friends  and  relations. 

Cornelius  Nepos  obferves,  that  what  chiefly  induced  the 
Athenians  to  a£t  in  this  manner,  with  regard  to  Miliiades,  was 
only  his  merit  and  great  reputation,  which  made  the  people, 
who  were  but  lately  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  flavery  under 
Pifidratus,  apprehend,  that  Miltiades,  who  had  been  tyrant 
before  in  the  Cherfonefus,  might  afFed  the  faine  at  Athens  *. 

Eij 

q  Plut.  in  Georg.  p.  519- 
*  Haec  popuius  refpiciens  malult  cam  Innocentcm  plcdi,  quatn  fc  diutiu*  cffe 
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They  therefore  cLofe  rather  to  punilli  an  innocent  perfon, 
than  to  be  under  perpetual  appreheniions  of  him.  To  this 
fame  principle  was  the  inflitutioii  of  the  ollracifm  at  Athens 
owing.  ^  I  have  elfewhere  given  an  account  of  the  moft  plau- 
fible  reafons,  upon  which  the  ollracifm  could  be  founded : 
But  I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  fully  juftify  fo  llrange  a  policy, 
to  which  all  merit  becomes,  fufpeiled,  and  virtue  irfelf  appears 
criminal. 

*  This  appears  plainly  in  the  baniHiment  of  AriftidcS.  His 
inviolable  attachment  to  juftice  obliged  him  on  many  occafions 
to  oppofe  The:iaiitoc]es  ;  who  did  not  pique  himfelf  upon  his 
delicacy  in  that  refpect,  and  who  fpared  no  intrigues  and  cabals 
to  engage  the  fuftrages  of  the  people,  for  removing  a  rival  who 
always  oppofed  his  ambitious  deligns.  *  This  is  a  llrange  in- 
lisnce,  that  a  perfon  ma}'-  befuperior  in  merit  and  virtue,  with- 
out being  fo  in  credit.  The  impetuous  eloquence  of  Themif- 
tocles  bore  down  the  juflice  of  Ariuides,  and  occalioned  his 
bauiiliment.  la  this  kind  of  trial  the  citizens  gave  their  fuf- 
trages by  writing  the  name  of  the  accufed  perfon  upon  a  Ihell, 
called  in  Greek  otfaxn,  from  whence  came  the  term  Ollracifm. 
On  this  occafion,  a  peafant,  who  could  not  write,  and  did  not 
know  Ariftides,  applied  to  himfelf,  and  delired  him  to  put  the 
name  of  Ariftides  upon  his  fiiell.  "  Has  he  done  you  any 
"  wrong,"  laid  Ariftides,  "  that  you  are  for  condemning  him 
"  in  this  manner?"  '*  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  do  not  fo 
*'  much  as  know  him  ;  but  I  am  quite  tired  and  angry  with 
"  hearing  every  body  call  him  the  Juft."  Ariftides,  without 
faying  a  word  more,  calmly  took  the  ihell,  wrote  his  own 
name  in  it,  and  returned  ir.  He  fet  out  for  his  banilliment, 
imploring  tiie  gods  that  no  accident  might  befall  his  country 
to  make  it  regret  him.     The  great  Camillus  |,  in  a  like  cafe,  . 

r  Man.  c'Etad.  Tom.  iii.  p.  707.  s  Plut.  in  Arift.  p.  322,  323. 

*  In  his  cognitum  eft,  quar.to  antiftarct  eloquentia  inr.ocentiae.  Quanquam 
«nim  adeo  excellebat  Arifcides  abflinentia,  ut  uiius  poft  hominum  memoriam,  quod 
quideni  nos  audierimuF,  cognomine  Juftus  fit  appellatus ;  tamen  a  Thcmiftpclc 
collabefacftus  teftula  ilia  exilio  decern  annorum  multatus  eft.     Cor.  Nep.  in  Arift. 

t  In  exilium  abiit,  precatus  ab  diis  immortalibus,  fi  exilio  fibi  ea  injuria  fieret 
prime  quoque  teuipoic  defiJcriur.i  fui  civitaa  ingratae  facerunt.    Liv.  1.  v.  n.  32- 
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did  not  imitate  his  generofitj,  and  prayed  to  a  quite  dKTerent 
efFecl,  defiring  the  gods  to  force  his  ungrateful  country,  by 
fome  misfortune  to  have  occafion  for  his  aid,  and  recall  him 
as  foon  as  pollible. 

'  O  happy  republic,  cries  out  Valerius  Maxiraus,  fpe?.king 
of  Ariftides's  baniftiment,  which,  after  having  fo  bafely  treat- 
ed the  moft  virtuous  man  it  ever  produced,  has  ftill  been  able 
to  find  citizens  zealoiifly  and  faithfully  attached  to  her  fervice  ! 
"  Felices  Athenas,  cjuae  pofl  illius  exilium  invcnire  aliquem 
**  aut  virum  bonum,  aut  amantem  fui  civem  potuerunt;  cum 
**  quo  tunc  ipfa  fanditas  migravit  I" 

SECTION  VIII. 

Darius  refohes   to  make   War  in  PERSON  agaivjl  Egi'PT 
and  againjl  GREECE,   'ijc. 

When  Darius  "  received  the  pews  of  the  defeat  of  his  army 
at  Marathon,  he  was  violently  enraged  ;  and  that  bad  fuccefs 
was  fo  far  from  difcouraging  or  diverting  him  from  carrying 
on  the  war  againfl  Greece,  that  it  toniy  ferved  to  animate  him 
to  purfize  it  with  the  greater  vigour,  in  order  to  be  revenged 
at  the  fame  time  for  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  for  the  dif- 
honour  incurred  at  Marathon.  Being  thus  determined  to 
march  in  perfon  with  all  his  forces,  he  difpatched  orders  to 
all  his  fubjecls  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  his  empire  to  arm 
themfelves  for  this  expedition. 

After  having  fpcnt  three  years  in  making  the  necelTary  pre- 
parations, he  had  another  war  to  carry  on,  occalioned  by  the 
revolt  of  Egypt.  It  feems  from  what  we  read  in  *  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  Darius  went  thither  himfelf  to  quell  it,  and  that 
he  fucceeded.  The  hiftorian  relates,  that  upon  this  prince's 
defiring  to  have  his  ftatue  placed  before  tliat  of  Sefolbis,  the 
chief  pricfl  of  the  Egyptians  told  him,  "  he  had  not  yet  equal- 
•'  led  the  glory  of  that  conqueror;"  and  that  the  king,  with- 
out being  offended  at  the  Egyptian  pricft's  freedom,  made  an- 

E  iij 
'.  Va!,  Max.  1.  v.  c,  3.  u  H^rod.  1.  vii.  c.  i.  ^  Lib-.i-  p.  i4.  8^. 
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fwer,  that  he  would  CHdeavour  to  furpafs  it.  Diodorus  adds 
farther,  that  Darius,  detefting  the  impious  cruelty  which  his 
predeceflbr  Cambyfes  had  exercifed  in  that  country,  exprefled 
great  reverence  for  their  gods  and  temples  ;  that  he  had  feve- 
ral  convcrfations  with  the  Egyptian  priefts  upon  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  government ;  and  that  having  learned  of  them,  with 
what  gentlenefs  their  ancient  kings  ufed  to  treat  their  fubjeifls, 
he  endeavoured,  after  his  return  into  Peifia,  to  form  himfelf 
upon  their  model.  But  ^  Herodotus,  more  worthy  of  belief 
in  this  particular  than  Diodorus,  only  obfcrves,  that  this  prince 
refolving  at  once  to  chaltife  his  revolted  fubje<5ls,  and  to  be 
avenged  of  his  ancient  enemies,  determined  to  make  war  againfi: 
both  at  the  fame  time,  and  to  attack  Greece  in  perfon  with  the 
grofs  of  his  army,  whilft  the  reft  of  it  was  employed  in  the 
redu6lion  of  Egypt. 

^  According  to  an  ancient  cuftom  among  the  Perlians,  their 
king  was  not  allou'ed  to  go  to  war,  without  having  firft  named 
the  perfon  that  fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  throne  ;  a  cuftom 
wdfely  eftabliftied  to  prevent  the  ftate's  being  expofed  to  the 
troubles  which  generally  attend  the  uncertainty  of  a  fucceflbr; 
to  the  inconveniencies  of  anarch}-,  and  to  the  cabals  of  various 
pretenders.  Darius,  before  he  undertook  his  expedition  againfl: 
Greece,  thought  himfelf  the  more  obliged  to  obfervi  this  rule, 
as  he  was  already  advanced  in  years,  and  as  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  two  of  his  fons,  upon  the  point  of  fucceeding 
to  the  empire;  which  difference  might  occafion  a  civil  war  af- 
ter his  death,  if  he  left  it  undetermined*  Darius  had  three 
fons  by  his  firft  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  all  three  born 
before  their  father  came  to  the  crown  ;  and  four  more  by  Atpffa, 
tlie  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  were  all  born  after  their  father's 
accefiion  to  the  throne  ;  Artabazanes,  called  by  Juftin  Arte- 
menes,  was  the  eldeft  of  the  former,  and  Xerxes  of  the  latter. 
Artabazanes  alleged  in  his  own  behalf,  that,  as  he  was  the 
eldeft  of  all  the  brothers,  the  right  of  fucceflion,  according  to 
the  cuftom  and  pra£lice  of  all  nations,  belonged  to  him  pre- 
ferably to  all  the  reft.  Xerxes's  argument  wa3,  that  as  he  was 
y  Lib.  vi.  c.  2.  z  Herod.  1.  tu.  c.  2,  3. 
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the  fon  of  Darius  bj  AtolTa,  the  daughter  of  Gyrus,  who  found- 
ed the  Perfian  empire,  it  was  more  juft  that  the  crown  of  Cy, 
rus  fliould  devolve  upon  one  of  his  defcendants,  than  upon  one 
that  was  not.  Dcmaratus,  a  Spartan  king,  unjultlj  depofed 
by  his  xVojeds,  and  at  that  time  in  exile  at  the  court  of  Perfia, 
fecretly  fuggelled  to  Xerxes  another  argument  to  fupport  his 
pretenfions  :  That  Artabazanes  was  indeed  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Darius,  but  he,  Xerxes,  was  the  eldeR  fon  of  the  king  j  and 
therefore  Artabazanes,  being  born  when  his  father  was  but  a 
private  perfon,  all  he  could  pretend  to,  on  account  of  his  fe- 
niority,  was  only  to  inherit  his  private  eRate  ;  but  tliat  he, 
Xerxes,  being  the  firft-born  fon  of  the  king,  Iiad  the  bed  right 
to  fucceed  to  the  crown.  He  further  fupported  this  argument 
by  the  example  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  admitted  none  to 
inherit  the  kingdom,  but  thofc  children  that  were  born  after 
their  father's  acceffion.  The  right  of  fiiccceding  was  accord- 
ingly determined  in  favour  of  Xerxes. 

*  Juftin  ^  and  Plutarch  place  this  difpute  after  Darius's  de- 
ceafe.  They  both  take  notice  of  the  prudent  conduft  of  thefe 
two  brothers  on  fo  nice  an  occafion.  According  to  their  man- 
ner of  relating  this  fa£l,  Artabazanes  v.'as  abfcnt  when  the 
king  died  j  and  Xerxes  immediately  alTumed  ?11  the  marks, 
and  exercifed  all  the  functions  of  the  fovereignty.  But,  upon 
his  brother's  returning  home,  he  quitted  the  diadem  and  the 
tiara,  which  he  wore  in  fuch  a  manner  as  onlyfaitcd  tlieking, 
went  out  to  meet  liim,  ailtl  ilievvedhim  all  imaginable  rcfpcfl. 
They  agreed  to  make  their  uncle  Artabanes  the  arbitrator  of 
their  difference,  and  without  any  further  appeal,  to  acquicfcc 
in  his  decilion.  All  the  while  tliis  difpute  Ufled,  the  rwo  bro- 
thers flievv'ed  one  another  all  the  demonilrations  of  a  truly  fra- 
ternal friendlliip,  by  keeping  up  a  continual  intercourfe  of  pre- 

E  iiij 

a  Juflin.  1.  ii.  c.  lO.  Pint,  dc  frat.  amorc,  p.  448. 
"*  Adeo  fraterna  contcntio  fuit,  ut  nee  vi(5lor  iufultavciit,  nee  vidus  doluerit ; 
ipfoque  litis  tempore  invicem  munera  miferinc ;  jncunda  qiioque  inter  fc  non  fo- 
lum,  fed  credula  couvivia  Labuerint  :  judicium  quoquc  ipfuni  fine  arUitrls,  fine 
convitio  fuerit.  Tanto  moderatius  turn  fratrcs  inter  fe  regna  maxima  dividebwfi 
guam  nti"c  exigua  patiiinoiuu  partiimtur.     JuHin. 
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fents  and  entertainments,  from  whence  their  mutus.!  efleem  and 
confidence  for  each  other  banifhed  ail  tlieir  fears  and  fufpicions 
on  both  fides  ;  and  introduced  an  unccnllraincd  cheerfulnefs, 
and  a  perfeft  fecurity.  This  is  a  fpeclacle,  fays  Judin,  highly 
worthy  of  our  admiration  :  To  fee,  whilft  moft  brothers  are 
at  daggers-drawiug  witti  one  another  about  a  fiviall  patrimony, 
with  what  moderation  and  temper  both  waited  for  a  dtcifion, 
which  was  to  difpofe  of  the  greateil  empire  then  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  When  Artabanes  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Xerrces, 
Artabazanes  the  fame  inftant  proftrated  himfelf  before  iiim, 
acknowledging  him  for  his  mailer,  and  placed  him  upon  the 
throne  with  his  own  hai:d ;  by  which  proceeding  he  fiicwed  a 
greatnefs  of  foul  tru^y  royal,  and  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  hu- 
man dignities.  This  ready  acquiefcence  in  a  fentence  io  con- 
trary to  his  intei-efis,  was  not  tlie  effeft  of  aji  artful  policy, 
that  knows  how  to  dilTemble  upon  occafion,  and  to  derive  ho- 
nour to  itfelf  from  what  it  could  not  prevent.  No  ;  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  real  refpeiSt  for  the  laws,  a  fincere  affcfllon  for 
his  brother,  and  an  indifference  fcr  that  which  fo  warmly  in- 
flames the  ambition  of  mankind,  and  fo  frec^iently  arms  the 
nearefl  relations  againll  each  otiier.  For  his  part,  during  his 
whole  life,  he  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  intercfts  of 
Xerxes,  and  profecuted  them  with  fo  much  ardour  and  xeal, 
that  he  loft  his  life  in  his  fervice  at  the  battle  of  Salamin. 

**  At  whatever  time  this  difpute  is  to  be  placed,  it  is  evident 
Darius  could  not  execute  the  double  expedition  lie  was  medi- 
tating againft  Egypt  and  Greece  j  and  that  he  was  prevented 
by  death  from  purfuing  that  projeft.  He  had  reigned  thirty- 
fix  years.  The  epitaph  *  of  this  prince,  which  contains  a  boaft, 
that  he  could  drink  much  without  difordering  his  reafon, 
proves  that  the  Perfians  actually  thought  that  circumllance  for 
their  glory.  V/e  ftiall  fee  in  the  fequel,  that  Cyrus  the  young- 
er afcribes  this  quality  to  himfelf,  as  a  perfeftion  that  render- 
ed him  more  worthy  of  the    throne  than  his   elder  brother, 

h  Herod,  I.  vi.  c.  4. 
y^vjv.i/.ri-i  Kx'i  omv  Tiniv  7s-t/~iv,  »«;  r^rii/  f'fiiv  y.ccXu;.     Atlien.  I.  X.  p.  434, 
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Who  in  thefe  times  would  think  of  annexing  this  merit  to  the 
qualifications  of  an  excellent  prince  ? 

This  prince  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  they  were  at- 
tended with  great  failings ;  and  the  kingdom  felt  tlie  effects 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  *  For  luch  is  the  condition  of 
princes,  they  never  a6l  nor  live  for  themfelves  alone.  What- 
ever they  are,  either  as  to  good  or  evil,  they  are  for  their  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  interefts  of  the  one  and  the  other  are  Infeparable. 
Darius  had  a  great  fund  of  gentlenefs,  equity,  clemency,  and 
kindnefs  for  his  people  :  He  loved  jultice,  and  refpected  the. 
laws  :  He  eHeeiiied  merit,  'and  was  careful  to  reward  it;  He 
was  not  jealoas  of  his  rank  or  authority,  fo  as  to  exai^  a  forced 
homage,  or  to  render  himfelf  inacceffible  j  and  notwithftand- 
ing  his  own  great  experience  and  abilities  in  public  affairs,  he 
would  hearken  to  the  advice  of  others,  and  reap  the  benefit  of 
their  counfels.  It  is  of  him  the  holy  *^  fcripture  fpeaks,  where 
it  fays,  that  he  did  nothing  without  confulting  the  wife  men 
of  his  court.  He  was  not  afraid  of  expofing  his  perfon  in 
battle,  and  was  always  cool  even  in  the  heat  of  aclion  :  ^  He 
faid  of  himfelf,  that  the  mod  imminent  and  preffing  danger 
fer\'ed  only  to  increafe  his  courage  and  his  prudence  :  In  a 
word,  there  have  been  few  princes  more  expert  than  he  in  the 
art  of  governing,  or  more  experienced  in  the  bufinefs  cf  war. 
Nor  was  the  glory  of  being  a  conqueror,  if  that  may  be  called 
a  glory,  wanting  to  his  chavader.  For  he  not  only  rcftored 
and  entirely  confirmed  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  which  had  been 
very  much  Ihaken  by  the  ill  condu£l  of  Cambyfes  and  the  Ma- 
gian  impoilor;  but  he  likewife  added  many  great  and  rich  pro- 
vinces to  it,  and  particularly  India,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
the  ifles  contiguous  to  the  coafts  of  Ionia. 

But  fometimes  thefe  good  qualities  of  his  gave  way  to  fail- 
ings of  a  quite  oppofite  nature.  Do  we  fee  any  thing  like  Da- 
rius's  ufual  gen::lenefs  and  good  nature  in  his  treatment  of  tliat 
unfortunate  father,  who  defired  the  favour  of  him  to  leave  him 

c  ERh.  i.  13.  d  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  1 7 2. 

♦  Ita  nati  eftis,  ut  bona  malaque  vcftra  ad  rcmp.  pcrtincant.    Tacit.  I.  iv.  c.  8. 
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one  of  his  three  fens  at  home,  while  the  other  two  followed 
the  king  in  his  expedition?  Was  there  ever  an  occalion  where- 
in he  had  more  need  of  counfel,  than  when  he  formed  the  de- 
iign  of  making  war  upon  the  Scjthians  ?  And  could  any  one 
give  more  prudent  advice,  than  what  his  brother  gare  him 
on  that  occafion  ?  But  he  would  not  follow  it.  Does  there 
appear  in  that  whole  expedition  any  mark  of  wifdom  or  pru- 
dence ?  Wiiat  do  we  fee  in  all  that  aifair,  but  a  prince  intoxi- 
cated v/ith  his  greatnefs,  who  fancies  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  can  refill  him  :  and  whofe  weak  ambition  to  fisna- 
lize  himfelf  by  air  extraordinary  conqueft,  has  ftifled  all  the  good 
fenfe,  judgment,  and  even  military  knowledge,  he  poiTefled 
before  ? 

What  Gonllitutes  the  folid  glory  of  Darius's  reign  is,  his  be- 
ing chofen  by  God  himfelf,  as  Cyrus  had  been  before,  to  be 
the  inftrument  of  his  mercies  to  vvards  his  people,  the  declared 
proteclor  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  the  reftorer  of  the  temple  at 
Jerufalem.  The  reader  may  fee  this  part  of  his  hiflory  in  the 
book  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah. 


CHAPTER  II. 

7le  History  of  XeR2:LS,  intcrmixcdwith  that  of  the  GREEKS, 

-^ERXEs's  reigti  lafled  but  tv/eive  years,  but  abounds  witk 
great  events. 

SECTION  I. 

Xerxes  reduces  Egitt,  l^c  \Sc. 

Xerxes  ''  having  afcended  the  throne,  employed  the  firft  year 
of  his  reign  in  carrying  on  the  preparations  begun  by  his  fa- 
ther, for  the  reduftion  of  Egypt.  He  alfo  confirmed  to  the 
Jews  at  Jerufalem  all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  particularly  that  which  affigned  them  the  tribute  of 

h  A.  M.  3519.     Ant,  J.  C.  4?J-     Iltr.  1.  vii.  c.  5.  Jofeph.  AntJq.  1.  xi.  t  5. 
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Samaria,  for  the  fuppljing  of  them  with  vidims  for  the  temple 
of  God. 

'  In  the  fecojid  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  againfl  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  having  reduced  and  fubdiied  thofe  rebels,  he 
made  the  yoke  of  their  fabjeclion  more  heavy  ;  then  giving 
the  government  of  that  province  to  his  brother  Achemenes, 
he  returned  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Sufa. 

K Herodotus,  the  famous  hiflorian,  was  bom  this  fame  year 
at  Halicarnaffus  in  Caria.  For  he  Vi^as  fifty-three  years  old, 
when  the  Peleponnefian  war  firft  began.  , 

^  Xerxes,  puffed  up  with  his  fuccefs  againft  the  Egyptians, 
determined  to  make  war  againft  the  Grecians.  He  ^  did  not 
intend,  he  fiiid,  to  buy  the  figs  of  Attica,  which  were  very  ex- 
cellent, any  longer,  bccaufe  he  would  eat  no  more  of  them  till 
he  was  matter  of  the  country.  But  before  he  engaged  in  an 
enterprife  of  that  importance,  he  thought  proper  to  affemble 
his  council,  and  take  the  advice  of  all  the  greatefl  and  mod 
illuftrious  perfons  of  his  court.  He  laid  before  them  the  de- 
lign  he  had  of  making  war  againft  Greece,  and  acquainted 
them  with  his  motives  \  which  were,  the  defire  of  imitating 
the  example  of  his  predecefTors,  who  had  all  of  them  diftin- 
guifhed  their  names  and  reigns  by  noble  enterprifes  ;  the  ob- 
ligation he  was  under  to  revenge  the  infolence  of  the  Atheni- 
ians,  who  had  prefumed  to  fall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it  to 
afhes  ;  the  necefiity  he  was  under,  to  avenge  the  diigrace  his 
country  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  and  tlie  pro- 
fped  of  the  great  advantages  that  might  be  reaped  from  this 
war,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  conqueft  of  Europe, 
the  moft  rich  and  fertile  country  in  the  univerfe.  He  added 
further,  that  this  war  had  been  refolved  on  by  his  father  Da- 
rius, and  he  meant  only  to  follow  and  execute  his  intentions ; 
he  concluded,  with  promifmg  ample  rewards  to  thole  who 
lliould  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  their  valour  in  the  expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  fame  perfon  that  had  been  fo  unfucccfiful  in 
Barius's  reign,  grown  neither  wifer,  nor  lefs  ambitious  by  his 

i  Her.  I.  vii.  c.  7.      A.  M-  3540.  Ant.  J.  C.  484-         k  Aul.  Gel.  1.  iv.  c.  »3. 
1  Her.  1.  vii.  c.  8— :8.  ni  PUit.  in  Apoi-h.  p.  173. 
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ill  fuccefs,  and  e::tremely  afrecling  the  rommand  of  the  army 
was  the  firft  who  gave  his  opinion.  He  began  by  extolling 
Xerxes  above  all  the  kings  that  had  gone  before  or  fliould  fuc- 
ceed  him.  He  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  indifpenfable  neceflity 
of  avenging  the  duhonour  done  to  the  Perfian  name ;  he  dif- 
paraged  the  Grecians,  and  reprefented  them  as  a  cowardly,  ti- 
morous people,  without  courage,  without  forces,  or  experi- 
crce  in  v/ar.  For  a  proof  of  what  he  faid,  he  mentioned  his 
Cv\-n  conquefi  of  Macedonia,  which  he  exaggerated  in  a  very 
vain  and  oilentatious  manner,  as  if  that  people  had  fabmitted 
to  \sAiC.  v.'itliout  any  reliftance.  He  prefumed  even  to  affirm, 
■L  any  of  the  Grecian  nations  would  venture  to  come  out 
=  ..t  Xerxes,  who  ^rould  march  with  all  the  forces  of  Alia  ; 
■>'i'\  if  they  had  the  temerity  to  prefent  themfelves  before  him, 
iiev  would  learn  to  their  coil,  that  the  Periians  were  the  braveft 
and  moll  warlike  nation  in  the  world . 

The  reft  of  the  council  perceiving  that  this  flattering  dlf- 
courfe  extremely  pleafed  the  king,  were  afraid  to  contradicl  it, 
and  all  kept  filence.  This  was  almoll  an  unavoidable  confe- 
quence  of  Xerxes's  manner  of  proceeding.  A  wife  prince, 
when  he  purpofes  an  affair  in  council,  and  really  defires  that 
every  one  fliould  fpeak  his  true  fentlments,  is  extremely  care- 
ful to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  put  no  conftraint 
upon  that  of  others,  but  leave  them  entirely  at  liberty.  Xer- 
xes, on  the  contrary,  had  openly  difcovered  his  own  inclina- 
tion, or  rather  refolution  to  undertake  the  war.  When  a 
prince  acts  in  this  manner,  he  will  always  find  artful  flatterers, 
who  being  eager  to  iniinuate  themfelves  and  to  pleafe,  and 
ever  ready  to  comply  with  his  paffions,  will  not  faii  to  fecond 
his  opinion  with  fpecious  and  plaufable  reafons  ;  whilfl:  thofe, 
tliat  would  be  capable  of  giving  good  counfel,  are  reftrained 
by  fear ;  there  being  very  few  courtiers  who  love  their  prince 
well  enough,  and  have  fuftlcient  coui'age  to  venture  to  difpleafe 
him,' by  difputing  what  they  know  to  be  his  tafte  or  opinion. 
The  exceffive  praifes  given  by  Mardonius  to  Xerxes,  which 
are  the  ufual  language  of  flatterers,  ought  to  have  rendered 
liim  fufpicious  to  the  king,  and  made  him  apprehend,  that  an- 
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der  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  glory,  that  nobleman  endea- 
voured to  cloak  his  own  ambition,  and  the  violent  defire  he 
had  to  comraand  the  arm^^.  But  thefe  fweet  and  fiatterin" 
words,  which  glide  like  a  ferpcnt  under  flowers,  are  fo  far  from 
difpleafiiig  princes,  that  they  captivate  and  charm  them.  They 
do  not  coniider,  that  men  flatter  and  praife  them  bccaufe  they 
believe  them  weak  and  vain  enough  to  fuff^;;- tlicmfclves  to  be 
deceived  by  commendations,  that  bear  no  proportion  to  their 
merits  and  ail  ions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  made  the  whole  council  mute. 
In  this  general  filence,  Artabanes,  the  king's  uncle,  a  prince 
very  venerable  for  his  age  and  prudence,  made  the  following 
fpeech.  "  Permit  me,  great  prince,  fays  he,  addreffing  him- 
felf  to  Xerxes,  "  to  deliver  my  fentiments  to  you  on  this  oc- 
"  cafion,  with  a  liberty  fuitable  to  my  age  and  to  your  inierelt. 
"  Wlien  Darius,  your  father  and  my  brother,  firft  thought  of 
''  making  war  againll  the  Scythians,  I  u fed  all  my  endeavours 
"  to  divert  him  from  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  that  enter- 
"  prife  cofl,  or  what  was  the  fuccefs  of  it  The  people  you 
"  are  going  to  attack  are  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the 
"  Scythians.  The  Grecians  are  efteemedthe  very  bcfl  troops 
*'  in  the  world,  either  by  land  or  fea.  If  the  Athenians  alone 
*'  could  defeat  the  numerous  army  commanded  by  Datis  and 
"  Artaphernes,  what  ought  we  to  expect  from  all  the  dates  of 
"  Greece  united  together  ?  You  defign  to  pafs  from  Afia  into 
"  Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge  over  the  fea.  And  what  will  be- 
"  come  of  us,  if  the  Athenians,  proving  viftorious,  fhould  ad- 
*'  vance  to  this  bridge  with  their  fleet,  and  break  it  down  ?  I 
"  flill  tremble  when  I  confidcr,  that  in  the  Scythian  cxpedi- 
"  tion,  the  life  of  the  king  your  father,  and  the  fafcty  of  all 
"  his  army,  were  reduced  to  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  one 
"  fingle  man  ;  and  that  if  Hylliaeus  the  Melefian  had,  in  com- 
"  pliance  with  the  llrong  inftances  made  to  him,  confented  to 
*'  break  down  the  bridge,  which  had  been  laid  over  the  Da- 
"  nube,  the  Perfian  empire  had  been  entirely  ruined.  Do 
'«  not  expofe  yourfelf,  Sir,  to  the  like  danger,  efpecially  fince 
*'  yoif  are  not  obliged  to  do  it.     Take  time   at  Lafl  to  rcfifiSl 
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*'  upon  it.  When  we  have  maturely  deliberated  upon  an 
*'  afFciir,  whatever  happens  to  be  the  fuccefs  of  it,  we  have  no- 
**  thing  to  impute  to  ourftlves.  Precipitation,  befides  its  be- 
"  ing  imprudent,  is  almoft  always  unfortunate,  and  attended 
*'  v^'ith  fatal  confcquences.  Above  all,  do  not  fufFer  yourfelf, 
*'  great  prince,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain  fplendor  of  ima- 
♦*  ginary  glory,  or  with  the  pompous  appearance  of  your 
*'  troops.  The  higheil  and  moft  lofty  trees  have  the  moll 
"  reafon  to  dread  the  thunder.  As  God  alone  is  truly  great, 
**  he  is  an  enemy  to  *  pride,  and  takes  pleafure  in  humbling 
•'  ever}-  thing  that  exaheth  itfeU':  and  very  often  the  moft 
*'  numerous  armies  ay  before  an  handful  ot  men,  becaufe  he  in- 
**  fpires  thefe  with  courage,  and  fcatters  terror  among  the 
*'  others." 

Artabanes,  after  having  fpoken  thus  to  the  king,  turned  him- 
felf  towards  Mardonius,  and  reproached  him  with  his  want  of 
fincerity  or  judgment,  in  giving  the  king  a  notion  of  the  Gre- 
cians fo  dire£lly  contrary  to  truth  ;  and  faewed  how  extremely 
he  was  to  blame  for  defiring  rafhly  to  engage  the  nation  in  a 
war,  which  nothing  but  his  own  views  of  intereft  and  ambitioa 
could  tempt  him  to  advife.  "  If  a  war  be  refolved  upon, 
added  he,  "  let  the  king,  whofe  life  is  dear  to  us  all,  remain 
*'  in  Perfla  :  And  do  you,  iinceyou  fo  ardently  delire  it,  march 
"  at  the  head  of  the  moft  numerous  army  that  can  be  affem- 
*' bled.  In  the  mean  time,  let  3'our  children  and  mine  be 
*'  given  up  as  a  pledge,  to  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  war. 
"  If  the  iiTue  of  it  be  favourable,  I  confent  that  mine  be  put 
*'  to  death  f  :  But  if  it  proves  otherv/ife,  as  I  well  forefee  it  will, 
*'  then  I  deiire  that  your  children,  and  you  yourfelf  on  your 
**  return,  may  be  treated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  you  deferve,  for 
*'  the  rafli  counfei  you  have  given  your  mafter." 

Xerxes,  who  was  not  accuftomed  to  have  his  fentiments  con- 
tradidled  in  this  manner,  fell  into  a  rage  :  "  Thank  the  gods," 
fays  he  to  Artabanes,  "  that  you  are  my  father's  brother  ;  were 
*'  it  not  for  that,  3^ou   ftiould  this  moment  fuffer  the  juft  re- 

*  <t>i'>.et  u  Seo;  ra  tun^i  p^eavra  -uavrx  xoXietv,  a  yap  la  ^pivietv  etXXov  fjuiyas,  o  ^io\  £  iauTO», 
f  Why  fhould  the  children  be  punilhcd  for  their  father's  faults  ? 
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"  ward  of  your  audacious  behaviour.  But  I  will  punifli  yoa 
"  for  it  in  another  manner,  by  leaving  yoa  here  atrion<y  the 
•'  women,  whom  3'ou  too  much  refemble  in  year  cowardice 
•'  and  fear,  whilii  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  where 
*'  my  duty  and  glory  call  me." 

Artabanes  had  expreired  hisfentiments  in  very  refpectful  and 
inofFenfive  terms  :  Xerxes  neverthelefs  was  extremely  offended. 
It  is  the  *  misfortune  of  princes,  fpoiled  by  fi^tti.-ry,  to  look 
upon  every  thing  as  dry  and  auflere,  that  it  is  fincere  and  inge- 
nuous, and  to  regard  all  counfel,  delivered  with  a  generous  and 
difinterefted  freedom,  as  a  feditious  prefumption.  Tiiey  do  not 
confider,  that  even  a  good  man  never  dares  to  tell  them  all  he 
thinks,  or  diicover  the  whole  truth  ;  efpecially  in  things  that 
may  be  difagreeable  to  their  humour:  and  that  what  they  (land 
mod  in  need  of,  is  a  fincere  and  faithful  friend,  that  will  con- 
ceal nothing  from  them.  A  prince  ought  to  think  himfeir 
very  liappy,  if  in  his  whole  reign  he  finds  but  one  man  bom 
with  that  degree  of  generofity,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  valuable  treafure  of  the  Hate;  as  he  is,  if 
the  expreffion  may  be  admitted,  both  the  moft  neceflary,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  mofl:  rare  inftrument  f  of  government. 

Xerxes  himfelf  acknowledged  this  upon  the  occafion  we  are 
fpeaking  of.  When  the  firft  emotions  of  his  anger  were  over, 
and  he  had  time  to  rtfiecl  on  liis  pillow  upon  the  different 
counfels  that  were  given  liim,  he  confefTcd  he  had  been  to 
blame  to  give  his  uncle  fuch  harfli  language,  and  was  not 
afhamed  to  ccnfefs  his  fault  the  next  day  in  open  council,  in- 
genuoufly  owning,  that  the  heat  of  his  youth,  and  his  want  of 
experience,  had  made  him  negligent  in  paying  the  regard  due 
to  a  prince  fo  wortliy  of  refpect  as  Artabanes,  both  for  his  age 
and  wifdom :  and  declaring  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  come 
over  to  his  opinion,  notwithflanding  a  dream  he  had  had  ia 
the  night,  wherein  a  vifion  had  appeared  to  him,  and  warmly 
exhorted  him  to  undertake  that  war.    All  the  lords  who  com- 

*  Ita  fcrmatis  principum  auribus,  ut  afpera  quae  utilia,  nee  quicquani  nili  ju- 
cnndum  et  laetum  arcipiant.     Tacit.  Hift.  1.  iii.  c.  56. 

f  Nullum  majus  btaii  imperii  Inflruaieiuum  quam  bwuus  aiiacu!,  Taci:.  H^ 
1.  iv.  c.  7. 
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pofed  the  council,  were  raviflied  to  hear  the  king  fpeak  in  this 
manner;  and  to  tcftify  their  joj,  they  fell  proftrate  before  him, 
llriving  who  fhould  moft  extol  the  glory  of  fuch  a  proceeding  ; 
nor  could  their  praifes  on  fuch  an  occafion  be  at  all  fufpe6led. 
*  For  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  difcern,  whether  the  praifes  given 
to  princes  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  are  founded  upon  truth, 
or  whether  they  drop  from  the  lips  only,  as  an  efFeft  of  mere 
flattery  and  deceit.  That  fincere  and  humble  declaration  of 
the  king's,  far  from  appearing  as  a  weaknefs  in  him,  was  look- 
ed upon  by  them  as  the  effort  of  a  great  foul,  which  rifes 
above  its  faults,  in  bravely  confefling  them,  by  way  of  repara- 
tion and  atonement.  They  admired  the  nobleuefs  of  this  pro- 
cedure the  more,  as  they  knew  that  princes  educated  like  Xer- 
xes, in  a  vain  haughtinefs  and  falfe  glory,  are  never  difpofed 
to  own  themfelves  in  the  wrong,  and  generally  malce  ufe  of 
their  authority  to  jullify,  with  pride  and  obilinacy,  whatever 
faults  they  have  committed  through  ignorance  or  imprudence. 
We  may  venture,  I  think,  to  fay,  that  it  is  ipore  glorious  to 
rife  in  this  manner,  than  it  would  be  never  to  have  fallen. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  greater,  and  at  the  fame  time  more 
rare  and  uncommon,  than  to  fee  a  mighty  and  powerful  prince, 
and  that  in  the  time  of  his  greateft  profperity,  acknowledge  his 
faults,  when  he  happens  to  commit  any,  without  feeking  pre- 
texts or  excufes  to  cover  them  ;  pay  homage  to  truth,  even 
when  it  is  againft  him  and  condemns  him  ;  and  leave  other 
princes,  who  have  a  falfe  delicacy  concerning  their  grandeur, 
the  lliame  of  always  abounding  with  errors  and  defedls,  and 
of  never  owning  that  they  have  any. 

The  night  following,  the  fame  phantom,  if  we  may  believe 
Herodotus,  appeared  again  to  the  king,  and  repeated  the  fame 
folicitations  with  new  menaces  and  threatenings.  Xerxes  com- 
municated what  pafltd  to  his  uncle  ;  and  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  this  viiion  was  divine  or  not,  entreated  him  earneftly 
to  put  on  the  royal  robes,  to  afcend  the  throne,  and  afterwards 
to  take  his  place  in  his  bed  for  the  night.  Artabanes  hereupon 

*  Nee  occultum  eft  quando  ex  veritate,  quatico  adiiniLrata  laeutla  fafSba  impe- 
ratcrum  celebrant ur.     Tacit.  Anr.al.  1.  iv.'  c.  31. 
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difcourfcd  very  fenfibly  and  rationally  with  the  king  upcn  the 
vanity  of  dreams;  and  then  conning  to  what  perfondly  re- 
garded him  :  *  "  I  look  upon  it,"  lays  he,  "  almoll  equally 
*'  commendable  to  think  well  one's  felf,  or  to  hearken  with 
"  docility  to  the  good  counlcls  of  others.  You  have  both 
"  thefo  qualities,  great  prince  ;  and  if  you  followed  the  natu- 
"  ral  bent  of  your  own  temper,  it  would  lead  you  entirely  to 
*'  fcntiments  of  wifdom  and  moderation.  You  never  take  any 
*'  violent  meafures  or  refolutions,  but  when  the  artj  of  evil 
"  counfellors  draw  you  into  them,  or  the  poifon  of  flatterv 
"  milleads  you ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ocean,  which  of 
*'  itfelf  is  calm  and  ferene,  and  never  dillurbed  but  by  the  ex- 
'"  traneous  impulfe  of  other  bodies.  What  affliftcd  me  in  the 
"  anfwer  you  made  me  the  other  day,  when  I  delivered  m\- 
"  fentiments  freely  in  coiinciJ,  was,  not  the  perianal  aflVont  to 
*'  me,  but  the  injury  you  did  yourfelf,  by  making  fo  wrong  a 
*'  choice  between  the  different  counfels  that  were  offered  ;  re- 
*'  jecling  that  which  led  you  to  ft-ntimertts  of  moderation  and 
"  equity;  and  embracing  the  other,  vvhich,  on  the  contrary, 
*'  tended  only  to  nouriib  pride,  and  to  inflame  ambition." 

Artabanes,  through  complaifance,  paffed'the  night  in  the 
king's  bed,  and  had  the  fame  vifion  which  Xerxes  had  before  j 
that  is,  in  his  fleep  he  faw  a  man,  who  made  him  feverc  re- 
proaches, and  threatened  him  with  the  greatell  misfortunes, 
if  he  continued  to  oppofe  the  king's  intentions.  This  fo  much 
affeiled  him,  that  he  came  over  to  the  king's  firft  opinion,  be- 
lieving that  there  was  fomcthing  divine  in  thefe  repeated  vi- 
lions  ;  and  the  war  againll  the  Grecians  was  refolvcd  upon« 
Thefe  circumftances  I  relate,  as  I  find  them  in  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  in  the  fequel  did  but  ill  fupport  this  charadler  of 
xnoderation.  We  fliall  find,  that  he  had  but  very  Ihdrt  inter- 
vals of  wifdom  and  reafon,  which  fhcne  out  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  gave  way  to  the  moll  culpable  and  extravagant 
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*  This  drought  is  in  Hcfiod,  Opera  ct  dies,  v.  293.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  n,  84, 
et  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  19.  baepc  ego  audivi,  milites,  eum  primum  cffc  viruni,  (Jul 
ipfe  conlulat  quid  in  rem  fit;  I'ecundum,  eum,  qui  bene  moncnti  obediat  :  qui  ikc 
ipfe  confulere,  nee  alt'.ri  parere  fciat,  cum  extreini  ingenii  efifc. 
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excefles.  We  may  judge,  however,  even  from  thence,  that  he 
had  verj'  good  natural  parts  and  inclinations.  But  the  moft  ex- 
cellent qualities  are  foon  fpoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  poifon 
of  flattery,  and  the  poirefiion  of  abfolute  and  unlimited  power  : 
"   *  Vi  dominatlonis  convulfus." 

It  is  a  fine  fentimcnt  in  a  ttiiniiler  of  flate,  to  be  Isfs  afFeft- 
ed  with  an  afTiont  to  himfelf,  than  with  the  wrong  done  his 
mafter,   by  giving  him  evil  and  pernicious  counfel. 

Mardonius's  counfel  was  pernicious  ;  becaufe,  as  Artabanes 
obTerves,  it  tended  only  to  nouriili  and  increafe  that  fpirit  of 
haughtinefs  and  violence  in  the  prince,  vrhich  was  but  too  pre- 
valent in  him  already,  ii^.v  ahl^rvi;  j.  andf  in  that  it  difpofed  and 
accufiomed  his  mind  ftill  to  carry  his  views  and  deilres  beyond 
his  prefent  fortune,  rdll  to  be  aiming  at  fomething  farther, 
and  to  fet  no  bounds  to  his  ambition.  %  This  is  the  predomi- 
nant paffion  of  thofe  men  whom  we  ufually  call  conquerors, 
and  whom,  according  to  the  language  of  the  holy  fcripturc, 
"we  might  call,  with  greater  proprietv,  p  "  robbers  of  nations. "^ 
If  you  conlider  and  examine  the  whole  fuccefiion  of  Perfian 
kings,  fays  Seneca,  will  you  find  any  one  of  them  that  ever 
flopped  his  career  of  his  own  accord;  that  was  ever  fatisfied 
with  his  paft  conquefls ;  or  tliat  was  not  forming  fome  new 
projed  or  enterprife,  when  death  furprifed  him  ?  Nor  ought 
we  to  be  aftonifced  at  fach  adifpofition,  adds  the  fame  author  : 
For  ambition  is  a  gulf  and  a  bottomlefs  abyfs,  wherein  every 
thing  is  left  that  is  thrown  in,  and  where,  though  you  were. 
to  heap  pi-ovince  upon  province,  and  kingdom  upon  kingdom^ 
jou  would  never  be  able  to  fill  up  the  mighty  void. 

P  Jer.  iv.  7. 
*  Tacit. 

^  Nec  hoc  Alexandri  tantum  vitiuni  fuit,  quern  per  liberi  Herculifque  veftigi* 
felix  temeritas  egit ;  fed  omnium,  q'.ios  fortuna  irritavit  implendo  totum  regni 
PerficI  ftemma  percenfe  :  quern  invenies,  cui  modum  imperii  fatietas  fecerit  ?  qui 
Ron  vitam  in  aliqua  ulterius  procedendi  cogitaticne  finierit  ?  Nec  id  mirum  eft- 
Quicquid  cupidicati  contigit,  penitus  hauritur  et  conditur  :  nec  intereft  quantum 
CO,  quod  inexplebile  eft,  congeras.     Senec.  1.  vii.  de  benef.  c  3. 
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SECTION  II. 

Xerxes  hegins  his  March,  and  pqjjcs  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  ly  crojfmg  the  Straits  of  the  Hellespont 
upon  a  Bridge  of  Boats. 

X  HE  war  being-  rofolved  upon  *,  Xerxes,  that  he  might  omifc 
nothing  which  might  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  under- 
taking, entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  at:  that  time  the  moft  potent  people  of  the  wsft,  and  made 
an  agreement  with  them,  that  whilll  the  Perfiau  forces  fhould 
attack  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  Ihould  fall  upon  the  Grecian 
colonies  that  were  fettled  in  Sicilj  and  Italy,  in  order  to  hin- 
der them  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  other  Grecians.  The 
Carthaginians  made  Amilcar  their  general,  who  did  not  con- 
tent himfelf  with  raifmg  as  many  troops  as  he  could  in  Africa  ; 
but  with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had  feiit  him,  engaged  a  great 
number  of  foldiers  out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  his  fervice  j 
fo  that  he  collected  an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  (hips,  in  order  to  ei:ecute  the 
projects  and  flipulations  of  the  league. 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  ^  Daniel's  predidlion^ 
"  having  through  his  great  power  and  his  great  riches  flirred 
*'  up  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known  world  againfl  the  realm 
"  of  Greece,"  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  the  weft  under  the  com- 
mand of  Amilcar,  and  of  all  the  eaft,  that  was  under  his  own 
banner,  ""  fet  out  from  Sufa,  in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  tenth  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  marched  towards  Sardis,the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  whole  land-army,  whilft  the  fleet  advanced 
along  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor  towards  the  Hellefpont. 

*  Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  paflage  cut  through 
mount  Athos.  This  is  a  mountain  in  Macedonia,  now  a  pro- 
vince of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  extends  a  great  way  into 
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the  Archipelago,  in  the  form  of  a  peninfula.  It  is  joined  to- 
the  lard  only  by  an  ifthmus  of  about  half  a  league  over.  We 
liave  already  taken  notice,  that  the  fea  in  this  place  was  very 
tempelluQus,  and  occafioned  frequent  ihipwrecks.  Xerxes  made 
this  his  pretext  for  the  orders  he  gave  for  cutting  .through  the 
mountain  ;  But  the  true  reafon  was,  the  vanity  of  fignalizi:;g 
himfeif  by  an  extraordinary  enterprife,  and  by  doing  a  thing 
that  was  extremely  difficult;  as  Tacitus  fays  of  Nero  ;  "  Erat 
*'  incredibilium  cunitor.'*  Accordingly  Herodotus  obferves, 
that  this  imdertaking  was  more  vain-glorrous  than  iifeful,  fince 
he  might  with  lefs  trouble  and  expence  have  had  his  veffels 
carried  over  the  ifthmus^  as  was  the  practice  in  thofe  days. 
The  pailage  he  caufed  to  be  cut  through  the  mountain  was 
broad  enough  to  let  t  vo  gallies  with  three  banks  of  oars  each 
pafs  through  it  a-breau;.  '  Tliis  prince,  who  was  extravagaiit 
enough  to  believe,  that  all  nature  and  the  very  elements  were 
under  his  command,  in  confequence  of  that  opinion,  writ  a 
letter  to  mount  Athos  in  the  following  terms :  "  Athos,  thoa 
**■  proud  and  alpiring  mountain,  that  liftefl'  up  thy  head  unto 
*'  the  heavens,  I  advife  thee  riot  to  be  fo  audacious,  as  to  put 
*'  rocks  and  ftones,  which  cannot  be  cut,  in  the  way  of  my 
"  workmen.  If  thou  giveft  them  that  oppofition,  I  fhall  cut 
*'  thee  entirely  down,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the  fea." 
"At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  his  labourers  to  be  whipt,  in 
order  to  make  them  carry  on  the  work  the  farter. 

*  A  traveller,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  Firfl, 
and  who  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  conceining  the  lingular  and 
remarkable  things  he  had  feen  in  his  travels,  doubts  the  truth 
of  this  facl ;  and  takes  notice,  that  as  he  pafiTed  near  mount 
Atho5,  he  could  perceive  no  traces  or  footfteps  of  the  work 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of. 

y  Xerxes,  as  we  have  already  related,  advanced  towards  Sar- 
dls.  Having  left  Cappadocia,  and  paffed  the  river  Halys,-  he 
came  to  Cylene,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  Vi^hich  is  the  fource  of 
the  Meander.     Pythius,  a  Lydian,  had   his   refidence   in  this 
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city,  and,  next  to  Xerxes,  was  the  mofl  opulent  prince  of  thofe 
times.  He  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  wb.cle  army  with  an 
incredible  magnificence,  and  made  him  an  oiTer  of  all  his  wealth 
towards  defraying  tlie  expenccs  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes, 
furprifed  and  charmed  at  fo  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curio- 
fity  to  inquire  to  what  fum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius 
made  anfvver,  that  having  the  defign  of  offering  them  to  his 
fervice,  he  had  taken  an  exaci  account  of  them,  and  that  the 
filver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  two  thoufand  *  talents, 
which  make  fix  millions  French  money  ;  and  the  gold  to  four 
millions  of  darics  f,  wanting  feven  thoufand,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  forty  millions  of  livres,  wanting  feventy  thoufand,  reckon- 
ing ten  livres  French  money  to  the  daric.  All  tliis  moner 
he  offered  him,  telling  him,  that  his  revenues  v.ere  fufliLienc 
for  the  fupport  of  his  houfehold.  Xerxes  made  him  vcrv 
hearty  acknowledgments,  entered  into  a  particular  friend ililp 
with  him ;  and,  that  lie  might  not  be  outdone  in  gensrolitv, 
inftead  of  accepting  his  offers,  obliged  him  to  accept  of  a  pre- 
fent  of  the  feven  thoufand  darics,  wliich  were  v;antiiig  to  make 
up  his  gold  to  a  round  fum  of  four  millions. 

After  fuch  a  conduct  as  tliis,  who  would  not  think  thr.t 
Pythius's  j  peculiar  charaSer  and  pa-rticular  virtue  had  been 
generofity,  and  a  noble  contem[3t  of  riches?  And  yet  he  was 
one  of  the  mofl  penurious  princes  in  the  world;  and  who,  bs- 
lides  his  fordid  avarice  with  regard  to  iiimfclf,  was  cxtrcniely 
crueland  inhuman  tohis  lubjtdls,  whom  hekept  continually  em- 
ployed in  hard  and  fruitkls  labour,  always  digging  in  the  gold 
and  lilver  mines,  whirh  he  had  in  his  territories.  When  he 
was  abfent  from  home,  all  his  fubjedls  went  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  to  the  princefs  his  wife,  laid  their  complaints  before  licr, 
,  and  implored  her  allillancc.  Commiferating  their  condition, 
ike  made  ufe  of  a  very  extraordinary  nittliod  to  work  upon  her 
huiband,  and  to  give  him  a  clear  fenfe  and  a  kind  of  palpable 
dcmonftration  of  the  folly  and  injuflice  of  iiis  conduifl;.     On 
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his  return  home,  flie  ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared 
for  him,  very  magnificent  in  appearance,  but  which  in  reality 
was  no  entertainment.      All  the  courfes   and  fervices  were  of 
gold  and  filver ;  and  the  prince,   in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  rich 
diflies  and  fplendid  rarities,  could  not  fatisfy  his  hunger.    He 
eafily  divined  the  meaning  of  this  enigma,  and  began  to  con- 
fider,  that  the   end  of  gold  and  iilver  was  not  merely  to  be 
looked  upon,  but  to  be  em-ployed  and  made  ufe  of ;  and  that 
to  neglefl,  as  he  had  done,  the  bufmefs  of  hulbandry  and  the 
tilling  of  lands,   by  employing  all  his  people  in  digging  and 
working  of  mines,  was  the  direct  way  to  bring  a  famine  both 
upon  himfelf  and  his  country.  For  the  future  therefore  he  on- 
ly referved  a  fifth  part  of  his  people  for  the  bufinefs  of  min- 
ing.  Plutarch  has  preferved  this  faft  in  a  treatife,  wherein  he 
lias  collefted  a  great  many  others  to  prove  the  ability  and  in- 
duflry  of  ladies.     V/e  have  the  fame  difpofition  of  mind  de- 
figncd  in  fabulous  (lory,  in  the  example  of  a  *  prince,  who 
reigned  in  this  very  country,  for  v/hom  every  thing  that  he   / 
touched  was  immediately  turned  into  gold,  according  to  tha 
reqiiefl  v/hich  he  himfelf  had  made  to  the   gods,  and  who  h^ 
that  means  was  in  danger  of  perifliing  with  hunger. 

^  The  fame  prince,  who  had  made  fuch  obliging  offers  to 
Xerxes,  having  defired  as  a  favour  of  him  fome  time  after- 
wards, that  out  of  his  five  fons  who  ferved  in  his  army,  he 
would  be  pleafed  to  leave  him  the  eldeft,  in  order  to  beafup- 
port  and  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  ;  the  king  was  fo  en- 
raged at  the  propofal,  though  fo  reafonable  in  itfclf,  that  he 
caufed  the  eldeft  fon  to  be  killed  before  the  eyes  of  his  father, 
giving  the  latter  to  underftand,  that  it  was  a  favour  he  fpared 
him  and  the  reft  of  his  children  ;  and  then  caufing  the  dead 
body  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  part  to  be  placed  on  the  right, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  he  made  the  whole  army  pafs  be- 
tween them,  as  if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purify  it  by  fuch  a 
(acrifice.  What  a  monfter  in  n::ture  is  a  prince  of  this  kind  ! 
How  is  it  pofiiblc  to  have  any  dependence  upon  the  friendlhig! 

b  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  38,  39.     Sen.  de  ira,  1.  iii.  c.  17. 
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of  the  great,    or  to  rely   upon   their  warmeft  profelTions  and 
proteftations  of  gratitude  and  fervice  ? 

*=  From  Phrjgia  Xerxes  marched,  and  arrived  at  Sardis, 
where  he  fpent  the  winter.  From  hence  he  lent  heralds  to 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  to 
require  them  to  give  him  earth  and  water,  which,  as  we  have 
taken  notice  before,  was  the  way  of  exaAing  and  acknowledg- 
ing fubmiffion. 

As  foon  as  the  fpring  of  the  year  came  on,  he  left  Sardis, 
and  dire£led  his  march  towards  the  Hellcfpont.  ^  Being  ar- 
rived there,  he  was  deurous  to  fee  a  naval  engagement  for  his 
curiofity  and  diverfion.  To  this  end,  a  throne  was  erefted  for 
him  upon  an  eminence  ;  and,  in  that  fituation,  feeing  all  the 
fea  crowded  with  his  velfels,  and  'the  land  covered  with  lils 
troopc,  he  at  firil  felt  a  fecret  joy  diffiife  itfelf  through  his  foul, 
in  furveying  with  his  own  eyes  the  vaft  extent  of  liis  power, 
and  coniidering  himfelf  as  the  rnofl  happj'-  of  mortals  :  But 
refledling  foon  afterwards,  that  of  fo  many  thoufands,  in  an 
hundred  years  time  there  would  not  be  one  living  foul  re- 
maining, his  joy  was  turned  into  grief,  and  he  could  not  for- 
bear weeping  at  the  uncertainty  and  inflability  of  human  things. 
He  might  have  found  another  fubjeft  of  reficclion,  whicli 
would  have  more  juftly  merited  his  tears  and  affliftion,  had 
he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himfelf,  and  confidered  the  rc- 
proaches  he  deferved  for  being  the  inilrumcnt  of  lliortenii'g 
that  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom  his  cruel  '-mbi- 
tion  was  going  to  facrifice  in  an  unjuH;  and  unnecelfary  war. 

Artabanes,  who  negleflcd  no  opportunity  of  making  him- 
felf ufeful  to  the  young  prince,  and  of  inftilling  into' him  fcn- 
timents  of  goodnefs  for  his  people,  laid  hold  of  this  moment, 
in  which  he  found  him  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  tenderncfs  and 
humanity,  and  led  him  into  further  reHedions  upon  the  mi- 
feries  with  which  the  lives  of  mod:  men  are  attended,  and 
which  render  them  fo  painful  and  unhappy  5  endeavouring  at 
rlie  fame  time  to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  dutj'  and  obligation 
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of  princes,  who,  not  being  able  to  prolong  the  natural  life  of 
their  fubjecls,  ought  at  leafl  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power, 
to  alleviate  the  pains,  and  allaj  the  bitternefs  of  it. 

In  the  fame  converfation  Xerxes  aiked  his  uncle,  if  he  ftill 
perfifted  in  his  firfl  opinion,  and  if  he  would  ftill  advife  him 
nor  to  make  war  againft  Greece,  fuppofing  he  had  not  feen 
the  vifion,  which  occalioned  him  to  change  his  fentiments. 
Artabanes  owned,  he  ftill  had  his  fears ;  and  that  he  was  very 
imeafy  concerning  two  things.  What  are  thofe  two  things?  re- 
plied Xerxes.  The  land  and  the  fea,  fays  Artabanes  :  The  land, 
becaufe  tliere  is  no  country  that  can  feed  and  maintain  fo 
numerous  an  army  j  the  fea,  becaufe  there  are  no  ports  capable 
of  receiving  fucli  a  multitude  of  veffels.  The  king  was  very 
fenfible  of  the  ftrength  of  this  reafoning  ;  but,  as  it  was  now 
too  late  to  go  back,  he  made  anfwer,  that  in  great  undertak- 
ings men  ought  not  fo  narrowly  to  examine  all  the  inconve- 
niencies  that  may  attend  them ;  that  if  they  did,  no  fignal 
enterprifes  would  ever  be  attempted  ;  and  that  if  his  prede- 
ceflbrs  had  obferved  fo  fcrupulous  and  timorous  a  rule  of  po- 
licy, the  Perfian  empire  would  never  have  attained  its  pre- 
fent  height  of  greatnefs  and  glory. 

Artabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very  prudent  ad- 
vice, which  he  thought  fit  to  follow  no  more  than  he  had 
done  the  former.  This  advice  was,  not  to  employ  the  lonians 
in  his  fervice  againft  the  Grecians,  from  whom  they  were  ori- 
•  ginally  defcended,  and  on  which  account  he  ought  to  fufpedl 
their  fidelity.  Xerxes,  however,  after  thefe  converfations  with 
his  uncle,  treated  him- with  great  friendfliip,  paid  him  the  high- 
eft  marks  of  honour  and  refpeft,  fent  him  back  to  Sufa  to  take 
the  care  and  cidmiiiiilration  of  the  empire  upon  him  during 
his  owu  abfence,  and  to  that  end  veftgd  him  with  his  wholp 
authority. 

^  Xerxes,  at  a  vaft  expence,  had  caufed  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
be  built  upon  the  fea,  for  the  paffage  of  his  forces  from  Afia 
into  Europe.  The  fpace  that  feparates  the  two  continents,, 
foymcrly  called  the  Kellefpont,  and  now  called  the  Straits  of 
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the  Dardanelles,  or  of  Gallipoli,  is  feven  fladias  in  breadtli, 
which  is  near  an  Englilh  mile.  A  violent  ftorm  riling  on  a 
fudden,  foon  after  broke  down  the  bridge.  Xerxes  hearing 
this  news  on  his  arrival,  fell  into  a  tranfport  of  paffion  ;  and, 
in  order  to  avenge  himfdf  of  lb  cruel  an  affront,  commanded 
two  pair  of  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea,  as  if  he  meant  to 
fhackle  and  confine  it,  and  that  his  men  fliould  give  it  three 
hundred  Ihokes  of  a  whip,  and  fpeak  to  it  in  this  manner: 
"  Thou  troublefome  and  unhappy  element,  thus  does  thy  maf- 
"  ter  chaftife  thee  for  having  affronted  him  without  reafon. 
♦'  Know,  th^t  Xerxes  will  eafily  find  means  to  pafs  over  thy 
"  waters  in  fpite  of  all  thy  billows  and  refiltance."  The  ex- 
travagance of  this  prince  did  noj  ftop  here  :  but  making  the 
undertakers  of  the  work  anfwerable  for  events,  which  do  not 
in  the  leaf!  depend  upon  the  power  of  man,  he  ordered  all  the 
perfons  to  have  their  heads  ftruck  off,  that  had  been  charged 
with  the  dire£lion  and  management  of  that  undertakin"-. 

^  Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built,  one  for 
the  army  to  pafs  over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beafts 
of  burden.  He  appointed  workmen  more  able  and  expert  than 
the  former,  who  went  about  it  in  this  manner.  They  placed 
three  hundred  and  fixty  veflels  acrofs,  fome  of  them  having 
three  banks  of  oars,  and  others  fifty  oars  a-piece,  with  their 
fides  turned  towards  the  Euxiiie  fea  ;  and  on  the  fide  that  fa- 
ced the  ^gaean  fea  they  put  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  They 
t\\t\\  call  large  anchors  into  the  water  on  both  fides,  in  or- 
der to  fix  and  fecure  all  thefe  vclTels  againft  the  violence  of 
the  winds,  and  againft  the  current  *  of  the  water.  On  the  eail 
fide  they  left  three  palfages  or  vacant  fpaces  between  the  vefiels, 
that  there  might  be  room  for  fmall  boats  to  go  and  come  eafi- 
ly, as  there  was  occafion,  to  and  from  the  Euxine  fea.  After 
this,  upon  the  land  on  both  fides  tliey  drove  large  piles  into  the 
earth,  with  huge  rings  faftcned  to  tlieni,  to  wliich  were  tied  fix 
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vaft:  cables,  which  went  over  each  of  the  two  bridges  ;  two  of 
which  tables  were  made  of  hemp,  and  four  of  a  fort  of  reeds, 
called  /3/ex(,;,  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  times  for  the 
making  of  cordage.  Thofe  that  were  made  of  hemp  mull  have 
been  of  an  extraordinary  (Irength  and  thicknefs,  iince  every  cu- 
bit of  thofe  cables  weighed  a  talent  *.  The  cables  laid  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  veflels  lengthwife,  reached  from  one  fide 
to  the  other  of  the  fea.  When  this  part  of  the  work  was  fi- 
niftied  quite  over  the  veflels  lengthwife,  and  over  the  cables  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of,  they  laid  the  trunks  of  trees,  cut  pur- 
pofely  for  that  ufe,  and  flat  boats  again  over  them,  faftened 
and  joined  together,  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  floor  or  folid  bot- 
tom :  All  Vi^hich  they  covered  over  with  earth,  and  added  rails 
or  battlements  on  each  fide,  that  the  horfes  and  cattle  might 
not  be  frightened  with  feeing  the  fea  in  their  paflfegc.  This 
was  the  form  of  thofe  famous  bridges  built  by  Xerxes. 

When  the  whole  work  was  completed,  a  day  was  appoint- 
ed for  their  pafllng  over.  And  as  foon  as  the  firfl;  rays  of  the 
fun  began  to  appear,  fweet  odovirs  of  all  kinds  were  abundant- 
ly fpread  over  both  the  bridges,  and  the  v/ay  was  ftrewed  with 
myrtle.  At  the  fame  time  Xerxes  poured  out  libations  into 
tlie  fea,  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  fun,  the  principal 
objeft  of  the  Perfian  worfliip,  he  implored  the  afl!iftance  of 
that  god  in  the  enterprife  he  had  undertaken,  and  defired  the 
continuance  of  liis  protection  till  he  had  made  the  entire  con- 
quefl:  of  Europe,  and  had  brought  it  into  fubje^lion  to  his 
power.  This  done,  he  threw  the  veflel  which  he  ufed  in  mak- 
ing his  libations,  together  with  a  golden  cup,  and  a  Perfian 
fcimitar,  into  the  fea.  The  army  was  feven  days  and  feven 
nights  in  pafll.ng  over  thefe  fl;raits  ;  thofe  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  the  march,  lafliing  the  poor  foldiers  all  the  while 
with  whips,  in  order  to  quicken  their  fpeed,  according  to  the 
cuitom  of  that  nation,  which  properly  fpeaking  was  only  an 
huge  aflemblage  of  flaves. 

*  A  talent  in  weight  confifted  of  8o  minae,  that  Is  to  fay,  4;  pounds  of  our 
■^•cight ;  and  the  uiina  confifted  of  100  drachms. 
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SECTION  III. 

Ihe  Number  of  Xerxes'  s  Forces,  13 c.  'ijc. 

Xerxes  °  direcling  his  march  acrofs  theThraclan  Cherfonefus, 
arrived  at  Dor,  a  citj  Handing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hcbrus  in 
Thrace ;  where,  having  incamped  his  army,  and  given  orders 
for  his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  lliore,  he  reviewed  thenx 
both. 

He  found  the  land-arm j,  which  hehnd  brouglit  out  of  Afia, 
confifted  of  feventeen  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  of  fourfcore 
thoufand  horfe,  which,  with  twenty  thoufand  men  that  were 
abfolutely  neceflary  at  leaft;  for  conducling  and  taking  care  of 
the  carriages  and  the  camels,  made  in  all  eigliteen  hundred 
thoufand  men.  When  he  had  paffed  the  Hellcfpont,  the  o- 
ther  nations  that  fubmitted  to  him,  made  an  addition  to  his 
army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  which  made  all  his 
land-forces  together  amount  to  two  millions  one  hundred  thou- 
fand men. 

His  fleet,  as  it  was  when  it  fet  out  from  Afia,  confided  of 
twelve  hundred  and  feven  veffels,  or  gallies,  all  of  three  banks 
of  oars,  and  intended  for  fighting.  Each  vcflel  carried  two 
hundred  men,  natives  of  the  pountry  that  fitted  them  out,  be- 
fides  thirty  more,  that  were  either  Pcrfians  or  Medes,  or  of 
the  Sacae  ;  which  made  in  all  two  hundred  and  feventy-feven 
thoufand,  fix-hundred  and  ten  men.  Tlie  European  nations 
augmented  his  fleet  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  veflels,  each 
of  which  carried  two  hundred  men,  in  all  four  and  twenty 
thoufand  :  Thefe  added  to  the  other,  amounted  together  to 
three  hundred  and  one  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  ten  men. 

Beudes  this  fleet,  which  confiiled  all  of  large  vellcls,  the 
fmall  gallies  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  the  tranfport-fliips,  the 
veffels  that  carried  the  prpvifions,  and  that  were  employed  in 
other  ufes,  amounted  to  three  thoufand.  If  we  reckon  but 
eighty  men  la  each  of  thefe  veffels,  one  with  another,  that 
made  in  the  whole  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  men. 

g  Herod  1.  vii.  c.  56—99,  ct  184— 1 8 7. 
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Thus,  when  Xerxes  arrived  r.t  Thermopylae,  his  land  and 
fea-forces  together  made  up  the  number  of  two  millions,  fix 
hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  ten  men, 
without  including  fervants,  eunuchs,  women,  futlei's,  and  other 
people  of  that  fort,  who  ufually  follow  an  army,  and  of  which 
the  number  at  this  time  was  equal  to  that  of  the  forces  :  So 
that  the  whole  number  of  fouls  that  followed  Xerxes  in  this 
expedition,  amounted  to  five  millions,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  twenty.  This  is  the  compu- 
tation w^hich  Herodotus  makes  of  them,  and  in  which  Plutarch 
and  Ifocrates  agree  with  him.  ^  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  ^li- 
an,  and  others,  fall  very  fliort  of  this  number  in  their  calcula- 
tion :  But  their  accounts  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  lefs  au- 
thentic than  that  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  fame  age  this 
expedition  was  made,  and  who  repeats  the  infcription  engrav- 
ed, by  the  order  of  the  Amj)hictyons,  upon  the  monument  of 
thofe  Grecians  who  were  killed  at  Thermopylae,  which  ex- 
preffed  that  they  fought  againft  three  millions  of  men. 

'  For  the  fuitenance  of  all  theie  perfons  there  m-^d  be  every 
day  confumed,  according  to  Herodotus's  computation,  above  an 
hundred  and  ten  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  forty  medim- 
ni  of  flower,  (the  medimnus  was  a  meafure,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Budaeus,  was  equivalent  to  fix  of  our  buftiels,  allowing 
for  every  head  the  quantity  of  a  choenix,  which  was  the  daily 
portion  or  allowance  that  mafters  gave  their  flaves  among  the 
Grecians.  We  have  no  account  in  hillory  of  any  other  army 
lb  numerous  as  this.  And  among'il  all  thefe  millions  of  men, 
there  was  not  one  that  could  vie  with  Xerxes  in  point  of  beau- 
ty, either  fot;  the  comelinefs  of  his  face,  or  the  tallnefs  of  his 
perfon.  But  this  is  a  poor  merit  or  pre-eminence  for  a  prince, 
when  attended  wi.h  no  other.  Accordingly  Juftin,  afier  he 
has  mentioned  the  number  of  thefe  troops,  adds,  tliat  this  vaft 
body  of  forces  wanted  a  chief:  "  Huic  tanto  agmini  dux  de- 
"  fuit." 
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We  fliould  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was  poffible  to 
find  a  flifficient  quantity  of  provifions  for  fuch  an  immenfe 
number  of  perfons,  if  the  ^  hiftorian  had  not  informed  us,  that 
Xerxes  had  employed  four  whole  years  in  making  preparations 
for  this  expedition.'  We  have  feen  already  how  many  vefiVis 
of  burden  there  were,  that  coafted  along  continually  to  attend 
upon  and  fupply  the  land  army;  and  doubtlefs  there  were 
frefh  ones  arriving  every  day,  that  furniihed  the  camp  with  a 
fufficient  plenty  of  all  things  neceffary. 

*  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  they  made  ufc  of 
to  calculate  their  forces,  wliich  werealmoft  innumerable.  Thev 
aflembled  ten  thoufand  men  in  a  particular  place,  and  ranked 
them  as  clofe  together  as  was  poffible  ;  after  which  they  dc- 
fcribed  a  circle  quite  round  them,  arid  ereded  a  little  wail  up- 
on that  circle  about  half  the  height  of  a  man's  body  ;  when  this 
was  done,  they  made  the  whole  army  fucceffively  pafs  througli 
this  fpace,  and  thereby  knew  to  what  number  it  amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  alfo  a  particular  account  of  the  different 
armour  of  all  the  nations  this  army  confilled  of.  Befides  the 
generals  of  every  nation,  who  each  of  them  commanded  the 
troops  of  their  refpeclive  country,  the  land  army  was  under 
the  command  of  fix  Perljan  generals,  viz.  Mardonius,  the  fon 
of  Gobryas  ;  Tirintatechmus,  the  fon  of  Artabanes,  and  Smer- 
donus,  fon  to  Otanes,  both  near  relations  to  the  king  ;  I\Ia- 
iiftus,  fon  of  Darius  and  Atoffa ;  Gergis,  fon  of  Ariaz£s  ;  and 
Megabyfus,  fon  of  Zopyrus.  The  ten  thoufand  Perfians,  who 
were  called  the  Immortal  Band,  were  commanded  by  Hydarnes. 
The  cavalry  had  its  particular  commanders. 

There  were  likewife  four  Perfian  generals  who  commanded 
the  fleet.  In  ™  Herodotus  we  have  a  particular  account  of  all 
the  nations  by  whicli  it  was  fitted  out.  Artemifa  queen  ofHa- 
licarnaflTus,  w4io,  from  the  death  of  herhufband,  governed  the 
kingdom  of  her  fon,  who  was  flill  a  minor,  brought  but  five 
veffels  along  with  her  5  but  they  were  the  bell  equipped,  and 
the  lightefl  fhips  in  the  whole  fleet,  next  to  thofe  of  the  Sido- 
nians.     This  priucefs  dillinguilhed  herfelf  in  this  war,  by  her 
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fingulat  courage,  and  flill  more  by  her  prudence  and  condu£t. 
Herodotus  obferves,  that,  among  all  the  commanders  in  the 
army,  there  was  not  one  who  gave  Xerxes  fo  good  advice  and 
fuch  wife  counfel  as  this  queen  :  But  he  was  not  prudent  e- 
nough  to  apply  it  to  his  advantage. 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by  land  and 
fea,  he  afKed  Demaratus,  if  he  thought  the  Grecians  would 
dare  to  expeft  him.     I  have  already  taken  notice  that  this 
Demaratus  was  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  who,  being  ex- 
iled b}^  the  fattion  of  his  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Per- 
fian  court,  where  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatell  marks 
of  honour  and  beiiefiCcuce.     "  As  the  courtiers  were  one   day 
exprefling  their  furprife  that  a  king  ftiould  fuffer  hinifelf    to 
be  baniflied,  and  defired  him  to  acquaint  them  with    the   rea- 
fon  of  it  :  "  It  is,"  fays  he,  "  becaafe  the  lav^  is    more   power - 
*'  ful  than  the  kings  at  Sparta."    This  prince  was  very  much 
confidered  in  Perfia  ;   But  neither  the  injuftice  of  the  Spartjfn 
citizens,  nor  the  kind  treatment   of  the  Perfian  king,  could 
make  him  forget  his  country  *.     As   foon  as   he  knew  that 
Xerxes  was  making  preparations  for  the  war,  he  found  means 
to  give  the  Grecians  fecret  intelligence  of  it.  And  now,  being 
obliged  on  this  occafion  to  fpeak  his   fentiments  to  the  king, 
he  did  it  with  fuch  a  noble  freedom  and  dignity,  as  became  a 
Spartan,  and  a  king  of  Sparta. 

**  Demaratus,  before  he  anfwered  the  king's  queftion,  defir- 
ed to  know  whether  it  was  his  pleafure  that  he  fhould  flatter 
him,  or  that  he  fliould  fpeak  his  thoughts  to  him  freely  and 
truly.  Xerxes  having  declared  that  he  defired  him  to  aft  with 
entire  fincerity,  he  fpoke  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Great 
"  prince,"  fays  Demaratus,  "  fince  it  is  agreeable  to  your  plea- 
"  fure  and  commands,  1  fliall  deliver  my  fentiments  to  you 
*'  with  the  utmoft  truth  and  fincerity.  It  mull  be  confeffed, 
*'  that,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  Greece  has  been  trained 
"  up,  and  accuftomed  to  poverty  :  But  then  llie  has  introduc- 
**  ed  and  eftabliflaed  virtue  within  her  territories,   which  wif- 
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"  dom  cultivates,  and  the  vigour  of  her  laws  maintains.  And 
•'  it  is  by  the  ufe  which  Greece  knows  to  make  of  this  vir- 
"  tue,  that  {he   equally  defends  herfelf  againft  the   inconvc- 
*'  niencies  of  poverty,  and  the  yoke  of  fervitude.  But,  to  fpe?k 
"  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  my  particular  countrymen,  you 
*'  may  allure  yourfelf,  that  as  they  are  born  and  bred  up  in  li- 
*'  berty,  they  will  never  hearken  to  anypropofals  tliat  tend  to 
"  flavery.     Though  they  were  deferted  and  abandoned  by  all 
'*  the  other  Grecians,   and  reduced  to  a  band  of  a  thoufand 
*'  men,  or  even  to  a  more  inconfiderable  number,  they  will  ftill 
*'  come  out  to   meet  you,   and  not  refufe  to  give  you  battle." 
Xerxes,  upon  hearing  this  difcourfe,  fell  a  laughing  ;  and  as  ise 
could  not  comprehend  how  men,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  liberty  and 
independence,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defcribed  to  enjoy, 
who  had  no  mailer  to  force  and  compel  them  to  it,  could  !>e 
capable  of  expofing  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  to  danger  and 
death  :  Demaratus  replied :  ^  "  The  Spartans  indeed  arc  free, 
"  and  under  no  fubjeclion  to  the  will  of  any  man;  but  at  the 
*'  fame  time  they  have  laws,  to  which  they  are  fubjed,  and  of 
*'  which  they  Hand  in   greater  awe  than  your  fubjecls  do  of 
*'  your  majdfty.  Now,  by  thefe  laws  they  are  forbid  ever  to  fly 
"  in  battle,  let  the  number  of  their  enemies  be  never  fo  fupc- 
"  rior ;  and   are  commanded,  by  abiding   firm  in  their  poll:, 
"  either  to  conquer  or  to  die." 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  wherewith  Demara- 
tus fpoke  to  him,  and  continued  his  march. 

SECTION  IV. 
The  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  fend  to  their  Allies 

in  vain  to  require    SUCCOURS  from  thetn.      The  COMMAND 
of  the  Fleet  given  to  the  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

Lacedaemon'i  and  Athens,  which  were  the  twomoft  powerful 
cities  of  Greece,  and  the  cities  againft  which  Xerxes  was  moft 
exafperated,  were  not  indolent  or  aflcep,  whilft  fo  formidable 
an  enemy  was  approaching.     Having  received  intelligence  long 
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before,  of  the  defigns  of  this  prince,  they  had  fent  fpies  to  Sardis, 
in  order  to  have  a  more  exa£t  information  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  his  forces.  Thefe  fpies  were  feized  ;  and  as  they 
■were  juft  going  to  be  put  to  death,  Xerxes  countermanded  it, 
and  gave  orders  that  they  fliould  be  condiicled  through  his 
army,  and  then  fent  back  without  any  harm  beino  done  to 
theiTi.  At  their  return,  the  Grecians  underftood  what  they 
had  to  apprehend  from  fo  potent  an  enemy. 

They  fent  deputies  at  the  fame  time  to  Argos,  into  Sicily 
to  Gelon  tyrant  of  Syracufc,  to  theifles  of  Corcyra  and  Crete, 
to  defire  fuccours  from  them,  and  to  form  a  league  againft  the 
common  enemy. 

"■  The  people  of  Argos  offered  a  very  confiderable  faccour, 
on  condition  they  fhould  have  an  equal  Ihare  of  the  authority 
and  command  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  latter  confent- 
cd,  that  the  king  of  Argos  fhould  have  the  fame  authority 
as  either  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta.  This  was  granting  them 
a  great  deal :  But  into  what  errors  and  mifchiefs  are  not  men 
led  by  a  miftaken  point  of  honour,  and  a  foolifh  jealoufy  of 
command  :  The  Argives  were  not  contented  with  this  oflfer, 
and  refufed  to  enter  into  the  league  v/ith  the  Grecians,  with- 
out conlidering,  that  if  they  fufFered  thetn  to  be  deflroyed 
their  own  ruin  mufl  inevitably  follow. 

•  The  deputies  proceeded  from  Argos  to  Sicily,  and  addrefs- 
cd  themfelves  to  Gelon,  who  was  the  moft  potent  prince  of 
the  Greeks  at  that  time.  He  promifed  to  alTifl  them  with 
two  hundred  velTels  of  three  branches  of  oars,  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thoufand  foot  and  two  thoufand  horfe,  two  thoufand 
light-armed  foldiers,  and  the  fame  number  of  bowmen  and 
(lingers,  and  to  fupply  the  Grecian  army  with  provifions  dur- 
ing the  whole  war,  on  condition  they  would  make  him  gene- 
ralifTimo  of  all  the  forces  both  by  land  and  fea.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  highly  offended  at  fuch  a  propofal.  Gelon 
then  abated  fomewhat  in  his  demands,  and  promifed  the  fame, 
provided  he  had  at  leaft  the  command  either  of  the  fleet  or  of 
the  army.  This  propofal  was  Ilrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the  Athe 
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nlans,  who  made  anfwer,  that  thej  alone  had  a  right  to  com- 
n-iand  the  fleet  ^cafe  the  Lacedaemonians  were  wiiliug  to  sive 
it  Lip.  Gcloii  had  a  more  fubltantial  reafon  for  nor  leaving  Si- 
cuy  vaiprovided  of  troops,  which  was  the  approach  of  the  for- 
midable army  of  the  Carthaginian^,  commanded  by  Amilcar, 
which  confiited  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu,  gave  the 
envoys  a  more  favourable  anfwer,  and  immediately  put  to  fea 
with  a  fiect  of  fixty  vefTels.  But  they  advanced  no  farther  thaii 
to  tne  coatts  of  Laconia,  pretending  they  were  hindered  by 
contrary  lAinds  ;  but  in  reality  waiting  to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  an 
engagement,  that  they  might  afterwards  range  themfelves  on. 
the  fide  of  the  conqueror. 

"  The  people  of  Crete,  having  confalted  the  Delphic  oracle,' 
to  know  what  refolution  they  were  to  take  On  this  occafion,- 
abfclutely  refufed  to  enter  into  the  Icigue. 

^  Thus  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  left  almofl 
to  themrelvea,  all  the  rell  of  the  cities  and  nations  having  fub- 
rnittcd  to  the  heralds  that  Xerxes  had  fent  to  require  eartli 
and  water  of  them,  excepting  the  people  of  Thefpia  ar.d  of 
Flalaea.  '  In  fo  preding  a  danger,  their  fiill  care  was  to  put  an 
end  to  all  difcord  and  divificn  among  themfelves  ;  for  vvliich 
reafon  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  tlie  people  of  ^'gina,- 
with  whom  they  were  actually  at  war. 

^  Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  genei-al  ;  for  tiicrc  never 
was  any  occafion  wherein  it  v.as  more  neceuary  to  choofe  one 
capr.plc  of  fo  impoitant  a  truit,  thnn  in  the  prefent  conjunc- 
ture, when  Greece  was  upon  the  point  of  being  attacked  by 
the  whole  forces  of  Afia.  The  mofl  able  and  expeiienced<;ap- 
tains,  terrified  at  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger,  had  taken  the 
refolution  of  not  prcfenting  therflfelves  as  caiididatcs.  There 
was  a  certain  citizen  at  Athens,  vvhoie  name  was  Epicydcj, 
who  had  fome  eloquence  ;  but  in  other  refpects  was  a  perfon  of 
no  merit,  was  in  difreputation  for  his  want  of  courage,  and 
T^olume  III.  G 
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notorious  for  his  avarice.     Notwithftanding  all  which,  it  was 
apprehended,  that,   in  the   aflemhly  of  the  people,  the   votes 
would  run  in  his  favour.     Themiftocles,  who,  was  fenfible  *,. 
that  in  calm  weather  almou   any  mariner  may  be    capable  of 
conducling  a  vefTel  ;  but  that  in  florms  and  tempeils  the  moil 
able  pilots  are  at  a   lofs,  was   convinced,  that  the   common- 
wealth was  ruined  if  Epicydes  was  chofen  general,  whofe  venal 
and  mercenary  foul  gave  them  the  jufteft  reafon  to  fear,   that 
he  was  not  proof  ag?.infl  the  Perfian  gold.     There  are   ccca- 
fions,  when,  in  order  to  acl  wifely,  I  had  almoft  fald  regularly,. 
it  is  necefl'ary  to  difpenfe  with  and  rife  above  all  rule.    The- 
TKiiftocles,  wlio  knew  very  well  that  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  affairs 
he  was  the  only  perfon  capable  of  commanding,   did,  for  that 
reafon,  make  no  fcruple  of  employing  bribes  and   prefents  to 
remove  his  competitor  :  f  And  having   found  means  to  make 
the  ambition  of  Epicydes  amends,   by  gratifying   his  avarice^ 
be  got  himfelf  elefted  general  in   his   flead.     We  may  here, 
I  think,  very  juftly  apply  to  Themillocles  what  I'itus  Livius 
fays  of  Fabius  on  a  like  occafion.  This  great  commander  find- 
ing, when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  that  the  people 
were  going  to  make  a  man  of  no  merit  conful,  employed  all 
his  own  credit,  as  v/ell  as  that  of  his  friends,  to  be  continued 
in  the  confulihip,  without  being  concerned  at  the  clamour  that 
might  be  raifed  againft  him  ;  and  he  fucceeded  in  tlie  attempt. 
The  hiftorian  adds,  "  X  The  conjundure   of  affrdrs,  and  the 
*'  extreme  danger  the  commonwealth    was  expofed  to,  were 
*'  arguments    of  fuch   weight,   that  they    prevented  any    one 
"  from  being  offended  at  a  conduct  which  might  appear  to  be 
*'  contrary  to  rules,  and   removed   all  fufpicion   of  Fabius's 
*'  having  a£led  upon  any  motive  of  interelt  or  ambition.     On 
*'  the  contrary,  the  public  admired  his  generofity  and  great- 

•  Quilibct  nautarv.m  vefiorumque  tranquillo  mari  gubernare  poteft  :  ubi  orta 
faeva  tempeftus  eft,  ac  turbato  mari  rapitur  vento  navis,  turn  viro  et  gubernatore 
opus  eft.     LiY.  1.  xxiv.  n.  8. 

•j-  Kpi.fiafi  <Ti)v  (pi'Ad't-ii/.'ia.M  V^ait'/io'aTozs'xoa,   t5  'E'H'ixvdv, 

I  Tempua  ac  necefTitah  belli,  ae  difcrlinen  fummae  rerum,  faciebant  ne  qui^- 
aut  in  exempium  exqiiireret,  aut  fufpedlum  cupiditatis  imperii  confulcm  haberef 
Quill  lauddbant  potius  magnitudinem  animi,  quod  cum  fummo  imperatore  effc 
opus  reip.  fciret  feque  eum  baud  dubie  effe,  miaorit  invidiam-fuam,  fi  qua  ex  re- 
oriraur,  qiiam  utilitatem  reip.  fecilTet.    Liy.  1.  xxiv.  n.  9.- 
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"  nefs  of  foul,  in  that,  as  he  knew  the  common^vealth  had 
"  occafion  for  an  acconiplillied  general,  and  could  not  be  ig- 
*'  norant  or  doubtful  of  his  own  fingular  merit  in  that  rcfptdtj 
"  he  had  chofen  rather  in  fome  fort  to  haiard  his  own  reputa- 
*'  tion,  and  perhaps  expofe  his  character  to  the  reproaches  of 
"  envious  tongues,  than  to  be  wanting  in  any  fervice  he  could 
*'   render  his  country." 

*  The  Atlienians  alfo  pafled  a  decree,  r.o  recal  home  all  their 

people  that  were  in  banifliment.  They  were  afraid  lell  Arif- 
tides  fliould  join  their  enemies,  and  lelt  his  credit  fhould  carry 
over  a  great  many  others  to  the  fide  of  the  Barbarians.  But 
they  had  a  very  falfe  notion  of  their  citizen,  who  was  infinite- 
ly remote  from  fuch  fentimcnts.  Be  that  as  it  would,  on  this 
extraordinary  jundure  they  thought  fit  to  recal  him  ;  and 
Themiflocles  was  fo  far  from  oppofing  the  decree  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  that  he  promoted  it  with  all  his  credit  and  authority. 
The  hatred  and  divifion  of  thefe  great  men  had  nothing  in 
them  of  that  implacable,  bitter,  and  outrageous  fpirit,  which 
prevailed  among  the  Romans  in  the  later  times  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  danger  of  the  ftate  was  the  means  of  their  reconci- 
liation ;  and  when  their  fervice  was  necefl'ary  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  public,  they  laid  afide  all  their  jealoufy  and  rancour: 
And  we  iliall  fee,  by  the  fcqi^iel,  that  Arillides  was  fofarfronai 
fecretly  thwarting  his  ancient  rival,  that  he  zealoufly  contri- 
buted to  the  fucccfs  of  his  enterprifes,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  gloYy. 

The  alarm  increafed  in  Greece,  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
ceived advice  that  the  Perfi?.n  army  advanced.  If  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians  had  been  able  to  make  no  other  re- 
fiftance  than  with  their  land-forces,  Greece  had  bc<;n  utterly 
ruined,  and  reduced  to  fluvery.  This  exigence  taught  theml 
bow  to  fet  a  right  value  upon  the  prudent  forefight  of  The. 
miftocles,  who,  upon  fome  other  prete::t,  had  caufed  an  hun- 
dred gallies  to  be  built.  Inllead  of  judging  like  the  reil  of  the 
Athenians,  who  looked  upon  the  victory  of  Marathon  as  the 
end  of  the  war,  he,  on  the  contrary,   coufiuered  it  rather  as 

C  ij 
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the  beginning,  or  Jis  the  fignal  of  ftill  greater  battles,  for  which 
it  was  neceffary  to  prepare  the  Athenian  people  :  And  from 
that  very  time  he  began  to  thinic  of  raifing  Athens  to  a  fupe- 
rlority  over  Sparta,  v>'hich  for  a  long  rime  had  been  the  mif- 
trefs  of  all  Greece.  With  tlu's  view  he  judged  it  expedient 
to  make  the  Athenian  power  entirely  maritime,  perceiving  very 
plainly,  that,  as  flie  was  fo  weak  by  land,  flie  had  no  other  way 
to  render  herfelf  neceffary  to  her  allies,  or  formidable  to  her 
enemies.  His  opinion  herein  prevailed  among  the  people  in 
fpite  of  the  oppofition  of  Miltiadcs,  whofe  difference  9f  opi- 
nion undoubtedly  arofe  from  tlie  little  probability  there  was, 
that  a  people  entirely  unacquainted  with  fighting  at  fea,  and 
that  were  only  capable  of  fitting  out  and  arming  very  fmaii 
veffels,  fliould  be  able  to  withftand  fo  formidable  a  power  as 
that  of  tlie  PcrHans,  who  had  both  a  numerous  land  army,. 
r.nd  a  fleet  of  ^.bove  :.i  ihoufand  Txiips. 

''  The  Athenians  had  fome  filver  mines  in  a  part  of  Attica, 
called  Laurium,  the  whole  revenues  and  produclj  of  which 
ufed  to  be  diilributed  amongft  them.  Themiftocles  had  the 
courage  to  propofe  to  the  people,  that  they  ihouldaboliih  thefe 
diltributions,  and  employ  that  money  in  building  veffels  witlx 
three  benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the  people 
of  JEgim,  agaii:;!!  whom  he  endeavoured  to  inflame  their  an- 
cient j-aloufy.  No  people  are  ever  walling  to  faci  ilice  their 
private  interefis  to  the  general  utility  of  the  public  :  For  they 
feldom  have  fo  much  generofity  or  public  fpirit,  as  to  purchafe 
the  welfare  or  prefervation  of  the  liate  at  their  own  expence. 
The  Athenian  people,  however,  did  it  upon  this  occaiion : 
Moved  by  the  lively  remonllrunces  of  Theiniftocles,  they  ccn- 
fented,  that  the  money  which  arofe  from  the  produtl:  of  the 
mines,  fhould  be  employed  in  the  building  of  an  hundred  gal- 
ies.  Againfl  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  they  doubled  the  number  j 
and  to  that  fleet  Greece  ov/ed  its  prelervation. 

^  When  they  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  general  for  the 
command  of  the  navy,  the  Athenians,  who  alone  had  furnirn- 
ed  the  iwo  thirds  of  it,  laid  claim  to   that  honour,  as  apper- 
taining- to  them  ;  and  their  pretenfions  were  certainly  jufland 
b  Plut.  in  Theniift.  p.  113.  c  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  313. 
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well  grounded.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  faffrages  of 
the  allies  all  concurred  in  favour  of  Eurybiadcs,a  Lacedaemo- 
nian.  Themiftocles,  though  verj  afpiring  after  glory,  thouglit 
H  Incumbent  upon  him  on  this  occafion  to  uegka  liis  own  hi- 
tereftb  for  tlie  common  good  of  the  nation  :  And  giving  the 
Athenians  to  urKieriland,  that,  provided  thej  behaved  tliem- 
felves  with  courage  and  conduft,  all  the  Grecians  would  quick- 
ly defire  to  confer  the  command  upon  them  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, he  perfuaded  them  to  oonfent,.as  he  would  do  liimfeif, 
to  give  up  that  point  at  prefcnt  to  the  Spartans.  It  may  juftly 
he  faid,  that  this  prudent  moderation  in  Therniftocles  was  an- 
other means  of  faving  the  ftate  :  For  the  allies  threatened  to 
f^parate  themfelves  from  tliem,  if  they  refufed  to  comply;  and 
if  that  had  happened,  Greece  mutt  have  been  inevitably  rui;icd. 

SECTION  V. 

l.he  Battle  of  "Iiiermoptlae.    The  Death  of  Leonidas. 

J.  HE  only  thmg  that  now  remained  to  be  difcuffed  **,  was  to 
know  in  what  place  they  fliould  refolve  to  meet  the  Perfians, 
in  order  to  difpute  their  entrance  into  Greece.  The  people  of 
Theffaly  reprefented,  that  as  they  were  the  mod  expofed,  and 
likely  to  be  firll  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  but  reafonable 
:  Mat  their  defence  and  fecurity,  on  which  the  fafety  of  allGr.^cce 
io  much  depended,  fhouldilrft  be  provided  for  ;  without  v.'hlch 
they  fliould  be  obliged  to  take  other  meafures,  that  would  be 
contrary  to  their  iiiclinations,  but  yet  abfolutely  neceffary,  ia 
cafe  their  country  was  left  unprotected  and  defencelcfs.  It  was 
hereupon  refolved,  that  ten  thoufand  men  fhould  be  fent  to 
guard  the  palTage  which  feparates  Macedonia  from  ThclTaly, 
near  the  river  Peneus,  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus 
and  OlTa.  But  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Amj'ntas,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, having  given  them  to  undcrlland,  that  if  they  waited 
for  the  Perffans  in  tiiat  place,  they  mufl  inevitably  be  over- 
poweredwby    their    numbers,    they  retired  to  Tlicrmopylae, 

G  iij 
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The  TheiTallans  finding  themfelves  thus  abandoned,   without 
any  farther  deliberation  fubmitted  to  the  Perfians. 

*  Thermopylae  is  a  ftrait  or  narrow  pafs  of  mount  Oeta,  be- 
tween Theflaly  and  Phocis,  but  twenty-five  feet  broad,  which 
therefore  might  be  defended  by  a  fmall  number  of  forces,  and 
which  v/as  the  only  u'ay  through  which  the  Perfian  land  army 
could  enter  Achaia,  and  advance  to  befiege  Athens.  This  was 
the  place  where  the  Grecian  army  thought  fit  to  wait  for  the 
enemy  :  The  perfon  who  comma-;ded  it  was  Leonidas,  one  of 
the  two  kings  of  Sparta. 

'^  Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march  :  He  had 
given  orders  for  his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  coaft,  and  to 
yegulate  their  motions  according  to  thofe  of  the  land  army. 
Wherever  he  came,  he  found  proviiions  and  refrefliments  pre- 
pared before-hand  purfuant  to  the  orders  he  had  fent ;  and 
every  city  he  arrived  at  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertainment, 
which  coft  immenfe  ("urns  of  money.  Ti.e  vafl  expence  of  thefe 
treats  ga\-e  occafion  to  a  witty  faying  of  a  certain  citizen  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  who,  when  the  king  was  gone,  faid,  they 
ought  to  thank  the  gods  that  he  eat  but  one  meal  a-day. 

sin  the  fame  country  of  Thrace,  there  was  a  prince  who 
ihewed  an  extraordinary  greatnefs  of  foul  on  this  occafion  : 
It  was  the  king  of  the  Bifaltes.  Whilft  all  the  other  princes 
ran  into  fervitude,  and  bafely  fubmitted  to  Xerxes,  he  bravely 
refufed  to  receive  his  yoke,  or  to  obey  him.  Not  being  in  a 
condition  to  refill  him  with  open  force,  he  retired  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  Rhodope,  into  an  inacceffible  place,  and  for- 
bade all  his  fons,  who  were  fix  in  number,  to  carry  arms  againft 
Greece.  But  they,  either  out  of  fear  of  Xerxes,  or  out  of  a 
curiofity  to  fee  fo  important  a  war,  followed  the  Perfians,  in 
contradidtion  to  their  father's  injunction.  On  their  return 
home,  their  father,  to  punifa  fo  diredt  a  difobedience,  con- 
demned all  his  fons  to  have  their  eyes  put  out.  Xerxes  con- 
tinued his  march  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Theflaljc, 
every  thing  giving  way  before  him  till  he  came  to  the  flrait 

of  Thermopylae. 

I' 

c  Herod,  1.  vii.  c,  175,  177.  f  ibid,  c.  Io8, 133. 
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One  cannot  fee,  without  the  utmoa  adonlfhment,  with  whit 
•an  handful  of  troops  the  Grecians  nppofed  the  innumerable 
army  of  Xerxes.  We  find  a  particular  account  of  their  num. 
ber  in  Paufanias.  All  their  forces  joined  together  amounte.i 
only  to  eleven  thoufand  two  hundred  men.  Of  which  num- 
ber four  thoufand  only  were  employed  at  Tliermopylae  to  de- 
fend the  pafs.  But  thefe  foldiers,  adds  the  hillorian,  were  all 
determined  to  a  man  either  to  conquer  or  die.  And  what  is 
it  that  an  army  of  fuch  refolution  is  not  able  to  effecl? 

'  When  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  (traits  of  Thermopylae, 
he  was  ftrangely  furprifed  to  find  that  they  were  prepared  to 
difpute  his  paffage.  He  had  always  flattered  himfelf,  that  on 
the  firll  hearing  of  his  arrival,  the  Grecians  would  betake 
themfelves  to  flight ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  perfuaded  to  hc- 
iieve,  what  Demaratus  had  told  him  from  the  beginning  of 
his  project,  that  at  the  firft  pafs  he  came  to,  he  would  find  his 
whole  army  (lopped  by  an  handful  of  men.  He  fent  out  a 
fpy  before  him  to  take  a  view  of  i:he  enemy.  The  fpy  brought 
him  word,  that  he  found  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  their  in- 
trenchmcnts,  and  that  tliey  were  diverting  themfelves  with 
military  exercifes,  and  combing  their  hair.  This  was  the 
Spartan  manner  of  preparing  themfelves  for  battle. 

Xerxes,  (till  entertaining  fome  hopes  of  their  flight,  waited 

four  days  on  purpofe  to  give  them  time  to  retreat.     *  And  in 

tliis  interval  of  time  he  ufcd  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  gaiu 

Leonidas,  by  making  him  magnificent  promil'es,  and  afi'uiing 

bim,  that  he    would  make  him  mafter  of  ail  Greece,  if  he 

would  come  over  to  his  party.    Leonidas  rejected  his  propofal 

with  fcorn  i.nd  indignation.    Xerxes,  having  afterwards  wrote 

to  him  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  Leonidas,  in  a  llyle  and  fpiric 

truly  laconical,  anfwered  him  in  thcfe  words  ;   "  *  Come  and 

"  take  them."     Nothing  remained,  but  to  prepare  themfelves 

to  engage  the  J^acedaemonians.     Xerxes  firft  commanded  his 

Median  forces  to  march  againft  them,  with    orders  to  take 

G  iiij 
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them  all  alive,  and  bring  them  to  l:im.  Thefe  Medes  were 
not  able  to  (land  the  charge  of  the  Grecians  ;  and  being 
fhamefullj  put  to  flig'it,  they  flicwed,  fays  Herodotus  *,  that 
Xerxes  had  a  great,  many  men,  and  but  few  foldiers.  The 
next  that  were  fent  to  face  the  Spartans,  were  thofe  Perfians 
called  the  Immortal  Band,  which  conufted  of  ten  thoufand 
jnen,  and  were  the  bell  troops  in  the  whole  armj'-.  But  thefe 
had  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  former. 

Xerxes,  out  of  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  force  his  way 
through  troops  fo  actermmed  to  conquer  or  die,-  was  ex- 
tremely perplexed,  and  could  net  tell  what  refolution  to  talce, 
when  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  came  to  him,  and  difcov^r- 
ed  a  fecret  f  path  to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  which  overlook- 
ed and  commanded  tlie  Spartan  forces.  He  quickly  difpatch- 
led  a  detachment  thither,  which,  marching  all  night,  arrived 
there  at  the  break  of  day,  and  poiTelTed  tliemfelves  of  that  ad- 
yantageous  poft. 

The  Greeks  were  foon  apprized  of  this  misfortune;  and 
Leonidas,  feeing  that  it  was  now  impofiible  to  repulfe  tlie  ene» 
iny,  obliged  the  reft  of  the  allies  to  retire,  but  ftaid  himfclf 
with  his  three  hundred  Lacedaemonians,  all  refolved  to  die  with 
their  leader,  who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  either  Laccdae- 
mon  or  her  king  muil  necefTarily  perifti,  determined,  without 
the  lc;\ft  difficulty  or  hefitation,  to  facrifice  himfelf  for  his  coun- 
try. The  Spartans  loft  all  hopes  either  of  conquering  or  efcap- 
ing,  and  looked  upon  Thermopylae  as  their  burying-i^lace. 
The  king,  exhorting  his  men  to  take  fome  nourifhrnent,  and 
telling  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  fhould  fup  together 
with  Pluto,  they  fet  up  a  lliout  of  joy,  as  if  they,  had  been  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  and,  full  of  ardour,  advanced  with  their  king 
to  battle.  The  ihock  was  exceedingly  violent  and  bloody.  Leo- 
nidas  himfelf  was  one  of  the  firft  that  fell.  The  endeavours 
of  the  Laceda.mouians  to  defend  his  dead  bod^',  were  incre- 

*  'Or(  ToXXc)  fiiv  av$-pu<ri!i  hiy,  ojjyci  oi   ava^i;. 

Quod  multi  homines  effcnt  pto^i  aiitem  viri. 

•{•  When  the  Gauls,  two  hundred  years  after  this,  came  to  invade  Greece,  they 
poffciTed  thcinfelves  of  the  fLraits  of  Thermor.vke  by  means  of  the  fame  by-path, 
which  the  Grecians  had  full  negleded  to  fccisrt ;  Paufan.  1.' j.  p.  7,  et  8. 
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dible.  At  length,  not  vanquiftied,  but  oppreiTed  by  num- 
bers, they  all  fell,  except  one  man,  who  efcaped  to  Sparta, 
where  he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  nobody  would  keep  company  or  converfe  with  him.  But 
foon  afterwards  he  made  a  glorious  amends  for  his  fault  at 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  where  lie  diflinguidied  himfcif  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  *  Xerxes,  enranged  to  the  lafl  degree 
ngainft  Leonidas  for  daring  to  make  head  againll  him,  caufed 
liis  dead  body  to  be  hang  up  on  a  gallo'.vs,  and  raadc  his  in- 
tended diflionour  of  l)is  enemy  hif  own  immortal  lliame. 

Some  time  after  thefe  tranfa£lions,  by  order  of  the  Am- 
phiftyons,  a  magnificent  monument  was  creeled  at  Ther- 
mopylae to  the  honour  of  thefe  brave  defenders  cf  Greece  ; 
and  upon  the  monument  were  two  infcriptions  ;  one  of  wliicli 
was  general,  and  related  to  all  thofe  that  died  at  Thermopylae 
importing,  that  the  Greeks  of  Peloponncfus,  to  the  number 
only  of  four  thoufand,  had  made  head  againil  the  Perfian 
army,  which  confided  of  three  millions  of  men  :  The  other 
related  to  the  Spartans  in  particular.  It  was  compofcd  by  the 
poet  Simonides,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  fmiplicity.  It 
is  as  follows  : 

*  ^Q.  ^Sv,  a.'f',e'.Xm  S.a.KWa.ift,o^Uii ,  o-ri  ty,  Vt 

That  is  to  fay,  "  Go,  paiTenger,  and  tell  at  Lacedaemon, 
f  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  facred  laws."  Forty 
years  afterwards,  Paufanias,  who  obtained  the  viflory  of  Pla- 
taea, caufed  the  bones  of  Leonidas  to  be  carried  from  Thcr- 
jBopylae  to  Sparta,  and  erefted  a  magnificent  monument  to 
his  memory  ;  near  which  was  likewife  another  eredled  for 
paufanias.  Every  year  at  thefe  tombs  was  a  funeral  oration 
pronounced  to  the  honour  of  thefe  heroes,  and  a  public  game, 
y/herein  none  but  Lacedaemonians   had  a  right  to  partake,  in 

1  Herod  1.  vili.  c.  238. 

*?  Pari  animo  Lacedaemonii  in  Thermopylis  occiJerunt,  in  quos  Simonides  j 

Die,  hofpes,  Spartae  nos  te  hie  vidille  jacentcs, 

Diini  iimciis  patriae  legibu*  obfcqumuir. 

.  Cic.  Tcsc.  Q^AEST.l.  I.  n.  lOT 
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order  to  fliew,  that  they  alone  were  concerned  in  the  glory- 
obtained  at  Thermopylae. 

^  Xerxes  in  that  affair  loft  above  twenty  thoufand  men, 
among  which  were  two  of  the  kings's  brothers.  He  was  very 
fenfible,  that  fo  great  a  lofs,  which  was  a  manifeft  proof  of 
the  courage  of  their  enemies,  was  capable  of  alarming  and 
difcouraging  his  foldiers.  In  order  therefore  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  them,  he  caufed  all  his  men  that  were 
killed  in  that  action,  except  a  thoufand,  whofe  bodies  he  or- 
dered to  be  left  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown  together  into 
large  holes,  which  were  fecretly  made,  and  covered  over  after- 
wards with  earth  and  herbs.  This  ftratagem  fucceeded  very 
ill ;  for  when  the  foldiers  in  his  fleet,  being  curious  to  fee 
the  field  of  battle,  obtained  leave  to  come  thither  for  that  pur- 
pofc,  it  ferved  rather  to  difcover  his  own  littlenefs  of  foul,  than 
to  conceal  the  number  of  the  (lain. 

■  Difmayed  with  a  victory  that  had  coft  him  fo  dear,  he 
aficed  Demaratus,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  had  many  fuch  fol- 
diers. That  prince  told  him,  that  the  Spartan  republic  had 
a  great  many  cities  belonging  to  it,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants 
were  exceeding  brave  ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon, 
who  were  properly  called  Spartans,  and  who  were  about  eight 
thoufand  in  number,  furpafTed  all  the  refl  in  valour,  and  were 
all  of  them  fuch  as  thofe  who  had  fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  return  a  little  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  ifTue  of 
which,  fatal  In  appearance,  might  make  an  imprefTion  upon 
the  minds  of  the  readers  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  occafion  their  courage  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
effeft  of  a  prefumptuous  temerity,  or  a  defperate  refolution. 

That  aftion  of  Leonidas  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans, 
was  not  the  effect  of  railinefs  or  defpair,  but  was  a  wife  and 
noble  conduct,  as  ^  Diodorus  Siculus  has  taken»care  to  obferve, 
in  the  magnificent  encomium  upon  that  famous  engagement, 
to  which  he  afcribes  the  fuccefs  of  all  the  enfuing  victories  and 
campaigns.  Leonidas,  knowing  that  Xerxes  marched  at  the 
head  of  all  the  forces  of  the  eaft,  in  order  to  overwhelm  and. 

m  Hsrod.  1.  viii.  c.  24,  25.     n  Ibid.  1.  vii.  c.  134,  137.    0  Lib.  xi.  p.  9. 
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crufli  a  little  country  by  the  dint  of  his  numbers,  rightly  con- 
ceived, from  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  and  uuderftanding, 
that  if  they  pretended  to  make  the  fuccefs  of  that  war  confiil 
in  oppofing  force  to  force,  and  numbers  to  numbers,  all  the 
Grecian  nations  together  would  never  be  able  to  equal  the  Per- 
lians,  or  to  difpute  the  vi£lory  with  them  ;  that  it  was  tliere- 
fore  neceffary  to  point  out  to  Greece  another  mciins  of  fafcty 
and  prefervation,  whilll  fhe  was  under  tliefe  alarms  ;  and  tliat 
they  ought  to  fliew  the  whole  univerfe,  who  had  all  their  eyes 
upon  them,  what  glorious  things  maybe  done,  when  grtatnefs 
of  mind  is  oppofed  to  force  of  body,  true  courage  and  bravery 
againft  blind  impetuolity,  the  love  of  liberty  againft  tyrannical 
oppreffion,  and  a  few  difciplincd  veteran  troops  againft  a  con- 
fufed  multitude,  though  never  fo  numerous.  Thefe  brave  La- 
cedaemonians thought  it  became  them,  who  were  the  choiccft 
loldiers  of  the  chief  people  of  Greece,  to  devote  themfelves  to 
certain  death,  in  order  to  make  the  Perfians  fenfible  how  difii- 
cult  it  is  to  reduce  free  men  to  flavery,  and  to  teach  the  reft  of 
Greece,  by  their  example,  either  to  vanquifli  or  to  peridi. 

I  do  not  copy  thefe  fentiments  from  my  own  invention,  or 
afcribe  them  to  Leonidas  witliout  foundation  :  They  are  plainly 
comprifed  in  that  Ihort  anfwer  which  that  worthy  king  of 
Spai'ta  made  a  certain  Lacedaemonian  ;  who,  being  aftonilhcd 
at  tlie  generous  refolution  the  king  had  taken,  fpoke  to  him 
in  this  manner:  ^  "  Is  it  poftible  then.  Sir,  that  you  can  think 
*'  of  marcliing  with  an  handful  of  men  againft  fuch  a  mighty 
**■  and  innumerable  army  ?"  "If  we  are  to  reckon  upon  num- 
"  bers,"  ^replied  Leonidas,  "  all  the  people  of  Greece  toge- 
"  ther  would  not  be  fufiicicnt,  finc'e  a  fmall  part  of  the  Per- 
**  ftan  army  is  equal  to  all  her  inhabitants  :  But  if  we  are  to 
*'  reckon  upon  valour,  my  little  troop  is  more  than  fufficient." 

The  event  fhewed  the  juftnefs  of  this  prince's  fentiments. 
That  illuftrious  example  of  courage  aftoniflied  the  Perfians, 
and  gave  nevv'  fpirit  and  vigour  to  the  Greeks.  The  lives,  then, 
of  this  heroic  leader  and  his  brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away, 
|ut  ufefully  employed  ;  and  their  death   was  attended  with  '•^ 

»  p  Plut.  in  Lacon.  Apoph.  p.  %ts. 
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double  efFe£l,  more  great  and  lading  tlian  they  themfelves  had 
imagined.  On  one  hand,  it  was  in  a  manner  the  feed  of  their 
enfuing  victories,  which  made  the  Pcriians  for  ever  after  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  attacking  Greece  :  fo  that  during  the  feven 
or  eight  fucceedmg  reigns,  there  was  neither  any  prince,  who 
durtl  entertain  fuch  a  defign,  nor  any  batterer  ia  his  court, 
who  durft  propofe  the  thing  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  fucii 
a  fignaland  exemplary  inftance  of  intrepidity  made  an  indelible 
impreffion  upon  ail  the  reil  of  the  Grecians,  and  left  a  per- 
fuafion  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were  able  to 
fubdue  the  Peifians,  and  fubvert  their  vaft  empire.  Cimon 
was  the  man  who  made  the  firft  attempt  of  that  kind  with 
fuccefs.  Agefilaus  afterwards  pudied  that  defign  fo  far,  that 
he  made  the  great  monarch  tren^ible  in  his  palace  at  Sufa. 
Alexander  at  laft  accomplifhed  it  with  incredible  facility.  He 
never  had  the  leafl  doubt,  no  more  than  the  Macedonians  who 
followed  him,  or  the  whole  country  of  Greece  that  chofe  him 
general  in  that  expedition,  but  that  with  thirty  thoufand  men 
he  could  reduce  the  Perfian  empire,  as  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans had  been  fufficient  to  check  the  united  forces  of  the 
xvliole  eafl. 


SECTION  VI. 

Naval  Battle  near  Artemloa.  ■ 

The  very  fame  fay"*  on  which  palled  the  glorious  a£tion  at 
Thermopylae,  there  was  alfo  an  engagement  at  fea  between 
the  two  fleets.  That  of  the  Grecians,  exclufive  of  the  little 
gallies  and  fmall  boats,  conilded  of  two  hundred  and  feventy- 
one  veiTels,  This  ileet  had  lain  hj  near  Artemifa,  a  promon- 
tory of  Euboea  upon  the  northern  coaft  towards  the  ftrairs. 
That  of  the  enemy,  which  was  much  more  numerous,  was 
near  the  fame  place,  but  had  lately  fuffered  in  a  violent  tem- 
peft,  which  had  dellroyed  above  four  hundred  of  their  veilels. 
Notwithftanding  this  lofs,  as  It  was  ftlU  vaftly  fuperior  in  num- 
ber to  that  of  the  Grecians,  which  they  were  preparing  to  fall 

q  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  i — 18,    Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  lo,  et  il. 
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upon,  thej  detached  two  hundred  of  their  veffels  with  orders 

to  wait  about  Euboea,  to   the  end  that  none  of  the  enemy's 

veffels  might  be  able   to   efcape  them.     The  Grecians  having 

got  intelligence  of  that  feparation,  immediately  fct  fail  in  the 

night,  in  order  to   attack   that   detachment   at  daj-break  the 

nest  morning.     But  not  meeting  with  it,   they  went  towards 

the  evening,  and  fell  upon  the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 

they  treated  \ery  roughly.     Night  coming  on,  they  were  ob- 

hged  to  feparate  ;  and  both  parties  retired  lo  their  poft.     But 

the  very  night  that  parted  them,  proved   more  pernicious  to 

the  Perfians,  than  the  engagements  which  had  preceded,  fron^ 

a  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  accompanied  v.ith  rain  and  thunder, 

which  diftrelTed  and  harraiTed  their  vclTels  till  break  of  dnv  : 

And -the  two  hundred  (hips  alfo,  that  had  been  detached  frora 

their  fleet,  as  we  mentioned  before,  were  almoil  all  call  away 

upon  the  coafts  of  Euboea;  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods,  fays 

Herodotus,  that  the  two  fleets  fhould  become  very  near  equal. 

The  Athenians  having  the  fame  day  received  a  reinforcemcn'c 

of  fifty-three  veflels,  the  Grecians,  who  were  apprized  of  the 

wreck  that  had  befallen   part  of  the   enemy's  fleet,  fell  upon 

the  fhips  of  the  Cilicians  at  the  fame  hour  they  had  attacked 

the  fleet  the  day  before,  and   funk   a   great  number  of  them. 

The  Perfians,  bei«g   afhamed   to  fee  themfelves  thus  infulted 

by  an  enemy  that  was  fo   much  inferior  in  number,   thought 

fit  the  next  day  to  appear  firfl  in  a  difpofition  to  engage.  The 

battle  was  very  obftinate  this  time,  and  the  fuccefs  pretty  near 

equal   on  both   fides,  excepting  that  the   Perfians,  who  were 

incommoded   by    the    largenefs    and   number   of  their  veflels, 

fuflained  much  the  greater  lofg*    Botii  parties  however  retired 

in  "good  order. 

^  All  thefe  aclions,  which  pafTed  near  Artemifa,  did  not 
bring  matters  to  an  abfoliite  decifion,  but  contributed  very 
much  to  animate  the  Athenians,  as  they  were  convinced,  by 
their  own  experience,  that  there  is  nothing  really  formidable, 
either  in  the  number  and  magnificent  ornaments  of  veCTels,  or 
in  the  Barbarians  infolent  fliouts  and  fongs  of  viclory,  to  men 

r  Pint,  in  Tiicmift.  p.  115,  I.17.     Her.  I.  vili.  c.  21,  22. 
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that  know  how  to  come  to  clofe  engagement,  and  that  have 
the  courage  to  fight  with  lleadinefs  and  refolution  ;  and  that 
the  befl:  way  of  dealing  with  fuch  an  enemj,  is  to  defpife  all 
that  vain  appearance,  to  advance  boldly  up  to  them,  and  to 
charge  them  brillcly  and  vigoroufly  without  ever  giving  ground. 
The  Grecian  fleet  having  at  this  time  bad  intelligence  of 
what  had  palled  at  Thermopylae,  refolved  upon  the  courfe  they 
were  to  take  without  any  further  deliberation.  They  imme- 
diately failed  away  from  Artemifa  ;  and  advancing  toward  the 
heart  of  Greece,  they  llopped  at  Salamin,  a  little  ille  very 
near  and  over  againfl  Attica.  Whilit  the  fleet  was  retreating, 
Tiiemiilocles  palled  through  all  the  places  where  it  was  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  enemies  to  come  to  land,  in  order  to  take  in 
frefh  water  or  other  provifions,  and  in  large  characters  engrav- 
ed upon  the  rocks  and  the  ftones,  the  following  words,  which 
he  addrefftd  to  the  lonians  :  "  Be  of  our  fide,  ye  people  of 
"  Ionia  :  Come  over  to  the  party  of  your  fathers,  who  expofe 
*'  their  own  lives  for  no  other  end  than  to  maintain  your  li- 
'*  berty  :  Or,  if  you  cannot  poflibly  do  that,  at  leaft  do  the 
"  perfians  all  the  mifchief  you  can,  when  we  are  engaged 
"  with  them,  and  put  their  army  into  difovder  and  confuflon.'* 
By  *  this  means  Themillocles  hoped  either  to  bring  the  lonians 
really  over  to  their  party,  or  at  leaft  to  render  them  fufpecled 
to  the  Barbarians.  We  fee  this  general  had  his  thoughts  al- 
ways intent  upon  his  buiinefs,  and  neglected  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  deligns. 

SECTION  VIL 

The  Athenians  abandon   their    CrTl',    ijchich  is   taken   and 
burnt  by  XERXES. 

JvERXES  in  the  mean  time  was  entered  into  the  country  of 
Phocis  by  the  upper  part  of  Doris,  and  was  burning  and  plun- 
dering the  cities  of  the  Phocians.  The  inhabitants  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  having  no  thoughts  but  to  lave  their  own  country,  refolv- 
ed to  abandon  all  the  reft,  and  to  bring  ail  the  Grecian  forces 

s  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  40,  41. 
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together  within  the  ifthmus,  over  which  they  intended  to  build 
a  llrong  wall  from  one  lea  to  the  other,  a  fpace  of  near  five 
miles  Engliflu  The  Athenians  were  highly  provoked  at  fo 
bafe  a  defertion,  feeing  themfelves  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Perfians,  and  likely  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  their 
fury  and  vengeance.  Some  time  before  they  had  confulted  tiie 
oracle  of  Delphos,  w^iich  had  given  them  for  anfwer, '  "  that 
"  there  would  be  no  way  of  faving  the  city  but  by  walls  of 
*'  wood."  The  fentiments  of  the  people  were  mucli  divided 
about  this  ambiguous  expreffion  :  Some  thought  it  was  to  be 
underftood  to  mean  the  citadel,  becaufe  heretofore  it  had  been 
furroundcd  with  wooden  palifades.  But  Themiflocles  gave 
another  fenfe  to  the  words,  which  was  much  more  natural, 
underftanding  it  to  intend  fliipping ;  and  demonflrated,  that 
the  only  meafures  they  had  to  take  were  to  leave  the  city  emp- 
ty, and  to  embark  all  the  inhabitants.  But  this  was  a  refclu- 
tion  the  people  would  not  at  all  give  ear  to,  as  thinking  them- 
felves inevitably  loft,  and  not  even  caring  to  conquer,  when 
once  they  had  abandoned  the  temples  of  their  gods  and  the 
tombs  of  their  anceftors.  Here  Themiftocles  had  occafion  for 
all  his  addrefs  and  all  his  eloquence  to  work  upon  the  people. 
After  he  had  reprefented  to  them,  that  Athens  did  not  con- 
fift  either  of  iis  walls,  or  its  houfes,  but  of  its  citizens,  and  that 
the  faving  of  thefe  was  the  prefervation  of  tlie  city,  he  endea- 
voured to  perfuade  them  by  the  argument  moft  capable  of  mak- 
ing an  impreffion  upon  them  in  the  unhappy,  afllicled,  and 
dangerous  condition  they  were  then  in,  I  mean  the  argument 
and  motive  of  divine  authority  ;  giving  them  to  underftand  by 
the  very  words  of  the  oracle,  and  by  the  prodigies  which  had 
happened,  that  their  removing  for  a  time  from  Athens  was  ma- 
nifeftly  the  will  of  the  gods. 

"  A  decree  was  therefore  palTed  ;  by  which,  in  order  to  fof- 
ten  what  appeared  fo  hard  in  the  refolution  of  dcferting  the 
city,  it  was  ordained,  "  that  Athens  lliould  be  giv^en  up  in 
"  truft  into  the  hands,  and  committed  to  the  keeping  and  pro- 
*'  teiStion  of  Minerva,  patronefs  of  the  Athenian  people  ;  that 

t  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  139 — 143. 

*  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  J 1—54}    Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  117. 
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"  all  fiTch  inhabitants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  fhould  go  on 
*'  fliipboard  ;  and  that  every  ciiizen  lliould  provide,  as  wt.ll 
*'  as  he  could,  for  the  fatetj  and  ilcurity  of  bis  v/ifc,  children, 
"  and  flaves." 

*  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cn-non,  who  was  at  this 
time  very  young,  was  of  great  weight  on  this  fingular  occalion. 
Followed  by  his  companions,  v^^ith  a  gay  and  cheerful  counte- 
nance, he  went  publicly  along' the  flreet  of  the  Cerim?chusto 
the  citadel,  in  order  to  confecrate  a  bit  of  a  bridle,  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  hand,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  defigning  to  mr.ke 
the  people  underftand  by  this  religious  and  affecling  ceremony', 
that  they  had  no  farther  bufmefs  with  land-forces,  and  that  it 
behoved  them  now  to  betake  themfelves  entirely  to  tlie  fea. 
After  he  had  made  an  offering  of  this  bit,  he  took  one  of  the 
fhields  that  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple,  paid  his  devo- 
tions to  the  goddefs,  went  down  to  th?  water  fide,  and  was 
the  firft  who  by  his  example' infpired  the  greatefl:  part  of  the 
people  with  conrid£nce  and  refolution,  and  encouraged  them 
to  embark. 

The  maior  part  of  them  fent  their  fathers  and  mothers,  that 
v/ere  old,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  city 
of  *  Trez.e:ie,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  them  with 
great  humanity  and  generoiity.  For  they  made  an  ordinance, 
that  they  fhould  be  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  public, 
and  affigned  for  each  perfon's  fubfiftence  two  oboli  a- day, 
Vv'hich  v/ere  worth  about  twopence  Englilh  money.  Belides 
this,  they  permitted  the  children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they 
pleafed,  or  v/herever  they  came,  and  fettled  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  mafters,  who  had  the  care  of  their  education. 
What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  fee  a  city,  expofed  as  this  v.  ?. 
to  the  greatefl  dangers  and  calam.ities,  extend  her  care  and  ge- 
neroiity in  the  very  midil  of  fuch  alarms,  even  to  the  educa- 
tion of  other  people's  children  I 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  fo  moving  and  me- 
lancholy a  fpeclacle  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  that  v.'ere 

X  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  481. 
*  This  was  a  fmall  city  fituated  upon  the  fea  fide,  in  that  par:  of  the  Pclopc- 
nefus  called  Argolis. 
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prcfsnt,  and  at  the  fame  time  occafioned  grdat  admiration  with 
regard  to  the  fteadinefs  and  courage  of  thole  men,  who  lent 
t'neir  fathers  and  mothers  another  wa.y  and  to  other  places, 
and  who,  without  being  moved  either  at  their  grief  and  la- 
mentations, or  at  the  tender  embraces  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, paii'ed  over  with  fo  much  firmnefs  and  refolution  to  Sa- 
lamiii.  But  that  which  extremely  railed  and  augmented  the 
general  pompaflion,  was  the  great  num-ber  of  old  men  that 
they  were  forced  to  leave  in  the  city  on  account  of  their  age 
and  infirmities,  and  of  which  many  voluntarily  remained  there, 
on  a  motive  of  re}i-gion,  believing  the  citadel  to  be  t!ie  thing 
meant  by  the  oracle  in  the  foremcntioned  ambiguous  expreflion 
of  wooden  walls.  There  was  no  creatu-re,  for  hiltory  has  judg- 
ed this  circumitance  worthy  of  being  remembered  ;  there  was 
no  creature,  I  fay,  even  to  the  very  domeLlic  animals,  but  what 
took  part  in  this  public  mourning  ;  nor  was  it  poflible  for  a 
man  to  fee  thofe  poor  creatures  run  howling  and  crying  after 
their  rnafters,  who  were  going  a  fliip-board,  without  being 
touched  and  afFcfted.  Among  all  the  refl.  of  thefe  animals, 
particular  notice  is  taken  of  a  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippus, 
the  father  of  Pericles,  which  not  being  able  to  endure  to  fee 
himfelf  abandoned  by  his  mailer,  jumped  into  the  fea  after 
him,  and  continued  fwimming  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  vellel 
his  mailer  was  on  board  of,  till  he  landed  quite  fpent  at  Sala- 
min,  and  died  tlie  moment  after  upon  the  ihore.  In  the  fame 
place,  even  in  Plutarch's  time,  they  ufed  to  lliew  the  fpot 
wherein  this  faithful  animal  was  faid  to  be  buried,  which  was 
called  the  "  dog's  burying  place." 

y  Whilft  Xerxes  was  continuing  his  march,  fome  dcfcvtera 
from  Arcadia  came  and  joined  his  army.  The  king  having 
alked  them  what  the  Grecians  were  then  doing,  was  extremely 
furprifed  when  he  was  told,  that  they  were  employed  in  fee- 
ing the  games  and  combats  then  celebrating  at  Olympia  :  and 
his  furprife  was  ilill  increafcd,  when  he  underllood  that  the 
viflor's  reward  in  thofe  engagements  was  only  a  crown  of  olive. 
What  men  mull  they  be,  cried  one  of  the  Perfian  nobles  wiih 
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great  wonder  and  kilonilliment,  that  are   alTecled  onlj  with 
honour,  and  not  with  money  ! 

^Xerxes  had  fent  off  a  confiderable  detachment  of  his  army 
to  plunder  the  temple  at  Delphos,  in  which  he  knew  there 
were  immenfe  treafures,  being  refolved  to  treat  Apollo  with  no 
more  favour  than  the  other  gods,  whofe  temples  he  had  pil- 
laged. If  we  may  believe  v/hat  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  fay  of  this  matter,  as  foon  as  ever  this  detachment  ad- 
vanced near  the  temple  of  Minerva,  furnamed  the  Provident, 
the  air  grew  dark  on  a  fudden,  and  a  violent  tempeft  arofe, 
accompanied  Vv-^ith  impetuous  winds,  thunder  and  lightning  ; 
and  two  huge  rocks  having  fevered  themfelves  from  the  moun- 
tain, fell  upon  the  Ferfian  troops,  and  cruihed  the  greatell 
part  of  them. 

^  The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards  the  city  of 
Athens,  which  v>'as  deferted  by  all  its  mhabitants,  except  a 
fmall  number  of  citizens  who  had  retired  into  the  citadel, 
where  they  defended  themfelves  with  incredible  bravery,  till 
they  were  all  killed,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  ac- 
commodation whatfoever.  Xerxes,  having  ftormed  the  cita- 
del reduced  it  to  afties.  He  immediately  difpatched  a  courier 
to  Sufa  to  carry  the  agreeable  news  of  his  fuccefs  to  Artabanes 
his  uncle  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  him  a  great  number  of 
pictures  and  ftatues.  ^  Thofe  of  Harmodius  and  Ariilagiton, 
the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  were  fent  with  the  reft.  One 
of  the  Antiochufes,  king  of  Syria,  (I  do  not  know  which  of 
them,  nor  at  what  time  it  was)  returned  them  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, being  perfuaded  he  could  not  poffibly  make  them  a  moie 
acceptable  prefent. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Thi  Battle  of  Salamin,  l^c.  ^c. 

At  this  time  a  divifion  arofe  among  the  commanders  '^  of  the 
Grecian  fleet;  and  the  confederates,  in  a  council  of  war  which 
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was  held  for  that  purpofe,  were  of  very  different  fentimcnta 
concernlpf^  the  place  for  engaging  the  enemy.  Some  of  them, 
and  indeed  the  major  part,  at  the  head  of  whom  wa-:  Eiiry- 
biades,  the  generaliffimo  of  the  fleet,  were  for  "having  them 
advance  near  the  iilhmus  of  Corinth,  that  they  might  be  nearer 
the  land-army,  which  was  polled  there  to  guard  that  pafs,  un- 
der the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  Leonidas's  brother,  and 
more  ready  for  the  defence  of  Peloponefus/  Others,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Themiftocles,  alleged,  that  it  would  be 
betraying  of  their  country  to  abandon  fo  advantageous  a  poll 
as  that  of  Salamin.  And  as  he  fupported  his  opinion  with 
abundance  of  warmth,  Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane  over  him 
in  a  menacing  manner.  "  Strike,"  fays  the  Athenian,  unmov- 
ed at  the  infult,  "  but  hear  me  :"  and  continuing  his  difcourfe, 
proceeded  to  (liew  of  what  importance  it  was  for  the  fleet  of 
the  Grecians,  whofe  velTels  were  lighter,  and  much  fewer  in 
number  than  thofe  of  the  Perfians,  to  engage  in  fuch  a  ilrait 
as  that  of  Salamin,  which  would  render  the  enemy  incapable 
of  ufmg  a  great  part  of  their  forces.  Eurybiades,  who  could 
not  help  being  furprifed  at  this  moderation  in  Themiftocles, 
fubmitted  to  his  reafons,  or  at  leaf};  complied  with  his  opinion 
for  fear  the  Athenians,  whofe  fhips  made  up  above  one  half  o£ 
the  fleet,  ihould  feparate  themfelves  from  the  allies,  as  their" 
general  had  taken  occafion  to  infinuate. 

^  A  council  of  war  was  alfo  held  on  the  fide  of  the  Perfians 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  fhould  hazard  a  naval  en- 
gagement. Xerxes  himfelf  was  come  to  the  fleet  to  take  the 
advice  of  his  captains  and  officers,  who  were  all  unanimous 
for  the  battle,  becaufe  they  knew  it  was  agreeable  to  the  k  ng's 
inclination.  Qiieen  Artemifa  was  the  only  petfon  who  o;.p  'fed 
that  refolution.  She  reprefented  the  dangerous  conf.quences 
of  coming  to  blows  with  people  mucii  ruore  convcflant  and 
more  expert  in  maritime  aflFairs  than  ch^;  Perfians  ;  alleg- 
ing, that  the  lofs  of  a  battle  at  fea  would  be  attended  with  the 
ruin  of  their  land-army  j  whereas,   by    protra£ling  the  war 
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and  approaching  Peloponnefus,  thej  would  create  jealoulies 
and  divifions  among  their  enemies,  or  rather  augment  the  di- 
vifton  already  very  great  amongft  them  ;  that  the  confederates 
in  that  cafe  would  not  fail  to  feparate  from  one  another,  to  re- 
turn and  defend  their  refpe£tive  countries  ;  and  that  then  the 
king  without  difuoulty,  and  almoft  without  ftriking  a  blow, 
might  make  himfelf  iiiafccr  of  all  Greece.  This  wife  advice 
was  not  followed  ;   and  a  battle  was  refolved  upon. 

Xerxes,  imputing  the  ill  fuccefs  of  ail  his  foi'mer  engage- 
ments at  fea  to  his  own  abfence,  was  I'efolved  to  be  witnefs  of 
this  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  where  he  caufed  a  throne  to 
be  ereflcd  for  that  purpofe.      This  might  have  contributed  in- 
feme  meafure  to  animate  his  forces  :  But  there  is  another  much 
more  fure  and   effeclual   means  of  doing  it ;   I  mean,  by  the 
prince's  real  prefence  and  example,  when  he  himfelf  fhares  in 
the  danger,  and  thereby  fbews  himfelf  worthy  of  being  the  foul 
and  head  of  a  brave  and   numerous  body  of  men  ready  to  die 
for  his  fervice.     A  prince,-  that  has  not  this   fort  of  fortitude 
which  nothing  can  fliake,  and   which  even  takes  new  vigour 
from  danger,  may  neverthelefs  be  endued  with  other  excellent 
qualities  ;  but  then  he  is  by  no  means  proper  to  command  an 
army.     No  qualification  whatfoever  can  fupply  the  want  of 
courage  in  a  general :  and  the  *  more  he  labours  to  fliew  the 
appearance  of  it,  when  he  has  not  the  reality,  the  more  he 
difcovers  his  cowardice  and  fear.  There  is,  it  muft  be  owned, 
a  vafl  difference  between  a  general-officer,  and  a  fimple  foldier. 
Xerxes  ought  not  to  have  expofed  his  perfon  otherwife  than 
became  a  prince  ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  the  head,  net  as  the  hand  j 
as  he  whole  buiinefs   it  is   to   diredl  and  give  orders,  not  as 
thofe  who  are  to  put  them  in  execution.  But  to  keep  himfelf 
entirely  at  a   diflance  from  danger,  and  to  act  no  other  part 
than  that  of  a  fpe£tator,  was  really  renouncing  the  quality  and 
office  of  a  general. 

^  Themillocles   knowing,   that  fome  of  the  commanders  in 
the  Grecian  fleet  ilill  entertained  thoughts  of  failing  towards 
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the  iflhmus,  contrived  to  have  notice  given  underhand  to 
Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian  allies  v^-ere  nowaffembled  together 
in  one  place,  it  would  be  an  eafj  matter  for  him  to  fubdue  and 
deftroy  them  all  together ;  v»?hereas,  if  they  once  feparated 
from  one  another,  as  they  were  going  to  do,  he  might  never 
meet  with  another  opportunity  io  favourable.  The  king  gave 
into  this  opinion  ;  and  immediately  commanded  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  veffels  to  furround  Salamin  by  night,  in  order  to 
make  it  imprafticable  for  the  Greeks  to  quit  their  po-ft. 

^  Nobody  among  the  Grecians  perceived  that  their  army 
was  furrounded  in  this  manner.  Ariftides  came  the  fame  night 
from  TEgina,  where  he  had  fome  forces  under  his  command, 
and  with  very  great  danger  paflcd  through  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  enemies.  When  he  came  up  to  Themiftocles's  tent,  lie 
took  him  afide,  and  fpoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner: 
"  If  we  are  wife,  Themiftocles,  we  fhall  from  henceforward 
*'■  lay  afide  that  vain  and  childifh  diffention,  that  has  hitherto 
"  divided  us,  and  ftrive,  with  a  more  noble  and  ufeful  emula- 
"  tion,  which  of  us  fliall  render  the  befl  fervice  to  his  coun- 
"  try;  you  by  commanding  and  doing  the  duty  of  a  wife  and 
"  able  captain,  and  I  by  obeying  your  orders,  and  by  affifting 
"  you  with  my  perfon  and  advice."  He  then  informed  him 
ef  the  army's  being  furrounded  with  the  fhips  of  thePerfians, 
and  warmly  exhorted  him  to  give  them  battle  v/ithout  dtlav. 
Themiftocles,  extremely  aftoniuied  at  fach  a  gr-^atnefs  of  foul, 
and  fuch  a  noble  and  generous  franknefs,  was  fomewhat  afliam- 
ed,  that  he  had  fulfered  himfelf  to  be  fo  much  excelled  by  his 
rival;  but  without  being  adiamed  to  own  it,  lie  promifed  Arif- 
tides,  that  he  would  henceforward  imitate  his  generofity,  and 
even  exceed  it,  if  it  were  poffible,  in  the  whole  of  his  future 
coiiduct.  Then,  after  having  imparted  to  him  the  ftratagcm 
he  had  contrived  to  deceive  the  Barbarian,  he  defired  him  to 
go  in  perfon  to  Eurybiades,  in  order  to  convince  him  tliat 
there  was  no  other  means  of  fafety  for  them,  than  to  engage 
the  enemy  by  fea  at  Salamin ;  whicli  commifiion  Arillidcs  exe- 
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cuted  with  pleafure  and  fuccefs ;  for  he  was  in  great  credit  and 
efteem  with  that  general. 

s  Both  fides  therefore  prepared  themfelves  for  the  battle. 
The  Grecian  fleet  confided  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  fail  of 
ftiips,  which  in  every  thing  followed  the  direction  and  orders  of 
Themiftocles.  As  nothing  efcaped  his  vigilance,  and  as,  like 
an  able  commander,  he  knew  how  to  improve  every  circum- 
ilance  and  incident  to  advantage,  before  he  would  begin  the 
engagement,  he  waited  till  a  certain  wind,  which  rofe  regularly 
every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary 
to  the  enemy,  began  to  blow.  As  foon  as  this  wind  rofe,  the 
fignal  was  given  for  battle.  The  Perfians,  who  knew  that  their 
king.had  his  eyes  upon  them,  advanced  with  fuch  courage  and 
impetuofity,  as  were  capable  of  ftriking  an  enemy  with  terror. 
But  the  heat  of  the  firft  attack  quickly  abated,  when  they  came 
to  be  engaged.  Every  thing  was  contrary  to,  and  difadvan- 
tageous  for  them  \  the  wind,  vvhich  blew  direftly  in  their  faces ; 
the  height,  and  the  heavinefs  of  their  veffels,  which  could  not 
move  and  turn  without  great  difficulty  ;  and  even  the  number 
of  their  fhips,  which  was  fo  far  from  being  of  ufe  to  them, 
that  it  only  ferved  to  embarrafs  them  in  a  place  fo  ftvait  and 
narrow,  as  that  they  fought  in  :  Whereas,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Grecians,  every  thing  was  done  with  good  order,  and  without 
hurry  or  coniufion;  becaufe  every  thing  was  dire6led  by  one 
commander.  The  lonians,  whom  Themiftocles  had  advifed 
by  characters  engraven  upon  ftoneg  along  the  ccafts  of  Eiiboea 
.to  remember  from  whom  they  derived  their  original,  were  the 
firft  that  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  and  were  quickly  followed 
by  the  reft  of  the  fleet.  But  Queen  Artemifa  diftinguiflied 
herfelf  by  incredible  efforts  of  refolution  and  courage  ;  fo  that 
Xerxes,  who  faw  in  what  manner  flie  had  behaved  herfelf, 
cried  out,  *  that  the  men  had  behaved  like  women  in  this  en- 
gagement, and  that  the  women  had  ftiewed  the  courage  of 
fpen.    The  Athenians,  being  enraged  that  a  woman  had  dared 
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to  appear  in  arms  againft  them,  had  promifed  a  reward  often 
thoufand  drachms  to  any  one,  that  faould  be  able  to  take  her, 
alive :  But  (he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  their  purfuits. 
If  they  had  taken  her,  llie  could  have  deferved  nothing  from 
them  but  the  higheft  commendations,  and  the  moft  honour- 
able and  generous  treatment. 

*The  manner  in  which  that  *  queen  efcaped  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  Seeing  herfelf  warmly  purfued  by  an  Athenian 
fnip,  from  which  it  feemed  impoflible  for  her  to  efcape,  Ihe 
hung  out  Grecian  colours,  and  attacked  one  of  the  Pcrfiari 
vefiels,  on  board  of  which  was  Damafithymus,  king  of  f  Ca- 
lynda,  with  whom  fhe  had  fome  diiterence,  and  funk  it :  This 
made  her  purfuers  believe,  that  her  fhip  was  one  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  and  gave  over  the  chafe. 

Such  v/as  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle  of  Salamin,  one  of  the 
mod  memorable  actions  related  in  ancient  hiftory,  and  which 
has,  and  will  render  the  name  and  courage  of  the  Grecians  fa- 
mous for  ever.  A  great  number  of  the  Perlian  lliips  were  ta- 
ken, and  a  much  greater  funk  upon  this  occafion.  Many  of 
their  allies,  who  dreaded  the  king's  cruelty  no  Icfs  than  the 
enemy,  made  the  befl  of  their  way  into  their  own  country. 

Themiflocles,  In  a  fecret  converfation  with  Ariftides,  pro- 
pofed  to  his  confideratioji,  in  order  to  found  him  and  to  leani 
his  true  fcntiments,  vi'hether  it  v/ould  not  be  proper  for  tliem 
to  fend  fome  velTels  to  break  down  the  bridge,  which  Xerxes 
had  caufed  to  be  built,  to  the  end,  fays  he,  that  we  may  take 
Afia  into  Europe  :  but  though  he  made  this  propofal,  he  was 
far  from  approving  it.  Ariftides  believing  him  to  be  in  earnelt, 

•    Iliiij 

h  ILrod.  1.  viii.  c.  87,  88.     Polyaen.  1.  viii.  c.  si- 

*  It  appears,  t!iat  Artcmifa  valued  herfelf  no  lefs  upon  ftratajjem  than  courapje, 
and  at  the  fame  time  was  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  the  meafurcs  flie  ufcJ. 
It  is  faid,  that  being  defirous  of  feizing  Latmus,  a  fmall  city  of  Caria,  that  lay  very 
commodioufly  for  her,  ?ac  laid  her  troops  in  ambufli,  and,  under  pretence  of  cclc  • 
brating  the  feaft  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  a  v/ood  conLcratcd  to  her  near  that 
city,  that  ihe  repaired  tliither  with  a  great  train  of  eunuchs,  women,  drums,  and 
trumpets.  The  inhabitants  ran  in  throngs  to  fee  that  religious  ceremony ;  and  iii 
the  mean  time  Arteniifa's  troops  took  poflelaon  of  the  place.  Polyaciu  Suataj, 
1.  viii.  c.  s?,- 

■^  A  city  of  Lycia, 
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&rgued  verj  warmlj  and  ftrenuoufly  sgainft  any  Tuch  projtft, 
andreprefented  to  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  reduce  fo  powetv 
ful  an  enemy  to  defpair,  from  whom  it  was  their  buiinefs  to 
deliver  themfelves  as  foon  as  poffible.  Themiftocles  feemed  to 
acquiefce  in  his  reaions ;  and  in  order  to  haften  the  king's  de- 
parture, contrived  to  have  him  fecretly  informed,  that  the 
Grecians  defigned  to  break  (3own  the  bridge.  The  point  The- 
mifcocles  feems  to  hqve  had  in  view  by  this  falfe  confidence, 
was  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  with  Ariftides's  opinion,  which  was 
of  great  weight  againft  that  of  thie  other  generals,  in  cafe  they 
inclined  to  go  and  break  down  the  bridge.  Perhaps  too,  he 
jnight  aim  at  guarding  himfelf  by  this  means  againft  the  ill- 
will  of  his  enemies,  who  might  one  day  accufe  him  of  treafon 
before  the  people,  if  ever  they  came  to  know  that  he  had 
been  the  author  of  that  fecret  advice  to  Xerxes. 

'  This  prince,  being  frightened  on  fuch  news,  made  the  befl 
ufe  he  couM  of  his  time,  and  fet  out  by  night,  leaving  Mar-r 
douius  behind  him,  with  an  arrny  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
jnen,  in  order  to  reduce  Greece,  if  he  was  able.  The  Gre- 
cians, who  expected  that  Xerxes  would  have  come  to  another 
engagement  the  next  day,  having  learned  that  he  was  fled,  pur- 
fued  him  as  lad  as  they  could,  but  to  no  purpofe.  ''  They 
had  deftroyed  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  Ihips,  befides  thofe 
which  they  had  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  after 
having  fufFered  extremely  by  tlie  winds  in  their  palfage,  re- 
tired towards  the  ccfaft  of  Afia,  and  entered  into  the  port  of 
Cuma,  a  city  in  ^olia,  v/here  they  paffed  the  winter,  without 
daring  aftervN^ards  to  return  into  Greece. 

Xerxes  took  the  reft  of  his  army  along  with  him,  and  march-         ! 
pd  by  the  way  of  the  Hellefpont.     As  no  provifions  had  been 
orepared  for  them  beforehand,  they   underwent   great  hard- 
fhips  during  their  whole   march,  which  lafted  five  and  forty 
days.     After  having  confumed  all  the  fruits  they  could  find,     ^m 
the  foldiers  v*'erc  obliged   to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upon     "1 
the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees.    This  occafioned  a  great  ficknefs 
in  the  army;  and  great  nuir.bers  died  of  fluxes  and  the  plague. 

.    ;      fc  5 — IJO.  i.  Ibid.  c.  I3p,  . 
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The  king,  through  eagernefs  and  impatience  to  make  his 
efcape,  left  his  armj  behind  him,  and  travelled  on  before  with 
a  fmall  retinue,  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge  with  the  greater 
expedition  :  But  when  he  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  the 
bridge  broken  down  by  the  violence  cf  the  waves,  in  a  greajj 
tempell  that  had  happened,  and  v/as  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  paffing  the  Itrait  in  a  cock-boat.  *  This  was  a  fpeftacle 
very  proper  to  ikew  mankind  the  mutability  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  the  inftabiiity  of  human  greatnefs  ;  a  prince,  whofe 
armies  and  fleets  the  land  and  fea  were  fcarce  able  to  contain 
a  little  while  before,  now  ftealing  away  in  a  little  boat  almofl 
without  any  fervants  or  attendants  I  Such  was  the  event  and 
vuccefs  of  Xerxes's  expedition  againll  Greece. 

If  we  compare  Xerxes  with  himfelf  at  different  times  and 
on  different  occafions,  we  lliall  hardly  know  him  for  the  fame 
man.  When  affairs  were  under  confideration  and  debate,  no 
perfon  could  fhew  more  courage  and  intrepidity  than  this 
prmce  :  He  is  furprifed  and  even  oifended,  if  any  one  forefees 
the  lead  difHcuity  in  the  execution  of  his  projefts,  or  (hews 
any  apprehenfion  concerning  events.  But  Vvlien  he  comes  to 
the  point  of  execution,  and  to  the  hour  of  danger,  he  flies 
Jike  a  coward,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  faving  his  own  life 
and  perfon.  Here  we  liave  a  icnfible  and  evident  proof  of  the 
difference  between  true  courage,  which  is  never  dellitute  of 
prudence ;  and  temerity,  always  blind  and  prefumptuous.  A 
wife  and  great  prince  weighs  every  thing,  and  examines  all  cir- 
cumflances,  before  he  enters  into  a  f  war,  of  which  he  is  not 
afraid,  but  at  the  fame  time  does  not  deflre  ;  and  when  the 
time  of  a£lion  is  come,  the  fight  of  danger  ferves  only  to  ani- 
jnate  his  courage.  Prefumption  inverts  this  order.  %  When 
fhe  has  introduced  affurance  and  boldnefs,  where  wifdora  and 


*  Erat  res  fpeflaculo  digna,  et  aeftimatione  fortis  Iiumanae,  rerum  varietate 
Jjftiranda,  in  exiguo  lacentem  vidcre  navigio,  quern  paulo  ante  vix  aequor  onuic 
eapiebat ;  carentem  etiam  omni  leivorum  rainifterio,  cujus  excrcitus,  propter 
piultitudinem,  tcrris  gravis  erant.     Juftin.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

f  Non  times  bella,  non  provocas.  Plin.  de  Traj.  Fortiflimus  in  ipfo  difcri- 
piine,  qui  ante  difcrinien  quietiflimus.     Tacit.  Hift.  I.  i.  c.  14. 

1  Antp  diCcrimen  feroces,  in  perigulo  pavidl.    Tacit.  Hift.  1.  i.  c.  68, 
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clrcumfpefllon  ought  to  prefide,  fhe  admits  fear  and  defpair, 
where  couiage  and  intrepidity  ought  to  be  exerted. 

^  The  firft  thing  the  Grecians  took  care  of  after  the  battle 
of  Salarriin,  was  to  fend  the  firft  fruits  of  the  rich  fpoil  they 
had  taken  to  Delphos.  Cimon,  who  was  then  very  young, 
ijgnallzed  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  in  tha/.  engagement, 
and  performed  actions  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  valour,  as  acquir- 
ed him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  him  be  conlidered  from 
henceforth  as  a  citizen  that  would  be  capable  of  rendering  the 
moft.  important  fervices  to  his  country  on  future  occafious. 

""  But  Themiftocles  carried  off  almoft  all  the  honour  of  ^Is 
victory,  which  was  the  moft  fignal  that  ever  the  Grecians'ob- 
talned  over  the  Perfians.  The  force  of  truth  obliged  even  thcfe, 
who  envied  his  glory  moft,  to  render  him  this  teftimony.  It 
was  a  cuftom  in  Greece,  that,  after  a  battle,  the  commanding 
officers  Iliould  declare  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  moft, 
by  writing  in  a  paper  the  names  of  the  man  who  had  merited 
the  firft  prize,  and  of  him  who  had  merited  the  fecond. 

On  this  occafion,  by  a  judgment  which  ftiews  the  good 
opinion  natural  for  every  man  to  have  of  himfelf,  each  officer 
concerned  adjudged  the  firft  rank  to  himfelf,  and  allowed  the 
fecond  to  Themiftocles  ;  which  was  indeed  giving  him  the 
preference  to  them  all. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  having  carried  him  to  Sparta,  In  or- 
der to  pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his  merit,  decreed  to  their 
general  Eurybiades  the  prize  of  valour,  and  to  Themiftocles 
that  of  wifdom,  which  was  a  crov/n  of  olive  for  both  of  them. 
They  alfo  made  a  prefent  to  Themiftocles  of  the  fineft  chariot 
in  the  city;  and  on  his  departure  fent  three  hundred  young 
men  of  the  moft  confiderable  families  to  wait  upon  him  to  the 
frontiers  :  An  honour  they  had  never  fhewn  to  any  perfon 
W"hatfoever  before* 

But  that  v.-hich  gave  him  a  ftill  more  fenfible  pleafure,  were 
the  public  acclamations  he  received  at  the  firft  Olympic  games 
that  were  celebrated  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  where  all  the 
people  of  Greece  were  met  together.    As  foon  as  he  appeared, 

I  Hercd,  1.  viii.  c.  122,  125.  m  Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  J20. 
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the  whole  afTemblj  rofe  up  to  do  him  honour:  nobody  re- 
garded either  the  games  or  the  combats  ,  Themillocles  was  the 
onlj  fpedacle.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company  were  fixed  upon 
him,  and  every  body  was  eager  to  fliow  him  and  point  him  out 
■with  the  hand  to  the  ftrangers  that  did  not  know  him.  He 
acknowledged  afterwards  to  his  fi-Iends,  that  he  looked  upon 
that  day  as  the  happieft  of  his  life  ;  that  he  had  never  tailed 
any  joy  fc  feniible  and  fo  tranfporting  ;  and  that  this  reward, 
the  genuine  fruit  of  his  labours,  exceeded  all  his  defires. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  obferved  in  Tht-miflocles  two 
or  three  principal  ftrokes  of  his  character,  which  entitle  him 
to  be  ranked  amongft  the  greateft  men.  The  delign  which  he 
formed  and  executed,  of  making  the  whole  force  of  Athens 
maritime,  fhewed  him  to  have  a  fuperior  genius,  capable  of 
the  higheft  view,  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  judicious  to 
feize  the  decifive  point  in  great  affairs.  As  the  territory  be- 
longing to  Athens  was  of  a  barren  nature  and  fmall  extent,  he 
rightly  conceived,  that  the  only  way  that  city  had  to  enrich 
and  aggrandize  herfclf  was  by  fea.  And  indeed  that  fcheme, 
may  jullly  be  looked  upon  as  the  fource  and  caufe  of  all  thofe 
great  events,  which  raifed  the  republic  of  Athens  in  the  fequel 
to  fo  flourilliing  a  condition. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  though  this  wifdom  and  forefight  is  a 
jnoft  excellent  and  valuable  talent ;  yet  it  is  infinitely  lefs  me- 
ritorious than  that  uncommon  temper  and  moderation,  which 
Themiftocles  fhewed  on  two  critical  occafions,  when  Greece 
had  been  utterly  undone,  if  he  had  liftened  to  the  di£lates  of 
an  ill-judged  ambition,  and  had  piqued  himfelf  upon  a  fali'e 
point  of  honour,  as  is  ufual  among  perfons  of  his  age  and  pro- 
fefllon.  The  firft;  of  thefe  occafions  was,  when,  notvvithiland- 
jng  the  crying  injuilice  that  was  committed,  both  in  reference 
to  the  republic,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  his  own 
perfon,  in  appointing  a  Lacedaemonian  gencraliffimo  of  the 
fleet,  he  exhorted  and  prevailed  with  the  Athenians  to  defift. 
from  their  pretenfion,  though  never  fo  juftly  founded,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fatal  efFe£ls  with  which  a  divifion  anicng  the 
j;onfederates  mult  have  been  necelTariJy  attended.     And  what 
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?.n  admirable  inflance  did  he  give  of  his  prefence  of  mind  and 
coolnefs  of  temper,  -when  the  fame  Eurybiades  not  only  af- 
fronted him  with  harfh  and  offenfive  language,  but  lifted  up 
his  cane  at  him  in  a  menacing  pofture  I  Let  it  be  remembered 
at  the  fame  time,  that  Themiftocles  was  then  but  young  ;  that 
he  was  full  of  an  ardent  ambition  for  glory  ;  that  he  was  com- 
mander of  a  numerous  fleet  ;  and  that  he  had  right  and  reafon 
on  his  fide.  How  would  our  joung  officers  behave  on  the 
like  occafion  ?  Themiflocles  took  all  patiently,  and  the  victory 
©f  Salamin  was  the  fruits  ©f  his  patience. 

As  to  Ariliides,  I  fhall  have  occafion  in  the  fequel  to  fpeak 
more  extenfively  upon  his  charaftec  and  merit.  He  was,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  the  man  of  the  commonwealth  :  provided  that 
was  well  and  faitli fully  ferved,  he  was  very  little  concerned 
b)'-  whom  it  was  done.  The  merit  of  others  was  far  from  of- 
fending him  ;  and  inftead  of  that,  became  his  own  by  the  ap- 
probation and  encouragement  he  g^re  it.  We  have  feen  him 
make  his  v/ay  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  give  Themiflocles  fome  good  intelligence  and 
advice  :  And  *  Plutarch  takes  notice,  that  during  all  the  time 
the  latter  had  the  comm.and,  Ariflides  alTiued  him  on  all  oc- 
cafions  with  his  counfel  and  credit,  notwithftanding  he  had 
reafon  to  lock  upon  him  not  only  as  his  rival,  but  his  enemy. 
Let  us  compare  this  noblenefs  and  greatnefs  of  foul  with  the 
little-fpiritednefs  and  meannefs  of  thofe  men,  who  are  fo  nice, 
punctilious,  and  jealous  in  point  of  command  ;  who  are  incom- 
patible with  their  colleagues,  ufing  all  their  attention  and  in- 
duftry  to  engrofs  the  glory  of  every  thing  to  themfelves  ;  al- 
ways ready  to  facnfice  the  public  to  their  private  interefls,  or 
to  fufTer  theirrivals  to  commit  blunders,  that  they  themfelves 
may  reap  advantage  from  them. 

'"  On  the  very  fame  day  the  action  of  Thermopylae  happen, 
cd,  the  formidable  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  confilt- 
ed  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracufe.     Herodotus  places  this  battle  on 

m  Herod,  1.  vii.  c.  165,  1 6 7. 
vit.  Ariftot.  p.  323. 
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the  fame  day  with  that  of  Salamin.  The  circumdance  of  that 
viftory  in  Sicily  I  have  related  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Cardia- 
ginians. 

"  After  the  battle  of  Salamin,  the  Grecians  being  returned 
fi-om   puiiuing   the   Perfians,   Themiftocles    failed   to  all  the 
iOands  that  had  declared  for  them,  to  levy  contributions,  and 
c*xa6l  money  from  them.     The  firft  he  began  with  was  tliatof 
Andros,  from  whofe   inhabitants   he   required  a  confiderable 
fum,  fpeaking  to  them  in  this  minner :    "  I  come  to  you  ac- 
**  companied   with    two   powerful   divinities,  Perfuafion   and 
*'  Force."     The  anfwer  they  made  him  was  :   "  We  alfo  have 
*'  two  other  divinities  on  our  fide,  no   lefs   powerful    irhan 
*'  your's,  and  which  do  not  permit  us  to  give  tlie  monevyou 
*'  demand  of  us,  Poverty  aud  Impotence."     Upon  this  rcfu- 
fal  he  made  a  feint  of  befieging  them,  and   threatened  that  hs 
would  entirely  ruin  their  city.     He  dealt  in  the  fame  manner 
with  feveral  other  illands,  which  durft   not  refift  him  as  An- 
dros  had   done,  and   drew  great   fums  of  money  from  them 
without  the   privity  of  the   otlier  commanders  ;  for  he  was 
efteemed  a  lover  of  money,   and  to  be  defirous  of  enriching 
himfelf. 

SECTION  IX. 

Tlje  Battle  uf  Plataea. 

JVIardonius*,  who  ftald  in  Greece  with  a  body  of  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  men,  let  his  troops  pafs  the  winter  in  Theffalv; 
and  in  the  fpring  following,  led  them  into  Boeotia.  There 
was  a  very  famous  oracle  in  this  country,  the  oracle  I  mean  of 
Lebadin,  which  he  thought  proper  to  confult,  in  ordef  to  know 
what  would  be  the  fuccefs  of  the  war.  The  priell  in  his  cn- 
thufiaftic  fit,  anfwered  in  a  language  which  nobody  that  was 
prefent  underftood,  as  much  as  to  infinuate,  that  the  oracle 
would  not  deign  to  fpeak  intelligibly  to  a  Barbarian.  At  the 
fame  time,  Mardonius   fent  Alexander,   king  of  Macedonia, 

n  Herod.  1.  viii.  c,  III,  iia.     Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  122. 
o  A.  M.  }.szs.  Anr.    J.  C.  497.  Herod.  I.  viii.c.  113— 131,  136— X40,  144. 
Plut  in  Arift.  p.  524.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  2»,  23.     Plut- dc  Orac.  Defcd.  p.  4ii. 
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•with  feveral  Pcrfian  noblemen,  to  Athens  ;  and  hj  thera,  in 
the  name  of  his  mailer,  made  very  advantageous  prop ofals  to 
the  Athenian  people,  to  divide  them  from  the  reft  of  their  al- 
lies. The  offers  he  made  them  were,  to  rebuild  their  city, 
which  had  been  burnt  down,  to  give  them  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  to  faffer  them  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws 
and  cuftoms,  and  to  give  them  the  government  and  command 
of  all  Greece.  Alexander,  as  their  ancient  friend,  exhorted 
them  in  his  own  name,  to  lay  hold  of  fo  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  re-eilabliilung  their  affairs,  alleging,  that  they 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  withftand  a  povv'er  fo  formidable  as 
that  of  the  Perfians,  and  fo  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Greece. 
On  the  firft  intelligence  of  this  embaffy,  the  Spc^rtans  alfo, 
on  their  fide,  fent  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  hinder  it 
from  taking  effect.  Thefe  were  prefent  when  the  others  had 
their  audience  ;  where,  as  foon  as  Alexander  had  finifiied  his 
fpeech,  tliey  began,  in  their  turn,  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the 
Athenians,  and  ilrongly  exhorted  them  not  to  feparate  themfelves 
from  their  allies,  nor  to  defert  the  common  intereft  of  their 
country,  reprefenting  to  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their 
union  in  the  prefent  tituation  of  their  affairs  was  their  whole 
ilrength,  and  would  render  Greece  invincible.  They  added 
further,  that  the  Spartan  commonwealth  was  very  fenlibly 
moved  with  the  melancholy  ftate  which  the  Athenians  were 
in,  who  were  deftitute  both  of  houfes  and  retreat,  and  who, 
for  two  years  together,  had  loft  all  their  harvefts  ;  that,  in  con* 
iideration  of  that  calamity,  fhe  would  engage  herfelf,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  maintain  and  fupport  their 
wives,  tlieir  children,  and  their  old  men,  and  to  furnifh  a 
plentiful  fupply  for  all  their  wants.  They  concluded  by  ob- 
ferving,  on  the  conduft  of  Alexander,  whofe  difcourfe,  they 
faid,  was  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  from  one  tyrant,  who 
fpoke  in  favour  of  another  ;  but  that  he  feemed  to  have  for- 
got that  the  people  to  whom  he  addreffed  himfelf  had  (hev/ed 
themfelves,  on  all  occafions,  the  moft  zealous  defenders  of  th« 
common  liberty  of  their  country. 

Ariftides  was  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  fay,  principal 
•f  the  Archons.  As  it  was  therefore  his  bufinefs  to  anfvver,  h* 
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faid,  that  as  to  the  barbarians,  who  made  filver  and  gold  the 
chief  objea   of  their  efleem,  he  forgave  them  for  thinking 
they  could  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  a  nation,  by  lar^e  bounties 
and  promifes  ■   But  that  he  could  not  help  being  furprifed  and 
afFeded  with,  fome  fort  of  indignation,   to   fee   tliat   the  Lace- 
daemonians, regarding  only  the  prefent  dillrefs  and  neceflity  of 
the  Athenians,  and  forgetting  their  courage  and  magnanimi- 
ty, lliould  come  to  perfuade  them  to  perfifl  ftedfaftly  in  the 
defence  of  the  common  liberty  of  Greece,  by  arguments  and. 
motives  of  gain,  and  by  propofmg  to  give  them  vi6luals  and  pro- 
vifion  :   He  defired  them  to  acquaint  their  republic,  that  all  the 
gold  in  the  world  was  not  capable  of  tempting  the  Athenians, 
or  of  making  them  defert  the  "defence  of  the  common  liberty  : 
That  they  had  the  grateful  fenfe   they  ouglit  to  have,  of  tlie 
kind  offers  which  Lacedaenaon  had  made  them  ;  but  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  manage  their  affairs  fo,   as   to  be  a  bur- 
den to  any  of    their    allies.     Then    turning  himfelf  towards 
the  ambafladors  of  Mardonius,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to 
the  fun  :   "  Be  afTured,"  fays  be  to  them,  "  that  as  long  as 
*'  that  planet  iLall  continue  his  courfe,  the  Athenians  will  bs 
"  mortal  enemies   to  the  Pei-fians,  and  will  not  ceafe  to  take 
"  vengeance  of  them  for  ravaging  their  lands,  and  burning 
•'  their  houfes   and  temples."     After  which,  he  defired  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  Was  inclined  to  be  truly  their  friend, 
that  he  would  not  make  himfelf  any  more  the  bearer  of  fuch 
propofals  to  them,  which  would  only  ferve  to  reflefc  diilionour 
upon  him,  without  ever  producing  any  other  efFeft. 

Ariflides,  notwithftanding  his  having  made  this  plain  and 
peremptory  declaration,  did  not  flop  there  :  But  that  he  might 
ftill  imprint  the  greater  horror  for  fuch  propofals,  and  for 
ever  to  prohibit  all  manner  of  commerce  with  the  Barbarians 
by  a  principle  of  religion,  he  ordained,  that  the  Athenian 
priefls  fhould  denounce  anathemas  and  execrations  upon  any 
perfon  whatfoever,  who  fhould  prefume  to  pi-opofe  the  making 
of  an  alliance  with  the  Perfians,  or  the  breaking  of  their  alli- 
ance with  the  refl  of  the  Grecians. 

P  When   Mardonius  had  learned  by   the  anfwer  which  the 
p  Herod.  1,  ix.  c.  I — II.     Plut.  in  Arift. 
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Athenians  bad  fent  him,  *  that  they  were  to  be  prevailed  upon 
hj  no  [jropofals  or  advantages  whatfoevcr  to  fell  their  liberty, 
he  marched  with  his  Vv'hole  army  towards  Attica,  wafting  and 
deftroying  whatever  he  found  in  his  way.  The  Athenians  not 
beiuff  in  a  condition  to  withiiand  fuch  a  torrent,  retired  to 
Salamin  ;  and  for  a  fecond  time  abandoned  their  city.  Mar- 
donius,  itill  entertaining  hopes  of  bringing  them  to  fome  t^rms 
of  accommodation,  fent  another  deputy  to  them  to  make  the 
fame  propofals  as  before.  A  certain  Athenian,  called  Lycidas, 
being  of  opinion,  that  they  (hould  hearken  to  what  he  had  to. 
offer,  was  immediately  ftoned  ;  and  the  Athenian  women  run- 
ning at  the  fame  time  to  his  houfe,  did  the  fame  execution 
upon  his  wife  and  children  ;  fo  deteftable  a  crime  did  they 
think  it  to  propofe  any  peace  with  the  Perfians.  But  notwith- 
itanding  this,  they  had  a  refpecl  to  tlie  characler  wherewith 
the  deputy  was  invetled,  and  fent  him  back  \vithout  offering 
him  any  indignity  or  ill  treatment.  Mardoniusnow  found  that 
there  was  no  peace  to  be  expected  with  them.  He  therefore 
entered  Athens,  burnt  and  demoliihed  every -thing  that  had 
efcaped  their  fury  the  preceding  year,  and  left  nothing  ftanding. 
The  Spartans,  inRead  of  condu6ling  their  troops  into  Attica, 
according  to  their  engagements,  thought  only  of  keeping  them- 
ftlves  lliut  up  within  the  Poloponnefus  for  their  own  fecurity, 
and  with  that  view  had  begun  to  build  a  wall  over  the  ifthmus, 
in  order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  entering  that  way  ;  by  which 
means  they  reckoned  they  fhould  be  fafe  themfelves,  and 
fhould  have  have  no  further  occafion  for  the  affiitance  of  the 
Athenians.  The  latter  hereupon  fent  deputies  to  Sparta,  in  order 
to  complain  of  the  flownefs  and  negleft  of  their  allies.  But 
the  Ephori  did  not  feem  to  be  much  moved  at  their  remon- 
Urances  ;  and  as  that  day  was  the  feaft  of  f  Hyacmthus,  they 
fpent  it  in  fealts  and  rejoicing,  a*nd  deferred  giving  the  deputies 

*  Pofteaquam  nullo  precio  libertatem  his  videt  venalem,  &c.  Juftin.  1.  ii.  c.  14, 
•)•  ^  mongfl;  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  feaft  of  Hyacinthus  continued  three  days  : 
The  firft  and  the  laft  of  which  were  days  of  forrow  and  mourning  for  the  death 
of  Hyacinthus ;  but  the  fccond  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  which  was  fpent  in  feulcing, 
fports,  and  fpedacles,  and  all  kinds  of  diverfions.  This  fL-fliva!  was  cclebratedt- 
cvery  year  in  the  month  of  Au  juft,  in  hoiiour  of  ApoUo  and  Hyacinthus. 
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their  anfwer  till  the  next  day.  And  flill  procraRinatinT  the 
affair  as  much  as  thej  could  on.  various  pretexts,  they  gamed 
ten  days  time  ;  during  which  the  building  of  the  wall  was  com- 
pleted. Thev  were  on  the  point,  of  difmiHing  the  Atheniaa 
envoys  in  a  fcandalous  n^anner,  v\hen  a  private  citizen  expof- 
tulated  with  them,  and  repi-efented  to  them  how  bafe  ic  would 
be  to  treat  the  Athenians  in  fuch  a  manner,  after  all  the  cala- 
mities and  voluntary  lofles  they  had  fo  generoufly  fuffered  for 
the  common  defence  of  liberty,  and  all  tlie  important  fcrviccs 
they  had  rendered  Greece  in  general.  This  opened  their  eyes, 
and  made  tliem  aftiamcd  of  their  perfidious  defign.  The  very 
next  night  following,  they  fent  ofi,  unknown  to  the  Atlieniaa 
deputies,  five  thoufand  Spartans,  wlio  had  each  of  them  fevea 
helctae,  or  flaves,  to  attend  him.  In  the  morning  afterwards, 
the  deputies  renewed  their  complaints  with  great  warmth  and 
refentment  j  and  were  extremely  furprifed  when  they  were  told 
that  the  Spartan  fuccours  were  on  their  march^  and  by  this 
time  were  not  far  from  Attica. 

**  Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  this  time,  and  was  on  his 
return  into  the  country  of  Boeotia.  As  the  latter  was  an  open 
and  flat  country,  he  thought  it  woidd  be  more  convenient  for 
him  to  fight  thercj  than  in  Attica,  whicli  was  uneven  and 
rugged,  full  of  hills  and  narrow  pafles,  and  which,  for  that 
reafon,  would  not  allow  him  ipace  enough  for  drawing  up  his 
numerous  army  in  battle-array,  nor  leave  room  ior  his  cavalry 
to  acl.  When  he  came  back  into  Bocotia,  he  encamped  by  the 
river  Afopus^  The  Grecians  followed  him  thither  under  the 
command  of  Paufanias,  king  ot^ Sparta,  and  of  Ariilides,  ge^' 
neral  of  the  Athenians.  The  Pcrfian  army,  according  to  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  confided  of  three  hundred  thoufimd, 
or,  according  to  that  of  Diodorus,  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
men.  That  of  the  Grecians  did  not  amount  to  feventy  thou- 
fand, of  which  there  were  but  five  thoufand  Spartans  ;  but, 
as  thefe  were  accompanied  with  thirty- five  thoufand  of  tlie  he- 
lotae,  viz.  feven  for  each  Spartan,  they  made  up  together  forty 
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thoufand  :  The  latter  of  thefe  were  light-armed  troops  :  The 
Athenian  forces  confifted  but  of  eight  thoufand  ;  and  the  troops 
of  the  allies  made  up  the  remainder.  The  right  wiug  of  the 
army  was  commanded  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  left  by  the 
Athenians  :  an  honour  which  the  people  of  Tegaea  pretended 
to,   and  difputed  with  them  ;   but  in  vain. 

*■  Whiiil  ail  Greece  was  in  fui'penTe,  expelling  a  battle  that 
fhould  determine  their  fate,  a  fecret  confpiracy,  formed  in  the 
midft  of  the  Athenian  camp,  by  fome  difcontented  citizens,, 
who  intended  the  fubverftcn  of  their  popular  government,  or 
to  deliver  up  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Ferfians,  gave 
Ariftides  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  On  this  emer- 
gency he  had  occafion  for  all  his  prudence  :  Not  knowing  ex- 
actly how  many  people  might  be  concerned  in  this  confpiracy, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  having  eight  of  them  taken  up ;  and 
of  thofe  eight,  the  only  two  whom  he  caufed  to  be  accufed, 
becaufe  they  had  the  moil  laid  to  their  charge,  made  their 
efcape  out  of  the  camp,  wliilfl  their  trial  was  preparing.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  Ariftides  favoured  their  efcape,  left  he  fliould 
be  obliged  to  punifti  them,  and  their  punifhment  might  oc- 
cafion  fome  tumult  and  diibrder.  The  others  who  were  in 
cullody,  he  releafed,  leaving  them  room  to  believe,  that  he 
had  found  nothing  againft  them,  and  telling  them,  that  the 
battle  with  theenemy  fliould  be  the  tribunal,  where  they  might 
fully  juftify  their  charafters,  and  (liew  the  world,  how  unlike- 
ly it  was,  that  they  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  betray- 
ing their  country.  This  well-timed  and  wife  diflimulationj 
which  opened  a  door  for  repentance,  and  avoided  driving  the 
offenders  to  defpair,  appeafed  all  the  commotion,  and  quaflied 
the  whole  affair. 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  fcnt  out  his  ca» 
valry,  in  which  he  was  ftrongeft,  to  Ikirmiftx  with  them.  The 
Megarians,  who  were  encamped  upon  a  plain,  fuffered  extreme- 
ly by  them  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the  vigour  and  refolution  with 
which  they  defended  themfelves,  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
giving  way,  when  a  detachment  of  three  hundred   Athenians. 

r  Pint,  in  Arift,  p.  326. 
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xvith  fome  troops  armed  with  miffive  weapons,  advanced  to 
•  their  fuccour.  Malilliiis,  the  general  of  the  Periian  horfe,  and 
one  of  the  moll  confiderable  noblemen  of  his  country,  fee  lo- 
them  advance  towards  him  in  good  order,  made  his  cavalry 
face  about  and  attack  them.  The  Athenians  Itood  their 
ground,  and  waited  to  receive  them.  The  lliock  was  very 
fierce  and  violent  ;  both  fides  endeavouring  equally  to  fhew, 
by  the  iffue  of  this  encounter,  what  would  be. the  fuccefs  of 
the  general  engagement.  The  vidlory  was  a  long  time  difpuu- 
ed:  But  at  laft,  Mafidius's  horfe  being  wounded,  threw  his 
mafter,  who  was  quickly  after  killed  ;  upon  which  the  Pcr- 
lians  immediately  fled.  As  foon  as  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  the  Barbarians,  tl.eir  grief  was  exceffive.  They  cut 
off  the  hair  of  their  heads,  as  alfo  the  manes  of  their  horfes 
and  mules,  filling  the  camp  with  their  cries  and  lamentations, 
having  loft,  in  their  opinion,  the  braveft  man  of  their  army. 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Perfian  cavalry,  the  two  ar- 
mies were  a  long  time  without  coming  to  any  aftion  ;  becaufe 
the  foothfayers  and  diviners,  upon  their  infpeding  the  entrails 
of  their  victims,  equally  foretold  both  parties,  that  tiiey  fhould 
be  viftorious,  provided  they  a6led  only  upon  thedcfenhvej 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  threatened  them  equally  with 
a  total  overthrow,  if  they  acted  ofFenfively,  or  made  the  firll 
attack. 

Theypaffed  ten  days  in  this  manner  in  view  of  each  otlier  :  • 
But  Mardonius,  who  was  of  a  fiery  impatient  nature,  grew 
very  uneafy  at  fo  long  a  delay.  Belides,  he  had  only  a  few 
days  provifions  left  for  his  army  ;  and  the  Grecians  grew 
llronger  every  day  by  the  addition  of  new  troops,  that  were 
continually  coming  to  join  them.  He  therefore  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  in  order  to  deliberate  whether  they  fliould  give  bat- 
tle. Artabazus,  a  nobleman  of  fingular  merit  and  great  expe- 
rience, was  of  opinion,  that  they  iliould  not  hazard  a  battle^ 
but  that  they  fhould  retire  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  where 
"  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  fiioply  the  army  with  provi- 
fions and  forage  He  alleged,  that  delays  alone  would  be  ca- 
pable of  diminifhing  the  ardour  of  the  allies  j  that  they  would 
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thertDj  have  time  to  tamper  with  them,  and  might  be  able  to 
draw  fome  of  them  off  bj  gold  and  f;lver,  which  thej  would 
take  cave  to  diflribute  among  the  leaders,  and  among  fuch  as 
had  the  greateft  fway  and  authority  in  their  feveral  cities  ;  and 
that,  in  fliort,  this  would  he  both  the  cahell  and  fureft  method 
of  fubjeiTcing  Greece.  This  opinion  waa  vei'j  wife  ,  but  was 
overruled  by  JMardonius,  whom  the  reft  had  not  courage  to 
Gontradicl.  The  refult,  tlierefore,  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  they  fhould  give  battle  next  a?.y.  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  v^^as  on  the  fide  of  the  Grecians  in  his  hearty 
came  fccretly  about  midnight  to  their  camp^  and  Informed 
Ariftides  of  all  that  had  paffed. 

Paufanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  ofHcers  to  prepar?: 
themfelves  for  battle,  and  imparted  to  Arillides  the  defign  he 
had  formed  of  changing  his  order  of  battle,  by  placing  the 
Athenians  in  the  right  wing,  inilead  of  the  left,  in  order  to 
their  oppofing  the  Perfians,  with  whom  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  engage.  Whether  it  v/as  fear  or  prudence  that  in- 
duced Paufanias  to  propofe  this  new  difpohtion,  the  Athenian.^ 
accepted  it  with  pleafiire.  Nothing  was  heard  among  them 
but  mutual  exhortations,  to  acquit  themfelves  bravely,  bidding 
each  other  remember,  that  neither  they,  nor  their  enemies, 
were  changed  f.r.ce  the  battle  of  INIarathon,  unlefs  it  were, 
that  viclory  had  increufed  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and 
had  difpirited  the  Perfians.  We  do  not  fight,  faid  they,  as 
they  do,  for  a  country  only,  or  a  city,  but  for  the  trophies 
creeled  at  Marathon  and  at  Salamin,  that  they  may  not  ap- 
2:)ear  to  be  the  work  only  of  Miltiades  and  of  fortune,  but  the 
work  of  the  Athenians.  Encouraging  one  another  in  this 
manner,  tliey  went  v.-ith  all  the  alacrity  imaginable  to  change 
their  poil.  But  Mardonius,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received 
ef  this  mo\-ement,  having  made  the  like  change  in  his  oidev 
e)f  battle,  both  fides  ranged  their  troops  again  according  to 
their  former  difpofition.  The  whole  day  palTed  in  this  man- 
ner without  their  comang  to  action. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  Vv^ar,  in  whick 
k  was  refolved,  that  they  fhould  decamp  from  the  place  they 
were  in,  and  march  to  another,  more  conveniently  fituated  for 
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vater.  Night  being  come  on,  and  the  oflTicers  endeavouring, 
St  the  head  of  their  corps,  to  make  more  haftc  than  ordinary 
to  the  camp  marked  out  for  them,  great  confufion  happened 
among  the  troops,  fome  going  one  way  and  feme  another,  with- 
out cbferving  any  ord-r  or  regularity  in  their  march.  At  lad 
they  halted  near  the  little  city  Plataea. 

On  the  firll  news  of  the  Grecians  being  decamped,  M::rdo- 
nius  drew  his  whole  army  into  order  of  battle,  and  purfued 
tliem  with  the  hideous  i>.outing  and  howling  of  his  Barbariaa 
forces,  who  thought  they  were  marching,  not  fo  much  in  or- 
der to  fight,  as  to  drip  and  plunder  a  flying  enemy:  And  their 
general  likewife,  making  himfelf  fare  of  vidory,  proudly  in- 
fulted  Artabazus,  reproaching  him  with  his  fearful  and  cow- 
ardly prudence,  and  with  the  falfe  notion  he  liad  conceived  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  never  fled,  as  he  pretended,  before 
an  enemy  ;  whereas  here  was  an  iuflance  of  the  contrary.  But 
the  genei-al  quickly  found  this  was  no  falfe  or  ill-grounded  no- 
tion. He  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
■u'ere  alone,  and  fi.'parated  from  the  body  of  the  Grecian  army, 
to  the  number  of  hfty  thoufaiid  men,  together  with  three 
thoufand  of  the  Tegeatae.  The  encounter  was  exceeding  fierce 
and  refolute  :  On  both  fides  the  men  fought  \vith  the  courage 
of  lions  ;  and  the  Barbarians  perceived  that  they  had  to  do 
v/ith  foldiers  who  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die  in  the 
field.  The  Athenian  troops,  to  whom  Paufanlas  fent  an  of- 
ficer, were  already  upon  their  marcli  to  their  aid  :  But  the 
Greeks,  who  had  taken  party  with  the  Peifians,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  thoufand  men,  went  out  to  meet  them  on  their 
way,  and  hindered  tb.em  from  proceeding  any  farther.  Arl- 
flides  with  his  little  body  of  men  bore  up  firmly  againll  them, 
and  vvithftood  their  attack,  letting  them  fee  how  iniignificant 
a  fuperiorlty  of  nunibers  is  againlt  true  courage  and  bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two,  and  fought  in  two 
different  places,  the  Spartans  were  the  Crll  who  bioke  in  up- 
on the  Pcriian  forces  and  put  them  into  diforder.  M'lrdoniuo, 
their  general,  falling  dead  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the 
engagement,  all  his  army  betook  themfelves  to  Qight ;  anj 

liij 
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thofe  Greeks,  who  were  engaged  agalnft  Ariflides,  did  tlie 
faii.e  tl)  ng,  as  foon  as  they  underftood  the  Barbarians  were 
defeated.  The  latter  ran  awaj  to  their  former  camp,  which 
thej  had  quitted,  where  they  were  ftieltered  and  fortified  with 
an  inclofure  of  wood.  The  Lacedaemonians  purfued  them 
thither,  and  attacked  them  in  their  intrenchment;  but  this 
thev  did  poorly  and  weakly,  like  people  that  were  not  much 
accuilomed  to  fieges,  and  to  attack  walls.  The  Athenian 
troops,  having  advice  of  this,  left  off  purfuing  their  Grecian 
adverfarif  s,  and  marched  to  the  camp  of  the  Perfians,  which, 
after  feveral  ailaults,  they  carried,  and  made  an  horrible  {laugh- 
ter of  the  enemy. 

Artabazus,  who  from  Mardonlus's  imprudent  m^^anagement 
had  but  too  well  forefeen  the  misfortune  that  befel  them,  after 
having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  engagement,  and  given  all 
poffible  proofs  of  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely 
retreat  with  the  forty  thoufand  men  he  commanded  ;  and  pre- 
venting his  flight  from  being  known  by  the  expedition  of  his 
march,  he  arrived  fafe  at  Byzantium,  and  from  thence  return- 
ed into  Afia.  Of  all  the  reft  of  tlie  Perfian  army,  not  four 
thoufand'men  efcaped  after  that  day's  flaughter :  All  were  killed 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Grecians,  who  by  that  means  deliver, 
ed  themfelves  at  once  from  all  further  invafions  from  that  na- 
tion, no  Perfian  army  having  ever  appeared  after  that  time  on 
this  fide  of  the  Hellefpont. 

*  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  * 
Boedromion,  according  to  the  Athenian  manner  of  reckoning. 
Soon  after  the  allies,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  gratitude  to  hea- 
ven, caufed  a  flatue  of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  their  joint  and 
common  expences,  which  they  placed  in  his  temple  at  Olympia. 
The  names  of  the  feveral  nations  of  Greece,  that  were  prefent 
in  the  engagement,  were  engraven  on  the  right  fide  of  the  pe- 
deftal  of  the  ftatue  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  firft,  tlie  Athenians 
next,  and  all  the  reft  in  order. 

8  A.  M.  3525.     Ant.  J.  C.  479-     Pauf.  I.  v.  p.  532. 
f  This  day  anfwers  to  the  eighth  of  oui"  Septemper, 
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'One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  iEgina  came  and  addrel- 
•fed  himfelf  to  Paufanius,  deiiring  him  to  avenge  the  indignity 
that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  (liewn  to  Leonidas,  whofc 
<iead  body  was  hung  up  on  a  gallows  by  their  order,  and  ur- 
ging him  to  ufe  Mardonius's  body  after  the  fame  manner. 
As  a  fu'ither  motive  for  doing  fo,  he  added,  that  by  thus  fa- 
tisfying  the  manes  of  thofe  that  v.-ere  killed  at  Therir.opylae, 
lie  would  be  fure  to  irnmortaliz.e  his  own  name  throughout  all 
Greece,  and  make  his  memory  precious  to  the  lateft  poiltrity. 
"Carry  thy  bafe  counfel  eifevvhere,"  replied  Paulanias ; 
**  Thou  muft  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory,  to  ima- 
*'  gine,  that  the  way  for  me  to  acquire  it,  is  to  refemble  the 
"  Barbarians.  If  the  elleem  of  the  people  of  /Egina  is  not  to  be 
*'  purchafed  but  by  fuch  a  proceeding,  I  Ihall  be  content  with. 
'*  preferving  that  cf  the  Lacedaemonians  only,  amongft  whom 
*'  the  bafe  and  ungenerous  pleafure  of  revenge  is  never  put  in 
*'  competition  with  that  of  (hewing  clemency  and  moderation 
*'  to  their  enemies,  and  efpecially  after  their  death.  As  for 
*'  the  fouls  of  my  departed  countrynien,  they  are  fufficiently 
"  aveno-ed  by  the  death  of  the  many  thoufand  perfians  flaia 
♦*  upon  the  fpot  in  the  lail  engagement." 

"  A  difpute,  which  arofe  between  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, about  determining  which  of  the  two  people  Ihould 
have  the  prize  of  valour  adjudged  to  them,  as  alfo  which  of 
them  fliould  have  the  privilege  of  creeling  a  trophy,  had  like 
to  have  fuUied  all  the  glory,  and  imbittered  the  joy  of  their 
late  viaory.  They  were  juft  on  the  point  ot  carrying  things 
to  the  laft  extremity,  and  would  certainly  have  decided  the 
difference  with  their  fwords,  had  not  Arifcides  prevailed  upon 
them,  by  the  wifdom  of  his  counfel  and  reafonings,  to  refer  the 
determination  of  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Grecians 
in  general.  This  propofition  being  accepted  by  both  parties, 
r.nd  the  Greeks  being  affembled  upon  the  fpot  to  decide  the 
conteft,  Theogiton  of  Megara,  fpeaking  upon  the  queRion,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to  be  adjudg- 
ed neither  to  Athens  nor  to  Sparta,  but  to  fome  other  city ; 

I  iiij 
t  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  77,  7S.  w  Pl«t-  in  Arift.  p.  431  • 
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■unMs  they  defired  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  of  more  fat^l  confe- 
quences  than  that  they  had  juft  put  an  end  to.  After  he  had 
finilhcd  his  fpeech,  Cleocritus  of  Corinth  rofe  up  to  fpeak  his 
fentiments  of  the  matter :  And  when  he  began,  no  body 
doubted  but  he  was  going  to  claim  that  honour  for  the  city  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  a  native  ;  for  Corinth  was  the 
chief  city  of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity,  after  thcfe  of  Athens 
and  Sparta.  Bat  every  body  v/as  agreeably  deceived,  when 
they  found,  that  all  his  difcourfe  tended  to  the  praife  of  the 
Plataeans,  and  that  the  conclufion  he  made  from  the  whole  was, 
that  in  order  to  extinguifh  fo  dangerous  a  contention,  the}' 
ought  to  adjudge  the  prir.e  to  them  only,  againft  whom  nei- 
ther of  the  contending  parties  could  have  any  grounds  of  an- 
ger or  jealoufy.  This  difcourfe  and  propofiil  were  received 
with  a  general  applaufe  by  the  whole  affembly.  Ariftides  im- 
mediately affented  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and 
Paufanias  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

*  All  parties  being  thus  agreed,  before  they  began  to  divide 
the  fpoil  of  the  enemy,  they  put  fouifcore  talents  *  af.de  for 
the  Plataeans,  who  laid  them  out  in  building  a  temple  to  Mi- 
nerva,  in  erecting  a  ftatue  to  her  honour,  and  in  adorning  the 
temple  with  curious  and  valuable  paintings,  which  were  flill 
in  being  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  to  fay,  above  fix  hundred 
years  afterwards,  and  wliich  were  then  as  frelh  as  if  they  had 
lately  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  painters.  As  for  the  tro- 
phy, which  had  been  another  article  of  the  difpute,  the  Lace- 
daemonians erected  one  for  themfelves  in  particular,  and  the 
Athenians  another. 

The  fpoil  was  immenfe  :  In  Mardonius's  camp  they  found 
prodigious  fums  of  money  in  geld  and  fiiver,  befides  cups,  vef- 
fels,  beds,  tables,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  ofgold  and  andlilver, 
not  to  be  valued  or  numbered.  It  is  obierved  by  a  certain 
hiilorian  f ,  that  thefe  fpojls  proved  fatal  to  Greece,  by  becom- 

X  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  79,  So. 

*  About  L.  i8,oco  Sterling,  or  80,000  crowns  French, 
f  .VitSlo  Mardonio  caftra  referta  regdis  opulentiae  capta,  unde  primum  Gra^y 
cos,  divifo  inter  k  auro  PerQco,  divitiarum  luxuria  cepit.     Juflia.  1.  ii.  c.  i^. 
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lug  the  inftruments  of  introducing  avarice  and  luxury  among 
her  inhabitants.     According  to  the  religious  culloms  of  the 
Grecian^,  before  they  divided  the   treafure,  they  appropriated 
the  tithe  or  tenth  part   of  the  whole  to  tl)e  ufe  of  the  gods  : 
The  reft  was  diltributed  equally  among  the  cities  and  nations 
that  had  furnillied  troops  ;  and  the  chief  ollicers  who  hnd  dif- 
tinguiilied  themfelves  in  the  field  of  battle,  were  likewife  dif- 
tinguilhed  in  this  diftribution.     They  fent  a  prefent  of  a  gol- 
den tripod  to  Delphos,  in  the  infcription    upon  which  Paufa- 
nias  caufed  thefe  words  to  be  inferted  :   ^   "  Tliat  he  had  de- 
*'  feated  the  Barbarians  at  Plataea  ;  and  that,  in  acknowledg- 
"  inent  of  that  victory,  he  had  made  this  prefent  to  Apollo." 
This  arrogant  infcription,  wherein  he  afcribed  the  honour 
both  of  victory  and  the  offering  to  himfclf  only,  ofiended  the 
Lacedaemonian  people,   who,  in  order  to  puuiili  his   [)ride  in 
the  very  point  and  place  where  he  thought  to  ex.dt  himfelf,  as 
alfo  to  do  jullice  to  their  confederates,  caufed  his  name  to  be 
r^zed  out,  and  that  of  the  cities  which  had  contributed  to  the 
victory,  to  be  put  in  the  ftead  of  it.    Too  ardent  a  thirft  after 
glory,  on  this  occafion,  did  not  give  him  leave  to  confider,  that 
a  man  lofes  nothing  by  a  difcrcet  modelly,  which  forbears  the 
fetting  too   high  a  value  upon  one'.s  own  fervices,  and  which, 
by  fcreening  a  man  from  envy,  *  fervas  reaily  to  enhance  his 
reputation. 

Paufanias  gave  ftill  a  further  fpecimen  of  his  Spartan  fpirit 
and  humour,  in  two  entertainments  which  he  ordered  to  be 
prepared  a  few  days  aflter  the  engagement  i  one  of  which  was 
cpftly  and  magnificent,  in  which  was  fervcd  all  tlie  variety 
of  delicacies  and  dainties  that  iifed  to  be  ferved  at  MarJonius's 
tabic  ;  the  other  was  plain  and  frugal,  after  the  manner  of  tlic 
Spartans.  Then,  comparing  the  tvvo  entertainments  together, 
and  obferving  the  difference  of  them  to  his  offxers,  whom  he' 
had  Invited  on  purpofe,  "  What  a  madncfs,"  fays  he,  "  was 
"  it  in  Mardonius,  Vvlio  was  accuflomcd  to  fuch  a  luxurious 
^'  diet,  to  come  and  attack  a  people  like  us,  who   know  how 

y  Cor.  Ncp.  in  Paufan.  c.  i. 
f  Iffa  diilimulationc  famae  famuia  aittlt.    Tack. 
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"  to  live  without  all  dainties  and  fuperflultles,  and  want  no- 
"  thing  of  that  kind." 

^  All  the  Grecians  fent  to  Delphos  to  confult  the  oracle, 
concerning  the  facriiice  it  was  proper  to  offer.  The  anfwer 
they  received  from  the  gods  was,  That  they  ihould  ere£l  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  Liberator;  but  that  they  {hould  take  care  not 
to  offer  any  facrlfice  upon  it,  before  they  had  extinguifhed  all 
the  fire  in  the  country,  becaufe  it  had  been  polluted  and  pro- 
faned by  the  Barbarians  ;  and  that  they  fhould  come  as  far  as 
Delphos  to  fetch  pure  fire,  which  they  were  to  take  from  the 
altar,  called  the  Common  Altar. 

This  anfwer  being  brought  to  the  Grecians,  from  the  oracle, 
the  generals  Immediately  difperfed  themfelves  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  caufed  all  the  fires  to  be  extinguifhed  : 
And  Euchidas,  a  citizen  of  Plataea,  having  taken  upon  him- 
felf  to  go  and  fetch  the  facred  fire  with  all  poflible  expedition, 
made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Delphos.  On  his  arrival,  he  puri- 
fied himfelf,  fprinkled  his  body  with  confecrated  water,  put 
on  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  then  approached  the  altar,  from 
whence,  with  great  reverence,  he  took  the  holy  fire,  and  car- 
ried it  with  him  to  Plataea,  where  he  arrived  before  the  fet- 
ing of  the  fun,  having  travelled  a  thoufand  lladia,  which  make 
an  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  Englifh,  in  one  day.  As 
loon  as  he  came  back,  he  faluted  his  fellow-citizens,  delivered 
the  fire  to  them,  fell  down  at  their  feet,  and  died  in  a  moment 
afterwards.  His  countrymen  carried  away  his  body  and  bu- 
ried it  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  furnamed  Eurleia,  which  figni- 
fies  "  of  good  renown,"  and  put  the  following  epitaph  upon 
his  tomb,  in  the  compafs  of  one  verfe :  *'  Here  lies  Euchidas, 
*'  who  went  from  hence  to  Delphos,  and  returned  back  the 
"  fame  day." 

In  the  next  general  affembly  of  Greece,  which  was  held  not 
long  after  this  occurrence,  Ariftides  propofed  the  following 
decree  :  That  all  the  cities  of  Greece  lliould  every  year  fend 
their  refpeclive  deputies  to  Plataea,  in  order  to  offer  facrifices 
to.  Jupiter  Liberator,  and  to  the  gods  of  the  city  j  this  affemblj 

z  Plut.  in  Arifl.  p.  331,  332. 
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was  flill  regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ;  that  every 
five  years  there  iliould  be  games  celebrated  there,  which  ihould 
be  called  the  Games  of  Liberty  ;  that  the  feveral  ftates  of  Greece 
together  fiiould  raife  a  body  of  troops,  confifting  of  ten  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  fhould  equip  a  fleet  of  an 
hundred  Ihips,  which  Ihould  be  conftantly  maintained  for  mak- 
ing war  againft  the  Barbarians  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Plataea,  entirely  devoted  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  gods,  fliould  be 
looked  upon  as  facred  and  inviolable,  and  be  concerned  in  no 
other  funftion  than  that  of  offering  prayers  and  facrifices  for 
the  general  prefervation  and  profperity  of  Greece. 

All  thefe  articles  being  approved  of  and  paffed  into  a  law, 
the  citizens  of  Plataea  took  upon  them  to  folemnizc  every  year 
the  anniverfary  feflival  in  honour  of  thofe  perfons  that  were 
flain  in  this  battle.  The  order  and  manner  of  performing  this 
facrifice  was  as  follows  :  *  The  fixteenth  day  of  the  montli 
Maimaclerion,  which  anfwers  to  our  month  of  December,  at 
the  lirft  appearance  of  day-break,  they  walked  in  a  folemu  pro- 
ceffion,  w^hich  was  preceded  by  a  trumpet  that  founded  to  battle. 
Next  to  the  trumpet  marched  feveral  chariots,  filled  with 
crowns  and  branches  of  myrtle.  After  thefe  chariots  was  led 
a  black  bull,  behind  which  marched  a  company  of  young  per- 
fons, carrying  pitchers  in  their  hands  full  of  wine  and  milk,  the 
ordinary  effufions  offered  to  the  dead,  and  vials  of  oil  and  ef- 
fence.  All  thefe  young  perfons  were  freemen  ;  for  no  flavc  was 
allowed  to  have  any  part  in  this  ceremony,  which  wasintlitut- 
ed  for  men  who  had  loft  their  lives  for  liberty.  In  the  rear  of 
this  pomp  followed  the  Archon,  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Pla- 
taeans,  for  v^hom  it  was  unlawful  at  any  other  time  even  fo 
much  as  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment  than  a 
white  one.  But  upon  tliis  occafion,  being  clad  in  purple  rai- 
ment, having  a  fword  by  his  fide,  and  holding  an  urn  in  his 
hands,  v/hich  he  took  from  the  place  where  they  kept  their 
public  records,  he  marched  quite  through  the  city  to  the  place 

*  Three  months  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought.  Probably  thefe  funeral 
rites  were  not  at  firft  performed  till  after  the  eucmies  were  entirely  gone,  aud 
the  country  was  free. 
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where  the  tombs  of  his  memorable  countrymen  were  erecled. 
As  foon  as  he  came  there,  he  drew  out  water  with  his  ura 
from  the  fountain,  waihed  with  his  own  hands  the  little  co- 
lumns that  ftood  by  the  tombs,  rubbed  them  afterwards  with 
effence,  and  then  killed  the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared 
for  that  purpofe.  After  having  offered  up  certain  prayers 
to  the  terreilrial  *  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  he  invited  thofe  va- 
liant fouls  deceafed  to  come  to  their  feaft,  and  to  partake  of 
their  funeral  effufions  ;  then,  taking  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and 
having  filled  it  with  wine,  he  poured  it  out  on  the  ground,  and 
faid,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  prefent  this  cup  to  thofe  valiant 
*'  men,  who  died  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians."  Thele 
ceremonies  were  annually  performed,  even  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch. 

«Dicdorus  adds,  that  the  Athenians  in  particular  embellilh- 
ed  the  m.onuments  of  their  citizens,  who  died  in  the  war  with 
the  Perfians,  with  magnificent  ornaments,  inititutcd  funeral 
games  to  their  honour,  and  appointed  a  folemn  panegyric  to 
be  pronounced  to  the  fame  intei^t,  which  in  all  probability  was 
repeated  every  year. 

The  reader  will  be  fenfible,  without  my  obfer^ang  it,  how 
much  thefe  folemn  teflimonies  and  perpetual  demonftrations  of 
honour,  efteem,  aud  gratitude  for  foldiers,  who  had  facrificed 
their  lives  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  conduced  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  valour,  and  of  the  fervices  they  rendered  their  coun- 
fy,  and  to  infpire  the  fpeftators  with  emulation  and  courage  : 
And  how  exceeding  proper  all  this  was  for  cultivating  and 
perpetuating  a  fpirit  of  bravery  in  the  people,  and  for  makmg 
their  troops  viclorious  and  invincible. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  as  much  furprifed,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  fee  how  wonderfully  careful  and  exaft  thefe  peo- 
ple were  in  acquitting  themfelves  on  all  occafions  of  the  duties 
of  religion.    The  great  event,  which  I  have  jull  been  relating, 

a  Lib.  xi.  p.  26. 

*  The  telreilrial  Jupiter  is  no  other  than  Pluto  ;  and  the  fame  epithet  of  ter- 
reftriul  was  alfo  given  to  Mercury  ;  becaufe  it  was  believed  to  be  bis  oiTtce  t» 
eonducl  departed  fculs  to  the  infer:ial  regions. 
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viz.  the  battle  of  Plataea,  affords  us  very  remarkable  proofs  o£ 
this  particular,  in  the  annual  and  perpetual  facrifice  they  intli- 
tutcd  to  Jupiter  Libcrutor,  which  was  Hill  continued  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  ;  in  the  care  they  took,  tp  confecrate  the 
tenth  part  of  all  their  fpoii  to  the  gods  ;  and  in  the  decree 
propokd  by  Ariilides  to  eftabliHi  a  folemn  feilival  for  ever, 
as  an  annivcrfary  commemoration  of  that  fuccefs.  It  is  a  de- 
lightiul  thing,  methinks,  to  fee  Pagan  and  idolatrous  nations 
thus  pubixly  confeiung  and  declaring,  that  all  their  expecta- 
tions centre  in  the  Supreme  Being  :  that  they  think  themfclvcs 
obliged  to  afcribe  the  fuccefs  of  all  their  undertakings  to  him: 
that  they  look  upon  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  vidories 
and  profperities  ;  as  the  fovereign  ruler  and  difpofer  of  Hate* 
and  empires;  as  the  fource  from  whence  all  ftlutary  counfels, 
wifdom,  and  courage,  are  derived;  and  as  entitled,  on  all  thefe 
accounts,  to  tlie  firll  and  bed  part  of  their  foils,  and  to  their 
perpetual  acknowledgments  and  thankfgivings  for  fiich  diftin- 
guiihed  favours  and  benefits. 

SECTION  X. 

T'/jf  Battle  near  Mtcale.    lie  Defeat  of  the  Persians. 

On  ''  the  fame  day  the  Greeks  fought  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
tlicir  naval  forces  obtained  a  memorable  victory  in  Afia  over 
the  remainder  of  the  Pcrfian  fleet  :  For,  whilll:  that  of  the 
Greeks  lay  at  Aigina  under  the  command  of  Leotychides,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  of  Xanthippus  the  Athenian,  ara- 
bafladors  came  to  thofe  generals  from  the  lonians  to  invito 
them  into  Afia,  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from  their  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Barrbariaus.  On  tliis  invitation  tliey  immediately 
fet  fail  from  Afia,  and  fleered  their/courfe  by  Delos  ;  where, 
when  they  arrived,  other  ambafi'adors  arrived  from  Samos,  and 
brought  them  intelligence,  that  the  Perfian  fleet,  which  liad 
palfed  the  winter  at  Cumae,  was  then  at  Samos,  where  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  defeat  and  deflroy  it,  earnefl;ly  prefllng 
them  at  the  fame  time  not  to  negleft  fo  favourable  ah  oppor- 
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tunity.  The  Greeks  hereupon  failed  away  direclly  for  Samos. 
But  the  Perfians,  receiving  intelligence  of  their  approach,  re- 
tired to  Mycale,  a  promontory  of  the  continent  of  Afia,  where 
their  land  army,  confiding  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  who 
were  the  remainder  of  thofe  that  Xerxes  had  carried  back  from 
Greece  the  year  before,  was  encamped.  Here  they  drew  their 
veffels  afhore,  which  was  a  common  pra£lice  among  the  an- 
cients, and  encompaffcd  them  round  with  a  llrong  rampart. 
The  Grecians  followed  them  to  the  very  place;  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  lonians,  defeated  their  land  army,  forced  their 
ramparts,  and  burnt  all  their  velTels. 

The  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  that 
of  Mycale  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day  :  And  yet  all  the 
Greek  writers  pretend  that  the  vi<£lory  of  Plataea  was  known 
at  Mycale  before  the  latter  engagement  was  begun  ;  though 
the  whole  T^gaean  fea,  which  requires  feveral  days  failing  to 
crofs  it,  was  between  thofe  two  places.  But  Diodorus,  the 
Sicilian,  explains  us  tliis  myftery.  He  tells  us,  that  Leotychi- 
des,  obferving  his  foldiers  to  be  much  deje£ted  for  fear  their 
countrymen  at  Plataea  fhould  fink  under  the  numbers  of  Mar- 
donius's  army,  contrived  a  flratagem  to  reanimate  them  ;  and 
that  therefore,  when  he  was  jufl  upon  the  point  of  making 
the  firft  attack,  he  caufed  a  rumour  to  be  *  fpread  among  his 
troops,  that  the  Perfians  were  defeated  at  Plataea,  though  at 
that  time  he  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

*^  Xerxes,  hearing  the  news  of  thefe  two  overthrows,  left 
Sardis  with  as  much  hafle  and  hurry,  as  he  had  done  Athens 
before,  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  and  retired  with  great  pre- 
cipitation into  Perfia,  in  order  to  put  himfelf,  as  far  as  he  pofiibly 
could,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  vidlorious  enemies  ^.  But  before 
he  fet  out,  he  gave  orders  that  his  people  fhould  burn  and 
demolifli  all  the  temples  belonging  to  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Afia :  Which  order  was  fo  far  executed,  that  not  one  efcaped, 
except  the  temple  of  Diana  atEphefus  ^.  He  afted  in  this  man- 

c  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  28.         d  Strab.  1.  i.  p.  634.  c  Cic.  1.  ii.  dc  Leg.  n.  29. 

*  What  we  are  told  aKb  of  Paulus  -/Umilius's  vidlory  over  the  Macedonians, 
which  was  knoAvn  at  Rome  the  very  day  it  was  obtained,  without  doubt  hap- 
pened in  the  fAme  maimer. 
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ner  at  the  inftigatlonof  the  Magi,  who  were  profefTed  enemies 
to  temples  and  images.  The  fecond  Zoroafter  had  tlioroughly 
inftrudled  him  in  their  religion,  and  made  him  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  it  ^  Plinj  informs  us,  that  OUanes,  the  head  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Patriarch  of  that  fed,  who  maintained  its  max- 
ims and  interefts  with  the  greateft  violence,  attended  Xerxes 
upon  this  expedition  againft  Greece^.  This  prince,  as  he 
paffed  through  Babylon  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  dearoyed  alfo 
all  the  temples  in  that  cit}',  as  he  had  done  thofe  of  Greece 
and  Afia  Minor  ;  doubtlefs,  through  the  fame  principle,  and 
out  of  hatred  to  the  feci  of  the  Sabaeans,  who  made  ufc  of 
images  in  their  divine  worfliip,  which  was  a  thing  extremely 
detefted  by  the  Magi.  Perhaps  alfo,  the  defire  of  making 
himfelf  amends  for  the  charges  of  his  Grecian  expedition  by 
the  fpoil  and  plunder  of  thofe  temples,  might  be  another  mo- 
tive that  induced  him  to  dtftroy  them  :  For  it  is  certain  he 
found  immenfe  riches  and  treafure  in  them,  which  had  been 
amafled  together  through  the  fuperflition  of  princes  and  peo- 
ple during  a  long  feries  of  ages. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  fet  fail  to- 
wards tlie  Hellefpont,  in  order  to  poflefs  themlelves  of  the 
bridges,  which  Xerxes  had  caufed  to  be  laid  over  that  narrow 
paflage,  and  which  they  fuppofed  were  ftill  entire.  But  find- 
ing them  broken  by  tempeftuous  weather,  Leotychides  and 
his  Peloponnefian  forces,  returned  towards  their  own  coun- 
try. As  for  Xanthippus,  he  Hayed  with  the  Athenians  and 
their  Ionian  confederates,  and  they  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  Seflus  and  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  j  in  v/hich  places  they 
found  great  booty,  and  took  a  vafl  number  of  prifoners.  Af- 
ter which,  before  winter  came  on,  they  returned  to  their  own 
cities. 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted  from  the  Per- 
iians  ;  and  having  entered  into  confederacy  with  the  Grecians, 
moft  of  them  preferved  their  liberty,  during  the  time  that 
empire  fubiifted. 

f  Plin.  1.  XXX.  c.  I.  g  Arrian,  I.  vii, 
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SECTION  XI. 

The  Barbarous  ami  Inhuman  Revenge  of  Amestris^  the 
Wife  of  Xerxes. 

JL/URING  the  rtfidence  of  Xerxes  at  Sardis  •*,  he  conceived  a 
violent  pafllon  tor  the  wife  of  his  brother  Mafiflus,  who  was 
a  prince  of  extraordinarj  merit,  had  always  ferved  the  king 
•with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  had  never  done  any  thing  to 
difoblige  him.  The  virtue  of  this  lady,  her  great  affection 
and  fidelity  to  her  hufband,  made  her  inexorable  to  all  the 
king's  folicitations.  However,  he*  ftill  flattered  himfelf,  that, 
by  a  profufion  of  favours  and  liberalitiesj  he  might  poITibly 
gain  vipon  her  ;  aiid,  among  other  kind  things  he  did  to  ob- 
lige her,  he  married  his  eldeft  fon  Darius,  whom  he  in- 
tended for  his  fncceffor,  to  Artainta,  this  princefs's  daughter, 
and  ordered  that  the  m.arriage  fiiould  be  confummated  as  foon 
as  he  arrived  at  Sufa.  But  Xerxes,  finding  the  lady  flill  no  kfo 
impregnable,  in  fpite  of  all  his  temptations  and  attacks,  im- 
mediatelv  changed  his  obje6l,  and  fell  paffionately  in  love  with 
her  daughter,  who  did  not  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  het 
mother's  conftancy  and  virtue.  Whilft  this  intrigue  was  car- 
rying on,  Ameftris,  wife  to  Xerxes,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
rich  and  magnificent  robe  of  her  own  making.  Xerxes,  being 
extremely  pleafed  with  this  robe,  thought  fit  to  put  it  on  upon 
the  firft  viiit  he  afterwards  made  to  Artainta  ;  and  in  the  con- 
verfation  he  had  with  her,  he  mightily  preffcd  her  to  let  him 
know  what  fl:e  dcfired  he  fhould  do  for  her,  afTnring  her,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  grant  her  what- 
ever (lie  afked  of  him.  Artainta,  upon  this,  delired  him  td 
give  her  the  robe  he  had  on.  Xerxes,  forefeeing  the  ill  con- 
fecmences  that  would  neceilarily  enfue  his  making  her  this 
prefent,  did  all  that  he  could  to  difluade  her  from  infifling 
upon  it,  and  offered  her  any  thing  in  the  world  in  lieu  of  it. 
But,  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  her,  and  thinking  him- 
felf bound  by  the  imprudent  promife  and  oath  he  had  made 
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to   her,    he   gave  her  the  robe.     The  lady  no  faoner  received 
it,  but  fhe  put  it  on,  and  wore  it  publicly  by  way  of  trophy. 
Ameftris,  being   confirmed  in  the  iufpicions  (lie  had  enter- 
tained by  this  r.ftionj    was   enraged  to  the  lafl  degree.     But, 
inflead  of  letting  her  vengeance  fall  upon  the   daughter,  who 
was  the  only  offender,  Ihe  refolved  to  wreak  it  upon  the  mo- 
ther, whom  fhe  looked  upon  as  the   author  of  the  whole  in- 
trigue, though  flie  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  matter.     For 
the  better  executing  of  her  purpofe,  fhe  waited  until  the  grand 
feaft,  which  was  every  year  celebrated  on  the  king's  birth-daj-, 
and  which  was  not  far  off;  on  which  occafion  the  king,  ac- 
cording to  the  eflabliflied  cuftom  of  the  country,   granted  her 
whatever   fhe    demanded.       This  day^  then,  being  come,  the 
thing  which  flie  defired  of  his  majefly  was,  that  the  wife  of 
Mafiftus  fhould  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who  ap- 
prehended the  queen's  delign,  and  who  was  flruck  with  hor- 
ror at  the  thoughts  of  it^  as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  brother, 
as  on  account  of  the   innocence  of  the  lady,  againft  whom  he 
perceived  his  wife  was  fo  violently  exafperated,    at  firft  refuf- 
cd  her  requeft,  and  endeavoured  all    he   could  to  diffuade  her 
from  it.     But  not  being  able  either  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  to 
aft  with  fleadinefs  and  refolution  himfclf,  he   at  lafl  yield- 
ied,  and  was  guilty  of  the  weakefl   and   moil   cruel  piece  of 
Gomplaifance  that  ever  was  a6led,  making  the  inviolable  obli- 
gations of  juftice  and  humanity  give  way  to  the  arbitrary  laws 
of  a  cuftcm,  that  had  only  been  eflabliflied  to   give  occahon 
for  the  doing  of  good,  and   for  adls  of  beneficence  and  genc- 
rofity.     In  confequence,  then,  of  this  compliance,  the  lady  was 
apprehended  by  the  king's  guards,  and  delivered  to  Amellris, 
who  caufed  her  breafls,  tongue,  tiofe,   ears,   and   lips,  to  be 
Cut  off,  ordered  them  to  be  cafl  to  the  dogs  in  her   own  pre- 
fence,  and  then  fent  her  home  to  her  huiband's  Ivoufe  in  that: 
mutilated  and  mifcrable  condition.  In  the  mean  time,  Xerxea 
had  fent  for  his  brother,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  this  me- 
lancholy and  tragical  adventure.     He  firit  gave  him  to  under- 
ftand,  that  he  lliould  be  glad  he  would  put  away  his  wife  ;  and 
to  induce  him  thereto,  offered  to  give  him  one  of  hu  dan^l' • 
Volume  III.  K. 
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ters  In  her  flead.  But  MafiHus,  who  was  paffionately  fond 
of  his  wife,  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  divorce  her: 
Whereupon  Xerxes  in  great  wrath  told  him,  that  lince  he  re- 
fufed  his  daughter,  he  fhould  neither  have  her  nor  his  wife"; 
and  that  he  w^oujd  teach  him  not  to  rejeft  the  oifers  his  mailer 
had  made  hrm  ;  and  with  this  inhuman  reply  difmiffed  him. 

This  flrange  proceeding  threw  Mafillus  into  the  greatelt 
anxiety  ;  who,  thinking  he  had  reafon  to- apprehend  the  worfi 
of  accidents,  made  all  the  halte  he  could  home,  to  fee  what 
had  paiTed  there  during  his  abfense.  On  his  arrival,  he  found 
his  wife  in  that  deplorable  condition  we  have  jufl  been  de- 
fcribing.  Being  enraged  thereat  to  the  degree  we  may  nativ- 
rally  imagine,- he  allembled  all  his  family,  his^fervants  and  de- 
pendents, and  fet  out  with  all  peffible  expedition  for  Ba£lriana^ 
whereof  he  was  governor,  determined,  as  foon  as  he  arrived 
there,  to  raife  an  army  and  mak-e  war  againft  the  king,  in  or- 
der to  avenge  himfelf  for  his  barbarous  treatment.  But  Xerxes 
being  informed  of  his  hafty  departure,  and  from  thence  fuf- 
pe£ling  the  defign  he  had  conceived  againfh  him,  fent  a  party 
of  horfe  after  him  to  purfue  him  ;  which  having  overtaken 
liim,  cut  him  in  pieces,  tcgciher  v/ith  his  children  and  all  his 
retinue.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  more  tragical  example  of 
revenge  than  I  have  now  related  is  to  be  found  in  hiflory. 

'There  is  ilill  another  aciion,  no  lefs  cruel  or  impious  than 
the  former,  related  of  Amellris.  She  caufed  fourteen  chil- 
dren of  the  bell  families  in  Perlia  to  be  burnt  alive,  as-  a  fa- 
eriEce  to  the  infernal  gods,  out  of  compliance  with  a  fuper- 
llitious  cuftom  praclifed  by  the  Perfians. 

''  Mafiftus  being  dead,  Xerxes  gave  the  government  of  Bac- 
triana  to  his  fecond  fon  Hylbfpes,  who  being  by  that  means 
obliged  to  live  at  a  diftance  from,  the  court,  gave  his  younger 
brother  Artaxerxes  tlie  opportunity  of  afcending  the  throne 
to  his  difadvantage  after  the  dtath  of  their  father,  as  will  be 
feen  in  the  fequel. 

Here  ends  Herodotus's  hifiory,  viz.  at  the  battle  of  Mycale^. 
and  the  fiege  of  the  city  of  SefLus  by  the  Athenians. 

i  Herod.  1,  vii.  c.  II4.  k  Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  53.. 
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SECTION  XII. 
The  Athenians  rebuild  the  Walls  of  their  Cirr,  notzmth^ 

Jiaiiding  the  oppojiiion  of  the  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

.1  HE  war  ',  commonly  called  the  war  of  Media,  which  had 
lafted  but  two  years,  being  terminated  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  the  Athenians  returned  10  their,  own  country,  fent 
for  their  wives  and  childrenj  whom  they  had  committed  to 
the  care  of  their  friends  during  the  warj  and  began  to  think 
of  rebuilding  their  city,  which  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed 
by  the  Perfians^  and  to  furround  it  with  flrong  walls,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  it  from  farther  violence.  The  Lacedaemonians 
having  intelligence  of  this,  conceived  a  jealoufy,  and  began  to 
apprehend,  that  Athens^  which  was  already  very  powerful  by 
fea,  if  it  Ihould  go  on  to  increafe  its  llrength  by  land  al- 
fo,  might  take  upon  her  in  time  to  give  laws  to  Sparta,  and 
to  deprive  her  of  that  authority  and  pre-eminence,  which 
ilie  had  hitherto  exercifed  over  the  reil  of  Greece.  They 
therefore  fent  an  embaiTy  to  the  Athenians,  the  purport  oC 
which  was  to  reprefent  to  them,  that  the  common  intcrefl 
and  fafety  required,  that  there  fiiould  be  no  fortified  city  out 
of  the  Peloponnefus,  leftj  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  irruption,  it 
lliould  ferve  for  a  place  of  arms  for  the  Perfians,  who  would 
be  fure  to  fettle  themfelves  in  it,  as  they  had  done  before  at 
Thebes,  and  who  from  thence  would  be  able  to  infeil  the 
whole  country,  and  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  it  very 
fpeedily.  Themirtocles,  who  fmce  the  battle  of  Salamin  was 
greatly  confidered  and  refpefted  at  Atliens^  eafily  penetrated 
into  the  true  defign  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  it  was 
gilded  over  with  the  fpecious  pretext  of  public  good  :  But  as 
the  latter  were  able,  with  the  aiuftauee  of  their  allies,  to  hin- 
der the  Athenians  by  force  from  carrying  on  the  work,  in 
cafe  they  Ihould  pofitively  and  abfolutely  rer'ufe  to  comply 
with    their   demands,  he  advifed  the  fenate  to  make  ule  of 

Kij 
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eunning  and  diflimulation  as  well  as  they.  The  anfwer  there- 
fore they  made  their  envoys  was,  that  they  would  fend  an 
embafly  to  Sparta,  to  fatisfy  the  commonwealth  concerning 
their  jealouiies  and  apprehenlions.  Themillocles  got  himfelf 
to  be  nominated  one  of  the  ambalTadors,  and  perfuaded  the  fe- 
nate  not  to  let  his  colleagues  fet  out  along  wirli  him,  but  to  fend 
them  one  after  another,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  carrying  on 
the  work.  The  matter  was  executed  purfuant  to  his  advice  ; 
And  he  accordingly  went  alone  to  Lacedaemon,.  where  he  let  a 
great  many  days  pafs  without  waiting  upon  the  magiftrates,  or 
applying  to  the  fenate.  And,  upon  their  preffing  him  to  do  it, 
and  afking  him  the  reafon  why  he  deferred  it  fo  long,  he  made 
anfwer,  that  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  that 
they  might  all  have  their  audience  of  the  fenate  together,  and 
feemed  to  be  very  much  furprifed  that  they  were  fo  long  in 
coming.  At  length  they  arrived  ;  but  all  came  lingly,  and  at 
a  good  dillance  of  time  one  from  another.  During  all*  this 
while,  the  work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmofl  in- 
dullry  and  vigour.  The  women,,  children,  ftrangers,  and 
ilaves,  were  all  employed  in  it  :  Nor  was  it  interrupted  night- 
or  day.  The  Spartans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  matter,  but 
made  great  complaints  of  it  to  Themiflocles,  who  pofitively 
denied  the  fa£t,  and  preiled  them  to  fend  other  deputies  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  inform  themfelves  better  of  the  fact ;  de- 
iiring  them  not  to  give  credit  to  loofe  and- flying  reports,  with- 
out foundation.  At  the  fame  time  he  fecretly  advifed  the 
Athenians  to  detain  the  Spartan  envoys  as  fo  many  hollages, 
until  he  and  Ivis  colleagues  were  returned  from  their  embafly ». 
fearing,  not  without  good,  reafon,  that  they  themfelves  might: 
be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner  at  Sparta.  *  At  lall,  when  all 
his  fellow-ambafladors  were  arrived^  he  defired  an  audience, 
and  declared  in  full  fenate,  that  it  was  really  true  the  Athe- 
nians had  refolved  to  fortify  their  city  with  ftrong  walls  ;  that 
tlie  work  was  almoll  completed ;  that  they  had  judged  it  tcs 
be  abfolutely  neceflary  for  their  own  fecurity,  and  for  the  pub- 
lic good  of  the  allies  ;  telling  them  at  the  fame  time,  that,  af- 
ter; ths  great  experience  they  had  had  of  the  Athenian  pec- 
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pie's  behaviour,  they  could  not  well  fufpeft  them  of  bein'^ 
-wanting  in  their  zeal  for  the  common  intercfl  of  their  coun- 
try ;  that,  as  the  condition  and  privileges  of  all  the  allies  ouglit 
to  be  equal,  it  was  juft  the  Athenians  fliould  provide  for  their 
cwn  fafety  by  all  the  methods  they  judged  ncceffary,  as  well 
as  the  other  confederates  ;  that  they  had  thought  of  this  ex- 
pedient, and  were  in  a  condition  to  defend  their  city  againft 
whomfoever  fliould  prefume  to  attack  it ;  and  *  that  as  for 
the  Lacedaemonians,  it  was  not  much  for  their  honour  tliat 
they  Ihould  defire  to  eftablilh  their  power  and  fuperiority  ra- 
ther upon  the  weak  and  defencelefs  condition  of  their  allies, 
than  upon  their  own  flrength  and  valour.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians  were  extremely  difpleafed  with  this  difcourfc:  But,  ei- 
ther out  of  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  efleem  for  their  country, 
or  out  of  a  conviftion  that  tliey  were  not  able  to  oppofe  their 
enterprife,  they  diiTembled  their  refentment  ;  and  the  ambaf- 
fadors  on  both  fides,  having  all  fuitable  honours  paid  them 
returned  to  their  refpeclive  cities.  , 

'"•'  Themiftocles,  who  had  always  his  thoughts  fixed  upon 
raifing  and  augmenting  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  walls  of  the 
•city.  He  went  on  with  the  fame  vigorous  application  to  finifli 
the  building  and  fortifications  of  tlie  Piraeus  :  For,  from  the 
time  he  entered  into  office,  he  had  begun  that  great  work. 
Before  this  time  they  had  no  other  port  at  Athens  but  that  of 
Phalerus,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor  commodious,  and 
confequently  not  capable  of  anfwering  the  great  defigns  of 
Themiftocles.  For  this  reafon  he  had  cad  his  eye  upon  the  Pi- 
raeus, which  feemed  to  invite  him  by  its  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  and  by  the  conveniency  of  its  three  fpacious  havens,  which 
were  capable  of  containing  above  four  hundred  velVels.  This 
undertaking  was  profecuted  with  lb  mucli  diligence  and  viva- 
city, that  the  work  was  confiderably  advanced  in  a  very  little 
time.     Themiftoclcs   likewife  obtained  a  decree,  that  every 

K  iij 
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year  they  fncuM  build  twenty  veffels  for  the  augmentation  o£ 
their  fleet  :  And,  in  order  to  engage  the  greater  number  of 
•workmen  and  failors  to  refort  to  Athens,  he  caufed  particular 
privileges  and  immunities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour.  His 
dtfisn  was,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  to  make  the  whole 
force  of  Athens  maritime  ;  in  which  he  foilowed  a  very  dif- 
ferent fcheme  of  politics  from  what  had  been  purfued  by  their 
ancient  kings,  who,  endeavouring  all  they  could  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  from  feafaring  bufuiefs  and  from  war,_ 
and  tc  make  them  apply  themfelvLS  wholly  to  agriculture  and 
:)  peaceable  employments,  publiilied  this  fable  :  That  Miner- 
v<t,  difrutmg  vAth.  Neptune,  to  know  which  of  them  fliould 
bi'  deciared  patron  of  Attica,  and  give  their  name  to  the  city 
revvly  built,  fhe  gained  her  caufe,  by  ihcwing  her  judges  the 
branch  of  an  olive-tree,  the  happy  fymbol  of  peace  and  plen- 
ty, which  ihe  had  planted  ;  whereas  Neptune  had  made  a  iiery 
Lorfe,  the  fymbol  of  war  and  confufion,  rife  out  of  the  earth 
tjefore  them. 

SECTION  XIII. 

The  Black  Dejign  of  -J  HEMISTOCLES  rcjeSied  unanimoufy  ly 
the  People  of  Athens. 

1  HEMISTOCLES  ",  who  conceived  the  defign  of  fupplanting  the 
J^acedaemonians,  and  of  taking  the  governn»ent  of  Greece  out 
of  their  hands,  in  order  to  put  it  into  thole  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, kept  his  eye  and  his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that 
great  projecl.  And  as  he  w^s  not  very  nice  or  fcrupulous  iu 
the  choice  of  his  meafures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  ac- 
co'-opl'(li'ng  the  end  he  had  in  viev/,  he  looked  upon  as  juft 
^nd  lawful.  On  a  certain  day,  then,  he  declared,  in  a  full  af-. 
fembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  very  important  defign  tq 
propofe,  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the  people  ; 
Jjecaufe  its  fuccefs  required  it  lliould  be  carried  on  with  the 
<Treatefl  feci-ecy  :  He  therefore  defired  they  would  appoint  a 
^erfon,  to  v;hom  he  might  explain  himfelf  upon  the  matter  ia 
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queftion.  Arlilides  was  unanlmouflj  pitched  upon  by  the  whole 
affembly,  who  referred  themfclves  entirely  to  his  opinion  ot' 
the  affair  ;  fo  great  a  confidence  had  thej  both  in  his  probity 
and  prudence.  Themiilocles  therefore  having  taken  him  afide, 
told  him,  that  the  defign  he  had  concerved  was  to  burn  the 
lleet  belonging  to  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  which  then 
lay  in  a  neighbouring  port,  and  that  by  this  means  Athens 
ivould  certainly  become  miftrefs  of  all  Greece.  Ariftides  here- 
upon returned  to  the  affembly,  i^nd  only  declared  to  them, 
that  Indeed  nothing  could  be  xnove  advantageous  to  the  com- 
monwealth thanThemiftocles's  projedl:  ;  but  that  at  the  fame 
time  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  unjuft.  All  the  peo- 
ple unanimonfly  ordained,  that  Themiftocles  fliould  entirely 
defiil  from  his  project.  We  fee,  in  tliis  inftance,  that  the  title 
of  Jufl  was  not  given  to  Ariilides,  even  in  liis  lifetime,  with- 
out fome  foundation  :  A  title,  fays  Plutarch,  infinitely  fuperior 
to  all  thofe  which  conquerors  purfue  with  fo  much  ardour,  and 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  approaches  a  nian  to  the  divinity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  hiftory  can  afford  us  a  fa£t  more 
xvorthy  of  admiration  tlian  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of  phi- 
Lofophers,  to  whom  it  -cods  nothing  to  eliabliili  fine  maxims 
and  fubiime  notions  of  morality  in  the  fchools,  who  determine 
on  this  occafion,  that  the  conlideration  of  profit  and  advantage 
ought  never  to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honeft  and  juft. 
It  It  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  intereiled  in  the  propo- 
fal  made  to  them,  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  who  however  re- 
je<^  it  with  unanimous  confent,  and  without  a  moment's  hefi- 
tation,  and  that  for  this  only  reafon,  tliat  it  is  contrary  to  juft- 
ice.  How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
defign  which  Themiftocles  propofed  to  them,  of  burning  the. 
fleet  of  their  Grecian  confederates,  at  a  time  of  entire  peace, 
folely  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Athenians  I  Had  he  an 
hundred  limes  the  merits  afcribed  to  him,  this  fingle  action 
would  be  fufficient  to  fully  all  his  glory.  For  it  is  the  heart, 
that  is  to  i-Aj,  integrity  and  prpbity,  tihat  conftitutes  and  di- 
ilinguiflies  true  merit. 

K  iiij 
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I  am  forry  that  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of  things 
with  great  juflnefs,  does  not  feem,  on  this  occafion,  to  eon- 
demn  Themiilocles.  After  having  fpoken  of  the  works  he 
had  efFecled  in  the  Piraeus,  he  goes  on  to  the  faft  in  queftion, 
of  which  he  fays,  "  °  Themiftocles  projecled  fomething  sxiix 
*'  GREATER  for  the  augmentation  of  their  maritime  power." 

^  The  Lacedaemonians,  having  propofed  in  the  council  of 
the    Amphi£lyons,    that  all  the  cities  which  had  not  taken 
arms  againft  Xerxes,  ihould  be  excluded  from  that  aflembly, 
Themiilocles,  who  apprehended,  that  if  the  TheiTalians,  the 
Argivcs,  and   the  Thebans,  were  excluded  that  council,  the 
Spartans  would  by  that  means  become  mailers  of  the  fuffrages* 
and  confequently  determine  all  affairs  according  to  their  plea- 
fure  ;  ThemifLocles,  I  fay,  made  a  fpeech  in  behalf  of  the  ci- 
ties they  were  for  excluding,  and   brought  the  deputies  that 
compofed  the  aflembly  over  to  his  fentinients.     He  reprefent- 
ed  to  them,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  cities  that  had  entered 
into  the  confederacy,    Avhich  were   but  one-and-thirty  in  the 
whole,  were  very  fmall  and  inconiiderable  ;  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  a  very  ftrange,  as  well  as  a  very  dangerous  proceeding, 
to  deprive  all  the  otlier  cities  of  Greece  of  their  votes  and 
places  in  the  grand  afTembl}''  of  the  nation,  and  by  that  means 
fuffer  the  augufl  council  of  the  Amphiclyons  to  fall  under  the 
direclion  and  influence  of  two  or  three  of  the  mofl  powerful 
cities,  which  for  the  future  would  give  law  to  all  the  reft,  and 
would  fubvert  and  abolifh  that  equality  of  power,  which  was 
juftly  regarded  as  the  balis  and  foul  of  all  republics.     Themi- 
ilocles, by  this  plain  and  open  declaration  of  his  opinion,  drew 
upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  from 
that  time  became  his  profeffed  enemies.     He  had  alfo  incur- 
red the  difpleafui-e  of  the  reft  of  the  allies,  by  his  having  ex- 
acted contributions  from  them  in  too  rigorous  and  rapacious 
a  m.anner. 

°  When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt,  the  people, 
■iinding  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  endea- 
voured,  by  all  forts  of  methods,   to  get  the  government  into 
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their  hands,  and  to  make  the  Athenian  flate  entirely  popular. 
This  defign  of  theirs,  though  kept  as  fecret  as  poffible,  did  not 
efcape  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Ariftides,  who  faw  all 
the  confequences  with  which  fuch  an  innovation  would  be  at* 
tended.     But  as  he  confidered,  on  one  hand,   that  the  people 
were  entitled  to  feme  regard,  on  account  of  tlie  valour  they 
had  fliewn  in  all  the  late  battles  they  had  gained  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  it   would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  curb  and  reftrain 
a    people,    who    Hill  in  a  manner  had   their   arms  in  their 
hands,  and  who  were  grown   more   infolent  than  ever  from 
their  victories  ;  on  thefe  confiderations,    I  fay,   he  thonght  it 
proper  to  obferve  meafures  with  them,  and  to  find  out  fomc 
medium  to  fatisfy  and  appeafe  them.     He  therefore  pafTed  a 
decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  government  ftiould 
be  common   to  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  Archons,  who 
were  the  chief  magillrates   of  the  commonwealth,    and  who 
ufed  to  be  chofen  only  out  of  the  richcft  of  its  members,  viz. 
from  among  thofe  only,  who   received  at  leaft  five  hundred 
mediums  of  grain  out  of  the  produ£l   of  their  lands,  fhould, 
i^or  the  future,  be  eleded  indifferently  out  of  all  the  Athenians 
without    dillindlion.     By   thus  giving   up  fomething  to  the 
people,   he  prevented  all  diffentions  and  commotions,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the  Athenian  flate,  hut 
to  all  Greece. 

SECTION  XIV. 

The  Lacedaemonians  lofe  the  Chief  Command  through  the 
Pride  and  Arrogance  of  Pausanias. 

i  HE  Grecians  *■,  encouraged  by  the  happy  fuccefs  which  had 
every  where  attended  their  vi^lorious  arms,  determined  to  fend 
a  fleet  to  fea,  in  order  to  deliver  fuch  of  their  allien  as  were 
flill  under  the  yoke  of  the  Perfians,  out  of  their  liands.  Pau- 
fanias  was  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
and  Ariflides,  and  Cimon,  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  commanded 
for  the  Athenians.  They  firft  directed  their  courfe  to  the  ifle 
of  Cyprus,  where  they  reftored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty; 
/i.  M,  3528.     Ant.  J.  C.  476.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  63,  84—86. 
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Then  fleering  towards  the  Hellefpont,  they  attacked  the  citj 
of  Byzantium,  of  which  they  made  themfelves  mafters,  and 
took  a  vaft  number  of  prifoners,  a  great  part  of  whom  were 
of  the  richeft  and  inofl  coniiderable  families  of  Perfia. 

Paufanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts  of  be- 
traying his  country,  judged  it  proper  to  make  ufe  of  this  op- 
portunity to  gain  the  favour  of  Xerxes.  To  this  end,  he  caufed 
a  report  to.be  fpread  among  his  troops,  that  the  Perlian  no- 
blemen, whom  he  had  committed  to  the  guard  and  care  of  one 
cf  his  oincers,  had  made  their  efcape  by  night,  and  were  fled  : 
Whereas  he  had  fet  them  at  liberty  himfelf,  and  fent  a  letter 
by  them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  deliver  the  city  of 
Sparta  and  all  Greece  into  his  hands,  on  condition  he  would 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  king  did  not  fail  to 
give  him  a  favourable  anfwer,  and  to  fend  him  very  large  fums 
of  money  alfo,  in.  order  to  win  over  as  many  of  the  Grecians 
as  he  fhould  find  difpofed  to  enter  into  his  defigns.  The  per- 
fon  he  appointed  to  manage  this  intrigue  with  him  was  Arta- 
bazus  ;  and  to  the  end  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
tranfact  the  matter  with  the  greater  eafe  and  fecurity,  he  made 
liim  governor  of  all  the  fea-coafts  of  Afia  .Minor. 

*  Paufanias,- who  was  already  dazzled  with  the  profpeft  of 
liis  future  greatu'efs»  began  from  this  moment  to  change  his 
whole  conduft  and  behaviour.  The  poor,  modeil,  and  frugal 
way  of  living  at  Sparta  ;  their  fubjcclion  to  rigid  and  auftere 
laws,  which  neither  fpaved  nor  refpecled  any  man's  perfon, 
but  were  altogether  as  inexorable  and  inflexible  to  the  greatefl, 
gs  to  thofe  of  the  meanefl  condition ;  all  this,  I  fay,  became 
infupportable  to  Paufanias.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  going  back  to  Sparta,  after  his  having  been  poffefTcd  of  fuch 
high  commands  and  employments;  to  return  to  a  ffate  of  equa- 
lity, that  confounded  him  with  the  meanefl  of  the  citizens  ; 
and  this  was  the  caufe  of  his  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Barbarians.  Having  done  this,  he  entirely  laid  afide  the  man- 
ners and  behaviour  of  his  country;.  afTumed  both  the  drefs 
'♦ad  ilate  of  the  Perfians,  and  imitated  them  in  all  their  ex- 
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penfive  luxuty  and  magnificence.  He  treated  the  allies  with 
an  infiiiFerable  ruclenefs  and  infolence  ;  never  fpoke  to  the  of- 
ficers but  with  menaces  and  arrogance  ;  required  extraordinary 
and  unufual  honours  to  be  paid  to  him  ;  and  by  his  whole  be- 
haviour rendered  the  Spartan  dominion  odious  to  all  the  con- 
federates. On  the  other  hand,  the  courteous,  affable,  and 
obliging  deportment  of  Ariftides  and  Cimon  ;  an  infinite  re- 
motenefs  from  all  imperious  and  haughty  airs,  which  only  tend 
to  alienatd  people,  and  multiply  enemies  ;  a  gentle,  kind,  and 
beneficent  difpolition,  which  Hiewed  itfelf  in  all  their  actions, 
and  which  ferved  to  temper  the  authority  of  their  commands, 
and  to  render  it  both  eafy  and  amiable  ;  the  jullice  and  hu- 
manity, confpicuous  in  every  thing  they  did  ;  the  great  care 
they  took  to  offend  no  perfon  whatfoever,  and  to  do  kind  of- 
fices and  fervices  to  all  about  them  ;  all  this,  I  fav,  huit  Pau- 
fanias  exceedingly,  by  the  contrafl  of  their  oppufite  charaftcrs, 
and  exceedingly  increafed  the  general  difcontent.  At  lad  this 
difratisfa<Slion  publicly  broke  out ;  and  all  the  allies  deferted 
him,  and  put  themfelvcs  under  the  command  and  protedion 
of  the  Athenians.  Thus  did  Ariflides,  fays  Plutarch,  by  the 
prevalence  of  that  humanity  and  gentlenefs,  which  he  oppofed 
to  the  arrogance  and  roughnefs  of  Paufanias,  and  by  infpiring 
Cimon  his  colleague  v/ith  the  fame  fentiments,  infcnfibly 
draw  off  the  minds  of  the  allies  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
without  their  perceiving  it,  and  at  length  deprived  them  of 
the  command ;  not  by  open  force,  or  by  fending  out  armie* 
and  fleets  againfl  them,  and  flill  lefs  by  making  ufe  of  any 
arts  or  perfidious  practices,  but  by  the  wifdom  and  moderation 
of  his  condudl,  and  by  rendering  the  government  of  the  Athe- 
.lians  amiable. 

Itmufl  be  confefTed,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Spartan  people 
on  this  occafion  fhewed  a  greatnefs  of  foul  and  a  fpirit  of  mo- 
deration, that  can  never  be  fulFiciently  admired.  For  when 
they  were  convinced,  that  their  commanders  grew  haughty  and 
infolent  from  their  too  great  authority,  they  willingly  renoun- 
ced the  fuperiority  which  they  had  hitlierto  rxcrcifcd  over  the 
T.efl  of  the  Grecians,  and   forcbore  fending  any  more  of  their 
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generals  to  command  tlie  Grecian  armies  ;  clicoling  rather, 
adds  the  hiftorian,  to  have  their  citizens  wife,  modeft,  and 
fuhmiflive  to  the  dlfcipline  and  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
than  to  maintain  their  pre-eminence  and  fuperiority  over  all 
the  Grecian  Hates. 

SECTION  XV. 

Pausanias's  Secret  Coixspiracy  with  the  Persians. 
His  Death. 

Upox  ^  the  repeated  complaints  the  Spartan  commonwealth 
received  on  all  hands  againft  Paufanias,  they  recalled  him 
home  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  not  having  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  to  convifl  him  of  his  having  carried  on  a  cor- 
jefpondence  with  Xerxes,  they  were  obliged  to  acquit  him  on 
^his  firfl  trial  ;  ?fter  which  he  returned  of  his  own  private  au- 
thority, and  without  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  the  city  of  Byzantium,  from  whence  he  continued  to 
carry  on  his  fecret  practices  with  Artabazus.  But,  as  he  was 
Hill  guilty  of  many  violent  and  unjuft  proceedings  whild  he 
refided  there,  the  Athenians  obliged  him  to  leave  the  place  ; 
from  whence  he  i-etired  to  Colonae,  a  fmall  city  of  Troas. 
There  he  received  an  order  from  the  Ephori  to  return  to  Spar- 
ta, on  pain  of  being  declared,  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  a  pub- 
lic enemy  and  traitor  to  his  country.  He  complied  with  the 
fummons  and  went  home,  hoping  he  fhould  Hill  be  able  to 
bring  himfelf  off  by  dint  of  money.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
committed  to  prifon,  and  was  foon  afterwards  brought  again 
upon  his  trial  before  the  judges.  The  charge  brought  againft 
him  was  fupported  by  many  fufpicious  circumflances  and  flrong 
prefumptions.  Several  of  his  own  flaves  confelTed  that  lie  had 
promifed  to  give  them  their  liberty,  in  cafe  they  would  enter 
into  his  defigns,  and  ferve  him  with  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the 
execution  of  his  projefts.  But  as  it  was  the  cuftom  for  the 
Ephori  never  to  pronounce  fentencc  of  death  againft  a  Spar- 
tan, without  a  full  and  dirc6t  proof  of  the   crime  laid  to  his 

t  A.  M.  3522.     Ant.  J.  C.  475.     Timryd.  I.  i.  p.  86,  ct  89.     Diod.  I.  xi.  p. 
24 — j6.     Cor.  Ncp.  in  Paurzn. 
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charge,  they  looked  upon  the  evidence  againfl  him  as  infufil- 
cient ;  and  the  more  fo,  as-  he  was  of  the  rojal  I'amil  v,  and  was 
actually  inverted  with  the  admlniftration  of  the  regal  olHce ; 
for  Paufanias  excrcifed  the  funclion  of  king,  as  being  the  guar- 
dian and  nearefl;  relation  to  Pliftarchus,  the  fon  of  Lconidai, 
who  was  then  in  his  minority.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  a 
fecond  time,  and  fet  at  liberty. 

Whilfl  the  £phori  were  thus  perplexed  for  want  of  clear 
and  plain  evidence  againft  the  offender,  a  certain  flave,  who 
Tvas  called  the  Argilian,  came  to  them,  and  brought  them  n, 
letter,  written  by  Paufanias  himfelf  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  whicli 
the  flave  was  to  have  carried  and  delivered  to  Artabazus.  I:: 
mufl  be  obferved  by  the  way,  that  this  Perlian  governor  and 
Paufanias  had  agreed  together  immediately  to  put  to  death  all 
the  couriers  they  mutually  lent  to  one  another,  asfoon  as  their 
packets  or  mefTages  were  delivered,  that  there  might  be  no  pof- 
Jibility  left  of  tracing  out  or  difcovering  their  correfpondence. 
The  Argilian,  who  faw  none  of  his  fellow-fervants  that  were 
fent  expreiles,  return  back  again,  had  fome  fufpiciou  ;  and 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  go,  he  opened  the  letter  he  was 
intru-fted  with,  in  which  Artabazus  was  really  deilred  tp  kill 
him  purfuant  to  their  agreement.  This  was  the  letter  the  flave 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Ephori,  who  Hill  thought  even  tliis 
proof  infufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  endea- 
voured to  corroborate  it,  by  the  teftimony  of  Paufanias  him- 
felf. The  flave,  in  concert  with  them,  withdrew  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  in  Tenaros,  as  to  a  fecure  afylum.  Two  fmall 
clofets  were  purpofely  made  there^  in  which  the  Ephori  and 
fome  Spartans  hid  themfelves.  The  inftant  Paufanias  was  in- 
formed tliat  the  Argilian  had  lied  to  this  temple,  he  hallened 
thither  to  inquire  the  reafon.  The  flave  confclTed  that  he  hid 
opened  the  letter  ;.and  that  finding  by  the  contents  of  it  he  wa; 
to  be  put  to  death,  he  had  fled  to  that  temple  to  fave  his  life. 
As  Paufanias  could  not  deny  the  fad,  he  made  the  boll  ex- 
eufe  he  could;  promifed  the  flave  a  great  rewnrd  ;  and  obliged 
him  to  promife  not  to  mention  what  had  pafTed  between  tlienv 
to  any  perfcn  whatever.     Paul  luias  tlien  left  him. 
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Paufanias's  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The  moment 
he  returned  to  the  citj,  the  Euhori  were  refolved  to  feize 
him.  From  the  afpecl  of  one  of  thofe  niagiilrates,  he  plainly 
perceived  that  fome  evil  delign  was  hatching  againfl  him,  and 
therefore  he  ran  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  to  the  temple  of  Pallas 
called  Chalcioecos,  near  that  place,  and  got  into  it  before  the 
purfuers  could  overtake  him.  The  entrance  was  immediately 
flopped  up  with  great  {tones  ;  and  hiflory  informs  us,  that 
the  criminal's  mother  fet  the  firll  example  en  that  occafion^ 
They  now  tore  off  the  roof  of  the  chapel :  But  as  the  Ephori 
did  not  dare  to  take  him  out  of  it  by  force,  becaufe  this  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  that  facred  afylum,  they  refolved  to 
leave  him  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and 
accordingly  he  was  ftarved  to  death.  His  corpfe  was  buried 
not  far  from  that  pkce  :  But  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  whom  they 
confulted  foon  after,  declared,  that  to  appeafe  the  anger  of 
the  goddefs,  who  was  juftly  offended  on  account  of  the  viola- 
tion of  her  temple,  two  Ilatues  mufb  be  fet  up  there  in  honour 
of  Paufanias,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Paufanias,  whofe  wild  and  inconfide- 
rate  ambition  had  llifled  in  him  all  fentiments  of  probity,  ho- 
nour, love  of  his  country,  zeal  for  liberty,  and  of  hatred  and 
averfion  for  the  Barbarians  :  Sentiments  which,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  were  inherent  in  all  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  in  the 
Lacedaemonians. 


SECTION  II. 

JL  HEMiSTOCLEs  ^  was  alfo  charged  with  being  an  accomplice 
of  Paufanias.  He  was  rhStflrf'exile.  A  paffionate  thirfl  of  glo- 
ry, and  a  ihong  defire  to  command  arbitrarily  over  the  citi- 
zens, had  made  him  very  odious  to  them.  He  had  built,  ve- 
ry near  his  houfe^  a  temple  in  honour  of  Diana,  under  this 
title,  *'  To  Diana,  goddefs  of  good  counfel ;"  as  hinting  to 
the  Athenians,  that  he   had  given  good  counfel  to  their  city, 

g  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  89,  90.     Plut  in  Thsmiil.   c.  cxxii'.  cxxlv.     Corn.  Nep-  ia 
Themift.  g.  viii.  '  """" 
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and  to  all  Greece ;  and  he  alfo  had  placed  his  ftatue  in  ii*, 
which  was  franding  in  Plutarch's  time.  It  appeared,  fays  lie, 
from  this  ftatue,  that  his  phyfiognomy  was  as  heroic  as  his 
valour.  Finding  that  men  liflened  with  pleafure  to  all  the 
calumnies  his  enemies  fpread  againft  him,  to  fdence  them,  he 
was  for  ever  expatiating,  in  all  public  aflemblies,  on  the^fervi- 
ces  he  had  done  his  country.  As  they  were  at  laft  tired  with 
hearing  him  repeat  this  fo  often,  '*  How  I"  fays  he  to  them, 
•*  are  you  weary  of  having  good  offices  frequently  done  you  by 
*'  the  fame  perfons  ?"^  He  did  not  confider,  that  putting  thera 
fo  often  in  mind  *  of  his  fervices,  was  in  a  manner  reproach- 
ing them  with  their  having  forgot  them,  which  was  not  very* 
obliging  ;  and  he  feemed  not  to  know,  that  the  fureft  way  M 
acquire  applaufe  is  to  leave  the  bellowing  of  it  to  others,  and 
to  refolve  to  do  fuch  things  only  as  are  praife-xvorthy  ;  and 
that  a  frequent  repetition  of  one's  own  virtue  and  exalted  ac- 
tions, is  fo  far  from  appeafing  envy,  that  it  only  inflames  it. 

*■  Themiftocles,  after  having  been  baniflied  from  Athens, 
by  the  oftracifm,  withdrew  to  Argos.  He  was  there  when 
Paufanias  was  profecuted  as  a  traitor,  who  had  confpired 
againft  his  country.  He  had  at  firfl  concealed  his  machina- 
tions from  Tliemiftocles,  though  he  was  one  of  his  beft  friends ; 
but  as  foon  as  he  was  expelled  his  country,  and  highly  refented 
that  injury,  he  difclofed  his  projefts  to  him,  and  prelTed  him 
to  join  in  them.  To  induce  his  compliance,  he  (hewed  him 
the  letters  which  the  king  of  Perfia  wrote  to  him  ;  and  endea- 
voured to  animate  him  againft  the  Athenians,  by  painting 
their  iniuflice  and  ingratitude  in  the  ftrongeft  colours.  How- 
ever, Themiilocles  rejefted  with  indignation  the  propofals  of 
Paufanias,  and  refufed  peremptorily  to  engage  in  any  manner 
in  his  fchemcs  :  but  then  he  concealed  what  had  pafll-d  between 
them,  and  did  not  difcover  the  enterprife  he  had  formed  j 
whether  it  was  that  he  imagined  Paufanias  would  renounce  it 
of  himfelf,  or  was  perfuaded  that  it  would  be  difcovered  Ibmc 

h  Plut.  inThemlft.  p.  Iiz. 
*  Hoc  moleftum  eft.     Nam  cfl  haec  commcmoratio  quafi  cxprobatio  eft  hnr- 
mcmoris  beneficii.    Tercnt.  in  AnJr. 
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Other  way ;  it  not  being  poffible  for  fo  dangerous  and  ill  con- 
certed an  enterprife  to  take  effecl. 

After  Paufanias's  death,  feveral  letters  and  other  things  were 
found  among  his  papers,  which  raifed  a  violent  fufpicion  of 
Themiilocles.  The  Lacedaemonians  fent  deputies  to  Athens, 
to  accufe  and  have  fentence  of  death  pafied  upon  him  ;  and 
fuch  of  the  citizens  who  envied  him,  joined  thcfe  accufevs. 
Ariilides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  on 
his  rival,  for  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  received  from  him, 
had  his  foul  been  capable  of  fo  cruel  a  fatisfa£lion.  But  he 
refufed  abfolutely  to  join  in  fo  horrid  a  combination  ;  as  little 
inclined  to  delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  adverfary,  as  he 
had  before  been  to  regret  his  fuccefles.  Themiftocles  anfwered 
by  letters  all  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was  charged  ;  and 
reprefented  to  the  Athenians,  that  as  he  had  ever  been  fond 
of  ruling,  and  his  temper  being  fuch  as  would  not  fuifer  him 
to  be  lorded  over  by  others,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  he 
fliould  have  a  defign  to  deliver  up  himfelf,  and  all  Greece,  to 
enemies  and  Barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  too  ftrongly  wrought  upon  by 
his  accufers,  fent  fome  perfons  to  feize  him,  that  he  might  be 
tried  by  the  council  of  Greece.  Themiftocles,  having  timely 
notice  of  it,  went  into  the  ifland  of  Corcyra,  to  whofe  inha- 
bitants he  formerly  had  done  fome  fervice  :  however,  not  think- 
ing himfelf  fafe  there,  he  fled  to  Epirus,  and  finding  himfelf 
ftill  purfued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  out  of  de- 
fpair  he  made  a  very  dangerous  choice,  which  was,  to  fly  to 
Admetus  king  of  Molofliis  for  refuge.  This  prince,  having 
formerly  defired  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and  being  refufed 
with  ignominy  by  Themiftocles,  who  at  that  time  prefided  in 
the  government,  had  retained  the  deepeft  refentment  on  that 
account,  and  declared,  that  he  would  take  the  fiift  opportu- 
nity to  revenge  himfelf.  But  Themiftocles,  imagining  that  in 
the  unhappy  fituation  of  his  aftairs,  the  recent  envy  of  his 
fellow-citizens  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the  ancient  grudge 
of  that  king,  was  rcfolved  to  run  the  hazard  of  it.  Being 
cocie  into  the  jpalace  of  that  monarchj  upon  being  informed 
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that  he  was  abfent,  he  addrefled  liimfelf  to  the  queen,  who 
received  him  very  gracioviflj,  and  inltrufted  him  in  n\z  irianneir 
it  was  proper  to  make  his  requeft.  Admecus  being  returned, 
Themifrocles  takes  the  king's  ion  in  his  arms,  feats  himftii  on 
his  hearth  amidll  his  houfehold  gods  ;  and  thercj  telling  liini 
who  he  was,  and  the  caufe  whj  he  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  he 
implores  his  clemcncj,  owns  that  his  life  is  in  his  hand,  intreata 
hin:  to  forget  the  paft,  and  reprefents  to  him,  that  no  action 
can  be  more  worthy  a  great  king  than  to  exercife  clemency. 
Admetus,  furprifed  and  moved  with  companion  in  feeing  at  his 
feet,  in  fo  humble  a  poflure,  the  greateft  man  of  all  Greece, 
r.nd  the  conqueror  of  all  Afia,  raifed  liim  immediately  froni 
the  ground,  and  promifed  to  protect  him  againfl  ail  his  ene- 
mies. Accordingly,  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
came  to  demand  him,  he  refufed  abfolutely  to  deliver  up  a 
perfon  who  liad  made  his  palace  his  afylum,  in  the  firm  per- 
fuafion  that  it  would  be  facred  and  inviolable. 

Whilfl  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of  his  friends 
found  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  his  wife  and  children  from 
Athens,  and  to  fend  them  to  him  :  for  whicli  that  perfon  was 
fome  time  after  feized,  and  condemned  to  die.  With  regard  to 
Themiflocles's  eiFecls,  his  friends  fecured  the  greatefl  part  of 
them  for  him,  which  they  afterwards  found  opportunity  to 
remit  him  ;  but  all  that  could  be  difcovered,  which  amounted 
to  an  hundred  *  talents,  was  carried  to  the  public  rreafury. 
When  he  entered  upon  the  adminillration,  he  was  not  worth 
three  talents.  I  Ihall  leave  this  illuftrious  exile  for  fome  time  in 
the  court  of  king  Admetus,  to  refume  the  fequel  of  this  hiftoryi 

SECTION  XVli. 
ARISTIDES's   dlfiiiterejled  yjD MINISTRATION  of  the    PUBLIC 

Treasure.    His  Death  and  Eulogium. 

I  HAVE  before  obferved  ^,  that  the  command   of  Greece  had 
pafled  from  Spartst  to  the  A^thcnians.     Hitherto  the  cities  and 
Volume  III.  ^ 
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nations  of  Greece  lir.d  indeed  contributed  fome  funis  of  money 
towards  carrying  on  the  expence  of  the  war  againll  the  Barba- 
rians ;  but  this  reparation  or  divifion  had  always  occafioned 
great  feuds,  becaufe  it  was  not  made  in  a  juft  or  equal  propor- 
tion. It  was  thought  proper,  under  this  new  government,  to 
lodo-e  in  the  illand  of  Delos,  the  common  treafure  of  Greece  ; 
to  fix  new  regulations  with  regard  to  the  public  monies  ;  and 
to  lay  fuch  a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  according  to  the  reve- 
nue of  each  city  and  flate  ;  in  order  that  tlie  expences  being 
equally  borne  by  the  feveral  individuals  w^ho  compofed  the 
body  of  the  allies,  no  one  might  have  reafon  to  murmur.  The 
bufinefs  w-as,  to  find  a  perfon  of  fo  honefl  and  incorrupt  a 
mind,  as  to  difcharge  faithfully  an  employment  of  fo  delicate 
and  dangerous  a  kind,  the  due  adminillration  of  which  fo 
nearly  concerned  the  public  welfare.  All  the  allies  call  their 
eyes  on  Ariltides.  Accordingly  they  invefted  him  with  full 
powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  lax  on  each  of  them, 
relying  entirely  on  his  wifdom  and  juftice. 

The  citizens  had  no  caufe  to  repent  their  choice.  *  Ke  pre- 
fidcd  over  the  treafuiy  with  the  fidelity  and  difintereftednefs 
of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the 
fmalleft  portion  of  another's  pofrefTions  ;  with  the  care  and  ac- 
tivity of  a  father  of  a  family,  in  the  management  of  his  own 
eftate  ;  and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  perfon  who 
confiders  the  public  monies  as  facred.  In  fine,  he  fucceeded 
in  what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary,  viz.  to  acquire 
the  love  of  all  in  an  office,  in  which  he  that  efcapes  the  public 
odium  gains  a  great  point.  Such  is  the  glorious  charafter 
which  Seneca  gives  of  a  perfon  charged  with  an  employment 
of  almoil  the  fame  kind,  and  tlie  iioblefl  eulogium  that  can  be 
given  fuch  as  adminifter  public  revenues..  It  is  the  exadl  pi6ture 
of  Ariftides.  He  difcovered  fo  much  probity  and  wifdom  in 
the  exercife  of  this  office,  that  no  man  complained  ;  and  thofe 
times  were  confidered  ever  after  as  the  golden  age,  that  is,  the 
period  in  which  Greece  had  attained  its  higheft  pitch  of  virtue 

*  Tu  quidem  orbis  terrarum  rationes  adminlilras ;  tam  abftinenter  quam  ali- 
enas,  tam  Jiligenter  quam  tuas,  tam  religiofe  quam  publ.'cas.  In  officio  amorem 
coafequeris,  in  quo  odium  vitare  difficile  eft.  Senec.  lib.  dc  brcvit.  ^'it.  cap.  xviii. 
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and  happinefs.  And,  indeed,  the  tax  which  he  had  fixe.'.,  in 
the  whole  to  four  hundred  and  fixty  *  talents,  was  r  i,l>u  dv 
Pericles  to  fix  hundred,  and  foon  after  to  thirteen  liundrcd 
talents  :  It  was  not  that  the  expencci  of  the  v,;ar  w^re  incrcaf- 
edi  but  the  treafure  was  employed  to  very  ufelefs  purpofes,  xxx 
manual  diftributions  to  the  Athenians,  in  fokmnjzin-^  of  "rmes 
and  feilivals,  in  building  of  temples  and  public  edifices  ;  not 
to  mention,  that  the  hands  of  thcfe  who  fuperintended  the 
treafurj,  were  not  always  clean  and  incorruptcd  as  thofe  of 
Ariliides.  This  wife  and  equitable  condud  fecured  h'm,  to 
lateil  pofterity,  the  glorious  furname  of  "  the  Juft." 

Ncverthelefs,  Plutarch  relates  an  aftion  of  Aril] ides,  which 
fhews  that  the  Greeks  (the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Romans) 
had  a  very  narrow  and  imperfed  idea  of  juftice.  They  confin- 
ed the  exercife  of  it  to  the  interior,  as  it  were^  of  civil  fociety  ; 
and  acknowledged  that  the  individuals  were  bound  to  oblerve 
Ariclly  its  fcveral  maxims  :  But  with  regard  to  their  country, 
to  the  republic,  their  great  idol  to  which  they  reduced  every 
thing,  they  thought  in  a  quite  difTerent  manner  :  and  ima- 
gined themfclves  effentially  obliged  to  facriiice  to  it,  not  only 
tlieir  lives  and  poiTeffions,  but  even  their  r<-lig)on  and  the  moft: 
facred  engagements,  in  oppofition  to,  and  contempt  of  t!ic  moft 
folemn  oaths.     This  will  appear  evidentiy  in  what  follows. 

'  After  the  regulation  had  been  rr.cide  in  rcfpect  to  the  tributes 
of  vi'liich  1  have  juft  fpoken,  Ariltides,  having  fettled  the  feve- 
ral  articles  of  the  alliance,  made  the  confederates  take  an  oath 
to  obferve  them  punctually,  and  he  himfelf  fwore  in  the  nr»me 
of  the  Athenians  ;  and  in  dencuiiciug  the  curfes  which  always 
nccompanied  the  oaths,  he  threw  into  the  fea,  purfuant  to  the 
xifuai  cuftom,  large  bars  of  red  hot  iron.  Bni  the  ill'ftate  of 
the  Athenian  affairs  forcing  theili  afterv.ards  to  infringe  fome 
of  thofe  articles,  and  to  govern  a  little  more  arbitrarily,  he  in- 
treated  them  to  vent  thofe  curfes  en  him,  and  difcharge  them- 
fclves  thereby  of  the  punllhment  due  to  fuch  as  had  forfivorn 
themfelvcs,  and  who  had  been  reduced  to  it  by  the  unhappy 

Lij 

i  Pint,  in  vit.  Ar'ft.  p.  3^53,  334. 
'    The  talent  is  v.oiih  ?.  thc^.rind  Trench  crc-wns,  or  sbout  I..  S25  Sterling. 
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fituation  of  their  affairs.  Theophraftus  tells  us,  that  in  gene- 
ral (tbefe  words  are  borrowed  from  Plutarch)  Ariftides,  who 
executed  all  matters  relating  to  hirafelf  or  the  public  with  the 
niofl  impartial  and  rigorous  juftice,  uTed  to  a6i,  in  his  adnii- 
niftratlon,  feveral  things,  according  as  the  exigency  of  affairs, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  country,  might  require  j  it  being  his 
opinion,  that  a  government,  in  order  to  fupport  itfelf,  is,  on 
fome  occaiions,  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  injuftice,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  example.  One  day,  as  the  Athenians 
were  debating  in  their  council,  about  bringing  to  their  city 
in  oppofiticn  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  common  trea- 
lures  of  Greece,  which  were  depolited  in  Delos  :  The  Samians 
having  opened  the  debate  ;  when  it  was  Ariftides's  turn  to 
fpeak,  he  faid,  that  the  dillodgiag  of  the  treafure  was  an  un- 
juft  afiioHj  bnc  ufeful ;  and  made  this  opinion  take  place. 
The  incident  ihcws,  tliat  the  pretended  wifdom  of  the  hea- 
thens Vvfas  overfpread  with  great  obfcuriiy  and  error. 

It  was  fcarcc  poilible  to  have  a  greater  contempt  for  riches 
than  Aiiilides  had.  Themifiiocles,  who  was  not  pleafed  with 
the  encomiums  beftowed  on  other  men,  hearing  Ariftides  ap- 
plauded for  the  noble  diiuitereftednefs  with  which  he  admi- 
niftered  the  public  treafures,  did  but  laugh  at  it ;  and  faid, 
that  the  praifes  bellowed  upon  him  for  it,  Ihewed  no  greatev* 
merit  or  virtue  than  that  of  a  ftrong  cheft,  which  faithfully 
preferves  all  the  monies  that  are  iliut  up  in  it,  without  retain- 
ing any.  Ttiis  lov/  fncer  was  by  way  of  revenge  for  a  ftroke  of 
raillery  that  had  ilang  him  to  the  quick.  Themiftocles  faying, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  greateft  talent  a  general  could  polTefs, 
was,  to  be  able  to  forefee  the  defigns  of  an  enemy  :  "  This 
*'  talent,"  replied  Ariftides,  "  is  necelTary  ;  but  there  is  an- 
*'  other  no  Icfs  noble  and  worthy  a  general,  that  is,  to  have 
"  clean  hands,  and  a  foul  uipeiior  to  venality  and  views  of 
"  intereft."  Ariftides  might  very  juftly  anfwer  Themiftocles 
in  this  manner,  fuice  he  was  really  very  poor,  though  he  had 
poflefled  the  higlieft  employments  in  the  ftate.  He  feemed  to 
liave  an  innate  love  for  poverty  ;  and,  fo  far  from  being  aftiam- 
ed  of  it,  he  thought  it  reHscled  as  much  glory  on  him,  as  all 
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the  trophies  and   vldories  he  had  won.     Hiftory  gives  us  a 
fhining  inflance  of  this. 

Callias,  who  xvas  a  near  relation  of  Ariftides,  and  the  moft 
wealthy  citizen  in  Athens,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
judges.  The  accufer,  laying  very  little  ftrefs  on  the  caufe  it- 
felf,  reproached  him  efpecially  with  permitting  Ariftides,  liis 
wife  and  children,  to  live  in  poverty,  at  a  time  when  he  himfelf 
wallowed  in  riches.  Callias  perceiving  that  thcfc  reproaches 
made  a  ftrong  impreflion  on  the  judges,  he  fummoned  Arifti- 
des to  declare  before  them,  whether  he  had  not  often  prefied 
him  to  accept  of  large  fums  of  money ;  and  whether  lie  had 
not  obftinately  refufed  to  accept  of  liis  offer,  with  faying,  That 
he  had  more  reafon  to  boaft  of  his  poverty,  than  Callias  of  his 
riches  :  That  many  perfons  were  to  be  found  who  had  made 
a  good  ufe  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there  were  few  who  bore 
their  poverty  wuth  magnanimity,  and  even  joy  ;  and  tiiat  none 
had  caufe  to  blufh  at  their  abjed  condition,  but  fuch  as  lir.d 
reduced  themfelves  to  it  by  their  idlenefs,  their  intemperance, 
their  profufion,  or  diffolute  condu6l.  ^  Ariftides  declared, 
that  his  kinfman  had  told  nothing  l)ut  the  truth  ;  and  added, 
that  a  man  whofe  frame  of  mind  is  fuch  as  to  fupprefs  a  de- 
fire  of  fuperfluous  things,  and  who  confines  the  wants  of  lift 
within  the  narroweft  limits  ;  beftdes  its  freeing  him  from  a 
thoufand  importunate  cares,  and  leaving  him  fo  mucli  maftcr 
of  his  time,  as  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  public,  it  alfo  ap- 
proaches him,  in  fome  meafurc,  to  the  Deity,  who  is  wholly 
void  of  cares  or  wants.  There  was  no  m.an  in  the  alTeqibly, 
but,  at  his  leaving  it,  would  have  chofen  to  be  Ariftides, 
though  fo  poor,  rather  than  Callias  with  all  his  riches. 

Plutarch  gives  us,  in  few  words,  Plato's  glorious  teftimony  of 
Ariftides's  virtue,  for  which  he  looks  upon  him  as  infinitely  fu- 
pcrior  to  all  the  illuftrious  men  his  cotemporaries.  Themifto- 
cles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  fays  he,  filled  indeed  their  city  with 
fplendid  edifices,  with  porticoes,  ftatues,  rich  ornaments,  and 
,  other  vain  fuperfluities  of  that  kind  ;  but  Ariftides  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  enrich  every  part  of  it  with  virtue  :  Now, 

L  iij 
k  Pint,  in  Compar.  Arift.  et  Gatcn.  p.  355. 
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to  ralfe  a  city  to  true  happinefs,   it  muH  bs  made  virtuous, 
not  rich. 

Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumflance  in  Ariflides's 
life,  which,  though  of  the  fimpleil  kind,  rcilefts  the  greateft 
honour  on  him,  and  maj  ferve  as  an  excellent  leiTon,  Ix.  is  in 
the  beautiful  '  treatife,  in  which  he  inquires,  whether  it  is 
proper  for  old  men  to  concern  themfelvss  with  affairs  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  where  he  points  out  admirably  well,  the  va- 
rious fervices  they  may  do  the  flate,  even  in  an  advanced  age. 
We  are  not  to  fancy,  fays  he,  that  all  public  fervices  require 
great  motion  and  hurry,  fuch  as,  to  harangue  the  people,  to 
prefide  in  the  government,  or  to  head  armies  ;  An  old  man, 
whofe  mind  is  intormed  with  wifdom,  may,  without  going  a- 
broad,  exercife  a  kind  of  magiftracy  in  it,  which,  though  fe- 
cret  and  obfcure,  is  not  therefore  the  lefs  important  j  an4 
that  is,  in  training  up  youtli  by  good  counfel,  teaching  them 
the  various  fprings  of  policy,  and  hov/  to  aft  in  public  affairs. 
AriRides,  adds  Plutarch,  was  not  always  in  office,  but  was 
always  ufeful  to  it.  His  houfe  was  a  public  fchool  of  virtue, 
wifdom,  and  policy.  It  was  open  to  all  young  Athenians,  who 
were  lovers  of  virtue,  and  thefe  ufed  to  confult  him  as  an  o- 
racle.  He  gave  them  the  kindefl  reception,  heard  them  with 
patience,  intruded  them  v/ith  familiarity  j  and  endeavoured, 
above  all  things,  to  animate  their  courage,  and  infpire  them 
with  confidence.  It  is  obferved  particularly,  that  Cimon,  af- 
terwards fo  famous,  was  obliged  to  him  for  this  important 
fervice. 

Plutarch  *  divided  the  life  of  ftatefmen  into  three  ages.  In 
the  firft,  he  would  have  them  learn  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment ;  in  the  fecond,  reduce  them  to  pradice  ;  and  in  the 
third,  inftrucl  others. 

^  liiftory  does  not  mention  the  exaflk  time  when,  nor  place 
where  Ariftides  died  i  but  then  it  pays  a  glorious  teflimony 

1  Pag-  795—797-  ^  P'"^.  In  Arlft.  p.  334,  335. 

*  He  applies  on  this  ccc^fion  the  cuflcni  ufed  in  Rome,  where  the  Veftals  fpent 
the  firft  ttn  years  in  learning  their  office,  and  this  was  a  kind  of  noviciate  ;  the 
jiext  ten  years  they  employed  in  th;  cxcrcifs  cf  theii  funcSions  ;  and  the  laft  ten 
:!!  inflrudi-og  the  ynung  novices  io  them. 
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to  his  memory,  when  it  affures  us,  that  this  great  man,  ■v\ho 
had  pofTefled  the  higheft  employments  in  the  republic,  and 
had  the  abfolute  difpofai  of  its  treafures,  died  poor,  and  did 
not  leave  money  enough  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral  i 
fo  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  bear  the  charge  of  it, 
and  to  maintain  his  family.  His  daughters  were  married,  and 
Lyfiroachus  his  fon  was  fubfiiled  at  the  expence  of  the  Pryta- 
neum  ;  which  alfo  gave  the  daughter  of  che  latter,  after  his 
death,  the  penfion  with  which  thofe  were  honoured  who  had 
been  vi£lorious  at  the  Olympic  games.  "  Plutarch  relates  on 
this  occafion,  the  liberality  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of  the 
pofterity  of  Arilfogiton  their  deliverer,  who  was  fallen  to  de- 
cay ;  and  he  adds,  that  even  in  his  tmie,  almoft  jix  hundred 
years  after,  the  fame  goodnefs  and  liberality  ftiii  fubfillcd  :  It 
was  glorious  for  the  city,  to  have  preferred,  for  fo  many  cen- 
turies, its  generofity  and  gratitude  ;  and  a  flrong  motive  to  a- 
nimate  individuals,  who  were  alTurcd  that  their  children  would 
enjoy  the  rewards  which  death  might  prevent  them  from  re- 
ceiving !  It  v/as  delightful  to  fee  the  remote  pollerity  of  the 
defenders  and  deliverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who  had  in- 
herited nothing  from  their  ancellors  but  the  glory  of  their  ac- 
tions, maintained  for  fo  many  ages  at  the  cxpcnce  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  confideration  of  the  fervices  their  families  had  render- 
ed. They  lived  in  this  manner  with  much  more  honour,  and 
called  up  the  remembrance  of  their  ancellors  with  much  greater 
fplendor,  than  a  multitude  of  citizens,  whofe  fathers  had  been 
fludious  only  of  leaving  them  great  eilatcs,  which  generally 
did  not  long  furvive  thofe  who  raifed  them,  and  often  leave 
their  pofterity  nothing  but  the  odious  remcmbraiu  e  ot  the  in- 
iuflice  and  oppreflion  by  wiiich  they  were  acquired. 

The  greateft  honour  which  the  ancients  have  done  Arifli- 
des,  is  in  bellowing  on  him  the  glorious  title  of  "  the  Jull." 
lie  gained  it,  not  by  one  particular  acl'Oii,  but  by  the  vvliole 
tenor  of  his  condud  and  adions.  Plutarch  makes  a  reflediou 
on  this  occafion,  which  being  very  remarkable,  I  think  it  m- 
cumbcnt  on  me  not  to  oiuit. 

L  iiij 

n  Vid.  Book  V.  Art.  vili. 
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P  Among  the  feverai  virtues  of  Ariftides,  fays  this  judicious 
author,  that  for  which  he  was  mod  renowned,  was  his  juliice  ; 
becaufe  this  virtue  is  of  moft  genercii  ufe  ;  its  benefits  extend- 
ing to  a  greater  nunnber  of  perfons  ;  as  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  in  a  manner  the  foul  of  every  public  office  and  employ- 
ment. Hence  it  was  that  Ariftides,  though  in  low  circum- 
flanccp,  and  of  mean  extraction,  merited  the  tide  of  Jail  ; 
a  title,  iuys  Plutarch,  truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine;  but 
one  of  \^'iiich  princes  are  f-ldom  ambitious,  becaufe  generally 
jgnciant  of  its  beaut}'  and  excellency.  They  choofe  rather  to 
be  Called  p  the  conquerors  or  cities,  and  the  thunderbolts  of 
•war,  'ind  fometimes  even  eagles  and  lions  ;  preferring  the  vain 
honour  of  pompous  titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  but  vio- 
lence and  {laughter,  to  the  folid  glory  of  thofe  expreffive  of 
gooJnefj  and  virtue.  They  do  not  know,  continues  Plutarch, 
that  of  the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  whom  kings 
boaft  themfelves  the  image,  I  mean,  immortality,  power,  and 
juftice ;  that  of  thefe  three  attributes,  I  fay,  the  firft  of 
which  excites  our  admiration  and  deiire,  the  fecond  fills  us 
with  dread  and  terror,  and  the  third  infpires  us  with  love  and 
refpe£l  ;  this  laft  only  is  truly  and  perfonally  comqaunicated  to 
man,  and  is  the  only  one  that  can  condu6l  him  to  the  other 
two  ;  it  being  impoffible  for  man  to  become  truly  immortal 
and  powerful,  but  by  being  juft. 

y  Before  I  refume  the  fequel  of  this  hillory,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  it  was  about  this  period  the  fame  of 
the  Greeks,  ftill  more  renowned  for  the  wifdom  of  their  po- 
lity than  the  glory  of  their  victories,  induced  the  Romans  to 
have  rccourfe  to  their  lights  and  knowledge.  Rome,  formed 
under  kings,  was  in  want  of  fuch  laws  as  were  neceflary  for 
the   good  government  of  a  commonwealth.     *  For  this  pur- 

o  Plut.  in  vit.  Arift.  p.  32ij  322.  p  PoUorceteSj  Cerauni  Nicaiio^-es, 

q  A.  M.  353Z.  A.  Rom,  301. 
*  MilTi  Icgati  Athenas,  juffique  inclytas  leges  Solonis  defcribere,  ct  aliarum 
Graeciae  clvitatuin  inftituta,  mores,  juraque  noi'cere.  Decern  tabularum  leges  per- 
iatae  funt  (quibus  adjectac  poftea  duae),  qui  nunc  quoque  in  hoc  immenfo  aliarum 
liiper  alias  privataruir.  legum  cumulo,  fons  omnis  publici  privatlque  eft  juri;^ 
Liv, !.  3.  n.  jr.  ct  34. 
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pofe  the  Romans  fent  deputies  to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities 
of  Greece,  and  particularly  of  Athens,  which  were  ftill  better 
adapted  to  the  popular  governrntant  that  had  been  eftablilhed 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings.  On  this  model,  the  ten  ma- 
giitrates,  called  Decemviri,  and  who  were  invefted  with  ab- 
folute  authority,  were  created:  Thel'e  digefted  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  are  the  balis  of  the  E.oman  law. 

SECTION  XVIII. 
Death  of  Xerxes  killed  by  y'RTABANUS.    His  Character. 

X  HE  ill  fuccefs  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  againll  the  Greeks  % 
and  which  continued  afcerwards,  at  length  difcouraged  him. 
Renouncing  ajl  thoughts  of  war  and  conqueft,  he  abandoned 
himfelf  entirely  to  luxury  and  eafe,  and  was  ftudious  of  nothing 
but  his  pleafures.  *  Artabanus,  a  native  of  Hyrcunia,  captain 
of  his  guards,  and  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  chief  favour- 
ites, found  that  this  diffolute  conduct  had  drawn  upon  him 
the  contempt  of  his  fubjecls.  He  therefore  imagined  that  this 
would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  confpire  againll  his  fo- 
vereign ;  and  his  ambition  was  fo  vaft,  that  he  flattered  him- 
felf with  the  hopes  of  fucceeding  him  in  the  throne  *.  It  is 
very  likely,  that  he  was  excited  to  the  commiffioa  of  this 
crime,  from  another  motive.  Xerxes  had  commanded  him  to 
murder  Darius,  his  eldeft  fon,  but  for  what  caufe  hiftory  is 
lileut.  As  this  order  had  been  given  at  a  banquet,  and  when 
the  company  was  heated  with  wine,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
Xerxes  would  forget  it,  and  therefore  was  not  in  haile  to 
obey  it :  However,  he  was  miftakcn ;  for  the  king  complained 
tipon  that  account,  which  made  Artabanus  dread  his  refent- 
ment;  and  therefore  he  refolved  to  prevent  him.  Accordingly 
he  prevailed  upon  Mithridates,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  great  chamberlain,  to  engage  in  his  confpiracy ;  and 
by  his  means  entered  the  chamber  where  the  king  lay,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  fleep.    He  then  went  immediately  to  Ar- 

r  A.  M.  3531.  Anf.  J.  C.  473-  Ctef.  c.  ii.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  52-  Min.  1.  "i-  c  x. 

t  Arift.  Polit.  1.  V.  c.  10.  p.  204- 

*  This  was  not  tl.c  Aitabanus,  uncle  to  X^rxc?. 
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taxerxes  tne   third  fon  of  Xerxes.     He  informed  liim  of  the 

murder,  chcaging  Darius  his  eldell  brother  with  it ;  as  if  im- 
patience to  afcend  the  throne  had  prompted  him  to  that  exe- 
crable deed.  He  added,  that  to  fecure  the  crown  to  himfelf, 
he  was  rfcfolved  to  murder  him  alfo  ;  for  which  reafon  it  would 
te  abfolutcly  necelfarj  for  him  to  keep  upon  his  guard.  Thefe 
words  having  made  fucii  an  impreffion  on  Artaxerxes,  a  youth, 
as  Artabanus  deiired,  he  went  immediately  into  liis  brother's 
apartment,  where,  being  affifted  by  Artabanus  and  Ids  guards, 
he  murdered  him.  Hyftafpes,  Xerxes^s  fecond  fon,  was  next 
heir  to  the  crown  after  Darius  j  but  as  he  was  then  in  Bac- 
triana,  of  which  he  was  governor,  Artabanus  feated  Artaxerxes 
/>n  the  throne,  but  did  not  delign  to  fuffer  him  to  enjoy  it 
longer  than  he  had  formed  a  faction  ftrong  enough  to  drive 
him  from  it,  and  afcend  it  hirnfeif.  His  great  authority  had 
gained  him  a  multitude  of  creatures ;  befides  this,  he  had  feven 
fons,  who  were  of  a  very  tall  llature,  handfome,  ftrong,  cou- 
ra_<?-eous,  and  raifed  to  the  higheft  employments  in  the  empire. 
The  aid  he  hoped  to  receive  from  them,  was  the  chief  motive 
of  his  railing  his  views  fo  high.  But,  whilft  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  complete  his  defign,  Artaxerxes  being  informed  of  this 
plot  by  Megabyfus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  fillers,  he  en- 
deavoured to  anticipate  him,  and  killed  him  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  putting  his  treafon  in  execution.  His  death 
eilabliflied  this  prince  in  the  polTeffion  of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  feen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was  one  of  the 
n^oft  powerful  princes  that  ever  lived.  It  would  be  needlefs 
for  me  to  anticipate  the  reader,  with  refpect  to  the  judgment 
be  ought  to  form  of  him.  We  fee  him  furrounded  with  what- 
ever is  greateft  and  moft  auguft  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  ; 
The  moil:  extenllve  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world  ;  im- 
mence  treafures,  and  an  incredible  number  of  land  as  well  as 
fea-forces.  But  all  thefe  things  are  round  him,  not  in  him, 
and  add  no  luftre  to  his  natural  qualities:  For,  by  a  blindnefs 
too  common  to  princes  and  great  men  ;  born  in  the  midft  of  all 
terreftrial  bleflings,  heir  to  boundlefs  power,  and  a  luftre  that 
had  coft  him  nothing,  he  had  accuiloined  himfelf  to  judge  of  his 
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own  talents  and  perfonal  merit,  from  the  exterior  of  his  exalt- 
ed ftation  and  rank.    He  difregards  the  wife  counfels  of  Arta- 
banus  his  uncle,  and  of  Demaratus,  who  alone  had   courage 
enough  to  fpeak  truth  to  him ;  and  he  abandons  himfelf  to  cour- 
tiers, the  adorers  of  his  fortune,  whofe  whole  fludy  it. was  to 
foothe  his  paflions.     He  proportions  and  pretends  to  regulate 
the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes,  by  the  extent  of  his  power.  The 
ilavifti  fubmiffion  of  fo  many  nations  no  longer  foothes  his  am- 
bition ;  and  little  affefted  with  too  eafy  an  obedience,  he  takes 
pleafure  in  exercifnig  his  power  over  the  elements,  in  cutting 
his  way  through  mountains,  and  making  them  navigable  j  in 
chaftiling  the  fea  for  having  broken  down  his  bridge,  and  in  fool- 
iftily  attempting  to  fhackle  the  waves,  by  throwing  chains  into 
them.  Big-fwoln  with  a  childilh  vanity  and  a  ridiculous  pride, 
he  looks  upon  himfelf  as  the  arbiter  of  nature :  He  imagines, 
that  not  a  nation  in  the  world  will  dare  to  wait  his  arrival ;  and 
fondly  and  prefumptuouUy  relies  on  the  millions  of  men  and 
fhips  which  he  drags  after  him.  But  when,  after  the  battle  o£ 
Salamin,  he  beholds  the  fad  ruins,  the  ftiameful  remains  of  his 
numberlefs  troops  fcattered  over  all  Greece  *  ;   he  then  is  fen- 
fible  of  the  wide  difference   between  an  army  and  a  crowd  of 
men.     In  a  word,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes,  we  need 
but  contrail  him  with  a  citizen  of  Athens,  a  Miltiades,  The- 
miftocles,  or  Ariftides.  In  the  latter,  we  find  all  the  good  fenfc, 
prudence,  ability  in  ,war,  valour,  and  greatnefs  of  foul  ;  in  the 
former  we  fee  nothing  but  vanity,  pride,  obftinacy,  the  mean- 
eft  and  moft  groveling  fentiments,  and  fometimes  the  moft  hor-i 
fid  barbarity. 

*  Stratufque  per  totampaflim  Graeciam  Xerxes  intcllexit,  quantum  ab  cxcrciOi 
fuibif  diftarct.     Ssncc.  de  Bencf.  1.  vi.  c.  3«. 
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PLAN. 

The  firft  and  third  chapters  of  this  book  include  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfians  and 
Greeks,  during  forty-eight  years  and  fomc  months,  which  contain  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus;  the  lift  fix  years  of  which  anfwer  to  the  fix  firft  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war.  This  fpace  of  time  begins  at  the  year  of  the  world 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  ends  at  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  fc'venty-nine. 

The  fecond  chapter  comprehends  the  other  tranfaclions  of  the  Greeks,  which 
iiappened  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  during  the  interval  above  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  I. 

This  chapter  incliules  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfians  and  Greeks 
from  the  beginning  of  Artaxerxes's  reign,  to  the  Peloponnefiaii 
war,  which  began  in  tlie  forty-fccond  year  of  that  king's  rcigii. 

SECTION  I. 

ArTAXERXES  ruins  the  FACTION  of  JrTABANUS,  l^C. 
The  Greek  hiftorians  give  this  prince  the  furnanie  of  Longi- 
manus. Strabo  *  fays,  it  was  becaufe  his  hands  were  fo  long, 
that  when  he  ftood  upright,  he  could  touch  his  knees  with 
them  ;  but  according  to  Plutarch  ^  it  was  becaule  his  right 
hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  blc- 
milb,  he  would  have  been  the  moft  graceful  man  of  his  age. 
He  was  itlU  more  remarkable  for  his  goodnefs  and  gcnerofity. 
He  reigned  about  forty-nine  years . 

a  Lib.  .V.  p.  nS-    A.  M.  3J3I.    Ant.  J.  C.  473-         »>  I"  •^'^^-  T-  ^^"- 
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«  Although  Artaxerxes,  by  die  death  of  Artahanus,  was 
delivered  from  a  dangerous  competitor,  there  Hill  v/ere  two 
obllacles  in  his  way,  before  he  could  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the 
quiet  poffeffion  of  his  throne  ;  one  of  which  was,  his  brother 
Hyftafpes,  governor  of  Baftriana  ;  and  the  other,  the  faction 
of  Art?.banu3.     He  began  by  the  latter. 

Ai'tabanus  had  left  feven  fons,  and  a  great  number  of  parti- 
fans,  who  affembled  to  revenge  his  death.  Thefe,  and  tlie 
adherents  of  Artaxerxes,  fought  a  bloody  battle,  in  which 
a  o-reat  number  of  Perfian  nobles  loft  their  lives.  Artax- 
erxes  having  at  laft  entirely  defeated  his  enemies,  put  to  death 
all  who  had  engaged  in  this  confpiracy.  He  took  an  exemplary 
vengeance  of  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  his  father's  mur- 
der, and  particularly  of  Mithridates  the  eunuch,  who  had  be- 
trayed him,  and  who  was  executed  in  the  following  manner. 
He**  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of  horfe-trough,  and 
ftrongly  faftened  to  the  four  corners  of  it.  Every  part  of 
"him,  except  his  head,  his  hands,  and  feet,  which  came  out  at 
holes  made  for  that  purpofc,  was  covered  with  another  trough. 
In  this  horrid  fituation,  victuals  were  given  him  from  time  to 
time ;  and  in  cafe  of  his  refufal  to  eat  it,  they  were  forced 
down  his  throat  :  Honey  mixed  with  milk  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  all  his  face  was  fmeared  v*-ith  it,  which  by  that 
means  attracled  a  num.berlefs  multitude  of  fiies,  efpecially  as 
he  was  perpetually  expofed  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun. 
The  worms  which  bred  in  his  excrements  preyed  upon  his 
bowels.  The  criminal  lived  Hfteen  or  twenty  days  in  inex- 
prefllble  torments. 

Artaxerxes^  having  cruH.ed  the  faftion  of  Artahanus,  was 
powerful  enough  to  fend  an  army  into  Baftriana,  which  had 
declared  in  favour  of  his  brother  ;  but  he  was  not  fuccefsful  on 
this  occafion.  The  tv/o  armies  engaging,  Hyftafpes  ftood  his 
ground  fo  well,  that,  if  he  did  not  gain  the  vidory,  he  at  ieaft 
fuftained  no  lofs  ;  fo  that  both  armies  feparated  with  equal 
fuccefs ;  and  each  retired  to  prepare  for  a  lecond  battle.  Ar- 
taxerxes  having  raifed  a  greater  army  than  his  brother,  not  to 

X,  Cref.  c.  30,  d  Plat,  in  Artax.  p.  1019.  c  Cref.  d  31. 
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mention  that  the  whole  empire  declared  in  his  fovour,  defeat- 
ed him  in  a  fecond  engagement,  and  entirely  ruined  his  party. 
By  this  vitlory,  he  fecurcd  to  himfeif  the  quiet  pcffcllion  of 
the  empire. 

To  ^  maintain  himfeif  in  the  throne,  he  removed  all  fuch 
governors  of  cities  and  provinces  from  their  employments,  as 
lie  fufpecled  to  hold  a  conefpondence  with  either  of  the  fac- 
tions he  had  overcome,  and  fubftituted  others  on  whom  he 
could  rely.  He  afterwards  applied  himfeif  to  the  r<:formir.T 
the  abufes  and  diforders  which  had  crept  into  the  frovernment. 
By  his  wife  conduct,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  foon  ac- 
quired great  reputation  and  authority,  witli  the  love  of  his 
lubjecls,  tiie  ftrongeft  fupport  of  fovcreign  power. 

SECTION  ir. 

"i^MISTOCLLSjlics  to  yjRTAXERXES. 

iVccoRDiNG  to  Thucydides  s,  Themiftocles  fled  to  this  prince 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  9  but  other  authors,  as  Strabo 
Plutarch,  Diodorus,  fix  this  incident  under  Xerxes  his  pre- 
deceflor.  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  he  likewif^ 
thinks,  that  the  Artaxerxes  in  queflion  is  the  fame  with  him 
who  is  called  Ahafuerus  in  fcripturc,  and  who  married  EU- 
her  :  But  we  fuppofc  with  the  learned  Archbifliop  Uilier,  that 
it  was  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes  who  efpcufed  this  illuflri- 
ous  Jewefs.  I  have  already  declared  more  than  oiice,  that  I 
would  not  engage  in  controverfies  of  this  kind;  and  therefore, 
with  regard  to  this  flight  of  Thcmiflocles  into  Perfia,  and  the 
hlftory  of  Efther,  I  fliall  ^''^U^i^b||tti|k>^of  the  learned 
Uflier,  my  ufual  guide  ^"^^UJlJSffllffllllltKtSf^ 

We  '^  have  feen  that  TI|Hp^clcs  had  fle^^^rarnetus  king 
of  the  Moloffi,  and  had  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from 
him  ;  but  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  would  net  fuf- 
fer  him  to  live  in  peace,  and  required  that  prince  to  deliver 
him  up;  threatening,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  carry  their  arms 

f  Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  54.  rA.  M.  3531. 

h  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  90,  91.     Plut.  in  Thcmifl.  p.  XSJ— li,".     Diod.  !.  xi. 
V.  4:— -44.    Cor.  Nep.  ia  TheiBiIl.  c  8—10. 
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into  his  country.  Admetus,  who  was  unwilling  to  draw  fuch 
formidable  enemies  upon  himfelf,  and  much  more  to  deliver 
up  the  man  who  had  iied  to  him  for  refuge,  informed  him  of 
the  great  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed,  and  favoured  his 
flight.  Themiilocles  went  as  far  by  land  as  Pydna,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  and  there  embarked  on  boa^d  a  merchant  ftiip» 
which  was  failing  to  Ionia.  None  of  the  paflengers  knew 
him.  A  ftorm  having  carried  this  veilel  near  the  illand  of 
Naxos,  then  befieged  by  the  Athenians,  the  imminent  dan- 
ger to  which  Themiilocles  was  expofed  obliged  him  to  difco- 
ver  himfelf  to  the  pilot,  and  mailer  of  the  Iblp  ;  after  which, 
by  intreaties  and  menaces,  he  forced  them  to  fail  towards  Afia. 

'  Themiflocles  might  on  this  occaiion  call  to  mind  the  ad- 
vice which  his  father  had  given  him  when  an  infant,  viz.  to 
lay  very  little  flrefs  on  the  favour  of  the  common  people. 
They  were  then  walking  together  in  the  harbour.  ^His  father, 
pointing  to  fome  rotten  gallies  that  lay  negleflted  on  the  llrand, 
*•  Behold  there,"  fays  he,  *'  fon,"  pointing  to  them,  "  Thus 
**  do  the  people  treat  their  governors,  when  they  can  do 
*'  them  no  further  fervice." 

He  was  now  arrived  in  Cumae,  a  city  of  rEolia  in  Afia  Mi.>- 
nor.  The  king  of  Perfia  had  fet  a  price  upon  his  head,  and 
promifed  two  hundred  *  talents  to  any  man  who  fliould  deliver 
him  up.  The  whole  coaft  was  covered  with  people,  who  were 
watching  for  him.  He  fled  to  iE-gae,  a  little  city  of  v^olia, 
where  no  one  knew  him  except  Nicogenes,  at  whofe  houfe  he 
lodged.  He  was  the  moft  wealthy  man  in  thst  country,  and 
very  intimate  with  all  the  lords  of  the  Perfian  court.  The- 
miilocles was  concealed  fome  days  in  his  houfe,  till  Nicogenes 
fent  him  under  a  ftrong  guard  to  Sufa,  in  one  of  thofe  covered 
chariots  in  which  the  Perfians,  who  were  extremely  jealous, 
ufe  to  carry  their  wives  ;  thofe  who  carried  him  telling  every 
body,  that  they  were  carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  a  cour- 
tier of  great  diftin£lion. 

Being  come  to  the  Perfian  «ourt,  he  waited  upon  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  and  told  him,  that   he  was  a  Grecian  by 
i  Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  Iiz. 

*  Two  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  or  about  L.  45,000  S^tcrling. 
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birth,  and  begged  the  king  wonld  admit  him  to  audience,  hav- 
ing matters  of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  The 
cfticer  informed  him  of  a  ceremony,  which  he  knew  was  in- 
fupportahle  to  fome  Greeks,  but  without  which  none  were 
allowed  to  fpeak  to  the  king  ;  and  this  was,  to  fall  proflrate 
before  him.  "  Our  laws,"  (ays  he,  "  command  us  to  honour 
♦'  the  king  in  that  manner,  and  to  worlhip  him  as  the  living 
"  image  of  the  immortal  God,  who  mamtains  and  preferves 
"  all  things."  Themiftocles  promifed  to  comply.  Being  ad- 
mitted to  audience,  he  fell  on  his  face  before  the  king,  after 
the  Perfian  manner ;  and  afterwards,  riling  up,  "  Great 
'*  king  *,"  fays  he  by  an  interpreter,  "  I  am  Themiflocles 
"  the  Athenian,  who,  having  been  banilhed  by  the  Greeks, 
*'  am  come  to  your  court  in  hopes  of  finding  an  afylum  in  it. 
''  I  have  indeed  brought  many  calamities  on  the  Perfiansj 
"  but,  on  the  other  fide,  I  have  done  them  no  lefs  fervices, 
"  by  the  falutary  advices  I  have  given  them  more  than  once; 
*'  and  I  now  am  able  to  do  them  more  important  fervices 
"  than  ever.  My  life  is  in  your  hands.  You  niaj'  now  ex-i 
"  ert  your  clemency,  or  difplay  your  vengeance  :  By  the  for- 
"  mer,  j-qu  will  preferve  your  fuppliant ;  by  the  latter  you 
*'  will  deftroy  the  greateft:  enemy  of  Greece." 

The  king  made  him  no  anfwer  at  this  audience,  though  he 
was  llruck  with  admiration  at  his  great  fenfe  and  boldnefs  j 
but  hiilory  informs  us,  he  told  his  friends,  tliat  he  confidered 
Themiltocles's  arrival  as  a  very  great  happinefs  ;  that  he  im- 
plored his  god  Arimanius  always  to  infpire  his  enemies  with 
luch  thoughts,  and  to  prompt  them  to  banifh  and  make  away 
with  their  moil  illuftrious  perfonages.  It  is  added,  that  when 
this  king  was  afleep,  he  darted  up  three  times  in  excefs  of  joy, 
and  cried  thrice,  "  I  have  got  Themiftocles  the  Athenian  !'' 
The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  he  fent  for  the  greateft. 
lords  of  his  court,  and  commanded  Themiftocles  to  be  brought 

o 

before  him,  who  expe£led  nothing  but  deftruftion  ;  efpecially 
Volume  III.  M 

*  Thucydides  makes  him  Aiy  very  near  the  fame  words ;  but  informs  us,  that 
Themiftocles  did  not  fpeak  them  to  the  king,  but  fcut  them  by  way  of  letter  br» 
fore  he  was  introduced  to  hisft, 
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after  what  one  of  his  guai"ds,  upon  hearing  his  naaie,  had  faid 
to  him  the  night  before,  even  in  the  prefence-chamber,  jufl  as 
he  hiad  left  the  king,  ''  ']  hou  forpent  of  Greece,  thou  com- 
"  pound  of  fraud  and  malice,  the  good  genius  of  our  prince 
*'  brings  thee  hither  !"  However,  the  ferenity  which  appeared 
in  the  king's' face  feemed  to  promife  him  a  favourable  reception. 
Then:iiRocles  v/as  not  midaken  ;  for  the  king  began  bj  making 
him  a  prefentof  two  hundred  *  talents,  which  fam  he  had  pro- 
mifed  to  any  one  who  fiiould  deliver  him  up,  which  confequent- 
\j  was  his  due,  as  Themiftocles  had  brought  him  his  head,  by 
furrendering  himfelf  to  him.  He  afterwards  defired  him  to 
give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  But  as  Themiftocles 
could  not  expreis  his  thoughts  to  the  king  without  the  aOift- 
ance  of  an  interpreter,  he  defired  time  might  be  allowed  him 
to  learn  the  Periian  tongue  ;  hoping  he  then  ihould  be  able  to 
Explain  thofe  things  he  was  defirous  of  communicating  to  him, 
better  tliau  he  could  by  the  aid  of  a  third  perfon.  It  is  the 
fame,  fays  he,  with  the  fpeech  of  a  man,  as  with  a  piece  of 
tapefl'ry,  which  mud  be  fpread  out  and  unfolded,  to  fliew  the 
figures  and  other  beauties  wrought  in  it.  Themiftocles  having 
Utidied  the  Perlian  tongue  twelve  months,  made  fo  great  a 
progrefs,  that  he  fpoke  it  with  greater  elegance  than  the  Per- 
fians  thcmfelves,  and  confequently  could  converfe  with  the 
king  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter.  This  prince  treated 
him  with  uncommon  marks  of  friendship  and  efteem  :  he  mads 
him  marry  a  lady  defcended  from  one  of  the  nobleft  faniilies 
in  Perfia  ;  gave  him  a  palace  and  an  equipage  fuitable  to  it, 
and  fettled  a  noble  penfion  on  him.  He  ufed  to  carry  him 
abroad  on  his  parties  of  hunting,  and  every  banquet  and  en- 
tertainment, and  fcmetimes  converfed  privately  with  him  ;  fo 
that  the  lords  of  the  court  grew  jealous  and  uneafy  upon  thc^t 
account.  He  even  prefented  him  to  the  'princeftes,  who  ho- 
noured him  with  their  eileem,  and  received  his  viiits.  It  is 
obferved,  as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  favour  ftiewed  him,  that 
by  the  king's  fpecial  order,  Themiftocles  was  admitted  to 
hear  the  leftiires  and  difcourfes  of'the  Magi,  and  was  inftruft- 
ed  by  them  in  all  the  fecrets  of  their  philofophy. 

"  Two  iiuutJrea  ihoufand  French  crowns,  or  about  L  45,000  Sterling. 
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Another  proof  of  his  great  credit  is  related.  Demaratus  of 
Sparta,  who  was  then  at  court,  being  commanded  by  the  king 
to  afk  any  thing  of  him,  he  dehred  that  he  might  be  fuffered 
to  make  his  entry  on  horfeback,  into  the  city  of  Sardis,  with 
the  royal  tiara  on  his  head:  A  ridiculous  vanity  !  equally  un- 
worthy of  the  Grecian  grandeur,  and  the  limplicity  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian !  The  king,  exafperated  at  the  iniblence  ot  his  de- 
mand, expreffed  iiis  dilgull  in  the  flrongell  terms,  and  leemed 
refolved  not  to  pardon  him  ;  but  Themiftocles  having  inter- 
ceded, the  king  reliored  him  to  favour. 

In  fine,  Themiftocles  was  in  fuch  great  credit,  that  under 
the  fucceeding  reigns,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Perfia  were  ftill 
more  mixeci  with  thofe  of  Greece,  whenever  the  kings  were 
tlefirous  of  drawing  over  any  Greek  to  their  intereft,  tliey 
ufed  to  declare  exprefsly  in  their  letters,  that  he  fhould  be  in 
greater  favour  \vith  them,  than  Themil'tocles  had  been  with 
king  Art:ixerXes. 

It  is  faid  alfo,  that  Themiftocles,  when  in  his  moft  flourlfli- 
ing  condition  in  Perfia,  was  honoured  and  efteemed  b}'  all  the 
world,  who  were  emulous  in  making  their  court  to  him,  faid 
one  day,  when  his  table  was  covered  magnificently  :  *'  Chil- 
"  dren,  we  Ihould  have  been  ruined,  if  we  had  not  been 
"  ruined." 

But  at  laft,  as  it  was  judged  neceflTary  for  the  king's  intereft 
that  Themiftocles  ftiould  refide  in  fome  city  of  Afia  Minor, 
that  he  might  be  resdy  on  any  occalion  which  fhould  prefcnt 
itfclf ;  accordiiioly  he  was  fent  to  Magnefia,  fituated  on  the 
Meander ;  and  for  his  fubfiftence,  bcfides  the  whole  revenues 
of  that  ciity,  which  amounted  to  fifty  *  talents  every  year,  had 
thofe  of  Myunte  and  Lampfacus  affigncd  him.  One  of  the  ci- 
ties was  tofurnifhhim  with  bread,anotherwith  wine,  arid  a  third 
■with  other  provihons.  Some  authors  add  two  more,  viz.  for 
his  fiirniture  and  clothes.  Such  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  eali:  Irftead  of  fettling  pcnfions  on  perfoas  they 
revvarded,  they  gave  them  cities,  and  fomctimes  even  provinces, 
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•which,  under  the  name  of  bread,  wine,  &:c.  were  to  furnifli 
thcm>  abundantly  with  all  things  neceflary  for  fupporting,  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  their  fainily  and  equipage.  Tliemifto- 
cles  lived  for  fonie  years  in  iVIagnefia  in  the  utmoft  fplendor, 
till  he  came  to  his  end  in  the  manner  which  will  be  related 
hereafter. 

SECTION  III. 

CiMON  heglns  to  ?nake  a  FIGURE  at  ATHENS. 

X.  HE  Athenians  ^  having  loil  one  of  their  moft  dll^inguiflied 
citizens,  as  well  as  abiell  generals,  by  the  banilhment  oi  The- 
miftoclea,  endeavoured  to  retrieve  that  lots,  by  beitowing  the 
command  of  the  armies  on  Cinrion,  who  was  not  inferior  to 
iiim  in  merit. 

He  fpent  his  youth  in  fnch  exceffes  as  did  him  no  honour, 
and  prefaged  no  good  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct.   '  The 
example  of  this  illuflrious  Athenian,  who  palled  his  juvenile 
yep-rs  in  fo  dilTolute  a  manner,  and  afterwards  rofe  to  fo  exalt- 
ed a  pitch  of  glory,  Ihews,  that  parents  muft  not  always  de- 
fpair  of  the  happinefs  of  a  fon,  when  wild  and  irregular  in  his 
youth  ;  efpecially  when  nature  has  endued  him  with  genius, 
goodnefs  of  heart,  generous  inclinations,  and  an  efteem  for  per- 
sons of  merit.    Such  was  the  character  of  Cimon.    The  ill  re- 
putation he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf,  having   prejudiced  the 
people  againft  him,  he  at  fall  was  very  ill  received  by  them  ; 
when,  being  difcouraged  by  this  repulfe,  he  reiblved  to  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  concerning  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  the 
public.     But  Arillides  perceiving   that  his  diffolute   turn  of 
mind  was  united  with  many  fine  qualities,  he  confoled  him, 
infpired  him  with  hope,  pointed  out  the  paths  he  Ihould  take, 
inililled  good  principles  into  him,  and  did  not  a  little   contri- 
bute, by  the  excellent  inflruclions  he  gave  him,  and  the  affec- 
tion he  exprelTed  for  him  on   all   occaiions,  to   make  him  the 
man  he  afterwards  appeared.     What  more  important  fervice 
could  he  have  done  his  country  ? 
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''  Plutarch  obferves,  that  after  CImon  had  laid  afule  his  ju- 
venile extravagances,  his  condu£l  was  in  all  things  great  and 
noble  ;  and  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  Miltiades  eitl.er  in  cour- 
age or  intrediditj,  nor  to  Themiltoclcs  in  prudence  and  fenfe  ; 
but  that  he  was  more  juft  and  virtuous  than  either  of  them  ; 
and  that  without  being  at  all  inferior  to  tlieai  in  military  vir- 
tues, he  furpalTed  them  far  in  the  pradice  of  the  moral  ones. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  ftate,  if  tliofe,  who  ex- 
cel in  profeffions  of  every  kind,  would  take  plealure,  and  make 
it  their  duty  to  fafhion  and  inftrucl  fuch  3'ouths  as  are  remark- 
able for  the  pregnancy  of  their  parts  and  goodnefs  of  difpofi- 
tion.  They  would  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  ferving 
their  country  even  after  their  death,  and  of  perpetuating  in  it, 
in  the  perfon_  of  their  pupils,  a  tafte  and  inclination  for  true 
merit,  and  the  praftice  of  the  wifell  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Themiftaclcs  had  left  his  coun- 
try, having  put  to  fea  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Cimon, 
the  fon  of  Miltiades,  took  Eion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon, 
Amphipolis,  and  other  places  of  Thrace  ;  and  as  this  was  a  very 
fruitful  country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  fcnt  ten 
thoufand  Athenians  thither  for  that  purpofe. 

'  The  fate  of  Eion  is  of  too  lingular  a  kind  to  be  omitted  here. 
Boges  *  was  governor  of  it  under  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  aQ- 
ed  with  fuch  a  zeal  and  fidelity  for  his  fevereign,  as  have  few 
examples.  When  befieged  by  Cimon  and  the  Athenians,  it 
was  in  his  power  to  have  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms, 
and  he  irJght  have  retired  to  Afia  with  his  family  and  all  his 
effects.  However,  being  porfuaded  he  could  not  do  th'.s  witJi 
honour,  he  refolved  to  die  rather  than  furrcnder.  The  city 
was  aflaulted  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  he  defended  it  with 
incredible  bravery.  Being  at  latl  in  the  u«:mofl:  want  of  provi- 
fions,  he  threw  from  tlie  walls  into  the  river  Strymon  all  the 
gold  and  fllver  in  the  place  ;  and  cauling  fire  to  be  fet  to  a  pile 
and  having  killed  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  whole  family, 
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he  threw  them  into  the  midfl  of  the  flames,  and  afterwards 
rulhed  into  them  himielf.  Xerxes  could  not  but  admire,  and 
at  the  fame  time  bewail,  fo  furpriiiiig  an  example  of  generofi- 
ty.  The  heathens,  indeed,  might  give  this  name  to  what  is 
rather  favage  ferocity  and  barbarity. 

Cimon  made  himfclf  m after  alfo  of  the  ifland  of  Scyros, 
where  he  found  the  bones  of  Thefeus,  the  fon  of  j^geus,  who 
had  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city,  and  there  ended  his  days. 
An  oracle  had  commanded  that  fearch  Ihould  be  made  after 
his  bones.  Cimomput  them  on  board  his  galley,  adorned  them 
magniiiceutly,  and  carried  them  to  his  native  country,  near 
eight  hundred  years  after  Thefeus  had  left  it.  The  people 
received  them  with  the  higheft  exprellions  of  joy  ;  and  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  this  event,  they  founded  a  difpu- 
tation  or  prize  for  tragic  writers,  which  became  very  famous, 
and  »_antributed  exceedingly  to  the  improvement  of  the  drama, 
by  the  wonderful  emulation  it  excited  among  the  tragic  poets, 
v/hofe  pieces  were  reprefented  in*  it.  For  Sophocles  having, 
m  his  youth,  brought  his  firft  play  on  the  llage,  the  Archon 
or  chief  magiilrate  who  prefided  at  thefe  games,  obferving  there 
was  a  ftrong  fadlion  among  the  fpedlators,  prevailed  with  Ci- 
mon, and  the  reft  of  the  generals  his  colleagues,  who  were  ten 
in  number,  and  chofen  out  of  each  tribe,  to  fit  as  judges.  The 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  which  fo  deeply  afflided 
^fchylus,  who  till  then  had  been  confidered  as  the  greatefl 
dramatic  poet,  that  /vthens  became  infupportable  to  him,  and 
he  withdrew  to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 

^  The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of  Barbarian 
prlfoners  in  Seftes  and  Byzantium;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  high 
regard  they  had  for  Cimon,  intreated  him  to  diftribute  the 
booty.  Accordingly  Cimon  placed  all  the  captives,  ftark.  naked, 
on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches  and  fpoils.  The 
allies  complained  of  this  partition  as  too  unequal  ;  but  Cimon 
giving  them  the  choice,  they  immediately  took  the  riches  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Perfians,  and  left  the  prifoners  for  the  A- 
thenians.     Cimon  therefore  fet  out  with  his  portions  and,  wa^ 
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thought  a  perfon  no  ways  qualified  to  fettle  the  diftrlbution  of 
prizes  :  For  the  allies  carried  off  a  great  number  of  chains 
necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  gold  ;  a  large  cmantity  of  rich  ha- 
bits, and  line  purple  cloaks  ;  whilil  the  Athenians  had  only 
for  their  fhare,  a  nxultitude  of  human  creatures,  quite  naked, 
and  unfit  for  labour.  However,  the  relations  and  friends  of 
thefe  captives  came  foon  after  from  Phrygia  and  Lidia,  and 
purchafed  them  all  at  a  very  high  price  ;  fo  that  with  the  mo- 
nies ariling  from  the  ranfom  of  them,  Cimon  had  enough  to 
maintain  kis  fleet  four  months  ;  belides  a  great  fum  of  money 
which  was  put  into  the  exchequer,  not  to  mention  v.hat  he 
hinifelf  had  for  his  own  lliare.  He  afterwards  ufed  to  take  ex- 
ceeding pleafnre  in  relating  this  adv^enture  to  his  friends. 

"  He  made  the  beft  ufe  of  his  riches,  as  Gorgias  the  rhetor 
has  happily  exprelTed  it  in  few,  but  flrong  and  elegant  worus, 
"  *  Cimon,"  fays  he,  "  amafled  riches  only  to  ufe  them  ;  and 
"  lie  employed  them  to  no  other  ufe,  but  to  acquire  efleem 
*'  and  honour."  We  may  here  perceive,  by  the  way,  what  was 
the  fcope  and  aim  of  the  moil  exalted  actions  of  the  heathens  j 
and  with  what  juflice  Tertullian  defined  a  pagm,  hov.-  per- 
fecl  foever  he  might  appear,  a  vsiin-glovioiis  animal,  *'  animal 
*'  gloriae."     The  gardens  and  orchards  of  Cimon  were  ahvays 
open,  by  his  order,  to  the  citizens  in  general ;  who  were  allow- 
ed to  gather  whatever  fruits  they  pleafed.  His  table  was  daily 
covered  in  a  frugal  but  polite  manner.     It  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  delicate  and  fumptuous  tables  to  which  on- 
ly a  few  perfons  of  great  diflinQ:ion  are  admitted  ;  and  whicli 
are  covered  merely  to  difplay  a  vain  magnificence  or  elegance 
of  taite.     Now,  that  of  Cimon  wg,s  plain,  but  abundant ;  and 
all  the  poor  citizens  were  received  at  it  without  diltinction.  In 
thus  banifliing  from  his  entertainments,  wliaJever  liad  the  leall 
air  of  oflentation  and  luxury,  he  refcrved  to  himfclf  an  inex- 
hauftible  fund,  not  only  for  the  expenceo  of  his  houfe,  but 
for  the  wants  of  his  friends,  his  dom.ellics,  and  a  very  great 
Bumber  of  citizens  ;  demonflrating,  by  this  conduct,  that  he 
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knew  much  better  than  moll  rich  men,  the  true  ufe  and  value 
of  riches. 

He  was  always  followed  by  fome  fervants,  who  were  order- 
ed to  flip  privately  fome  pieces  of  money  into  the  hands  of  fucli 
poor  as  they  met,  and  to  give  clothes  to  thofe  who  were  in 
want  of  them.  He  often  buried  fuch  perfons  as  had  not  left 
money  enough  behind  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
funeral :  And  v/hat  is  admirable,  and  which  Plutarch  does  not 
fail  to  obferve,  he  did  not  aft  in  this  manner  to  gain  credit  a- 
mong  the  people,  nor  to  purchafe  their  voices ;  fmce  we  find 
him,  on  all  occafions,  declaring  for  the  contrary  faftion,  that 
is,  in  favour  of  fuch  citizens  as  were  moil  confiderable  for  their 
wealth  or  authority. 

°  Although  he  faw  all  the  reil  of  the  governors  of  his  time 
enrich  themfelves  hy  the  plunder  and  oppreflion  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  was  always  incorruptible,  and  his  hands  were  never 
ftained  with  extortion,  or  the  fmalleft  prefent ;  and  he  conti- 
nued, during  his  whole  life,  not  only  to  fpeak,  but  to  a6l  fpon- 
taneoully,  and  without  the  leaft  view  of  intereft,  whatever  he 
thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

Befides  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities,  Cimon 
had  the  fined  fenfe,  extraordinary  prudence,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  genius  and  charafters  of  men.  The  allies, 
befides  the  fums  of  money  in  which  each  of  them  was  tax- 
ed, were  to  furnilh  a  certr.in  number  of  men  and  ftiips.  Se- 
veral among  tbem,  who,  from  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  v^'ere  fludl- 
pus  of  nothing  but  their  eafe,  and  applied  themfelves  entirely 
to  tilling  and  cultivating  their  lands,  to  free  themfelves  from 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  war,  chofe  to  furnifli  their  quota  in 
money  rather  than  in  men,  and  left  the  Athenians  the  care  of 
manning  with  foldlers  and  rowers,  the  Ihips  they  were  obli- 
ged to  furnifli.  The  other  generals,  who  had  no  forecaft  and 
penetration  for  the  future,  gave  fuch  people  fome  uneafinefs 
at  arft,  and  were  for  obliging  them  to  obferve  the  treaty  lite- 
rally. But  Cia.on,  when  in  power,  acled  in  a  quite  different 
manner,  and  fuifered  tliem  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  they  chofe  j 
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plainly  perceiving  that  the  allies,  from  being  warlike  in  the 
field,  would  infcnfibly  lofe  their  martial  fpirit,  aud  be  fit  for 
nothing  but  hufbandry  and  trade  ;  whilfl  the  Athenians,  by 
exercifing  the  oar  perpetually,  would  be  more  and  more  inured 
to  hardfhips,  and  daily  increafe  in  power.  What  Cimon  had 
forefeen  happened  ;  this  very  people  purchafed  themfelves 
mailers  at  their  own  expence  ;  fo  that  they  who  before  had 
been  companions  and  allies,  became  in  feme  mcafure  the  fub- 
jedls  and  tributaries  of  the  Athenians. 

P  No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  fo  great  a  blow  to  the  pride 
and  haughtinefs  of  the  Perfian  Monarch  as  Cimon.  After  the 
Barbarians  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece,  he  did  not  give 
them  time  to  take  breath  ;  but  failed  immediately  after  them 
with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  fhips,  took  their 
ftrongeft  cities,  and  brought  over  all  their  allies  j  fo  that  the 
king  of  Perlia  had  not  one  foldier  left  in  Alia,  from  Ionia  to 
Pamphylia.  Still  purfulng  his  point,  he  bravely  attacked  the 
enemy's  fleet,  though  much  ftronger  than  his  own.  It  lay  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  conflfled  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  fail  of  Ihips,  fupported  by  the  land  army  on 
the  ccaft.  It  was  foon  put  to  flight ;  and  two  hundred  fail 
were  taken,  befides  thofe  that  were  funk.  *  A  great  number 
of  the  Perfians  had  left  their  Ihips  and  leaped  into  the  fea,  in 
order  to  join  their  land-army,  which  lay  on  the  fhore.  It  was 
very  hazardous  to  attempt  a  dcfcent  in  fight  of  the  enemy 
and  to  lead  on  troops,  which  were  already  fatigued  by  their 
late  battle,  againft  fre(h  forces  much  fuperior  in  number. 
However,  Cimon,  finding  that  the  whole  army  was  eager  to 
engage  the  Barbarians,  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ardour  of  the  foldiers,  who  were  greatly  animated  with 
their  firft  fuccefs.  Accordingly  he  landed,  and  marched 
them  directly  againft  the  Barbarians,  who  waited  refolutcly 
for  their  coming  up,  and  fuftained  the  firft  onfet  with  prodi- 

P  A.  M.  3634.  Ant.  J.  C.  470.  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  485—487.  Thucyd.  1.  i. 
p.  66.     Dlod.  1.  xi.  p.  AS — 47- 

*  Wc  do  not  find  that  the  anciepts  made  ufc  of  longboats  In  making  dcfccnts ; 
the  reafon  of  which  perhaps  was,  that  as  their  galleys  were  tlat-bottomcU,  they 
were  brought  to  Ihorc  without  any  difficulty. 
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gious  valour ;  however,  being  at  lail  obliged  to  give  way,  they 
broke  and  fled.  A  great  flaughter  enfued,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  prifoners  and  immenfely  rich  fpoils  were  taken. 
Cimon  having,  in  one  day,  gained  two  victories  which  almofl 
equalled  thofe  of  Salamin  and  Plataea,  to  crown  all,  failed  out 
to  meet  a  reinforcement  of  eighty-four  Phoenician  fliips,  which 
were  come  from  Cyprus,  to  join  the  PevCan  fleet,  and  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  paffed.  They  were  all  either  taken  or 
funk,  and  mod  of  the  foldiers  were  killed  or  drowned. 

Cimon  having  achieved  fuch  glorious  exploits,  returned  in 
triumph  to  Athens  j  and  employed  part  of  the  fpoils  in  forti- 
fying the  harbour,  and  in  beautifying  the  city.  The  riches 
which  a  general  amaflTes  in  the  field,  are  applied  to  the  nobleft 
ufes  when  they  are  difpofed  of  in  this  manner  ;  and  mufl  re- 
fleft  infinitely  greater  honour  upon  him,  than  if  he  expended 
them  in  building  magnificent  palaces  for  himfelf,  which  mull 
one  time  or  other  devolve  to  ftrangers;  whereas  works  built 
for  public  ufe,  are  his  property  in  fome  meafure  for  ever,  and 
tranfmit  his  name  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  ^  It  is  well  known 
that  fuch  embellifliments  in  a  city  give  infinite  pleafure  to  the 
people,  who  are  always  flruck  with  works  of  this  kind  ;  and 
this,  as  Plutarch  obferves  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the 
furell,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mod  lawful  method  of  ac» 
quiring  their  friendlhip  and  efteem. 

'  The  year  following,  this  general  failed  towards  the  Helle- 
fpont ;  and  having  driven  the  Perfians  out  of  the  Thracian 
Cherfonefus,  of  which  they  had  pofleffed  themfelves,  he  con- 
quered it  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  himfelf 
had  more  right  to  it,  as  Miltiades  his  father  had  been  its  fo- 
vereign.  He  afterwards  attacked  the  people  of  the  ifland  of 
Thafus,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  defeated 
their  fleet.  Thefe  maintained  their  revolt  with  an  ahnoft  un- 
parallelled  obftinacy  and  fury.  *  As  if  they  had  been  in  arms  a- 
gainil  the  raoft  cruel  and  barbarous  enemies,  from  whom  they 
had  the  word  of  evils  to  fear,  they  made  a  law,  that  the  firlt, 

^  Plut.  de  gerend.  rep.  p.  8 1 8. 
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man  who  fliould   only  mention    the   concluding  a  treaty  with 
the  Athenians,  lliould  be  put  to  death.    The  fiege  was  carried 
on  three  years,  during  which  the  inhabitants   fufFered  all  the 
calamities  of  war  with  the  fame  obftinacy.  '  The  women  were 
no  lefs  inflexible  than  the  men  ;  for  the  befieged  wanting  ropes 
for  their  military  engines,  all  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  in 
a  feeming  tranfport  ;  and  when  the  city  was  in  the  utmoft  di- 
ftrefs  by  famine,  which   fwept   away  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabinnts,    Hege^^orides   the  Thafian,    deeply   afllided  with 
feeing  fuch  multitudes  of  his  fellow-citizens  perifh,  refolutely 
determined  to   facrifice  his   life   for  the   prefervation   of  his 
countij.    Accordingly  he  put   a   halter  round   his  neck,  and 
prtfenting  himfeU"  to  the  affembly,  "  Countrymen,"  fays  he, 
"  do  with  iiie  as  you  pleaie,  and  do  not  fpare  me  if  you  judge 
*'  proper  ;  but  let   my  death  fave  the  reft  of  the  people,  and 
♦'  prevail  wiih  you  to   abolifli  the  cruel  law  you  have  enact- 
^'  ed,  fo  conn-ary   to  your  welfare."     The  Thafians,   ftruck. 
with  thefe  words,  abolillied  the  law,  but  would  not  fuffer  it 
to  coil  fo  generous   a  citizen  his   life  ;  for   they   furrendered 
themfelves  to  the  Athenians,  who  fpared  their  lives,  and  only 
difmantled  their  city. 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  fiiore  oppofite  to 
Thrace,  he  feixed  on  ail  the  gold  mines  of  thofc  coafts,  and 
fubdued  every  part  of  that  country  as  far  as  Macedonia.  He 
might  have  attempted  the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  could  have  eafily  polTefled  himfelf  of  part  of  it, 
had  he  improved  the  occafion.  And  indeed,  for  his  neglcft 
in  this  point,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was  profecuted,  as 
having  been  bribed  by  the  money  of  the  Macedonians  and  of 
Alexander  their  king.  But  Cimon  had  a  foul  fuperior  to  all 
temptations  of  that  kind,  and  proved  his  innocence  in  the 
clearell  light.  * 

**  The  conquefts  of  Cimon,  and  the  power  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, which  increafed  every  day,  gave  Artaxerxes  great  uneafi- 
tiefs.     To  prevent  the  confequences  of  it,  he  rcfolvcd  to  fend 

t  Polyacn.  1.  viii. 
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Themillocles  into  Attica  with  a  great  army,  and  accordinglj 
propofed  it  to  him. 

Themillocles  was  in  great  perplexity  on  this  occaiion.  On 
one  fide,  the  remembrance  of  the  favours  the  king  had  heap- 
ed upon  him  ;  the  pofitive  affurances  he  had  given  that  mo- 
narch, to  ferve  him  with  the  utmoft  zeal  on  all  occalions ;  the 
inftances  of  the  king  who  claimed  his  promife  ;  all  thefe  con- 
fiderations  would  not  permit  him  to  refufe  the  commiffion. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  love  of  his  country,  whicli  the  injuf- 
tice  and  ill  treatment  of  his  fellow-citizens  could  not  banifh 
from  his  mind  ;  his  llrong  reluctance  to  fully  the  glory  of  his 
former  laurels  and  mighty  achievements  by  fo  ignominious  a 
i^ep ;  perhaps  too,  the  fear  of  being  unfuccefsfal  in  a  war,  in 
which  he  ihould  be  oppofed  by  excellent  generals,  and  parti- 
cularly Cimon,  who  feemed  to  be  as  fuccefsful  as  valiant ; 
thefe  different  reflections  would  not  fuffer  him  to  declare 
againfl  his  country,  in  an  enterprife,  which,  whether  fuccefs- 
ful or  not,  would  refleft  ihame  on  himfelf. 

To  rid  himfelf  at  once  of  all  thefe  inward  itruggles,  he  re- 
folved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  *,  as  the  only  method  for  him 
not  to  be  wanting  in  the  duty  he  owed  his  country,  nor  to  the 
promifes  he  had  made  that  prince.  He  therefore  prepared  a 
folemn  facrilice,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  friends  ;  when, 
after  embracing  them  all,  and  taking  a  laft  farewell  of  them, 
he  drank  bull's  blood,  or  according  to  others,  fwallowed  a 
dofe  of  poifon,  and  died  in  this  manner  at  Magnefia,  aged 
threefcore  and  five  years,  the  greatefl  part  of  which  he  had 
fpent  either  in  the  government  of  the  republic,  or  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies.  ^  When  the  king  was  told  the  caufe  and 
manner  of  his  death,  he  elleemed  and  admired  him  Hill  more, 
and  continued  his  favour  to  his  friends  and  domellics.  But  the 
unexpected  death  of  Themiftocles  proved  an  obftacle  to  the 
defign  he  meditated  of  attacking  the  Greeks.  The  Magnefi- 
ans  erected  a  fplendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  gene- 

X  Cic.  de  Scnec.  n.  72, 
•  The  wifeft  Heathens  did  not  think  that  a  man  was  allowed  to  lay  violeat 
kands  on  himfelf. 
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ral  in  the  public  fquare,  and  granted  peculiar  privileges  and 
honours  to  his  defcendants.  They  continued  to  enjoy  them 
in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is,  near  fix  hundred  years  after,  and 
his  tomb  was  fliil  ftanding. 

'  Atticus,  in  the  beautiful  dialogue  of  Cicero,  intitlcd  Bru- 
tus, refutes,  in  an  agreeable  and  ingenious  manner,  the  tra- 
gical end  which  fome  writers  afcribe  to  Themiftocles,  as  re- 
lated above ;  pretending  that  the  whole  is  a  fi6lion,  invented  by 
rhetoricians,  who,  on  the  bare  rumour  that  this  great  man  had 
poifoned  himfelf,  liad  added  all  the  other  particulars  to  em- 
bellifti  the  llory,  which  otherwife  would  have  been  very  dry 
and  unaffediing.  He  appeals  for  this  to  Thucjdides,  that  ju- 
dicious hillorian,  who  was  an  Athenian,  and  almoil  contem- 
porary with  Themiflocles.  This  author  indeed  owns,  that  a 
report  had  prevailed,  that  this"  general  had  poifoned  himfelf; 
however,  his  opinion  was,  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and 
that  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  fecretly  to  Athens,  where, 
in  ^  Paufanias's  time,  his  maufclaeum  was  ftanding  near  the 
great  harbour.  This  account  feems  much  more  probable  than 
the  other. 

Themiflocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft  men  that 
Greece  ever  produced.  He  had  a  great  foul,  and  invincible 
courage,  which  danger  even  inflamed ;  was  fired  with  an  in- 
credible thirfl  for  glory,  which  fometimes  his  country's  love 
would  temper  and  allay,  but  which  fometimes  carried  him  too 
far  J  *  his  prefence  of  mind  was  fuch,  that  it  immediately  fug- 
gefted  whatever  it  was  moll  neceffary  to  a6l :  In  fine,  he  had  a 
fagacity  and  penetration  with  regard  to  futurity,  that  revealed 
to  him,  in  the  cleareft  light,  the  moft  fecret  defigns  of  his 
enemies  ;  pointing  out  to  him  at  a  diftance,  the  feveral  meafures 
he  Ihould  take  to  difconcert  them,  and  infpired  them  with 
great,  noble,  bold,  extenfive  views  with  regard  to  the  honour 
of  his  country.  The  moll  efl'ential  qualities  of  the  mind  were 
however  wanting  in  him,  I  mean  fincerity,  integrity,  and  fiJe- 

y  Brut.  n.  42,  /i2'  t  Lib.  i.  p.  t. 

*  De  infiantibus,  ut  ait  Thucydides,  vcrifT^me  judicabat,  ct  de  futurii  calidif- 
fime  conjiciebat.     Cor.  Ncp.  in  Thcmiil.  c.  i. 
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lity :  Nor  was  he  altogecher  free  from  fufplcions  of  avarice, 
•which  is  a  great  bletniih  in  fuch  as  are  charged  with  public 
affairs. 

•  Neverthelefs,  a  noble  fentiment  as  well  as  a£lion  are  related 
of  him,  which  fpeak  a  great  and  difmtereited  foul.  *  His 
daughter  being  aiked  of  him  in  marriage,  he  preferred  an  ho^ 
nefl  poor  man,  to  a  rich  one  of  a  different  chara61:er  j  and 
gave  for  his  reafon,  "  That  in  the  choice  of  a  fon-in-law,  he 
*'  would  much  rather  have  merit  without  riches,  than  riches 
"  without  merit." 

SECTION  IV. 

'^he  Egyptians  rife  againjl  Persia,  fupported  ty  the 

Athenians. 

xIlBOUT  this  time  the  Egyptians  ^\  to  free  themfelves  from  x 
foreign  yoke,  which  was  infupportable  to  them,  revolted  from 
Artaxerxes,  and  made  Inarus,  prince  of  the  Lybians,  their 
king.  They  demanded  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who  having  at 
that  time  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fhips  at  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
accepted  the  invitation  with  pleafure,  and  immediately  fet  fail 
for  Egypt  J  judging  this  a  very  favourable  opportunity  to  weak- 
en the  power  of  the  Perfians,  by  driving  them  out  of  fo  great 
a  kingdom. 

^  Advice  being  brought  Artaxerxes  of  this  revolt,  he  raifed 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  refolved  to  march 
in  pcrfon  againfl  the  rebels.  But  his  friends  advifing  him  not 
to  venture  himfelf  in  that  expedition,  he  gave  the  command  of 
it  to  Achaeraenes,  one  of  his  brothers.  The  latter  being  ar- 
rived in  Ea;ypt,  encamped  his  great  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.     During  this  interval,  the  Athenians  having  defeated 

a  Plut.  in  Thcmift.  p.  lai. 
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the  Perfiaa  fleet,  and  either  deftroycd  or  taken  fifty  of  their 
iJiips,  the  J  went  again  up  that  river,  landed  thsir  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  Charitimi  their  general;  and  having  joined 
Inarus  and  his  Egj'-ptianSjtheycharged  Achacmenes,and  defeat- 
ed him  in  a  great  battle,  in  wliicli  that  Perlian  general  and  an 
hundred  thoufand  of  his  foldiers  were  flain.  Thofe  who  efcap- 
ed  fled  to  Memphis,  whither  the  conquerors  purfued  them, 
and  immediately  made  themfelves  matters  of  two  auarters  of 
the  city  :  But  the  Perfians  having  fortiEed  themfelves  in  the 
third,  called  the  Wliite  Wall,  which  was  the  largefl  and  ftrong, 
eft  of  the  three,  they  were  befieged  in  it  near  tluee  years, 
during  which  they  made  a  moft  vigorous  defence,  till  they 
were  at  laft  delivered  by  the  forces  fent  to  their  aid. 

Artaxerxes"*  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  how 
much  the  Athenians  had  contributed  to  it ;  to  make  a  diver- 
fion  of  their  forces,  and  oblige  them  to  turn  their  arms  an- 
other way,  he  fent  ambafladors  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with 
a  large  fum  of  money,  to  engage  tiiem  to  proclaim  war  a- 
gainft  the  Atlienians.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  havino-  re- 
je£ted  the  offer,  their  refufal  did  not  abate  his  ardor,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  ^  gave  Megabyfus  and  Artabazus  the  command 
of  the  forces  defigned  againft  Egypt.  Thefe  generals  im- 
mediately raifed  an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men  in 
Cilicia  and  Phoenicia.  Tliey  were  obliged  to  wait  till  the 
fleet  was  equipped,  which  was  not  till  the  next  year.  ^  Ar- 
tabazus  then  took  upon  him  the  command  of  it,  and  failed 
towards  the  Nile,  whillt  Megabyfus,  at  the  head  of  the  land- 
army,  marched  towards  Memphis.  He  raifed  the  fiege  of 
that  city,  and  afterwards  fought  Inarus.  All  the  forces  on 
both  fides  engaged  in  this  battle,  in  which  Inarus  vvas  entire- 
ly defeated ;  but  the  Egyptians,  who  had  rebelled,  fuflered  molt 
in  this  (laughter.  After  this  defeat,  Inarus,  though  wound- 
ed by  Megabyfus,  retreated  with  the  Athenians,  and  fuch 
Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him  ;  and  reached  Bibles, 
•a  city  in  the  iiland  of  Profopitis,  which  is  furrounded  by  two 
arms  of  the  Nile,   and  both  navigable.     The  Athenians  ran 
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their  fleet  Into  one  of  thefe  arms,  where  it  was  fecured  from 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  fiege  of  a  year  and 
a  half  in  this  Ifland. 

After  the  battle,  all  the  reft  of  Egypt  fubmitted  to  the  con- 
queror, and  was  re-united  to  tlie  empire  of  Artaxerxes,  except 
Amyrteus,  who  had  ilill  a  fmail  party  in  the  fens,  where  he 
long  fupported  himfelf,  through  the  difficulty  the  Perlians 
found  in  penetrating  far  enough  to  reduce  him. 

The  liege  of  Profopitis  was  ilill  carrying  on.  ^  The  Pei'fians 
finding  that  they  made  no  advances  in  attacking  it  after  the 
ufual  methods,  becaufe  of  the  llratagems  and  intrepidity  of 
the  befieged,  they  therefore  had  reccurfe  to  an  extraordinary 
expedient,  which  foon  produced  what  force  had  not  been  able 
to  efFetl.  They  turned  the  courfe,  by  different  canals,  of  tlie 
arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Athenians  lay,  and  by  th?.t 
means  opened  themfelves  a  paffage  for  their  whole  army  to 
enter  the  ifland.  Inarus  feeing  that  all  was  loft,  compounded 
with  Megabyius  for  himfelf,  for  all  his  Egyptians,  and  about 
fifty  Athenians,  and  furrendered  upon  condition  that  their 
lives  ihould  be  fpared.  Tne  remainder  of  the  auxiliary  forces, 
■which  formed  a  body  of  lix  thoufand  men,  refolved  to  hold 
out  longer ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  fet  fire  to  their  fliips, 
and  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  refolved  to  die  fword  in 
hand,  and  fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  in  imitation 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  refufed  to  yield,  and  were  all  cut 
to  pieces  at  Thermopylae.  The  Perfians,  hearing  they  had 
taken  fo  defperate  a  refolution,  did  not  think  it  advifeable  to 
attack  them.  A  peace  was  therefore  offered  them,  with  a  pro* 
mife  that  they  (hould  all  be  permirted  to  leave  Egypt,  and 
have  free  paffage  to  their  native  country  either  by  fea  or  land. 
They  accepted  the  conditions,  put  the  conquerors  in  pofteffioa 
of  Biblos  and  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  went  by  fea  to  Cyrene, 
where  they  embarked  for  Greece  :  But  moft  of  the  foldiers 
who  had  ferved  in  this  expedition  perifhed  in  it. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  lols  tne  Athenians  fuftained  oA 
this  occafion.     Another  fleet  ot  fifty  iliips,  which  they  fent  X.9 
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tlie  aid  of  their  befieged  countrymen,  failed  up  one  of  the  arma 
of  the  Nile,  juft  after  the  Athenians  had  furrendered,  to  dif- 
engage  them,  not  knovving  v.ha.t  had  liappened.  But  the  in- 
ftant  they  entered,  the  Perfian  fleet,  which  kept  out  at  fca, 
followed  them,  and  attacked  their  rear,  whilil  the  army  dif- 
charged  (liovvers  of  darts  upon  them  from  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Tlius  only  a  few  ftiips  efcaped,  which  opened  themfclves 
a  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet ;  and  all  '.he  refl:  were  loft. 
Here  ended  the  fatal  war  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  for  {i:c 
years  in  Egypt,  which  kingdom  was  now  united  again  to  the 
Perfian  empire,  and  continued  fo  during  the  reft  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxcs,  of  which  this  is  the  twentieth  year.  But  the 
prifoners  ''  who  were  taken  in  the  war  met  with  the  nioft  un- 
happy fate. 

SECTION  V. 

InaRUS  is  delivered  up  to  the   KiNG'S  MOTHER.      MegABI'- 

sus^s  Affliction  and  Revolt. 

Artaxerxes  "^j  after  refuHng  to  gratify  the  requeft  of  his  mo- 
ther, who  for  liv^e  years  together  had  been  daily  importuning 
him  to  put  Inarus  and  his  Athenians  Into  her  hands,  in  order 
that  ihe  niight  facrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  Ach.-.emenes  her 
fon,  at  laft  yielded  to  her  folicitations.  But  how  blind,  how 
baibaroufly  weak  niuft  this  king  have  been,  to  break  through 
the  moft  folemn  engagements  merely  through  complaifance  ; 
who,  deaf  to  remoife,  violated  the  law  of  nations,  folely  to  avoid 
offending  a  moft  unjull  mother.  **  This  inhuman  princefs,  with- 
out regard  to  the  faith  of  folemn  treaties,  caufed  Inarus  to 
be  crucified,  and  beheaded  all  the  reft.  Megabyfus  was  in  the 
deepeft  affliclion  on  that  account  ;  for  as  he  had  promifcd  that 
no  injury  lliould  be  done  them,  the  affront  refleded  principally 
en  him.  He  therefore  left  tlie  court,  and  withdrew  to  Syria, 
of  which  he  was  governor  ^  and  his  difcontent  was  fo  great, 
that  he  raifed  an  army,  and  revolted  openly. 
Volume  ill.  N 
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"  The  king  fent  Ofiris,  v/bo  was  one  of  the  greateft  lords  of 
the  court,  againft  him  with  3n  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
men.  Megabyfas  engaged  Ofiris,  wounded  him,  took  him  pri- 
foner,  and  put  hie  army  to  flight.  Artaxerxes  fending  to  de- 
mand Ollris,  Megabyfas  generouilj  difmiiTed  him,  as  foou  as 
his  wounds  were  cured. 

^  The  next  year  Artaxerxes  fent  another  arm}'-  againft  him,  the 
command  of  which  he  gave  to  Menoftanes,  fon  to  Artarius  the 
king's  brother,  and  governor  of  Babylon.  This  general  was  not 
iTiore  fortunate  than  the  former.  He  alto  was  defeated  and  put  to 
flight,  and  Megabyfas  gained  as  fignal  a  vi6lory  as  the  former. 

ArtJixerxes  finding  he  coukl  not  reduce  him  by  force  of 
arms,  fent  his  brotlier  Artarius  and  Amytis  his  lifter,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Megabyfas,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  the 
firil  quality,  to  perfuade  the  later  to  return  to  his  alkgiance. 
They  fucceeded  in  their  negociation  ;  the  king  pardoned  him, 
and  he  returned  to  court. 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a  lion,  raifing  himfelf  on  his 
hinder  feet,  was  go:ng  to  rufh  upon  the  king,  when Megaby- 
fas, feeing  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  fired  with  zeal  and  affec- 
tion for  his  fovereign,  hurled  a  dart  at  the  lion,  which  kill- 
ed him.  But  Artaxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  af- 
fronted him,  in  darting  at  the  lion  firO,  commanded  Megaby- 
fus's  head  to  be  (truck  oil'.  Amytis  the  king's  filter,  and  Amef- 
tris,  with  the  greateft  difficulty  prevailed  upon  tlie  king  to 
chano-e  this  fentence  into  perpetual  banimmcnt.  Megabyfus 
was  therefore  fent  to  Cyrta,  a  city  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  con- 
demned to  end  his  days  there:  However,  live  years  after,  dif- 
guifmg  himfelf  like  a  leper,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  returned 
to  Sufa,'  where,  by  the  afliftance  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law, 
he  was  reftored  to  favour,  and  continued  fo  till  his  death,  which 
happened  fome  years  after,  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his  age. 
Megabyfus  was  extremely  regretted  by  the  king  and  the  whole 
court.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greateft  abilities  in  the  kingdom, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  beft  general.  Artaxerxes  owed  *  both 
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his  crown  and  life  to  him  :  But  it  is  of  dangerous  confe- 
f[iience  for  a  fubjcct,  when  his  fovereign  is  under  too  many 
obligations  to  him.  This  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes 
of  Megabyfus. 

It  is  furprifing  that  fo  judicious  a  prince  as  Artaxerxes  fliould 
have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  to  be  fired  witli  jealoufy  againll  a 
nobleman  of  his  court,  merely  becaufe  in  a  party  of  hunting 
he  liad  wounded  the  beaft  they  were  pu'fumg  before  him. 
Could  any  thing  be  fo  weak  ?  and  was  this  placing  the  point  of 
honour  in  a  manner  worthy  a  king  ?  Neverthelefs,  hillory  fur- 
nlihes  us  with  many  inilances  of  this  kind.  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve, from  fome  expreffions  of  '  Plutarch,  that  Artaxerxes  was 
afliamed  of  the  wild  fury  to  which  this  falfe  delicacy  had  raifed 
him,  and  that  he  made  fome  public  kind  of  atonement  for  it: 
For,  according  to  this  author,  he  publilhed  a  decree,  import- 
ing, that  any  man  who  was  hunting  with  the  king,  ihould  be 
allovved  to  throw  his  javelin  firfl  at  the  btafh,  if  opportunity 
fliould  offer  ;  and  he,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  liril  Per- 
liau  monarch  who  granted  fuch  a  permiffion. 

SECTION  VI. 
^RTJXEJiXES  fends  EsDRAS;  and  afterwards  NehEMIAH,  to 

Jerusalem, 
Before  I  proceed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Periians  and  Greeks, 
I  Ihall  relate,  in  few  words,  the  feveral  things  which  happened 
to  the  people  of  God,  during  the  firft  twenty  years  of  Artax- 
erxes, which  is  an  effential  part  of  the  hiftory  of  that  prince. 
*■  In  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Efdr^s  ob- 
tained of  the  king  and  his  fcven  counfcllors  an  ample  com- 
miiTion,  empowering  him  to  return  to  Jevufalem  with  all  inch 
Jews- as  WQuld  follow  him  thither,  in  ordsr  to  fettle  the  Jewifli 
government  "and  religion  agreeably  to  their  own  laws.  Efdras 
was  defcended  from  Saraia,  who  was  high-priefl  of  Jerufalem, 
when  deflroyed  by  Nabuchodonofor,  and  was  put  to  death  by 

Nij 
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his  coa.tnand.     Efdras  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  and 
vas  chiefij  diftinguiilied  from  the  left  of  the  Jews,  by  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  icriptures  ;  it  being  faid  of  him  »,  "  That  he 
*'  was  very  ready  in  the  Javv  of  Mofes  that  was  given  by  tl'.e    \ 
"  God  of  Ifraeh"      He  now   fet  out   from  Babylon  with  tlie 
gifts  and  ofterings  which  the  king,  his  courtiers,  and  fuch  ll- 
raelites  as  had  ftaid  in  Babylon,  had  put  into  his  hands  for  the 
fer%Mce  of  the  temple,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  priefis   upon 
his  arrival  in  Jerufalem.    It  appears  by  the  comniilhon  which 
Artaxe^xes   gave  hinn,  that  this  prince  had  a  high  veneration 
for  the  God  of  Ifrael,  as,  in  commanding  his  officers  to  tufnilli 
the  Jews  with  all  tilings  nec-may  for  their  worfhip,  he  adds, 
"  ^  Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of  God  diligently, 
"   unto  the  moii  high  Gcd,    that   wrath   come   not    upon  tlie 
*'  kingdom  of  the  king  and  his  fon."     This  commiffion,  as  I 
obferved,  enipoweied  him   to  fettle   the  religion,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews,  purfuant  to  the   law  of  Mofes  ;   to  appoint 
magifirates  and  judges  to  puniih  evil  doers,  not  only  by  impri- 
foning  their  peifcns,  and  confifcating  their  poffeffions,  but  al- 
fo  by  fending  them  into  banilliment,  and  even  fentencing  them 
to  death,  according  to  the  crimes  they  fhouid  commit.     Such 
was  the  power  with  which  Efdras  was  invefted,  and  which  hg 
exercifed    faithfully   during    thirteen    years,    till    Nehemiaii 
brought  a  nevv  commifiion  frora  the  Perfian  court. 

'  Nehemiah  was  alfo  a  Jew  of  diflinguiflied  merit  and  piety, 
and  one  of  the  cupbearers  to  king  Artaxerxcs.  Tliis  was  a 
very  connderable  employment  in  the  Perfian  court,  becaufe  of 
the  privileges  annex:ed  to  it,  viz.  of  being  often  near  the  king's 
per  fon,  and  of  being  allowed  to  fpeak  to  him  in  the  mofl  fa- 
vourable moments.  However,  neither  his  exalted  ftation,  nor 
the  fettlement  of  his  family  in  that  land  of  captivity,  could 
obliterate  from  his  mind  the  country  of  his  ancellors,  nor  their 
religion  :  Neither  his  love  for  the  one,  nor  his  zeal  for  the 
ether,  were  abated  ;  and  his  heart  was  ftill  in  Sion.  Some  Jews 
who  were  come  from  Jerufalem,  having  informed  him  of  the  fad 
llate  of  that  city,  that  its  walls  lay  in  ruin,  its  gates  were  burned 
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down,  and  the  inhabitants  thereby  expcfed  to  the  infi-.lts  of  their 
enemies,  and  made  the  fcorn  of  all  their  neighbours  ;  the  af- 
flidlion  of  his  brethren,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they  v.'ere 
menacx»d,  made  fuch  an  imprefTion  on  his  mind,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expefted  from  one  of  his  piety.  One  ^.^y  as  he  was 
waiting  upon  the  king,  the  latter  obferving  an  unufual  air  of 
melancholy  in  Nehemiah's  countenance,  afeed  him  the  caufe  of 
it  ;  a  proof  tliat  this  monarch  had  a  tendernefs  of  heart  rarely 
found  in  kings,  and  which  is  neverthelefs  much  more  valuable 
than  the  mofl  fliining  qualities.  Nehemiali  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  him  with  the  calamitou3  flatc  of  his  coun- 
try, owned  that  was  the  fubjei^  of  his  grief;  and  humbly  in- 
treated  that  leave  might  he  given  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem, 
in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  it.  The  icings  of  PerGa, 
his  predeceilors,  had  permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple, 
but  not  the  walls  of  Jerufalem.  But  Artaxerxes  immediately 
decreed,  that  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerufalem  ihould  be  re- 
built ;  and  Nehemiah,  as  governor  of  Judaea,  was  appointed  to 
put  this  decree  in  execution.  The  king,  to  do  him  the  great- 
er honour,  ordered  a  body  of  horfe,  commanded  by  a  coniidcr- 
able  officer,  to  cfcort  him  thither.  He  likewifc  writ  to  all  tlie 
governors  of  the  provinces  on  this  fide  the  Eupliratcs,  to  give 
him  all  the  affillance  pofiible  in  forwarding  the  work  for 
which  he  was  fent.  This  pious  Jew  executed  every  part  of 
his  commiilion  with  incredible  zeal  and  adlivity. 

^  It  is  from  this  decree,  enabled  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
falem, that  we  date  the  beginning  of  the  feventy  weeks  men- 
tioned in  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel,  after  whichthe  Mef- 
fiah  was  to  appear  and  be  put  to  death.  I  Ihall  here  infert  the 
whole  prophecy,  but  without  giving  the  explication  of  it,  as  it 
may  be  found  in  other   writers,   and  is  not  a  part  of  this  hif- 

tory . 

"  '  Thou  art  greatly  btioved;  therefore  undcrlland  the  mat- 

*'   ter,  and  confider  the  vifion.    Seventy  weeks  are  determined 

•'  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  tofinifla  the  tranf- 
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"  greffion,  and  to  make  an  end  of  fins,  and  to  make  rcconci- 
"  liation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlalling  righteoufnefs, 
"  and  to  feal  up  the  vifion  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the 
*'  Moft  Holy.     Know  therefore  and  underftand,   that  from 

*'    THE  GOING  FORTH  OF  THE  COMMANDMENT  TO  RESTORE  AND 

*'  TO  B  L'iLD  Jerusalem,  unto  the  Meffiah  the  prince,  (hall  be  fe- 
*'  ven  weeks  ;  and  threefcore  and  two  weeks  the  ftreetfhall  be 
"  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times.  And  after 
*'  threefcore  and  two  weeks  fhall  Meffiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for 
*'  himfelf :  And  tlie  people  of  the  prince  that  fhall  come,  fhall 
*'  deftroy  the  city  'ind  the  fancluary,  and  the  end  thereof  fhall 
*«  be  with  a  flood  ;  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  defolations  are 
*'  determined.  And  he  fhall  confirra  the  covenant  with  many 
*'  for  one  week  ;  and  in  the  midfl  of  the  week  he  fliall  caufe 
*'  the  facriiice  and  the  oblation  to  ceafe,  and  for  the  over- 
*'  fpreading  of  abominations,  he  fhall  make  it  defolate,  even 
*'  until  the  confummation,  and  that  determined  fhall  be  pour- 
*'  ed  upon  the  defolate." 

^  When  Efdras  was  in  power,  as  his  chief  view  was  to  re- 
•flore  religion  to  its  ancient  purity,  he  difpofed  the  books  .of - 
Icripture  into  their  proper  order,  revifed  them  all  very  careful- 
Ij'-,  and  Golletled  the  incidents  relating  to  the  people  of  God  in- 
ancient  times  ;  in  order  to  compofe  out  of  them  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  to  which  he  added  the  hiflory  of  his  own  times, 
which  v/as  finiihed  by  Nehemlah.  It  is  their  books  that  end 
the  long  hiftory  which  Mofes  had  begun,  and  which  the  writ- 
ers who  came  after  them  continued  in  a  direft  feries,  till  the 
repairing  of  Jerufalera.  The  retl  of  the  facred  hiflory  is  not 
written  in  that  uninterrupted  order.  Whilfl  Efdras  and  Ne- 
hemiah  were  compiling  the  latter  part  of  that  great  work,  He- 
rodotus, whom  profane  authors  call  the  Father  of  Hiftory, 
began  to  wri:e.  Thus  we  find  that  the  latefl  authors  of  the 
books  of  fcripture  flouriflicd  about  the  fame  time  with  the  firfi 
authors  of  the  Gvcian  hiftory  ;  and  when  it  began,  that  of 
God's  people,  to  compute  only  from  Abraham,  included  al- 
ready fifteen  centuries.  Herodotus  made  no  mention  of  the 
Tews  in  his  hiflory  ;  for  the  Greeks  defired  to  be  informed  oi 
jn  Eilhoj)  of  Meaux's  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
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fuch  nations  only,  as  were  fanaous  for  their  wars,  their  com- 
merce and  grandeur  ;  fo  that  as  Judaea  was  then  but  juft  riling 
from  its  ruins,  it  did  not  excite  the  attention  of  that  people. 

SFCTION  VII. 

Character  of  Pericles,  Uc. 

1  KOW  return  to  Greece.  From  the  banifhment  of  Themif- 
tocles,  and  the  death  of  Ari Aides,  ilie  exaft  time  of  which  is 
not  known,  two  citizens,  Cimon  and  Pericles,  divided  all  credit 
and  iaithority  in  Athens.  Pericles  was  much  younger  than  Ci- 
mon, and  of  a  quite  different  character.  As  he  will  make  a  very 
confiderable  figure  in  the  following  hiftory,  it  is  of  importance 
to  the  reader  to  know  who  he  was,  in  what  nianner  he  had 
been  educated,  and  his  fcheme  and  method  of  government. 

■  Pericles  was  defcended,  by  the  mother's  as  well  as  father's 
fide,  from  the  greateft  and  moll  illuftrious  families  of  Athens. 
His  father  Xanthippus,  who  defeated  at  Mycalc  the  king  of 
Perfia's  lieutenants,  married  Agarifta,  niece  to  Clyllhenes,  who 
expelled  the  Pififtratides,  defcendants  of  Pififtratus  the  tyrant, 
and  eflablifhed  a  popular  government  in  Athens.  Pericles  had 
long  prepared  himfelf  for  the  defign  he  formed  of  engaging 
in  ftate  affairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  mofl  learned  men  of  his  age, 
and  particularly  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene,  furnamed  the  In- 
telligent, from  his  being  the  firft,  as  we  are  told,  who  afcrib- 
ed  luiman  evfents,  as  well  as  the  formation  and  government  of 
the  univerfe,  not  to  chance,  as  fome  philofophers,  nor  to  a  fa- 
tal neceffity,  but  to  a  fuperior  intelligence,  wlio  difpofed  and 
governed  all  things  with  wifdom.  This  tenet  or  opinion  fub- 
fifted  long  before  his  time  ;  but  he  perhaps  fet  it  in  a  llronger 
light  than  all  others  had  done,  and  taught  it  methodically  and 
from  principles.  Anaxagoras  infcructed  his  pupil  perfedly  in 
the  part  of  philofophy  that  relates  to  nature,  and  which  is  there- 
fore called  Phyfics*.  This  ftudy  gave  him  a  ftrength  and  great- 

N  iiij 
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nefs  of  foul  which  raifed  him  above  an  infinite  number  of  vul- 
gar prejudices  and  vain  practices  generally  obferved  in  his  time ; 
and  which,  in  affairs  of  government  and  military  enterprifes,  ei- 
ther difconcerted  often  the  wiftfland  moll  neceffary  meafures, 
or  defeated  them  by  fcrupulous  delays,  authorifed  and  covered 
with  the  fpecious  veil  of  religion.  Thefe  were  fometimes  dreams 
or  auguries,  at  other  times  dreadful  phatnomena,  as  echpfes  of 
the  fun  or  moon,  or  cife  omens  and  prefages  ;  not  to  mention 
the  wild  chimeras  of  judiciary  aftrology.  The  knowledge  of 
nature,  free  from  the  groveling  and  weak  fup^rflitions  to  which 
ignoiance  gives  birth,  infpived  him,  fays  Plutarch,  with  a  well- 
grounded  piety  towards  the  gods,  attended  with  a'itrengtn  of 
mind  that  was  immoveable,  and  a  calm  hope  of  the  bleflings  to 
be  expedted  from  them.  Although  he  found  infinite  charms 
in  this  ftudy,  he  did  not  however  devote  himfelf  to  it  as  a  phi- 
lofopher,  but  as  a  ftateunan;  and  he  had  fo  much  power  over 
himfelf,  a  very  difficult  thing,  as  to  prefcribe  himfelf  limits  in 
the  purfuit  of  knowledge. 

But  the  talent  he  cultivated  with  the  greateO:  care,  becaufe 
he  looked  upon  it  as  the  molt  neceffary  inflrument  to  all  who 
are  defirous  of  conducting  and  governing  the  people,  was  elo- 
quence. And  indeed,  thofe  who  poffeffed  this  talent,  in  a 
free  ftate  like  that  of  Athens,  were  fure  of  reigning  in  theaf- 
femblies,  engroffing  fuffrages,  determining  affairs,  and  exer- 
cifing  a  kind  of  abfolute  power  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people.  He  therefore  made  this  his  chief  object,  and  the 
mark  to  which  all  his  other  improvements,  as  well  as  the  fe- 
veral  fciences  he  had  learned  from  Ajiaxagoras  *,  were  direft- 
ed  J  exalting,  to  borrow  Plutarch's  expreffion,  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy  with  the  dye  of  rhetoric  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  Pericles,  to  embelliili  and  adorn  his  difcourfe,  heighten- 
ed the  ftrength  and  folidity  of  reafoning,  with  the  colouring 
and  graces  of  eloquence. 

He  had  no  caufe  to  lepenthis  having  beftowed  fo  much  time 
id  this  ftudy;  for  his  fuccefs  far  exceeded  his  utmoft  hopes. 

t^phyCcs;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  fpirltual  things,  as  God  and  fpirits;  and  that 
ci  bodies. 
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The  poets  *,  his  contemporaries,  iifed  to  fay,  that  his  elo- 
quence was  fo  powerful,  that  he  lightened,  thundred,  and  agi- 
tated all  Greece,  fit  had  thofe  piercing  and  lively  ftrokes, 
that  reach  the  inraoll  foul ;  and  his  difcourfe  left  always  an  ir- 
reliftable  incentive,  a  kind  of  fpur  behind  it  in  the  minds  of 
his  auditors.  He  had  the  art  of  uniting  beauty  with  flrengtli; 
and  Cicero  obferves,  that  at  the  very  time  he  oppofed,  aith 
the  gre.'teil  tenacioufnefs,  the  inclinations  and  defires  of  the 
Athenians,  he  had  the  art  to  make  even  fevcrity  itfelf,  and 
the  kind  of  cruelty  with  which  he  fooke  againft  the  fl;Uterers 
of  the  peo],le,  popular.  There  v/as  no  refifting  the  folidity  of 
his  arguments,  or  the  fweetnefs  of  his  words  ;  whence  it  was 
faid,  that  the  goddefs  of  perluafion,  with  all  her  graces,  re- 
fided  on  his  lips.  And  indeed,  as  Thucydides  X,  his  rival  and 
adverfary,  was  one  day  aflced,  whether  he  or  Pericles  was  the 
beft  wrertler  :  "  Whenever,"  fays  he,  "  I  have  given  him  a 
"  fall,  he  affirms  the  contrary,  in  fuch  ftrong  and  forcible 
«'  terms,  that  he  perfuades  all  the  fpeiElators  that  I  did  not 
"  throw  him,  though  they  themfeives  faw  him  on  the  ground.'* 
Nor  was  he  lefs  prudent  atid  referved,  than  ftrong  and  vehe- 
ment in  his  fpeeches  ;  and  it  is  related,  that  he  never  fpoke  in 
public,  till  after  he  had  befought  the  gods  not  to  fuffer  any 
expreflion  to  drop  from  him,  either  incongruous  to  his  fubjc:61, 
or  offjnfive  to  the  people.'  "  Whenever  he  went  into  the  af- 
fembly,  before  he  came  out  of  his  houfe,  he  ufed  to  fay  to 
him.felf ;  "  Remember,  Pericles,  that  thou  art  going  to  fpeak 
"  to  men  born  in  the  arms  cf  liberty^  to  Greeks,   to   Athe- 

"  nians." 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  according  to 
hiftorians,  ufed,  in  order  to  improve  his  mind  in  knowledge, 

o  Plut.  in  Symp.  Kb.  i.  p.  6 10. 

»  Ab  Ariftophane  poeta  fulgurarc,  tenure,  permifccre  Grcciam  diftus  ca.  Cic 
in  Orat.  n.  29. 

f  Quid  Pericles  ?  De  cujus  dicendi  cojjia  fic  acccpimus,  ut,  cum  contra  volun- 
latem  Athcnienfiuni  loqueretur  pro  falutc  patriae,  levcrius  tamen  id  ipfum  quod 
Hie  contra  populares  homines  diceret,  popuiure  omnibus  ct  jucundum  viderctur  : 
cujus  in  labris  vctcres  comici— leporcm  habitalfc  dixerunt  :  taniamquc  vmi  in  co 
f-iiffe,  ut  in  eorum  mentibus,  qui  aiidlffent  quafi  aculeos  qucfdam  rclmqucrct- 
Cic.  I.  3.  do  Orat.  n.  138. 

I  Not  the  hiftorian, 
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and  to  attain  to  a  perfeftion  in  eloquence,  are  an  excellent  lef- 
fon  to  fuch  perfons  as  are  one  day  to  fill  the  important  offices 
of  Hate;  and  a  juft  cenfure  of  thofe  *,  who,  diiregarding  what- 
ever is  called  ftudj  and  learning,  bring  into  thofe  employments, 
upon  which  they  enter  without  knowledge  or  experience,  no- 
thing but  a  ridiculous  felf-fufficiency,  and  a  rafh  boldnefs  in 
deciding.  '  Plutarch,  in  a  treatife  where  he  fliews,  that  it  is 
to  llatefmen  that  a  philofopher  ought  chiefly  to  attach  him- 
felf,  preferably  to  any  other  clafs  of  men  ;  becaufe  in  inftrud- 
ing  them,  he,  at  the  fame  time,  teaches  whole  cities  and  re- 
publics, verifies  |;iis  alTertion  from  the  example  of  the  greateft 
men  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived  this  help  from 
philofophy.  Pericles,  of  whom  we  now  write,  was  taught  by 
Anaxagoras  ;  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe  by  Plato;  many  princes  of 
Italy  by  Pathagoras  ;  Cato,  the  famous  -cenfor,  travelled  to 
the  place  where  Athenodorus  lived  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and, 
laftly,  the  famous  Scipio,  the  deftroyer  of  Carthage,  always 
kept  Panetius  the  philofopher  near  his  perfon. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  alfo  was,  to  fludy 
thoroughly  the  genius  and  difpofilion  of  the  Athenians,  that 
he  might  difcover  the  fecret  fprings  which  were  to  be  employ- 
ed, in  order  to  fet  them  in  motion  ;  and  the  manner  it  was 
proper  to  acl  for  acquiring  their  confidence ;  f  for  it  was  prin- 
cipally in  that  the  great  men  among  the  ancients  ufed  to  make 
their  ikill  in  politics  confift.  He  found  by  the  rcfleiStions  he 
had  made  on  feveral  tranfa6lions  of  his  time,  that  the  predo- 
minant paflions  of  this  people  were,  a  violent  averfion  to  ty- 
ranny, and  a  ftronglove  of  liberty,  which  infpired  them  with 
fentiments  of  fear,  jealoufy,  and  fufpicion,  of  all  fuch  citizens 
as  were  too  confpicuous  for  their  birth,  their  perfonal-  merit, 
their  own  credit  and  authority,  or  that  of  their  friends.     He 

p  Plut.  in  Symp,  lib.  i.  p.  777. 

*  Nunc  contra  plerique  ad  honores  adipifcendos,  et  ad  rem.  gerendam,  nidi 
veniunt  ct  inernies,  nulla  cognitione  rcrum,  nulla  fcientia  oi-nati.  Cic.  1.  3.  dc 
Orat.  n.  136. 

\  Olim  nofcenda  vulgi  natura,  et  qnlbu?  modis  tcmperanter  haberetur ;  fena- 
tufque  et  optimatium  'ngenia  qui  niaxime  perdldicerant,  calHdi  temporum  et  fa, 
pientes  haLebautur.    Tacit.  Aunal.  1.  iv,  c.  n- 
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not  only  was  very  like  Plfiftratus,  with  regard  to  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  voice,  and  fluency  of  expreffion,  but  he  alfo  refembled 
him  very  n\uch  in  the  features  of  his  face,  and  his  whole  air 
and  manner  ;  and  he  oblerved,  that  the  mo  ft  ancient  Atheni- 
ans who  had  feen  the  tyrant,  were  prodigioufly  Itruck  at  the 
refemblance.  Befides,  he  w^as  very  rich,  was  defcended  from 
an  illuftrious  family,  and  had  very  powerful  friends.  To  pre- 
vent therefore  his  being  obnoxious  to  the  fufpicicn  and  jea- 
loufy  of  the  people,  he  at  lirft  fliunned  all  affairs  of  go'^ern- 
ment,  which  require  a  conftant  attendance  in  the  city  ;  and  was 
folely  intent  upon  diftinguifhing  himfelf  in  war  and  dangers. 

Seeing  Arillides  dead,  Themiftocles  banilhed,  and  Cimon 
engaged  almoft  continually  in  foreign  wars,  and  abfent  from 
Greece,  he  began  to  appear  in  public  with  greater  confidence 
than  before,  and  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  the  party  of  the 
people,  but  not  out  of  inclination,  for  he  was  far  from  affe£t- 
ing  popular  power,  but  to  remove  all  fufpicions  of  his  afpiring 
to  the  tyranny,  and  ftill  more,  to  raife  a  ftrong  bulwark 
sgainft  the  credit  and  authority  of  Cimon,  who  had  joined 
with  the  nobles. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  quite  changed  his  conduct  and  way 
of  life,  and  affumed,  in  all  things,  the  charafter  of  a  ftatef- 
man,  wholly  bufied  in  affairs  of  government,  and  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  fervice  of  his  country.  He  was  never  feen  in  the 
flreets,  except  when  he  was  going  either  to  the  affembly  of 
the  people,  or  to  tlie  council.  He  left  off  going  to  banquets, 
affemblies,  and  other  diverfions  of  that  kind  which  he  l,ad 
ufed  to  frequent ;  and  during  the  inany  years  that  he  prefided 
in  the  adminiftration,  he  was  never, feen  to  go  to  fupper  with 
his  friends,  except  once  at  the  nuptials  of  a  near  relation. 

^  He  knew  that  the  people  *,  who  are  naturally  fickle  and 
inconftant,  coqjinonly  increafe  their  difregard  for  thoie  who 
are  always  in  their  fight ;  and  that  too  llrong  a  defire  to  pleafe 
them,  grows  at  lafl  tirefome  and  importunate;  and  it  wa^  ob- 

q  Plut.  de  fui  laude,  p.  441. 
*  Ifla  noftia  affiduitas,  Servi,  nefcis  quantum  intcrdum  dlTerat  hominibus  faf- 
tidii,  quantum    fatietatis.-Utriquc   noftrum  dccidcrium  nihil   obfuilkt.    Cic. 
pro  Mur.  n.  a  I, 
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ferved  that  fnch  a  behaviour  did  Themifti)c]es  great  prejudice. 
To  avoid  this  error,  he  ufed  to  go  very  rarely  to  the  aflem- 
blies  ;  and  never  appeared  before  the  people  but  at  intervals, 
in  order  to  make  himfelf  defired  ;  and  to  preferve  fuch  an  af- 
fcendant  over  their  minds  as  might  be  always  new,  and  not 
worn  and  in  a  manner  withered  by  an  over-great  affiduity  ; 
vy^ifcly  referving  himfelf  for  great  and  important  occafions. 
'Hence  it  was  faid  that  he  imitated  Jupiter,  who,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  according  to  focne  philofophers,  bull- 
ed himfelf  in  great  events  only  ;  and  left  the  direction  of  thofe 
of  lefs  importance  to  fubaltern  deities.  And,  indeed,  Pericles 
ufed  to  tranfacl  all  petty  affairs  by  his  friends,  and  by  certain 
orators  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  him,  among  whom  was 
Ephialtes. 

*  Pericles  em.ployed  his  whole  induftry  and  application  to 
gain  the  favour  and  efteem  of  the  people,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  fame  and  credit  of  Cimon.  However,  he  could 
not  equal  the  magnificence  and  liberality  of  his  I'ival,  whofe 
immenfe  riches  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  bellowing  fuch 
largelTes  as  appear  to  us  alm.oft  incredible,  fo  much  they  dif- 
fer from  our  behaviour  in  that  refpecl.  Finding  it  impoflible 
for  him  to  rival  Cimon  in  this  particular,  he  had  recourfe  to 
another  expedient,  in  order  to  gain  the  love  of  the  populace, 
no  lefs  efFeclual  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  fo  lawful  and  ho- 
nourable. He  was  the  firft  who  divided  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  citizens  ;  who  diftributed  among  them  the  public  re- 
venues for  the  expence  of  their  games  and  fhews,  and  annexed 
penfions  to  all  public  employments  ;  fo  that  certain  furas  were 
beftov.'ed  on  them  regularly,  as  well  to  gratify  them  at  the 
games,  as  for  their  prefence  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the 
public  afTemblies.  It  is  impofTible  to  fay,  how  fatal  thefe  un- 
happy politics  were  to  the  republic,  and  the  many  evils  with 
■which  they  were  attended.  For  tliefe  new  regulations,  be- 
iides  their  draining  the  public  treafury,  gave  the  people  a  lu2f- 
iirious  and  diffolute  turn  of  mind ;  whereas  they  before  were 
fober  and  modeft,  and  contented  themfelves  with  getting  5 
Jivelihood  by  their  fweat  and  labour. 

r  riut,  dc  ger.  rep.  p.  8x1.  5  Plut.  in  Perlcl.  p.  Ij6. 
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By  *  fach  arts  as  thefe,  Pericles  had  gained  fo  great  an  af- 
cendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  may  be  laid  to 
have  attained  a  monarchical  power  under  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  moulding  the  citizens  into  what  fhape  he  plea- 
fed,  and  prefiding  with  unlimited  authority  in  all  their  afiem- 
blies.  And,  indeed,  Valerius  Maximus  makes  fcarce  any  other 
dilFerence  between  Piliftratus  and  Pericles,  except  that  liie 
one  exercifed  a  tyrannical  power  by  force  of  arms,  and  the 
other  by  the  ftrength  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  he  had  made 
a  very  great  progrefs  under  Anaxagoras. 

This  credit  and  authority,  however  enormous,  could  not 
yet  rellrain  the  comic -writers  from  lalliing  him  very  fevcrely 
in  the  theatres  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  poets 
who  cenfured  Pericles  with  fo  much  bolducfs,  were  ever  pu- 
niflied,  or  even  calkd  to  account  for  it  by  the  people.  Per- 
haps it  was  out  of  prudence  and-  policy  tliat  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  curb'  this  licentioufnefs  of  the  flage,  nor  to  nlence 
the  poets  ;  that  h^  might  amufe  and  content  the  people  by 
this  vain  ihadow  of  liberty,  and  prevent  their  difcovering  that 
they  really  were  enflaved. 

'  But  Pi^ricles  did  not  flop  here.  He  boldly  rcfolved,  if 
poffible,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, of  wliich  he  was  not  a  member,  becaufe  he  had  never 
been  elecled  either  f  Archon,  Thcfmotheta,  king  of  the  fa- 
crilices,  nor  Polemarch.  I'liefe  were  different  employments 
in  the  republic,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  given 
by  lot ;  and  none  but  thcfc  who  had  behaved  uprightly  iu 
them,  were  allowed  a  feat  in  the  Areopagus.  Pcilcles,  taking 

t  Pint,  in  Perlcl.  p.  157.  In  Cim.  p.  4S3. 
*  Pericles  I'elk-iiTKnis  naturae  incrcnientls,  fub  Anaxagora  praeceptorc  funim* 
fiuuio  perpolitus  et  inftruifliis,  liheris  Athenarum  cervicibus  jugiiin  fcrvituti"!  im- 
pol'uit :  egit  cnim  ille  urbem  et  vcrfavit  arbitrio  fno. — Quid  inter  Pifiltratum  ct 
Pericleai  interfuit,  nifi  quod  ille  arniatus,  hie  fine  armis,  tyrannidcm  exercuit  \ 
Val.  Max.  1.  8.  c.  9. 

;  f  After  fome  changes  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  Athenian  government, 
the  fuptcme  authority  was  at  laft  vefted  in  nine  magirtrates,  called  Archons,  and 
failed  but  one  year.  One  was  called  Rex,  another  Polemarchus,  a  third  Arehou, 
and  this  magillrate  was  properly  at  the  head  of  the  reft,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
Year;  jud  fix  Thcfmothctac,\v]io  prefijgd  immediately  ovi;i-  the  laws  and  decree*- 
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advantage  of  CImon's  abfence,  fet  Epliialtes,  who  was  his 
creature,  at  work  clandeftinely ;  and  at  lafl  lefl'ened  the  power 
of  that  illuftrious  body,  in  which  the  chief  flrength  of  the  no- 
bility confided.  The  people,  emboldened  and  fupported  by 
fo  powerful  a  faftion,  fubverted  all  the  fundamental  laws  and 
ancient  cufloms  ;  took  from  the  fenate  of  the  Areopagus  the 
cognizance  of  moft  caufes  that  ufed  to  be  brought  before  it, 
leaving  it  very  few,  and  fuch  only  as  were  of  little  confequence, 
and  made  themfelves  abfolute  mailers  of  all  the  tribunals. 

Cimon,  beieg  returned  to  Athens,  was  afflicted  to  fee  the 
dignity  of  the  fenate  trampled  under  foot,  and  therefore  fet 
every  engine  at  work  to  reftore  it  to  its  priiline  authority,  and 
to  revive  the  ariftocracy,  in  the  fame  form  as  it  had  been  ef- 
tabliihed  under  Clilthenes.  But  now  his  enemies  began  to 
exclaim  and  excite  the  people  againfl;  him  ;  reproaching  him, 
among  many  other  things,  for  his  ftrong  attachment  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Cimon  had  himfelf  given  fome  room  for 
this  reproach,  by  his  not  paying  futHcient  regard  to  the  Athe- 
nian delicacy  :  For,  in  fpeaking  to  them,  he  would  for  ever  ex- 
tol Lacedaemonia ;  and  whenever  he  cenfured  their  condu6l 
on  any  occafion,  he  ufed  to  cry,  "  The  Spartans  do  not  aft  in 
"  this  manner."  Such  expreilions  as  tliefe  drew  upon  him 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  but  an  event,  in 
v/hich  he  neverthclefs  had  no  faare,  made  him  the  object  of 
their  utmoit  deteflation. 

SECTION  VIII. 
^n  Earth^ake  in  Sparta,  'ijc. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus  **,  there  happen- 
ed the  mod  dl-eadful  earthquake  in  Sparta  that  had  ever  been 
known.  In  feveral  places  the  country  was  entirely  fwallowed, 
up;  Tavgetus  and  other  mountains  were  fiiaken  to  their  foun- 
daiions;  many  of  their  fummits,  being  torn  away,  came  tum- 
bling down  ;  and  the  whole  city  was  laid  in  ruins,  five  houfeu 
pniv  excepted.  To  heiaihtcn  thu  calamity,  the  haeiots,  who 
were  flaves  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  looking  upon  this  as  a  fa- 

u  A.  M.  3534.     Ant.  J.  C.  470.     Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  488,  48J. 
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vourable  opportunity  to  recover  their  liberty,  flew  up  and  down 
every  part  of  the  city,  to  murder  fuch  as  had  efcaped  the  earth- 
quake :  Bat  finding  them  under  arms,  and  drawn  up  in  ordt^r 
of  battle,  by  the  prudent  forefight  of  Archidamus,  who  had 
affembled  them  round  him,  they  retired  into  tiie  neighbour- 
ing cities,  and  commenced  that  very  day  open  war,  having  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  being  flrengtheaed  by  the  MeiTenians,  who  at  that  time 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans. 

The  Lacedaemonians  in  this  extremity  fent  to  Athens  to  im- 
plore fuccours  J  but  this  was  oppofcd   by  Ephialtes,    who  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  no  way  advifable  to  allid  them,  nor  to 
rebuild  a  city  that  was  the  rival  of  Athens,  which,  he  faid, 
ought  to  be  left  in  its  ruins,   and  tlie  pride  of  Sparta  thereby 
humbled  for  ever.     But  Cimon,  being  ftruck  with  horror  at 
thcfe  politics,  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  welfare 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  country  ;  de- 
claring, in  the  Itrcngeft  terms,  that  it  Vv^as  abfolutely  weak  and 
inconfiftent,    "   to   leave   Greece   lame  of  one  of  its  legs,  and 
"  Athens  withoiit  a  countcrpoife."  The  people  came  into  his  opi- 
nion, and  accordingly  a  fuccour  was  voted.  Sparta  and  Athens 
might  indeed  be  confidered  as  the  two  limbs  on  which  Greece 
Hood  5   fo  that  if  one  of  theai  was  deflroyed,  the  refl  were  in- 
evitably crippled.    It  is  alfo  certain,  that  the  Athenians  were 
fo  elate  with  their  grandeur,  and  were  become  fo  proud  and 
enterprifing,  that  they  wanted  a  curb  ;  for  wliich  none  was  fo 
proper  as  Sparta,  that  flate  being  the  only  one  that  was  capable 
of  being  a  counterpoife   to  the   head-llrong  dlfpofition  of  the 
Athenians.     Cimon  tlierefore  marched  to  the   aid  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians with  four  thoufand  men. 

We  have  hiere  an  example  of  the  prodigious  influence  which 
a  man  of  fine  talents  and  abilities  has  in  a  ftate,  when  a  great 
fund  of  merit  unites  in  his  perfon,  with  a  well  eftablifiied  re- 
putation for  probity,  difintereflednefs,  and  zeal  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  Cimon,  with  very  little  difiiculty,  prevails  fo 
far  as  to  infpire  the  Athenians  with  noble  and  magnanimous 
feutiments,  \yhich  iti  outward  appearance  interfered  with  theiv 
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intered  ;  and  this  in  fpite  of  the  fuggeflions  of  a  fecret  jeaidufy, 
v/hich  never  fails  to  flievv  itfclf  in  the  mcfl  fenfible  manner  on 
tlitife  occafions.  By  the  afcendant  and  authority,  which  his  vir- 
tue gives  him,  he  raifes  them  above  the  groveling  and  unjull, 
though  too  common,  political  views,  which  prompt  a  people  to 
confider  the  calamities  of  their  neighbours  as  an  advantage, 
which  the  intereft  of  their  own  country  permits,  and  even  en- 
joins them  to  lay  hold  of.  The  counfeis  of  Cimon  were  per- 
fectly wife  and  equitable  ;  but  it  is  furprillng,  how  he  could 
prevail  fo  far  as  to  maice  a.  whole  people  approve  them,  fince 
this  is  all  that  could  be  expe£ted  from  an  affembly  of  the  wifell 
and  graveft  fenators. 

'  Some  time  after,  the  Lacedaemonians  again  implored  die  aid 
of  the  Athenians  againit  the  Meiu;nians  and  haelots,  who  had 
feized  upon  Ithoma.  But  thefe  forces  being  arrived  under  the 
command  of  Cimon,  the  Spartans  began  to  dread  their  intre- 
pidity, their  power,  and  great  fame  ;  fo  that  they  affronted 
them  fo  far,  as  to  fend  them  back,  up<m  the  fufpicion  of  their 
harbourino-  ill  defig;ns,  and  of  intending  to  turn  their  anus 
againft  ihem. 

Tlie  Athenians  being  returned  full  of  anger  and  refentment, 
they  declared  themfelves,  from  that  very  day,  enemies  to  all 
who  fnould  favour  the  Lacedaemonian  intereil;  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  baaiiihed  Cimon  by  the  oilracifoi,  the  firft  opportuni- 
ty that  prefented  itfelf  for  that  puvpofe.  I'his  is  the  firft  time 
that  the  mifunderftanding  between  thefe  two  nations,  which 
afterwards  augmented  through  mutual  difcontent,  difplayed  it- 
felf in  fo  ilrong  a  manner.  It  was  never thekfs  fufpended  for 
fome  years,  by  truces  and  treaties,  which  prevented  its  confe- 
quences  ;  but  it  at  laft  broke  out  in  the  moil  violent  manner, 
in  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

Thofe  who  had  fliut  themfelves  up  in  Ithoma,  after  making 
a  ten  years  defence  in  it,  furrendered  at  laft  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  gave  them  their  lives  upon  condition  that  they 
fhould  never  return  to  Peloponnefus.  The  Athenians,  to  ex- 
afperate  the  Lacedaemonians,  received  them  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  fettled  them  at  Naupadus,  of  which  they 
X  Plut.  ift  Cim.    Thucjd.  I.  i.  p.  67>  68, 
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had  juil  before  pofleffed  themfelves.  '  The  inhabitants  of  Me- 
gara  at  the  lame  time  went  over  from  the  Spartans  to  the  A- 
thenians.  In  tliis  manner  feveral  leagues  were  concluded  on 
both  fides,  and  many  battles  were  fought,  the  moil  famous  of 
which  was  that  of  Tanagrain  Boeotia,  which  Diodorus  equals 
with  thofe  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  and  in  which  Myronides 
the  Athenian  general,  defeated  the  Spartans,  who  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Thebans. 

*  it  was  on  this  occafion  that  Cimon,  thinking  himfelf  dif- 
penfed  from  his  prefcription,  repaired  with  foiae  foldiers  to 
his  tribe  to  ferve  his  country,  and  ta  fight  in  the  Athenian  ar- 
my againft  the  Lacedaemonians  :  But  his  enemies  caufed  him 
to  be  ordered  to  retire.  However,  before  he  went  away,  he 
exhorted  his  companions,  who  were  no  lefs  fufpe£ted  tlian  him- 
felf of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  exert  themfelves  to 
the  utmoft,  and  fight  with  the  greateft  courage,  to  prove  their 
innocence ;  and,  if  poflible,  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  ci- 
tizens a  fufpicion  fo  injurious  to  them  all.  Accordingly  thofe 
brave  foldiers,  who  were  an  hundred  in  number,  fired  by  his 
words,  demanded  his  whole  armour  of  him,  which  they  pla- 
ced in  the  centre  of  their  little  battalion,  in  order  to  have  him 
in  a  manner  prefent,  and  before  their  eyes.  They  fought  with 
fo  much  valour  and  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  Athenians,  who  deeply  repented  their 
having  accufed  them  fo  unjuftly. 

I  omit  feveral  events  of  little  importance. 

SECTION   IX. 
CiMON  is  recalled.     His  DEATH. 

1  HE  Athenians  perceiving  the  great  occafion  they  had  tor 
Cimon*,  recalled  him  fi'om  baniflimcnt,  in  which  he  had  fpent 
five  years.  It  was  Pericles  himfelf  who  propofed  and  drew  up 
that  decree;  fo  moderate  in  thofe  times,  fays  Plutarch,  were 
feuds  and  animofities,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  appeafed,  when  the 
Welfare  of  their  country  required  it;  and  fo  happily  did  ambi- 
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tion,  which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeil  and  moft  lively  paffions, 
yield  to  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  and  comply  with  the  occa- 
fions  of  the  public. 

''The   inftant  Cimon  returned,  he  flified  the  fparks  of  war 
which 'were  going  to  brc:^k  out  among  the  Greeks,  reconciled 
the  two  cities,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
five  yt?.rs.     And  to  prevent  the  Athenians,  who  were  grown 
haughty  in  efTeft  of  the  many  victories  they  had  gained,  from 
having  an  opportunity,  or  harbouring  a  defign  to  attack  their 
neighbours  and  allies,  he  thought  it  advifable  to  lead  them  at 
a  preat  diilancc  from  home  againft  the  com.mon  enemy  ;  thus 
endeavouring,  in  an  honourable  way,  to  inure  the  citizens  to 
war,  and  enrich  them  at  the  fame  time.     Accordingly  he  put 
to  fea  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail.     He  fent  fixty  of  thefe 
into  Egypt  to  the  aid  of  Amyrtpus.  andhimfelf  failed  with  the 
reft,  againft  the  iftand  of  Cyprus.     Artabazus  was  at  that  time 
in  thofe  feas,  with  a  fleet  of  tliree  hundred  fail;  and  Megaby- 
fus,  the  other  general  of  Artaxerxes,  with  an   army  of  three 
hundred   thoufand  men,   on  the  coafl:  of  Cilicia.     As  foon  as 
the  fquadron  which  Cimon  fent  into  Egypt  had  joined  his  fleet, 
he  failed  and  attacked  Artabazus,  and  took  an  hundred  of  his 
(hips.    He  funk  many  of  them,  and  chafed  the  reft  as  far  as  tlie 
coaft  of  Phoenicia.  But,  as  if  this  victory  had  been  only  a  pre- 
lude to  a  fecond,  he  made  a  defcent  on  Cilicia   in  his   return, 
attacked  Megabyfus,  defeated  him,   and  cut  to  pieces  a  prodi- 
gious nuiTiber  of  his  troops.     He  aftei  wards  returned  to   Cy- 
prus with  this  double  triumph,  andlaldfiege  to  Citium,  a  ftrong 
city   of  very   great  importance.     His  defign,  after  he  had  re- 
duced that  ifland,  was  to  fail  for  Egypt,  and  again  embroil  the 
affairs  of  the  Barbarians;  for  he  had  very  extenfive  views,  and 
meditated  no  lefs  a  projs6l  than  that  of  the  entire  fubverfion 
r,f  the  migh ly  empire  of  Perfia .    The  rumours  which  prevailed, 
that   Themillocles  v/as  to  command  agaimi  him,    added  freih 
Pre  to  his  courage;  and,  almoft  affured  of  fuccefs,  he  was  infi- 
nitely  pleafcd  with  the  occafion  of  trying  his  abilities  with  thofe 
of  that  general.     But  we^have  already  feen  that  Themiftocles 
laid  viuknt  hands  on  himfelf  about  this  time. 
¥  A.  M.  3554.    Ar/,.  J.  C.  450*     Plut-  in  Cim.  p.  490.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  73-  74- 
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•=  Artaxerxes,  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had  fuflained 
fuch  great  loffes,  refolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  Accordingly,  he  fent  orders  to  his  generals 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Athenians,  upon  the  moll  advan- 
tageous conditions  they  could.  Megabyfus  and  Artabazus  fent 
ambaffadors  to  Athens  to  propofe  an  accommodation.  Pleni- 
potentiaries were  chofen  on  both  fides,  and  Callias  was  at  the 
head  of  thofe  of  Athens.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  as 
follow:  I.  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Alia  fliould  enjoy 
their  liberty,  with  fuch  laws  and  forms  of  government  as  they 
fnould  think  fit  ro  choofe.  2.  That  no  Perfian  Ihip  of  war 
fhould  be  allowed  to  enter  the  feas  between  the  Cyanean  and 
Chelidonian  iflands,  that  is,  from  the  Euxine  fca  to  the  coafls 
of  Pamphilia.  3.  That  no  Perfian  general  fliould  march  any 
troops  within  three  days  march  of  thofe  feas.  4.  That  the 
Athenians  Ihould  not  invade  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Perfia.  .Thefe  articles  being  ratifietl  by  both  parties, 
peace  was  proclaimed. 

*  Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by 
the  Athenians,  had  lafted  fifty-one  years  complete,  and  in  which 
infinite  numbers  of  Perfians,  as  well  as  Greeks,  had  perillied. 

•  Whilft  this  treaty  was  negociating,  Cimon  died,  either  of 
ficknefs,  or  of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  the  fiege  of  Citium. 
When  he  was  near  his  end,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  fail 
with  the  fleet  immediately  for  Athens,  and  to  conceal  his  death 
with  the  utmoll  care.  Accordingly  this  was  executed  with  fo 
much  fecrecy,  that  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  allies  once  fuf- 
pedled  it ;  and  they  returned  fafe  to  Athens,  fl.ill  under  the 
conduct  and  aufpices  of  Cimon,  though  he  had  been  dead  above 
thirty  days. 

Cimon  was  univerfally  regretted*,  which  is  no  wonder,  fince 
he  was  poffeflTed  of  all  thofe  qualities  which  dignify  the  foul ;  the 
molt  tender  fon  ;  a  faithful  friend  ;  zealous  for  the  good  of  his 
country  ;  a  great  politician  5  an  accomplilhed  general ;  raodcH 
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when  railed  to  the  high  eft  employments  and  mcfl  diftinguilhed 
honours;  liberal  and  beneficent^alm:  ft  to  profufion  ;  linrplir,  and 
averfe  to  oftentation  of  every  kind,  even  in  the  midil  of  riches 
and  abundance  j  in  fine,  fo  great  a  lover  of  the  poor  citizens,  as 
to  fliare  his  whole  efiate  with  them,  without  being  afiiamed of 
fuch  ccmpanions  of  his  fortune.  Hiflory  mentions  no  ftatues 
or  monuments  eredtcd  to  his  memory,  nor  any  magniticcnt 
obfcauies  celebrated  after  his  death  :  But  the  greateft  honour 
that  could  be  paid  him,  was  the  lighs  and  tears  of  the  people  * ; 
thefe  were  permanent  and  lafting  ftatues,  which  are  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  or  the  injuries  of  time, 
and  endear  the  memory  of  the  good  and  virtuous  to  the  re- 
moteft  ages.  For  the  moft  fplendid  maufolaeums,  the  works  of 
brafs  and  marble  that  are  raifed  in  honour  of  wicked  great  men, 
are  dcfpifed  by  pofterity,  as  fepulchres  which  inclofe  nothing 
but  vile  duft  and  putrcfaftion. 

What  followed  proved  more  ftrongly  thelofs  which  Greece 
had  fuftaincd  by  his  death  ;  for  Cimon  was  the  laft  of  all  the 
Grecian  generals  who  did  any  thing  confiderable  or  glorious 
againft  the  Ba^i^arians.  Exci:ed  by  the  orators,  who  gained  the 
ftrongeft  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  fowcd  the 
feeds  of  divifion  in  their  public  aftemblies,  they  turned  their 
animofity  againft  each  other,  and  at  laft  proceeded  to  open  war, 
the  fatal  confequeuces  of  whicli  no  one  endeavoured  to  prevent , 
a  circumftance  that  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  king  of  I'ci- 
fia,  and  the  utmoft  prejudice  to  the  aftUirs  of  Greece. 

SECTIOM  X. 

"ThUCI'DIDES  is  opp'fed  to  PERICLES,   'ijc. 

1  HE  nobles  of  Athens  feeing  Pericles  raifed  to  the  higheft 
degree  of  power  ^,  and  far  above  all  the  reft  of  the  citizens, 
refoived  to  oppofe  him  with  a  man,  wiio,  in  fome  meafure, 
might  muke  head  againft  him,  and  prevent  his  authority  from 
growing  up  to   mona.chy.     Accordingly   they   oppofed   him 

e  Plut.  in  Per'cl.  p.  158 — 161. 
*  Hae  puTcherrimae  effigies  et  ir.aiifurae.  Nam,  quae  faxo  ftruuntur,  fi  judicium 
roRerorum  in  odium  vcfti'-^j^ro  fcjuldiris  fperuantur.    Tacit.  Anual.  1.  4.  c.  30- 
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with  Thucydides,  Cimon's  brother-in-law,  a  man  who  haddif- 
played  his  wifdom  on  numberlefs  occafions.  He,  indeed,  did 
not  polTefs  the  militar}'-  talents  info  eminent  a  degree  as  Peri- 
cles ;  but  then  he  had  as  great  an  influence  over  the  people  ; 
fhaping  their  opinions,  and  dire£ling  their  aflemblies  as  he 
pleafed  :  And  as  he  never  ftirred  out  of  the  city,  but  con- 
tinually combated  Pericles  in  all  his  defigns,  he  foon  rellored 
things  to  an  equilibrium.  On  the  other  fide,  Pericles  waa  fo- 
jicitous  of  pleafing  the  people  on  all  occafions,  and  flackened 
therein  more  than  ever;  ente.taiiing  them  as  often  as  pof- 
iible  with  (hews,  feflivals,  games,  and  other  diverfions. 

He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight  months  in  the 
year,  a  great  number  of  poor  citizens,  by  puttiiig  them  on 
board  a  fleet,  confifting  of  threefcore  fhips,  which  he  fitted 
out  every  year  ;  and  thereby  did  his  country  an  important 
fervice,  by  training  up  a  great  number  of  fcamcn  for  its  de- 
fence. He  alfo  planted'  ieveral  colonies  in  Cherfonefus,  in 
Naxos,  in- Andros,  and  among  the  Eifaltae  in  Thrace.  There 
was  a  very  noble  one  in  Italy,  of  which  we  fiiall  foon  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak,  and  which  built  Thurium.  Pericles  had  dif- 
ferent views  in  fettling  thefe  colonies,  befides  the  particular 
deli^n  he  might  have  of  gaining  the  affcdlions  [of  the  people 
by  that  means.  His  chief  motives  were,  to  clear  the  city  of 
a  great  number  of  idle  peifons  who  were  ever  ready  to  dillurb 
the  government  j  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  loweft  cl.tfs  of 
people,  who  before  were  unable  to  funfift  themfelves  ;  in  fine, 
to  awe  the  allies,  by  fettling  nr.tive  Athenians  among  them  as 
fo  many  garrifons,  which  might  prevent  their  engagmg  in 
any  meafures  contrary  to  the  intereil  of  that  people.  The 
Komans  afted  in  the  fame  manner-;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that 
io  wife  a  policy  v.as  one  of  the  molt  efledual  methods  uicd  by 
them  to  fecnre  tlie  tranquillity  of  the  l^ate. 

But  the  circumftaace  which  did  Pericles  the  grcatcfl;  honour 
r.\  the  fcnfcof  the  people,  was,  his  adorning  the  city  with  mag- 
nificent edifices  and  ether  works,  which  raifcd  the  admiration 
id  alloriilhiucht  of  all   forcignei's,  and  gJive  them  a  mighty 
iJea  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians.     It  is  furprifing,  that,  in 
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fo  fhort  a  fpace,  fo  many  works  of  architedure,  fculpture,  en- 
graving and  painting,  fhould  be  performed,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  carried  to  the  higheft  perfection  :  For  it  is  generally- 
found,  that  edifices,  raifed  in  hafre,  boaft  neither  a  folid  and 
durable  grace,  nor  the  regularity  required  in  works  of  an  ex- 
quiiitely  beautiful  kind.  Commonly,  nothing  but  length  of 
time,  joined  to  afliduous  labour,  can  give  them  fuch  a  flrength 
as  may  preferve,  and  make  them  triumph  over  ages  ;  and  this 
raifes  our  wonder  ftill  more  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Pericles, 
which  were  finiflied  with  fo  much  rapidity,  and  however  fub- 
ru1:ed  through  "fo  great  a  length  of  time.  For  each  of  thofe 
works,  the  very  inftant  it  was  finifhed,  h.ad  the  beauty  of  an 
antique  ;  and  at  this  time,  /.  c.  above  five  hundred  years  af- 
ter, fays  Plutarcli,  they  retain  a  frefnnefs  and  youth  as  if  iuH 
come  out  of  the  artift's  hand  ;  fo  happily  do  they  preferve 
the  graces  and  charms  of  novelty,  which  will  not  fufier  time 
to  diminifli  their  luftre  ;  as  if  an  ever-blooming  fpirit,  and  a 
foul  exempt  from  age,  v.'ere  difx\ifed  into  every  part  of  thofe 
works. 

Bat  that  circumftance,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world,  raifed  the  jcaloufy  of  the  people  againlt  Pericles. 
His  enemies  were  for  ever  crying  aloud  in  the  affemblies,  that 
it  was  diflionourable  to  the  Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
felves  the  bank  of  all  Greece,  which  he  had  fent  for  from  De- 
los,  wlsere  it  had  been  depolited  ;  that  the  allies  muft  nccef- 
farily  comider  fuch  rn  attempt  as  a  manifefl  tyranny,  when 
they  found  that  the  fums  which  had  been  extorted  from  them..^ 
upon  pretence  of  their  being  employtd  m  the  war,  were  laid 
out  by  the  Athei  ians  in  gilding  and  embelliflring  their  city, 
in  n^aking  magnificent  (iatues,  and  raifing  temples  that  cod 
millions.  They  did  not  amplify  on  thefe  occalions  ;  for  the 
temple  of  Minerva  only,  Called  the  Parthenone,  had  coil  three 
millions  of  iivres  *. 

Pericles,  on   the   contrary,  remonftra'ed   to  the  Athenians 

that  they  w-ere  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies  an  account  of  the 

monies  they  had  received  from  them ;  that  it  was  enough  they 

defended  them  from,  and  repulfed  the  Barbarians,  v/hilll  the 

About  145,000  1.  Sterling, 
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allies  furniflied  neither  foldiers,  horles,  nor  fliips  ;  and  were 
excufed  for  fonie  fums  of  money,  which,  from  the  inftant  they 
were  paid  in,  were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  donors,  but 
of  thofe  who  received  them  ;  provided  they  performed  the 
conditions  agreed  upon,  and  in  confideration  of  wliich  they 
were  received.  He  added,  that  as  the  Athenians  were  fuffi- 
ciently  provided  with  all  things  necefTary  for  war,  it  was  but 
jull,  that  they  fliould  employ  the  reft  of  their  riches  in  edi- 
fices and  other  works,  which,  when  finifhed,  would  give  im- 
mortal glory  to  their  city  ;  and  the  whole  time  they  were  car- 
rying on,  diftufed  a  plenty  of  all  things,  and  gave  breaft  to 
an  infinite  number  of  citizens  :  That  they  themfelves  had  all 
kinds  of  materials,  as  timber,  ftone,  brafs,  ivory,  gold,  ebony, 
and  cyprefs  wood  ;  and  all  forts  of  artificers  capable  of  work- 
ing them,  as  carpenters,  mafons,  fmiths,  ftonecutters,  dyers, 
goldfmiths  ;  artificers  in  ebony,  painters,  embroiderers,  and 
turners  ;  men  fit  to  condacl  their  naval  affairs,  as  merchants, 
failors,  and  experienced  pilots  ;  others  for  land-carriages,  as 
cartwrights,  waggoners,  carter^,  ropemakers,  pavers,  i^c.  That 
it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  ftate  to  employ  thefe  different 
artificers  and  workmen,  who,  as  fo  many  feparate  bodies,  form- 
ed, when  united,  a  kind  of  peaceable  and  domcftic  army, 
whofe  different  funftions  and  employ  nients  diffufed  gain  and 
incrcMfe  tlnoughout  all  fexes  and  ages  :  Laltly,  that  whilll 
men  of  lobuft  bodies,  and  of  an  age  fit  to  bear  arms,  whether 
foldiers  or  mariners,  and  thofe  wlio  were  in  the  different  gar- 
rifons,  werefnpporced  with  the  public  monies  ;  it  was  but  juft, 
that  the  reft  of  the  people  vv^ho  lived  in  the  city  fiiould  alio 
he  maintained  in  their  v/ay ;  and  that  as  all  were  members  of 
the  fame  republic,  they  all  ftiould  reap  die  fame  advantages, 
by  doing  it  fervices,  which,  though  of  a  different  kind,  did 
however  ail  contribute  to  its  fecurity  or  ornament. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm,  Pericles  offered 
to  defray  the  cxpence  of  all  thefe  things,  provided  it  fliould  be 
declaied  in  the  public  infcriptions,  that  he  only  had  been  at 
the  cliarge  of  them.  At  thefe  words  the  people,  eitlier  admir- 
ip.g  his  magnanimity,  or  fired  with  eumlation,  and  determined 
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not  to  let  him  engrofs  that  glory,  cried  with  one  voice,  that 
he  might  take  out  of  the  public  treafurj  all  the  funis  necefla- 
ry  for  his  purpofc. 

Phidias  the  celebrated  fculptor,  prefided  over  all  thelc 
works,  as  dirutlor-general.  It  was  he  who  particularly  call  the 
gold  *  and  ivory  ftatute  reprefenting  Pallas,  which  was  fo  highly 
valued  by  all  the  judges  of  antiquity.  There  arofe  an  ir.credi- 
ble  ardour  and  emulation  among  the  feveral  artificers,  who  all 
Urove  to  excel  each  other,  and  iuimortalize  their  names  by 
mafterpieces  of  art. 

The  odeon,  or  mufic-theatre,  which  hr.d  a  great  number  of 
feats  and  columns  within  it,  and  whofe  roof  giew  narrower  bj 
degrees,  and  terminated  in  a  point,  was  built,  as  hiftory  informs 
•us,  after  the  model  of  king  Xerxes's  tent,  according  to  the  di- 
re6lion  of  Pericles.  It  was  at  that  time  he  propofed,  with 
great  warmth,  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  mufi- 
cal  games  fliould  be  celebrated  on  the  feftival  called  Panthe- 
naea  ;  and  having  been  chofen  the  judge  and  diftributor  of  the 
prizes,  he  regulated  the  manr.er  in  which  nauiicians  fhould 
play  en  the  flute  and  the  lyre,  as  well  as  fing,  From  that 
time,  the  mufical  games  were  always  exhibited  in  this  theatre, 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the  beauty  and 
fplendor  of  thefe  works  were  admired,  the  greater  envy  and 
clamour  were  raifed  againfl  Pericles.  The  orators  of  the  oppo- 
fite  faction  were  eternally  exclaiming  againfl  him,  and  tearing 
his  chara6ler  to  pieces  ;  accufing  him  of  fquandering  the  pub- 
lic m.ouies,  and  laving  out  very  unfeafunably  the  revenues  of 
the  Hate  in  edifices,  whofe  magnificence  was  of  no  ufe.  At 
lad,  the  rupture  between  him  and  Thucydides  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  one  or  other  of  them  mufl  necelTarily  be  banilhed 
by  the  ofiracifrn.  Ke  got  the  better  of  Thucydides  ;  prevailed 
to  have  him  banifi-ied  ;  cruihed  by  that  means  the  faftion  which 
oppofed  him,  and  obtained  a  defpotic  authority  over  the  city 
and  government  of  Athens.  He  now  difpofed  at  pleafure  of  the 
public  monies,  troops,  and   fliips.     The  iflands  and  fea  were 

*  Non  J.Iinervae  Athenis  fadcae  amplitudine  utemur,  cum  ea  fit  cubitorum  xxvi. 
Ebcre  hacc  ct  auro  conflat.  Plin,  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5.  Thisftatute  was  twenty-fu.  cubits 
in  height. 
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fubje£l  to  lilm  ;  and  he  reigned  fingly  and  alone  in  that  wide 
domain,  which  extended,  not  only  over  the  Greeks,  but  the 
Barbarians  alfo,  and  which  was  cemented  and  ftrengthened  bj 
the  obedience  and  fidelity  of  the  conquered  nations,  by  the 
friendfliip  of  kings,  and  treaties  concluded  with  various  princes. 
Hiftorians  expatiate  greatly  on  the  magnificent  edifices  and 
other  works  with  v.hich  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  and  I  have 
related  faithfully  their  teftimony ;  but  I  cannot  fay  whether 
the  complaints  and  murmours  raifed  againll  him  were  very  ill 
grounded.  And  indeed,  was  it  juft  in  him  to  expend  in  fu- 
perfluous  buildings  and  vain  decorations,  the  imnienfe  *  fums 
intended  for  carrying  on  the  war  ;  and  would  it  not  have  beeu 
better  to  have  eafed  the  allies  of  part  of  the  contributions, 
which,  in  Pericles's  adminftration,  were  raifed  to  a  third  part 
more  than  before  ?  According  to  Cicero  *^,  fuch  edifices  and 
other  works  only  are  worthy  of  admiration,  as  are  of  ufe  to 
the  public, as  aquedudts,  city-walls,  citadels,  arfenals,  fea-ports ; 
and  to  thcf^  we  muft  add,  the  work  made  by  Pericles,  to  join 
Athens  to  the  port  of  Piraeus.  But  Cicero  obfei ves,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  Pericles  was  blamed  for  fquandering  away  the 
public  treafure,  merely  to  embellidi  the  city  with  fuperfiuous 
ornaments.  *  PI  ito,  who  formed  a  judgement  of  things,  not 
from  their  outward  fplendor,  but  from  truth,  obferves,  after 
his  mafter  Socrates,  that  Pericles,  with  all  his  grand  edifices 
and  other  works,  had  not  improved  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
citizens  in  virtue,  but  rather  corrupted  the  purity  and  fimpli- 
city  of  their  ancient  manners. 

• 

SECTION  XI. 

Pericles  changes  his  Conduct  with  regard  to  the  People. 

W  HEN  Pericles  faw  him  inyefled  with  the  v-/hole  authority 
he  began  to  change  his  behaviour  ^.  He  now  was  not  fo  mild 
and  tractable  as  before,  nor  did  he  fubmit  or  abandon  himfelf 

f  Offic.  1.  ii.  n.  60.         g  In  Georg.  p.  515.  In  Alcib.  c.  i.  p.  II9. 
h  Plut.  in  Peiic.  p.  161. 

*  They  amounted  to  upward*  of  ten  millions  French  money. 
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any  longer  to  the  whims  and  caprice  of  the  geople,  as  fo  many 
winds  ;  but  drawing  in,  fays  Plutarch,  the  reins  of  this  too 
loofe  popular  government,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fcrew 
up  the  firings  cf  an  inflrument  when  too  flack,  he  changed 
it  into  an  ariflccracy,  or  rather  a  kind  of  monarchy,  without 
departing,  however,  from  the  public  good.  Choof.ng  always 
what  was  moll  expedient,  and  becoming  irreproachable  in  all 
things,  he  gained  fo  mighty  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  he  turned  and  dire£lcd  them  at  pleafure. 
Sometimes,  by  his  bare  counfel,  and  by  perfuafive  methods,  he 
would  win  them  over  gently  to  his  will,  and  gain  their  affent 
fpontaneoufly  ;  at  other  times,  when  he  found  them  obftinate, 
he  W'ould  in  a  manner  drag  them  forward  againft  their  will,  to 
thofe  things  which  were  for  their  good  ;  imitating  on  this  oc- 
cafion  alkilful  phyfician,  who,  in  a  tedious  and  ilubborn  difeale, 
knows  what  times  are  proper  for  him  to  indulge  his  patient 
in  innocent  medicaments  that  are  pleafing  ;  In  order  after  to 
adminifter  thofe  of  a  llrong  and  violent  nature,  which  indeed 
put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone  capable  of  reftoring  his  health. 

And  indeed,  it  is  manlfefl  that  the  ntmoll  flcill  and  abilities 
were  lequired  to  manage  and  govern  a  populace,  haughty 
from  their  power,  and  exceedingly  capricious  ;  and  on  this  oc- 
cafion  Pericles  fucceeded  wonderfully.  He  ufed  to  employ, 
according  to  the  different  fituatlon  of  things,  fometimes  hope, 
and  at  other  times  fear,  as  a  double  helm,  eitlier  to  check  the 
wild  tranfports  and  flarts  of  the  people,  or  to  raife  them  when 
dejefted  and  defponding.  By  this  condudl  he  fhewed  that 
eloquence,  as  Plato  obferves,  is  only  the  art  of  directing  tlj^ 
minds  of  people  at  will  ;  and  that  the  chief  excellency  of  this 
art  confiits  in  moving,  feafonably,  the  various  pafTions,  whe- 
ther gentle  or  violent  ;  which  being  to  the  foul  what  firings 
are  to  a  mufical  Inftrumeiit,  need  only  be  touched  by  an  Inge- 
nious and  Ikilful  hand  to  produce  tlicir  cfTecl. 

It  muft  neverthelefs   be   confcfTcd,  that    the  clrcumflance 
which  gave   Pericles  this  great   authority,  was,  not  only  the  ' 
force  of  his  eloquence,  but,  as  Thucydidcs  obferves,  the  re- 
putation of  his  life,  and  great  probity. 
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'  Plutarch  points  out  in  Pericles,  one  quality  whidh  is  very 
eflential  to  ftatefmen  ;  a  quality  well  adapted  to  win  tne  efteem 
and  confidence  of  the  public,  and  which  fuppofes  a  great  fu- 
perioriry  of  mind  ;  and  that  is,  for  a  man  to  be  fully  pcr- 
fuaded  that  he  wants  the  counftls  of  others,  and  is  not  able  to 
manage  and  direct  all  things  alone  :  to  aiTociate  witli  himfelC 
perfons  of  merit  in  his  labours  ;  to  employ  each  of  thefe  ac- 
cording to  his  talents  ;  and  to  leave  them  the  management  of 
fmali  matters,  which  only  confume  time,  and  deprive  him  of 
the  liberty  of  mind,  fo  neceflary  in  the  conduft  of  important 
affairs.  Such  a  condu£l,  fays  Plutarch,  is  produ£tive  of  two 
advantages.  Firft,  it  extinguillies  or  at  leaft  breaks  the  force 
of  envy  and  jealoufy,  by  dividing,  in  fome  nieafure,  a  power, 
which  is  grating  and  offenfive  to  us  when  we  lee  it  united  in 
one  fingle  pcrfon,  as  if  all  merit  centred  in  him  alone.  Se- 
condly, it  advances  and  facilitates  the  execution  of  atfairs.  and 
makes  tlieir  fuccefs  more  certain,  Plutarch,  the  better  to  ex- 
plain his  thoughts,  employs  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  com- 
parifon.  The  hand,  fays  he,  which,  from  its  being  divided 
into  five  fingers,  fo  far  from  being  weaker,  is  the  ftronger,  the 
more  active,  and  better  adapted  to  motion  on  that  very  ac- 
count. It  is  the  fame  of  a  ftatcfman,  who  has  the  fkill  to  di- 
vide his  cares  and  functions  in  a  proper  manner,  and  who  by 
that  means  makes  his  authority  more  a^ive,  more  extenfive 
and  decifive  :  Whereas  tlie  indifcreet  fire  of  a  narrow-minded 
man,  who  takes  umbrage  at,  and  is  for  engrofling  all  things, 
fcrves  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to  fet  his  weakncfs  and  incapa- 
city in  a  ilronger  light,  and  to  difconcert  his  affuirs.  But  Pe- 
ricles, fays  Plutarch,  did  not  aft  in  this  manner.  Like  a 
Ikilfnl  pilot,  who,  though  he  (lands  almoft  motionlefs  himfelf, 
however,  puts  every  thing  in  motion,  and  will  fometimes  leat 
fubaltcrn  officers  at  the  helm  ;  fo  Pericles  was  the  foul  of  the 
government ;  and,  feeming  to  do  nothing  of  himfelf,  he  ac- 
tuated and  governed  all  things  ;  employing  the  eloquence  of 
one  man,  the  credit  and  intercft  of  another,  the  prudence  of 
a  third,  the  bravery  and  courage  of  a  fourth,  and  fo  on. 

i  Pint,  ill  praer.  de  iv-p.  g-r.  p.  ?l  t. 
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^  To  v(fhat  has  been  here  related,  we  may  :\.M  another  qua- 
lity which  is  no  lefs  rare  and  valuable,  I  mean,  a  noble  and 
difinterefted  foul.  Pericles  had  fo  great  a  difinclination  to  the 
receiving  of  gifts,  fo  utter  a  contempt  for  riches,  and  was  fo 
far  above  all  rapacioufnefs  and  avarice,  that  though  he  had 
raifed  Athens  to  the  richeft  and  mofl  flourifliing  Hate  ;  though 
his  power  had  furpaffed  that  of  many  tyrants  and  kings  ; 
though  he  had  long  difpofed  in  an  abfolute  manner  of  the 
treafures  of  Greece  ;  he  did  not  however  add  a  fingle  drachm 
to  the  ellate  he  inherited  from  his  father.  This  was  the  fource, 
the  true  caufe  of  the  fupreme  authority  of  Pericles  in  the  re- 
public ;  the  juft  and  deferved  fruit  of  his  integrity  and  per- 
fe6l  difmtereftednefs. 

It  was  not  only  for  a  few  iliort  moments,  nor  durin?  tlie 
firft  heats  of  favour,  which  are  generally  fhort-lived,  that  he 
preferved  his  authority.  He  maintained  it  forty  years,  not- 
withdanding  the  oppofition  of  Cimon,  of  Tolmides,  of  Thu- 
cydides,  and  many  others,  who  had  all  declared  againft  him  ; 
and  of  thefe  forty  years  he  fpent  fifteen  without  a  rival,  from 
the  time  of  Thucydides's  banifliment,  and  difpofed  all  affairs 
with  abfolute  power.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  midll  of  this  fu- 
preme authority,  which  he  had  rendered  perpetual  and  unli- 
mited in  his  own  perfon,  his  foul  was  always  fuperior  to  the 
charms  and  allurements  of  wealth,  though  he  never  negle6led 
improving  his  eRate  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  For  Pericles 
did  not  a£t  like  thofe  rich  men,  who,  notwithflanding  their 
immenfe  revenues,  either  through  negligence  or  want  of  oeco- 
nomy,  or  the  expenccs  of  pride  and  folly,  are  always  poor  in 
the  midft  of  their  riches  ;  unable  and  unwilling  to  do  the  leafl 
fervice  to  their  virtuous  friends,  or  their  faithful  and  zealous 
domeflics  ;  and  at  laft  die  in  every  one's  debt,  whence  their 
name  and  memory  arc  had  in  the  utmoft  deteftation  by  their 
unfortunate  creditors.  I  fhall  not  expatiate  on  another  ex- 
treme, to  whicli  this  negligence  and  vvant  cf  oeconomy  gene- 
rally lead,  I  mean,  rapine,  a  love  of  gifts  and  exailions  ;  for 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the  public  monies,  the 

k  Plut.  in  vit.  Peru!,  p.  i6i,  i6a. 
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maxim  of  Tacitus  takes  place  *,  viz.  that  when  a  man  has 
fquandcred  away  his  eflate,  he  then  makes  it  his  whole  Itudy 
to  retrieve  the  lofs  of  it  bj  all  forts  of  methods,  not  excepting 
the  moft  criminal. 

Pericles   knew  much  better  the  ufe  a  ftatefman  ou^ht  to 
make  of  riches.     He   was  fenfible   that   he   ought  to  expend 
them  in  ^he  fervice  of  the   public,  fuch   as  the  procuring  of 
able  men  to  afUll  him  in  the  adminiflration  ;  the  relieving  good 
officers,  who  too  often  are  in  unhappy  circumilances  ;  the  re- 
warding and  encouraging  merit  of  every  kind,  and  a  thoufand 
fuch  things  ;  to  which  doubtlefs,  either  on  account  of  the  ex- 
quifite  joy  they  give,  or  the  folid  glory  that  refults  from  them, 
no  one  will  be  fo  thoughtlefs   as  to  compare  the  expences  la- 
vlfhed  away  in  entertainments,  equipages,  or  gaming.    In  this 
view,  Pericles  managed  his  eftate  with  the  utmoll:  ©economy; 
having  himfelf  taught  one  of  his  old  fervants  to  take  care  of  his 
domeftic  concerns ;  and  he  always  had  the  account  brought  him, 
at  ftated  times,  of  all  things  that  had  been  received  as  well  as 
expended  ;  confining  himfelf  and  his  family  to  a  decent  fub- 
fiftence,  from  which  he  banifhcd  feverely   all  fuperfluities  of 
a  vain  and  ollentatious  kind,  fuitable  to  his  eflate  and  condi- 
tion. This  way  of  life,  indeed,  did  no  way  pleafe  his  children 
when  they  were  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  much  lefs  his 
wife.     They  thought  Pericles  did  not  live  at   a  fufficient  ex- 
pence  for  perfons  of  their  rank  ;  and  murmured  at   that  low 
fordid  ©economy,  as   they   called  it,  which  carried   no  air  of 
the  plenty  which  generally  reigns  in  houfes  where  riches  and 
authority  are  united.     However,  Pericles  had  little  regard  to 
thefe  complaints,  and  directed  his  views  to  things  of  much 
greater  importance. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  improper  to  apply  on  this  occalion, 
a  very  jufc  remark  of  Plutarch,  in  his  parallel  of  Ariftides  and 
Cato.  ,  After  faying  that  political  virtue,  or  the  art  of  govern- 
ing cities  and  kingdoms,  is  the  greateft  and  mofl  perfedl  that 
man  can  acquire,  he  adds,  that  oeconomy  is  not  one  of  the 
moft  inconfiderable  branches  of  this  virtue.     And  indeed,  as 

*  Si  ambitione  aerarium  exhauferimus,  per  fcelera  fuppknduni  erit.     Tacit, 
Anoal.  1.  ii.  c.  38. 
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riches  are  one  of  the  mea-n:  which  may  mofl  contribute  to  the 
fecurity  or  ruin  of  a  ftate  ;  the  art  that  teaches  to  difpofe  of, 
and  make  a  good  ufe  of  them,  and  which  is  called  oecouomy, 
is  certainly  a  branch  of  the  art  of  policy  ;  and  not  one  of  the 
mod  inconfiderable  branches  of  it,  iince  great  wifdom  is  re- 
quired, in  order  to  the  obferving  a  juft  medium  on  thefe  oc- 
cauons,  and  to  the  banifliing  poverty  and  too  great  opulence 
from  a  cr.ii  try.  It  is  this  art,  which  avoiding  induftrioufly 
all  trifling  and  needlefs  expences,  prevents  a  magiftrate  from 
beine  forced  to  overburden  a  people  with  taxes  ;  and  keeps 
always  in  referve,  in  the  public  coFers,  monies  fufficient  for 
the  fupporting  a  war  that  may  break  out,  or  for  providing 
againfl  any  unforefeen  accident.  Now,  what  is  faid  of  a  king- 
dom or  of  a  city,  may  be  applied  to  particular  perfons.  For  a  : 
city,  which  is  compofed  of  an  alTeroblage  of  houfes,  and  which 
forms  a  whole  of  feveral  parts  united,  is  either  powerful  or 
weak  when  taken  together,  in  proportion  as  all  the  members 
of  which  it  confifts,  are  powerful  or  weak.  Pericles  certain- 
ly acquitted  himfelf  well  with  regard  to  that  part  of  this  fci- 
ence  which  relates  to  the  government  of  a  family :  But  I  do 
not  knov/  whether  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  his  adminift ration 
of  the  public  revenues. 

SECTION  XII. 

Jealousy  and  Contests  arije  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  refpect  to  his  domeftic 
concerns  ' :  And  he  was  no  lefs  famous  for  his  adminillratlon 
of  public  affairs.  The  Lacedaemonians  beginning  to  grow 
jealous  of  the  profperity  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  take  um- 
brage at  it  ;  Pericles,  to  infpire  his  citizens  v/ith  greater  cour- 
age and  magnanimity,  publilhed  a  decree,  importing,  that  or- 
ders fhould  be  fent  to  all  the  Greeks,  inhabiting  either  Eu- 
rope or  Afia,  and  to  all  the  cities  great  or  fmall,  to  fend  im- 
mediately their  deputies  or  reprefentatives  to  Athen*,  to  exa- 
mine and  debate  on  ways  and  means  to  rebuild  the  tern- 
1  Plut.  in  Fcricl.  p.  1 6:. 
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pies  that  had  been  burnt  by  the  Barbarians  ;  to  perform  the 
facrifices,  which  they  had  engaged  themfelves  to  ofrer  up,  for 
the  prefervation  and  fafcty  of  Greece,  when  war  was  carrying 
on  againft  them  ;  as  alfo,  to  confider  on  the  nccelT;\ry  expedi- 
ents for  ef^ablifliing  fuch  an  order  and  difcipline  in  their  na- 
vy, that  all  fhips  might  fail  in  fafety,  and  the  Greeks  live  ia 
peace  one  with  another. 

Accordingly  twenty  perfons  were  cliofen  for  this  embafly, 
each  of  whom  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  old.  Five  of  thefe 
>ivere  fent  to  the  lonians  and  Dorians  of  Afia,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  iflands  as  far  as  Lefbos  and  Rhodes  ;  five  to  the 
countries  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Thrace,  as  far  as  Byzantium. 
Five  were  ordered  to  go  to  Boeotia,  to  Phocis,  and  Pelopon- 
nefus  ;  and  from  thence,  by  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  to 
proceed  to  the  feveral  cities  of  the  upper  continent  as  far  as 
Acarnania  and  Ambracia.  The  laft  five  were  ordered  to  crofs 
Euboea,  and  to  go  to  the  people  of  mount  Oeta,  and  thofe  of 
the  gulf  of  Malea,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phtliiotis,  of 
Achaia,  and  of  Thell'aly  ;  to  induce  the  feveral  nations  to 
come  to  the  affembly  convened  in  Atliens,  and  to  afliil  at  the 
debates  which  fliould  be  there  carried  on  concerning  peace, 
and  the  general  affairs  of  Greece.  I  judged  it  necefiary  to  en- 
ter into  this  detail,  as  it  fliews  how  far  the  power  of  ti,e 
Greeks  extended,  and  the  authority  which  the  Athenians  en- 
joyed  among  them. 

But  all  thefe  felicitations  were  in  vain  ;  the  cities  not  fend- 
ing their  deputies,  which,  according  to  hlftorians,  was  owing 
to  the  oppofition  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  a  circumllance 
we  are  not  to  wonder  at.  They  were  fenfible,  that  Pericles's 
defign  was,  to  have  Athens  acknowledged  as  millrefs  and  fo- 
verelgn  of  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  ;  and  Laccdacmon  was 
far  from  allowing  it  that  honour.  A  fecret  leaven  of  diifen- 
tion  had,  for  feme  years,  begun  to  dillurb  the  tranquillity  of 
Greece;  and  we  Ihall  find  by  the  fequel,  that  difgufts  aug- 
mented continually. 

Pericles  had  acquired  great  fatne  for  the  wifdom  with.wliich 
he  formed  and  cond ailed  his  enterprifei.     The  troops  rtfpol- 
r~    • 
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ed  the  hlgliefl  cojiiidence  in  him.  and  whenever  thej  followed 
him,  afTured  themfelves  of  fuccefs.  His  chief  maxim  of  war 
was,  never  to  venture  a  battle  unlefs  he  were  almoft  certain  of 
vI6lorj,  and  not  to  lavifh  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  He  ufed 
to  fay  frequently,  that  were  it  in  his  power,  they  ihould  be  im- 
mortal ;  that  when  trees  wei^e  felled,  they  {hoot  to  life  again  in 
a  little  time  ;  but  when  once  men  die,  they  are  loll  for  ever. 
A  victory  that  was  only  the  effect  of  a  happy  temerity,  ap- 
peared to  him  as  little  worthy  of  praife,  though  it  often  was 
much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  did  him  great 
honour,  and  was  of  great  advantage  to  all  the  Greeks  of  that 
country  ;  for  he  not  only  ftrengthened  the  Grecian  cities  of 
that  peninfula,  by  the  colonies  of  Athenians  which  he  carried 
thither,  but  alfo  ihut  up  the  iiihmus  with  a  ftrong  wall,  with 
forts  at  proper  diftances  from  fea  to  fea  ;  fccuring  by  that 
means  the  whole  country  from  the  perpetual  incurfions  of  the 
Thracians,  who  wese  very  near  neighbours  to  it. 

He  alfo  failed  with  an  hundred  Ihips  round  Peloponnefus, 
fpreading  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  arms  wherever  he  came, 
the  fuccefs  of  which  was  not  once  interrupted'  on  this  occa- 
fion. 

He  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  with  a  large, 
■well-manned,  and  magnificent  fleet ;  and  granted  the  Grtcian 
cities  all  they  thought  fit  to  alk  of  him.  At  the  fame  time  he 
difplayed  to  the  Barbarian  nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  to 
their  kings  and  princes,  the  greatnefs  of  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  ;  and  proved  to  their.,  by  the  fecurity  with  which 
he  failed  to  all  parts,  that  they  polTeffed  the  empire  of  the 
leas  without  a  rival. 

^  But  fo  conftant  and  fliining  a  fortune  began  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  Athenians.  Intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  their 
power  and  grandeur,  they  now  revolved  notliing  but  the  bold- 
ell  and  moll  lofty  projects.  They  were  for  ever  talking  of 
new  attempts' upon  Egypt;  of  attacking  the  maritime  provin- 
ces of  the  great  king  ;  qi  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicilj',  a 
fatal  and  unhappy  dtlign,  wliich  :.t  that  time  did  not  take  ef- 

tti  riut.  in  Perkl.  p.  1 64. 
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fe£l,  though  it  was  revived  foon  after  ;  and  to  extend  their  con- 
quefts  towards  Hetruria  on  one  fide,  and  Carthage  on  the  o- 
ther.  Pericles  was  far  from  giving  into  fuch  idle  views,  or 
fupporting  them  v/ith  his  credit  and  approbation.  On  the 
contrary,  his  whole  ftudj  was  to  damp  that  reftlefs  ardor,  and 
check  an  ambition  which  no  longer  knew  either  bonds  or 
meafure.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Athenians  ought  to 
employ  their  forces  for  the  future,  only  in  fecuring  and  pre- 
ferving  their  prefent  acquilitions  ;  and  he  thought  he  had 
gained  a  great  point,  in  reilraining  the  power  of  the  Lacedae. 
monians,  the  reducing  of  which  he  always  meditated;  and  this 
was  particularly  feen  in  the  facred  war. 

"  This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  raifed  on  ac- 
count of  Delphos.  The  Lacedaemonians,  having  entered  arm- 
ed into  the  country  where  that  temple  is  (ituated,  had  difpof- 
feffed  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  fuperintendence  of  that  tem- 
ple, and  bellowed  it  on  the  Delphians.  .  As  foon  as  they  left 
it,  Pericles  went  thither  with  an  army,  and  reflored  the  Pho- 
cenfes. 

The  Euboeans  having  rebelled  at  the  fame  tinje,  Pericles 
was  obliged  to  march  thither  with  an  army.  He  was  no  foon- 
er  arrived  there,  but  news  was  brouglit,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Megara  had  taken  up  arms  ;  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
head^  by  Piidonax  their  king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  At- 
tica. ?yhis  obliged  him  to  quit  Eubcea,  and  to  go  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition  to  defend  his  country.  The  Lacedaemonian 
army  being  retired,  he  returned  againft  the  rebels,  and  again 
fubjedlediall  the  cities  of  Euboea  to  the  Athenians. 

"  After  this  expedition,  a  truce  for  thirty  years  was  conclud- 
ed between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  This  treaty 
reftored  things  to  a  tranquillity  for  the  prefent :  But  as  it  did  pot 
defcend  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  cure  tlie  jcaloufy  and  en- 
mity of  the  two  nations,  this  calm  was  not  of  long  duration. 
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SECTION  XIII. 
Netv  Subjects  of  Contention  between  the  two  Nations. 

1.  HE  Athenians  p,  fix  years  after,  took  up  arms  againft  Samos 
in  favour  of  Miletus.  Thefe  two  cities  were  contefting  for 
that  of  Priene,  to  which  each  claimed  a  riglit.  It  is  pretend- 
ed, that  Pericles  fomented  this  war  to  pleafe  a  famous  courte- 
zan, of  whom  he  was  very  fond  ;  her  name  was  Afpafia,  a  na- 
tive of  Miletus.  After  feveral  events  and  battles,  Pericles  be- 
{leged  the  capital  of  the  iOand  of  Samos.  It  is  faid,  that  this 
v.'as  tlie  firfl.  time  he  ufed  military  engines,  as  battering-rams 
and  tortoifes,  invented  by  Artemon  the  engineer,  who  was 
lame,  and  therefore  was  alfo  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  bat- 
teries, whence  he  was  furnamed  Periphortus.  The  ufe  of 
jthefe  machines  had  been  long  known  in  the  eall.  The  Sami- 
ans,  after  fuftaining  a  nine  months  fiege,  furrendered  :  Pericles 
raifed  their  walls,  difpoffeffed  them  of  their  fhips,  and  demand- 
ed immenfe  fums  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war.  Part  of 
this  fum  they  paid  down  ;  agreed  to  difourfe  the  reft  at  a  cer- 
tain time ;  and  gave  hoftages  by  way  of  fecurity  for  the  payment. 

After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles  b^ing  returned  to  A- 
thens,  buried  in  a  fplendid  manner  all  who  had  lofb  their  lives 
in  this  war,  and  pronounced  in  perfon  the  funeral  oration  over 
their  graves.  This  cuftom,  which  he  firft  introduced,  was  af- 
terwards regularly  obferved.  The  fenate  of  the  Areopagus  al- 
ways appointed  the  orator  on  thefe  occafions.  He  was  chc- 
fen,  ten  years  after,  for  the  like  ceremony,  in  the  beginning 
pf  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

^  Pericles,  who  forefaw  that  a  rupture  would  foon  enfue  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  advifed  the  former 
to'  fend  aid  to  the  people  of  Corcyra,  whom  the  Corinthians 
had  invaded ;  and  to  win  over  to  their  interefh  that  ifland, 
which  wis  lb  very  formidable   at  fea  ;  foretelling  them,  that 

p  A.  M.  :-564.  Ant.  J.  C.  440.  Thucyd.  I.i.  p.  75,  76.  Diod.  I.  xii.  p.  88,  89. 
Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  165 — 167. 
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they  would  be  attacked  bj  the  Peloponefians.  The  occafion 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth, 
which  gave  rife  to  that  of  Peloponnefus,  one  of  the  mod  con- 
iiderable  events  in  th    Grec  an  hiflory,  was  as  foUo-.vs. 

*  Epidamnanrij  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia  among  the 
Taulantii,  was  a  colony  of  Corcyrans,  founded  by  Plialius  of 
Corinth.  This  city  growing,  in  time,  very  large  and  popu- 
lous, divilions  arofe  in  it,  and  the  common  people  expelled  the 
molt  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  went  over  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  infefted  them  greatly  with  their  incurfions.  la 
this  extremity  they  firll  had  recourfe  to  tlie  Corcyrans  ;  and 
being  refufed  by  them,  they  addrefled  the  Corthians,  who 
took,  them  under  their  prcteclion,  fent  fuccours  to,  and  fettled 
other  inhabitants  in  it.  But  tliey  did  not  continue  long  un- 
raoleiled  there  ;  the  Corcyrans  befieged  it  witli  a  large  ileet. 
The  people  of  Corinth  haflened  to  its  aid  ;  but  having  been  de- 
feated at  fea,  the  city  furrendered  that  very  day,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  foreigners  fliould  be  flaves,  and  the  Corintliians 
prifoners,  till  further  orders.  The  Corcjnans  erected  a  trophy, 
murdered  all  their  prifoners  except  the  Corinthians,  and  laid 
wafte  the  whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  raifed  a  greater 
army  than  the  former,  and  fitted  out  a  new  fleet.  The  peo^ 
pie  of  Corcyra,  finding  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  niake 
head  alone  againft  fuch  powerful  enemies,  fent  to  the  Athe- 
nians to  delii-e  their  alliance.  The  treaty  of  peace,  concluded 
between  the  Hates  of  Greece,  left  fiich  Grecian  cities  as  had 
not  declared  themfelves,  the  liberty  of  joining  whom  they  plea- 
fed,  or  of  itanding  neuter.  This  the  Corcyrans  had  hitherto 
done  ;  judging  it  their  intereft  not  to  efpoufe  any  party  ;  incon- 
fequence  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  without  allies.  T.'iey 
now  fent  for  this  purpofe  to  Athens,  which  tlie  Corintlnans 
hearing,  they  alfo  fent  deputies  thither.  The  aifair  was  de- 
bated with  great  warmth  in  prefence  of  the  peoplcj  who  heard 
the  reafons  on  both  fides,  and  it  was  twjce  put  to  the  vote  iu 
tlie  affembly.  The  Athenians  declared  the  firft  time  in  favour 

Pij 

**  This  cify  was  afterwards  called  Dyrrachlura  . 
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of  the  Corinthians  ;  but  afterwards  changing  their  opinion, 
(:'.oubtlef3  on  the  remo  nil  ranees  of  Pericles,)  thej  received  the 
Corcyrans  into  their  alliance.  However,  they  did  not  go  fo 
far  as  to  conclude  a  league  offenlive  and  defenfive  with  them  ; 
for  they  could  not  declare  war  againfl  Corinth,  without  break- 
ing at  tlie  fame  time  v/ith  all  Peloponnefus  ;  but  only  agreed 
to  fuccour  each  other  mutually,  in  cafe  they  Ihould  be  attack- 
ed, either  perfonally,  or  in  their  allies.  Their  real  defign  was, 
to  fct  thofe  two  dates,  very  powerful  by  fea,  at  variance  ;  and 
;:iiter  each  (bould  have  exhaufted  the  other,  by  a  tedious  war, 
to  triumph  over  the  weakefl  ;  For  at  that  time  there  were  but 
three  flates  in  Greece,  who  poffclTed  powerful  fleets  ;  and  thefe 
v/ere  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Corcyra.  They  alfo  had  a  defign 
on  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  tiieir  taking  the  ifland  of  Corcyra 
would  very  much  promote. 

On  this  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  v^ith  the  Corcyrans, 
^nd  accordingly  fent  them  ten  gallies,  but  with  an  order  for 
them  not  to  engage  the  Corinthians,  luilefs  they  lliould  firlt 
invade  the  ifland  of  Corcyra,  or  fome  other  place  belonging 
to  their  allies  :  This  precaution  was  ufed,  in  order  that  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  thefe  orders.  A  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Corcyrans  and  the  Corinthians,  near  the 
ifland  of  Sibotis,  oppoflte  to  Corcyra  :  It  was  one  of  the  moll 
confiderable,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  fliips,  that  ever  was 
fought  between  the  Greeks.  The  cldvantage  was  almofl  equal 
on  both  fides.  About  the  end  of  the  battle,  as  night  was  draw- 
ing on,  tv.'enty  Athenian  gallies  came  up.  The  Corcyrans, 
■with  his  reinforcement,  failed  next  day  by  day-break  towards 
the  port  of  Sibotis,  whither  the  Corinthians  had  retired,  to  fee 
if  they  would  venture  a  fecond  engagement.  However,  the 
latter  contented  themfelves  with  failing  away  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, without  fighting.  Both  parties  erected  a  trophy  in  the  ifland 
of  Sibotis,  each  afcribing  the  victory  to  hiinfelf. 

^  From   this  war  arofe  another,   which   occafioned  an  open 
rupture  between   the   Athenians   and  Corinthians,   and  after= 
^"ards  the  war  of  Peloponnefus.     Potidaea,  a  city  of  Macedo- 
r  Thucyd,  !,  i.  p.  3; — 43.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  <)Zi  91- 
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nia,  was  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  which  fent 
iTiagiftratcs  thither  annually  ;  but  it  was  dependent  at  that  time 
en  Athens,  and  paid  tribute  to  it.  The  Athenians  fearing 
this  city  would  revolt,  and  prevail  with  the  reft  of  the  Thra- 
cian  allies  to  join  them,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  dcmo- 
lilh  their  walls  on  the  fide  nextPallene  j  to  deliver  hoilages  to 
them  as  fureties  for  their  fidelity  5  and  to  fend  back  the  magi- 
flrates  which  Corinth  had  given  them.  Demands  of  fo  unjufl 
a  nature  only  fomented  the  revolt.  *  The  Potidaeans  declar- 
ed againft  the  Athenians,  and  feveral  neighbouring  cities  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Both  Athens  and  Corinth  armed  and  font 
forces  thither.  The  two  armies  engaged  near  Potidaea,  and 
that  of  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage.  Alcibiades,  who  was 
then  very  young,  and  Socrates  his  mafi:er,  fignalized  themfelves 
on  this  occafion.  It  is  fomething  very  fingular,  to  fee  a  phi- 
lofopher  put  on  his  coat  of  mail,  as  well  as  to  confider  his 
behaviour  and  conduct  in  battle.  There  was  not  a  foldier  ia 
the  whole  army  who  fo  refolutely  fupported  all  the  toils  and 
fatigues  of  the  campaign  as  Socrates.  Hunger,  thirfl:,  and 
cold,  were  enemies  he  had  long  accufi:omed  himfelf  to  defpife 
and  fubdue  with  eafe.  Thrace,  the  fcene  of  this  expedition, 
was  a  frozen  region.  Whilfl  the  other  foldiers,  covered  with 
thicic  clothes  and  warm  furs,  lay  clofe  in  their  tents,  and  fcarce 
ever  dared  to  fiir  out  of  them,  Socrates  ufed  to  come  into  the 
open  air  as  thin  clad  as  ufual,  and  bare-footed.  His  gaiety 
and  wit  were  the  life  all  tables;  and  induced  others  to  put 
the  glafs  round  clieerfally,  though  he  himfelf  never  dranic 
wine  to  excefs.  When  the  armies  engaged,  he  performed  his 
duty  to  a  miracle.  Alcibiades  having  been  thrown  down  and 
wounded,  Socrates  placed  himfelf  before  hfm,  defended  him 
valiantly,  and,  in  fight  of  the  whole  army,  prevented  him  and 
his  arms  from  being  taken  by  thie  enemy.  The  prize  of  valour 
was  juflly  due  to  Socrates  ;  but  as  the  generals  feemed  inclined 
to  decree  it  to  Alcibiades,  on  account  of  his  illuftrious  birth, 
Socrates,  who  only  fought  for  opportunities  to  inflame  him  with 
defire  of  true  glory,  coniributed  more  than  any  other  perfon, 

Piij 
8  Plut.  in  Convlv.  p.  219,  «J0.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  1 94. 
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t>y  the  noLle  eulogium  he  made  on  his  courage,  to  caufe  the 
crown  and  complete  fuit  of  armour,  which  was  the  prize  of 
valour,  to  be  adjudged  to  Alcihiades. 

Notwithftanding  the  lofs  which  the  Corinthians  had  fuftain- 
ed  in  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Potidaea  did  not  change 
their  conducl.  The  city  was  therefore  befieged.  ^  The  Co- 
rinthians, fearing  to  lofe  a  place  of  fo  much  importance,  ad- 
drefled  their  allies  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  ;  who,  all  in  con- 
junflion  with  them,  fent  a  deputation  to  Lacedaemon,  to  com- 
plain of  the  Athenians,  as  having  infringed  the  articles  of 
peace.  The  Lacedaemonians  admirtcd  them  to  audience  in 
one  of  their  ordinary  anemblies.  The  people  of  i^.gioa,  though 
very  much  difgufled  at  the  Athenians,  did  not  fend  a  deputa- 
tion publicly  thither,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  a  repitblic 
to  which  they  were  fubje£l,  but  they  acted  in  fecret  as  ftrenu- 
oufly  as  the  refl.  The  Megarians  complained  vehemently  a- 
gainft  the  Athenians,  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
in  prejudice  to  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Greeks,  they 
had  prohibited  them,  by  a  public  decree,  accefs  to  their  fairs 
and  markets,  and  excluded  them  from  all  the  ports  dependent 
on  them.  "  By  that  decree,  according  to  Plutarch  *,  the  A- 
thenians  declared  an  eternal  and  irreconcileable  hatred  againft 
Megara  ;  and  ordained  that  all  Megarians  fhould  be  put  to 
death,  that  fet  foot  in  Athens  ;  and  that  all  the  Athenian  ge- 
nerals, when  they  took  the  ufual  oath,  fhould  fwear  exprefsly, 
that  they  would  fend  a  b'ody  of  foldicrs  twice  a- year,  to  lay 
walle  the  territories  of  Megarenfes. 

The  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Corinthian  anibafia- 
dor,  who  fpoke  with  the  utniofl  force  and  freedom.  He  re- 
prefented  to  the  Laced.iemonians,  that  as  they  themfelves  ne- 

t  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  43 — 59.  u  Plut.  in  PericL  p.  168. 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  feme  perfoiis  pretended  that  Pericles  kad  caufed  thi* 
decree  to  be  enaded,  to  revenge  the  private  injury  dene  to  Alpafia,  from  whofc 
houfc  the  people  of  Megara  hud  carried  off  two  courtezans ;  and  he  cites  fome 
vcrfes  of  Arifcophancs,  who,  in  a  comedy,  intitled,  The  Acharnanians/reproachcs 
Pericles  with  this  aSion.  Dlit  Thucydidej,  a  contemporary  author,  and  who 
was  very  well  acquainted  wi:h  all  the  traufadtions  of  Athens,  does  not  fay  a  word 
of  this  affair ;  and  he  is  much  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  poet  who  was  a-pro- 
fsfled  flaiiderer  aud  fat  j'ifl. 
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ver  fvverved  liom  the  mod  inviolable  integrity,  either  In  public 
or  private  tranfaaions,  they,   for   that  very  rcafon,  were  lefs 
fufplcious  of  the  probity  of  others  ;  and  that  their  own  mode- 
ration prevented  tlieir  difcovering  the  ambition  of  their  ene- 
mies ;   That  inllead  of  flying,   with  inflant  aftivlty,   to  meet 
dangers  and  calamities,  they  never  attempted  to  remedy  them, 
till  they  were  quite  cruftacd  by  them:  That  by  their  indolence 
and  fupinenefs,  they  had  given  the  Athenians  an  opportunity 
of  attaining,  by  infenfible  degrees,  their  prefent  height  of  gran- 
deur and  power.     That   it  was  quite  different  with  reo-ard  to 
the  Athenians,  "  That  this  aftive,  vigilant,  and  indefatigable 
**  people  were  never  at  reft  themfelves,  or   would  fufFer  any 
*'  other  nation  to  be  fo.  Employed,"  fays  hfe,  "  wholly  in  their 
*'  projedls,  they  form  only  fuch  as  are  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
*'  intrepid   nature  ;  their  deliberations   are  fpeedy,  and  their 
•'  executions  the  fame.     One  enterprlfe  ferves  only  as  a  ftep 
"  to  a  fecond.     Whether  they  are  fuccefsful  or   unfortunate, 
"  they  turn  every  thing   to  their  advantage  ;  and  never  ftop 
*'  in  their  career,  or  are  difcouraged.     But  you,  who  are  op- 
"  preffed  by   fuch   formidable  enemies,  are  lulled  afleep  in  a 
*'  fatal  tranquillity,  and  do  not  refle£l,  that   a  man  who  de- 
"  fires  to  live  calm  and  eafy,  muft  not  only  forbear  injuring 
"  others,  but   alfo   not   let   any   ill    be  done  to  himfelf ;  and 
"  that  juftlce  confifts,   not  only  in  forbearing  to  commit  evil 
**  ourfelves,  but  in  avenging  that  done  to  us  by  others.  Shall 
V  I  be  fo  free  as  to  fay  It  ?   Your  integrity  is  of  too  antique  a 
'*  call  for  the  prefent  Hate  of  affairs.     It  is  neceffary  for  men, 
"  in  politics  as  well  as  in  all  other  things,  to  conform  always 
*'  to  the  times.     When  a  people  are  at  peace,  they  may  fol- 
"  low  their  ancient  maxims  ;  but  when  they  are  Invoh'ed  in  a 
"  variety  of  duTicultiesj  they  muft  try  new  expedients^  and. 
"  fet  every  engine  at  work  to  extricate  themfelves.  It  was  by 
''  thefe  arts  that  the  Athenians  have  increafed  their  power  fo 
"  much.     Had   you   imitated  their  a£livlty,  they  would  not 
•'  have  difpoiTeffed  us  of  Corcj'-ra,  and  would  not  now  be  lay- 
*'  ing  liege  to  Potidaea.     Follow,    at  leaft,  their  example  on 
'"*  this  occafion,  by  fiiccouring  the  Potidaeans  and  the  reft  o* 
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*'  your  allies,  as  your  duty  obliges  you  ;  and  do  not  force 
*'  your  friends  and  neighbours,  by  forfaking  them,  to  have 
**  recourfe,  out  of  defpair,  to  other  powers." 

The   Athenian   ambafiador,  who  was  come  to  Sparta  upon 
other   aftairs,  and    was   in   the   aflembly,   did  not  think  it  ad- 
vifable  to  let  tliis  fpeech  go  unanfwered  ;    but  put  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  mind  of  the  dill  recent  fervices  that   the   republic    , 
by  which  he  was  fent,  had  done  to  all  Greece,  which,  he  faid, 
merited  fome  regard  ;  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be 
envied,  much   lefs    fhoiild    endeavours  be  ufed   to    leiFen   its 
power  :  That  the  Athenians  could  not  be  charged  with  havino- 
ufurped  an  empire  over  Greece  ;  iince  it  was  merely  at  the  en- 
treaty of  their  allies,  and  in  fome  meafure  with  the  confent  of 
Sparta,  that  they  had  been  forced  to  take  the  abandoned  helm  ; 
That  thofe  who  murmured  did  it  without  grounds  ;  and  only 
from  the  averfion  which  mankind  in  general   have  to  depend- 
ence and  fubjeclion,  though  of  the  gentleft  and  mofl  equitable 
kind  :  That   he   exhorted  them  to  employ  a  fufhcient  time  in 
deliberating,  before  they  came  to  a  rtfolution  ;  and  not  involve 
themfelves  and  all  Greece  in  a  war,  which  would  neceflarily  be 
attended  with   the  mod  fatal  confequences  :  That  gentle  me- 
thods may  be  found  for  terminating  the  differences  of  the  al- 
lies, without  breaking"  at  once  into  open  violence.     However, 
that   the   Athenians,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  were  able  to  op- 
pofe  force   with  force,  and  would  prepare  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, after  having  invoked,  againft    Sparta,  the  deities  wlit) 
take   vengeance   on    thofe  that  forfwear  themfelves,  and  who 
violate  the  faith  of  treaties. 

The  ambaffadors  being  withdrawn,  and  the  affair  debated, 
the  majority  were  for  war.  But  before  it  paffed  into  an  acl, 
Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  fetting  himfelf  above  thofe  pre- 
judices which  fo  flrongly  biaffed  the  reft,  and  dire£ling  his 
views  to  futurity,  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  fet  forth  the 
dreadful  confequences  of  the  war  they  were  going  to  embark 
in  ;  fhewed  the  flrength  of  the  Athenians  ;  exhorted  them 
firft  to  try  gentle  methods,  which  they  themfelves  had  feemed 
to  approve;  but  to  make,  in  the  mean  time,  die  neceiTury  pre- 
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parations  for  carrjing  on  fo  important  an  entcrprlfe,  and  not 
to  be  under  any  apprehenfiofjs,  that  their  moderation  and  de- 
lays would  be  branded  with  the  name  of  cowardice,  fince  their 
pad  actions  feci|rcd  them  from  any  fufpfcicn  of  that  kind. 

But,  notwithftanding  all  thefc  wii^  expollulations,  a  war 
was  rcfolved.  The  people  caufed  the  allies  to  i-eturn  into  the 
aflTembly,  and  declared  to  them,  that  iu  their  opinion  the 
Athenians  were  the  aggreflors  ;  but  that  it  would  be  expedient 
firfl  to  affemble  all  who  were  in  the  alliance,  in  order  that 
peace  or  war  might  be  agreed  upon  ununimoully.  This  de- 
cree of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  made  the  fourteentli  year  of 
the  truce ;  and  was  not  owing  fo  much  to  the  complaints  of 
the  allies,  as  to  tiie  jealoufy  of  the  Athenian  power,  which 
had  already  fubjected  a  conliderable  part  of  Greece. 

*  Accordingly  the  allies  were  convened  a  fecond  time.  They 
all  gave  their  votes,  in  their  feveral  turns,  from  the  greateft 
city  to  the  leaft,  and  war  was  refolved  by  a  general  confent. 
However,  as  they  had  not  yet  made  any  prepartions,  it  was 
judged  adviieable  to  begin  them  immediately;  and  while  this 
was  doing,  in  order  to  gam  time,  and  obferve  the  nccellarv 
formalities,  to  fend  ambafiadors  to  Athens,  to  complain  of 
the  violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  firft  who  were  fent  thither,  reviving  an  ancient  com- 
plaint, required  of  the  Athenians  to  expel  out  of  their  city  the 
defcendants  of  thofe  who  liad  profaned  the  temple  of  Minerva 
in  the  affair  of  *  Cylon.  As  Pericles  was  of  that  family  bv 
the  mother's  fide,  the  view  of  the  L;.cedaemonians,  in  their 
making  this  demand,  was,  either  to  procure  his  baniHiment, 
or  leflen  his  authority.  However,  it  was  not  complied  with. 
The  fecond  ambafiadors  required,  that  tlie  fiexe  of  Potidaca 
fl-.ould  be  raifed,  and  the  liberty  of  i^gina  reftorcd,  and  above 
all,  that  the  decree  againfl  tlie  Megarians  fuould  be  repealed  ; 

X  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  77 — 84,  et  93. 

*  This  Cylon  feized  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  above  an  hundred  years  heforc. 
Thofc  wlio  followed  him,  being  befiegcd  in  it,  and  reduced  to  extreme  famine,  fled 
for  ibelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  where  they  afterwards  were  taken  out  by 
for-e,  and  cut  to  pieces.  Thofc  who  advifed  this  murder,  were  declared  guilty  of 
imj  iety  and  facrijege,  and  as  fuch  biinifhcd.  However,  they  were  recalled  fomc 
timc^  after. 
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declaring,  that  otherxvife  no  accommodation  could  take  places 
In  fine,  a  third  ambaffador  came,  who  took  no  notice  of  any 
of  thefe  particulars,  but  only  faid,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  for  peace  ;  but  that  thic  could  never  be,  except  the  Athe- 
nians fliould  ceafe  to  inXringe  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

SFCTJON  XIV. 

1'roUBLES  excited  againjl  PERICLES,  \$c.  l^c. 

Jtericles  oppofed  all  thefe  demands  with  great  ^  vigour,  ard 
efpecially  that  relating  to  the  Megarians.  He  had  great  credit 
in  Athens,  and  at  the  fame  time  had  many  enemies.  Not  dar-  | 
ing  to  attack  him  at  firll  in  perfon,  they  cited  his  moft  inti-  | 
mate  friends,  and  thofe  for  whom  he  had  the  greateft  efleem, 
as  Phidias,  Afpafia,  and  Anaxagoras,  before  the  people  ;  and 
their  defign  in  this  was,  to  found  how  the  people  flood  aflecl-» 
ed  towards  Pericles  himfelf. 

Phidias  was  accufed  of  having  embezzled  confiderable  fums 
in  the  calling  the  llatue  of  Minerva,  which  was  his  mafter- 
niece.  The  prcfecution  having  been  carried  on  with  the  ufaal 
forms,  before  the  affembly  of  the  people,  not  a  fingle  proof  of 
Fliidias's  pretended  embezzlement  appeared  :  For  that  artifl, 
from  beginning  that  ftatue,  had,  by  Pericles's  advice,  contriv- 
ed the  workmanfliip  of  the  gold  in  fuch  a:  manner,  that  all  of 
it  might  be  taken  off  and  weighed  ;  which  accordingly  Pericles 
bid  tlie  informers  do  in  prefence  of  all  the  fpeftators.  But 
Phidias  had  witneffes  againfl  him,  the  truth  of  whole  evidence 
he  could  neither  difpute  nor  filence ;  thefe  were  the  fame  and 
beauty  of  his  works,  the  ever-exilling  caufes  of  the  envyVhich 
attacked  him.  The  circumflance  which  they  could  lead  for- 
give in  him  was,  his  having  reprcfented  to  the  life,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons,  engraved  on  the  fhield  of  the  goddefs, 
his  own  perfon,  and  that  of  Pericles  ^  :  And,  by  an  imper- 
ceptible art,  he  had  fo  blended  and  incorporated  thefe  figures 
with  the  whole  work,  that  it  was  im-poflible  to  erafe  ihem, 
without  disfiguring  and  taking  to  pieces  the  whole  ftatue.  Phi- 
dias was  therefore  dragged  to  prifon,  where  he  came  to  his 

y  Plut,  in  Pericl.  p.  l68,  l()^.  z  Ariilgt.  in  tra(5Ut,  de  mund.  p.  dV  <>^ 
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encl,  either  by  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  or  by  polfon. 
Other  authors  fay,  that  he  was  only  banillied,  and  that  after 
his  exile  he  made  the  famous  ftatue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  It 
is  not  poffible  to  excufe,  in  any  manner,  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Athenians,  in  thus  making  a  prifon  or  death  the  reward  of  a 
mafterpiece  of  art;  nor  their  excefllve  rigour,  in  punifhini^, 
as  a  capital  crime,  an  a£lion  that  appears  innocent  in  itfelf ;  or 
which,  to  make  the  word  of  it,  was  a  vanity  very  pardonable 
in  fo  great  an  artift. 

Afpafia,  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Afia,  had  fettled  in  Athens, 
where  fhe  was  become  very  famous,  not  fo  much  for  the  charms 
of  her  perfon,  as  for  her  vivacity  and  folidity  of  wit,  and  her 
great  knowledge.  All  the  illuftrious  men  in  the  city  thought 
it  an  honour  to  frequent  her  houfe.  *  Socrates  liimfelf  ufed 
to  vifit  her  conflantly  ;  and  was  not  afliamed  to  pafs  for  her 
pupil,  and  to  own  that  he  had  learned  rhetoric  from  her.  Pe- 
ricles declared  alfo,  that  he  was  obliged  to  Afpafia  for  his  elo- 
quence, which  fo  greatly  diflinguiflied  him  in  Athens  ;  and 
that  it  was  from  her  converfation  he  had  imbibed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art  of  policy,  for  llie  was  exceedingly  well  verfed  in 
the  maxims  of  government.  Their  intimacy  was  owing  to  ftill 
llronger  motives.  Pericles  did  not  love  his  wife  ;  he  refign- 
ed  her  very  freely  to  another  man,  and  fupplied  her  place  with 
Afpafia,  whom  he  loved  paffionately,  though  her  reputation 
was  more  than  fufpiclous.  Afpafia  was  therefore  accufed  of 
impiety  and  a  diffolute  condu6l  j  and  it  was  with  the  utmofl 
difficulty  that  Pericles  faved  her,  by  his  inireaties,  and  by  the 
compaflion  he  had  ralfed  in  the  judges,  by  (ht-dding  abundance 
of  tears  whilli  her  caufe  was  pleading  ;  a  behaviour  little  con- 
fiftent  with  tlie  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  rank  of  fu- 
preme  head  of  the  moll  powerful  ftate  of  Greece. 

A  decree  had  paiTed,  by  which  informations  were  ordered 
to  be  taken  out  againft  all  fuch  *  perfons  as  denied  what  was 

a  Plut.  in  Menex.  p.  235. 
*  Tn  So«  fiii  iOfii,)t,oVTa.i,  n  Xoyn;  -Trifi  rrZv  fiiTaftrIi>iv  oibdffKSvra; .^  Anaxagoras  tcach- 
iflg,  that  the  divine  intelligence  alone  gave  a  regular  motion  to  all  the  pans  of  na- 
ture, and  prefideJ  in  the  government  of  tie  univerfe,  deftroyed,  by  thr.t  l')'flein, 
the  plurality  of  gods,  their  powers,  and  all  the  pcctUi*r  funciion*  whidi  were 
afcribed  to  them, 
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afcribed  to  the  minlftrj  of  the  gods ;  or  thofe  philofophers  and 
others  who  taught  preternatural  things,  and  the  motions  of 
the  heavens,  doctrines  on  this  occafion  confidercd  injurious  to 
the  eflablifhed  religion.  The  fcope  and  aim  of  this  decree 
T.vs.s,  to  make  Pericles  fufpetled  with  regard  to  thefe  matters, 
becaufe  Anaxsgoras  had  been  his  mafter.  This  philofopher 
taught,  that  one  only  intelligence  had  modified  the  chaos,  and 
difpofed  the  univerfe  in  the  beautiful  order  in  Avhich  we  now 
fee  it ;  which  tended  direcllj  to  depreciate  the  gods  of  the  pa- 
gan fjflem.  Pericles,  thinking  it  would  be  impolTible  for  \\\a\ 
to  fave  his  life,  fent  him  out  of  the  citj  to  a  place  of  fafetj. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  feeing  that  the  peo[)le  approved  and 
received  with  pleafurc  all  thefe  accufations,  the}'  impeached 
that  great  man  hirafelf,  and  charged  him  with  embezzling  tlie 
public  monies  during  his  adminiftration.  A  decree  was  made, 
bj  which  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give  in  immediately  his  ac- 
counts ;  was  to  be  tried  for  oppreflion  and  rapine  ;  and  tlie 
caufe  to  be  adjudged  b}'  fifteen  hundred  judges.  Pericles  had 
no  real  caufe  of  fear,  becaufe  in  the  adminiiiration  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  his  condudl  had  always  been  irreproachable,  efpeci- 
ally  en  the  fide  of  interefl :  He  could  not  however  but  be  un- 
der feme  apprehenfions  from  the  ill-will  of  the  people,  when 
he  confidered  their  great  levity  and  inconfrancy.  One  day 
when  Alcibiades,  then  very  young,  went  to  vilit  Pericles,  he 
was  told  that  he  was  not  to  be  fpoke  with,  becaufe  of  fome  af- 
faIi-3  of  cfeat  confequence  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Al- 
cibiades inquiring  what  thefe  mighty  affairs  were,  was  anfwer- 
ed,  that  Pericles  was  preparing  to  give  in  his  accounts.  "  He 
•'  ought  rather,"  fays  Alcibiades,  "  not  to  give  them  in :"  And 
indeed  this  was  what  Pericles  at  lafl  refolved.  To  allay  the 
ftorm,  he  made  a  refolution  to  oppofe  the  inclination  the  peo- 
ple difcovered  for  the  Peloponnefian  war  no  longer,  prepara- 
tions for  which  had  been  long  carrying  on,  firmly  perfuaded 
that  this  would  foon  filence  all  complaints  againft  him  ;  that 
envy  would  yield  to  a  more  powerful  motive  ;  and  that  the 
citizens,  when  in  fuch  imminent  danger,  would  not  fail  of 
throwing  themfelves  into  his  arras,  and  fubmit  implicitly  to 
his  conduftj  from  his  great  power  and  exalted  reputation. 
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••  This  is  what  fome  hiftorians  have  related  j  and  the  comic 
poets,  in  the  life-time,  and  under  the  eye  as  it  were,  of  Pe- 
ricles, fpread  fuch  a  report  in  public,  to  fully,  if  pofilble,  his 
reputation  and  merit,  which  drew  upon  him  tue  envy  and  en- 
mity of  many.     Plutarch,  on  this  occafion,  makes  a  reflection 
which  may  be  of  great  fervice,  not  only  to   thofe   in  the  ad- 
niiniftration  of  public  affairs,  but  to  all  forts   of  perfons,  as 
f    well  as  of  advantage  in  the   ordinary  comtnerce  of  life.     He 
thinks  it  ftrange,  when   actions   are  good  in  themfelves,  and 
manifcfUy  laudable  in  all  refpedls,  that   men,  purely  to  dif- 
credit  illullrious  perfonages,  fhould  pretend  to  dive  into  their 
hearts  ;  and  from  a  fpirit  of  the  vileil  and  mod  abjecl  malice, 
lliould  afcribe  fuch  views  and  intentions  to  them,  as  they  pof- 
i     fibly  never  fo  much  as  imagined.  He,  on  the  contrary,  willies, 
when  the  motive  is  obfcure,  and  the  fame  action  may  be  con- 
fidered  in  different  lights,  that  men  would  always  view   it  in 
the  moft  favourable,  and  incline  to  judge  candidly  of  it.     He 
applies  this  maxim  to  the  reports  v^^hich  had  been  fpread  con- 
cerning Policies,  as    the   fomenter  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
D^^ercly  for  private  views  of  intereft  j  whereas,  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  pafl  conduct  ought  to  have  convinced  every  body,   that 
it  vv^as  wholly  from  reafons  of  ftate,   and  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  that  he  at  lad  acquiefced  in  an  opinion,  which  he  had 
hitherto  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  oppofe. 

•^  Whilfl:  this  affair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  the  Lace- 
daemonians lent  feveral  embaflics  thither,  one  after  another, 
to  make  the  various  demands  above  mentioned.  At  lalt  the 
affair  was  debated  in  the  affembly  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
refolved  they  ihould  firit  deliberate  upon  all  the  articles,  before 
they  gave  a  pofitive  anfwer.  Opinions,  as  is  ufual  in  tltefe 
cafes,  were  divided  ;  and  fome  were  for  abolifliing  the  decreg 
enacted  againft  Megara,  which  fcemed  the  chief  obdacle  to 
the  peace. 

Pericles  fpoke  on  this  occafion  with  the  utmoft  force  of  elo- 
(jue.nce,  which  his  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and  tlie  honour 
of  his  country,  rendered  more  vehement  and  triumphant  than 

b  Pint,  de  Herod,  malign,  p.  855,  886. 

e  Thucj  a.  1.  i.  p.  93 — ■)<).    Diad.  1.  xii.  p.  95 — 97, 
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it  had  ever  appeared  before.  He  inevved,  In  the  firfl;  place, 
that  the  decree  relating  to  Megara,  on  which  the  greatefl  ftrefs 
■was  laid,  was  not  of  fo  little  confequence  as  thej  imagined  : 
That  the  demand  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  on  that  head, 
was  merely  to  found  the  difpofition  of  the  Athenians,  and  to 
try  whether  it  would  be  pollible  to  frighten  them  out  of  their 
defign ;  that  fhould  they  recede  on  this  occaiion,  it  would  be- 
tray fear  and  weaknefs  :  That  the  affair  was  of  no  lefs  im- 
portance than  the  giving  up  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  empire 
which  the  Athenians  had  poffcfled  during  fo  many  years,  by 
their  courage  and  refolution  :  That  fhould  the  Athenians  fub- 
mit  on  this  occafion,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  immediately 
prefcribe  ne^  laws  to  them,  as  to  a  people  feized  with  dread  ; 
whereas,  if  they  made  a  vigorous  refinance,  their  opponents 
would  be  obliged  to  treat  tliem,  at  leafl,  on  the  foot  of  equals: 
That  with  regard  to  the  prefent  matters  in  difpute,  arbiters 
might  be  chofen,  in  order  to  adjuft  therti  in  an  amicable  way; 
but  that  it  did  not  become  the  Lacedaemonians  to  command 
the  Athenians,  in  a  magiflcrial  way,  to  quit  Potidaea,  to 
free  ^.gina,  and  to  revoke  the  decree  relating  to  Megara  : 
That  fuch  imperious  behaviour  was  diredly  contrary  to  the 
treaty,  which  declared  in  exprefs  terms,  "  That  fhould  any 
"  difputes  arife  among  the  allies,  they  fliould  be  decided  by 
"  pacific  methods,  and  without  any  party's  being  obliged 
««  to  give  up  any  part  of  what  they  possessed  :"  That 
the  furefl  way  to  prevent  a  government  from  being  eternally 
contelling  about  its  pclTeffions,  is  to  take  up  ?rms,  and  dif- 
pute its  rights  fword  in  hand  :  That  the  Athenians  had  jufl 
reafon  to  believe  they  would  gain  their  caufe  this  way  ;  and  to 
o-ive  them  a  flronger  idea  of  this  truth,  he  fet  before  them  in 
the  moft  pompous  light,  the  prefent  flate  of  Athens,  giving  a 
very  particular  account  of  its  treafures,  revenues,  fleets,  land 
as  well  as  fea-forces,-  and  thofe  of  its  allies  ;  contrafling  thefe 
feveral  things  with  the  poverty  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who, 
he  faid,  had  no  money,  v,'hich  is  the  finews  of  war;  not  to  men- 
tion the  poor  condition  cf  their  navy,  on  which  they  mofl 
depended.  ^  And  indeed  it  appeared  by  the  treafury,  that  the 
d  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  36,  97. 
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Athenians  bad  bi^oaght  from  Delos  to  their  city  nine  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  taints,  which  amount  to  about  twelve  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  Sterling.  The  annual  contributions  of 
the  allies  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fixty  talents,  that  is, 
to  near  fourteen  hundred  thoufand  French  livres.  In  cafes  of 
neceffity,  the  Athenians  would  find  infinite  refources  from  the 
ornaments  of  the  temples,  fince  thofe  of  the  ftatue  of  Minerva 
only,  amounted  to  fifty  talents  of  gold,  that  is,  fifteen  hun- 
dred thoufand  French  livres,  which  might  be  taken  from  the 
ftatue  without  fpoiling  it  in  any  manner,  and  be  afterwards 
fixed  on  again  in  more  aufpicioiis  times.  With  regard  to  the 
land-forces,  they  amounted  to  very  near  thirty  thoufand  men, 
and  the  fleet  confided  of  three  hundred  gallies.  Above  all, 
he  advifed  them  not  to  venture  a  battle  in  their  own  country 
againft  the  Peloponnefians,  whofe  troops  were  fuperior  in 
number  to  theirs  ;  not  to  regard  the  laj'ing  walle  of  their 
lands,  as  they  might  eafily  be  refiored  to  their  former  condi- 
tion ;  but  to  confider  the  lofs  of  their  men  as  highly  import- 
ant, becaufe  irretrievable  ;  to  make  their  whole  policy  confid 
in  defending  their  city,  and  preferving  the  empire  of  the  fen, 
which  would  certainly  one  day  give  them  the  fuperiority  over 
their  enemies.  He  laid  down  the  plan  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  not  for  a  fingle  campaign,  but  during  the  whole  time  it 
might  lail ;  and  enumerated  the  evils  they  had  to  fear,  if  they 
deviated  from  that  fyllem.  Pericles,  after  adding  other  con- 
fiderations,  taken  from  the  genius  or  charac1:er,  and  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  two  republics ;  the  one  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  in  its  deliberations,  and  rendered  flill  flower  in  the 
execution,  from  its  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  confent  of  its 
allies  i  the  other  fpeedy,  determinate,  independent,  and  mi- 
ftrefs  of  it*  refolutions,  which  is  no  indifferent  circumltance 
with  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of  enterprifes  ;  Pericles,  I  fay,  con- 
cluded his  fpeech,  and  gave  his  opinion  as  follows  :  **  Wg 
*'  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  difmifs  the  ambafladors,  and  to 
"  give  them  this  anfwcr,  that  we  permit  thofe  of  Megara  to 
.♦*  trade  with  Athens,  upon  condition  that  the  Lacedaemoni- 
^  aus  do  not  prohibit  either  u?,  or  our  allies,  to  trade  with 
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*'  them.  "With  regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  Ihall  leave 
"  thofe  free  who  were  fo  at  the  time  of  our  agreement,  pro- 
"  vided  thej  fliall  do  the  fame  with  regard  to  thofe  depend- 
"  ent  on  them.  We  do  not  refufe  to  fubmit  the  decifion  of 
"  our  differences  to  arbitration,  and  will  not  commit  the  firil 
*'  hoftilities  :  However,  in  cafe  of  being  attacked,  we  fliall 
*'  make  a  vigorous  defence." 

The  ambaffadors   were   anfwered  as   Pericles  had  dictated. 
They  returned  homed,  and  never  came  again  to  Athens  ;  foon 
after  which  the  Peloponnelian  war  broke  out. 
J 

CHAPTER  11. 

^RAN'SACTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  in  SlCIW  and  ITALY.  I 

wA-S  the  Pcloponnefian  war  is  a  great  event  of  coniiderable 
duration,  before  I  enter  upon  the  hiflory  of  it,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  relate,  in  few  words,  the  moil  confiderable  tranfaclions 
which  had  happened  in  Graecia  Major,   to   the  time  we  now 

fpeak  of,  Vvhether  in  Sicily  or  Italy. 

SECTION  I. 

'^he  Carthaginians  defeated  in  Sicilt.    Of  Gelon  and  Ms 
two  Brothers, 

I.  Gelon. 
W' E  have  feen  that  Xerxes  *,  whofe  project  tended  no  lefs  than 
to  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Greeks,  had  prevailed  with  the 
Carthaginians  to  make  war  againft  the  people  of  Sicily.  They 
landed  in  it  an  army  of  above  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
and  fent  thither  a  fleet  of  two  thoufand  fliips,  and  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  fmall  veffels  for  the  baggage,  isc.  Hamilcar, 
the  ableft  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  at  that  time,  was  char- 
ged with  this  expedition.  However,  the  fuccefs  was  not  an- 
fwerable  to  thcfe  mighty  preparations  ;  the  Carthaginians  were 
entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  who  at  that  time  had  the  chief 
authority  in  Syracuf::. 

c  A;  IvI,  3540.    Ant.  J.  C.  484.    DIod.  1.  xi.  p.  i,  et  16 — %2. 
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'  This  Gelon  was  born  In  a  city  of  Sicily,  fituated  on  the 
fouthern  coafl  between  Agrigentum  and  Camarina,  called  Ge- 
las  ;  whence  perhaps  he  received  his  name.  He  had  fignaliz- 
ed  himfelf  very  much  in  the  wars  which  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  carried  on  againll  the  neighbouring  powers,  moft  of 
whom  he  fubdued,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracufe.  After 
the  death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence  of  defending 
the  rights  and  pofleffion  of  the  tj^ant's  children,  took  up  arms 
againft  his  own  citizens,  and  having  overcome  them  in  a  battle, . 
poffefled  himfelf  of  the  government  in  his  own  name.  Some 
time  after  he  made  himfelf  mailer  alfo  of  Syracufe,  by  the  af- 
{iftance  of  feme  exiles,  whom  he  had  caufed  to  return  into  it, 
and  who  had  engaged  the  populace  to  open  the  gates  of  that 
city  to  him.  He  then  gave  Gela  to  Hiero  his  brother,  and 
applied  himfelf  wholly  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  territory 
of  Syracufe,  and  foon  rendered  himfelf  very  powerful.  We 
may  form  a  judgment  of  this  *  from  the  army  which  he  offer- 
ed the  Grecian  ambalTadors,  who  came  to  defire  his  aid  a- 
gainft  the  king  of  Perfia ;  and  by  his  demand  of  being  ap- 
pointed generaliflimo  of  all  their  forces,  which  however  they 
refufed.  The  fear  he  was  in  at  that  time  of  being  foon  in- 
vaded by  the  Carthaginians,  was  the  chief  occafion  of  his  not 
fuccouring  the  Greeks.  He  was  extremely  political  in  his 
condu£t ;  and  when  news  was  brought  him  of  Xerxes's  having 
croffed  the  Hellefpont,  he  fenr  a  trufty  perfon  with  rich  pre- 
fents,  with  orders  for  him  to  wait  the  iffue  of  the  firft  battle, 
and  in  cafe  Xerxes  fhould  be  vidlorious,  to  pay  homage  to  him 
In  his  name,  otherwife  to  bring  back  the  money.  I  now  re- 
turn to  the  Carthaginians. 

They  were  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earned  folicitations  of 
Terillus,  formerly  tyrant  of  HImera,  but  dethroned  by  The- 
ron,  another  tyrant,  who  reigned  at  Agrigentum.  The  fa- 
mily of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  molt  illuftrious  of  all  Greece, 
being  defcended  in  a  dirsfl  line  from  Cadmus.  He  married 
into  the   family    v,'hich   at   that  tline  ruled  at  Syracufe,  and 
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*  He  promilcd  to  fyniifli  two  hundred  fliif  ;>  and  Uiirty  thoufand  meu. 
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which  confifJed  of  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hiero,  Polyzelus, 
and  Thrafybulas.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the  firft,  and 
himfelf  married  the  daughter  of  the  third.  .  „ 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panormus,  began  by  laying  fiege  .■ 
to  Himera.  Gelon  haftened  with  a  great  army  to  the  fuccour  of 
his  father-in-law;  when  uniting,  they  defeated  the  Carthagi- 
nians. This  was  perhaps  the  moft  complete  vi£tory  ever  gained. 

The  battle  was  fought  the  fame  day  with  that  of  Thermo- 
pylae *,  the  circumftances  of  which  I  have  related  in  the  hif- 
tcry  of  the  Carthaginiann  *.  One  remarkable  circumftance  in 
the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  Gelon  prefcribed  the  con- 
quered, was,  that  they  lliould  ceafe  to  facrifice  their  children 
to  the  god  Saturn  ;  which  Hiews,  at  the  fame  time,  the  cruelty 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  piety  of  Gelon. 

The  fpoils  won  on  this  occalion  were  of  immenfe  value, 
Gelon  allotted  the  greatell  part  of  them  for  the  ornament  of 
the  temples  in  Syracufe.  They  alfo  took  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  prifoners.  Thefe  he  Ibared,  with  the  utmoll  equity^  . 
with  his  allies,  who  emjiloyed  them,  after  putting  irons  oa 
their  feet,  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  in  building  magnifi- 
cent edifices,  as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the  utility  of  the  ci- 
ties. Several  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum  had  each  five 
hundred  for  his  own  Ihare. 

Gelon  ^,  after  fo  glorious  a  vidory,  fo  far  from  growing 
more  proud  and  haughry,  behaved  with  greater  affability  and 
humanity  than  ever  towards  the  citizens  and  his  allies.  Bein;^; 
returned  from  the  campaign,  he  convened  the  aliembly  of  Uvi 
Syracufans,  wlio  were  ordered  to  come  armed  into  it.  How- 
ever, he  himfelf  came  unarmed  thither  :  Declared  to  the  af- 
fembly  every  lliep  of  his  conducl ;  the  ufeo  to  which  he  had 
applied  the  feveral  fums  with   which  he  had  been  intrufted, 

g  Vol.  I.     Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  17J.  h  A.  M.  3S^S'    Ant.  J.  C.  479- 

*  Herodotus  fjyf,  that  this  battle  was  fought  on  the  fame  day  with  that  of  Sala- 
min,  which  does  not  appear  fo  probable.  For  the  Greeks  informed  of  Gelon's 
fucceffes,  intreated  him  to  fuccour  them  againft  Xerxes,  which  they  would  not 
have  done  after  the  battle  of  Salaniin,  that  exalted  their  courage  fo  much,  that  af- 
ter this  ba  tie,  they  imagined  thcmfelves  ftrong  enough  to  refill  their  enemies, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  to  their  own  advantage,  without  the  affiftancc  of 
any  other  power. 
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and  in  what  manner  he  liad  employed  his  authority  ;  adding, 
that  if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make  againft  him,  his  per- 
fon  and  lifSwereat  their  difpofal.  All  the  people,  ftruck.  with 
fo  unexpefted  a  fpeech,  and  Hill  more  with  the  unulual  confi- 
dence he  repofed  in  them,  anfwered  by  acclamations  of  joy, 
praife,  and  gratitude ;  and  immediately,  with  one  confent,  in- 
vefted  him  with  the  fupreme  authority,  and  the  title  of  king. 
*  And  to  preferve  to  lateft  pofterity  the  remembrance  of  Ge- 
lon's  memorable  aftion,  who  had  come  into  the  aflembly,  and 
put  his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracufans,  they  ereded  a 
ftatue  in  honour  of  him,  wherein  he  was  reprefented  in  the 
ordinary  habit  of  a  citizen,  ungirded,  and  unarmed.  This 
ftatue  met  afterwards  with  a  very  lingular  fate,  and  worthy 
of  the  motives  which  had  occafioned  its  fetting  up.  Timoleon, 
above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  having  reftored  the 
Syracufans  to  their  liberty,  thought  it  advifeable,  in  order  to 
erafe  from  it  all  traces  of  tyrannical  government,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  affift  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  fell  publicly 
all  the  ftatues  of  thofe  princes  and  tyrants  who  had  governed 
it  till  that  time.  But  firft,  he  brought  them  to  a  trial,  as  fo 
many  criminals  ;  hearing  the  depofitions  and  witneffes  upon 
each  of  them.  They  all  were  condemned  unanimoufly,  the 
flatue  of  Gelon  only  excepted,  which  found  an  eloquent  ad- 
vocate and  defender,  in  the  warm  and  fincere  gratitude  which 
the  citizens  retained  for  that  great  man,  whofe  virtue  they 
revered  as  if  he  had  been  ftill  alive. 

The  Syracufans  had  no  caufe  to  repent  their  having  Intruft- 
ed  Gelon  with  unlimited  power  and  authority.  This  did  not 
add  to  his  known  zeal  for  their  interefts,  but  only  enabled 
liim  to  do  them  more  important  fervices.  '  For,  by  a  change 
till  then  unheard  of,  and  of  which  Tacitus  *  found  no  ex- 
ample, except  in  Vefpahan,  he  was  the  firll  man  whom  the 
foverelgnty  made  the  better  man.  He  made  upwards  of  ten 
thoufand  foreigners,  who  had  ferved  under  him,  denizens. 
His  views  were,  to  people  the  capital,  to  increafe  the  power 

h  Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  247.     iElian.  1.  xiii.  c.  37.  i  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  SS' 
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of  the  Hate,  to  reward  the  fervices  of  his  brave  and  faithful 
fol'.liers,  and  to  attach,  them  more  ftrongly  to  Sy/acufe,  from 
the  fenfe  of  the  advantageous  fettlement  they  had  obtained  in 
beinfp  incorporated  with  the  citizens. 

*  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his  inviolable  fincerity, 
truth,  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements  ;  a  quality  very  eflen- 
tial  to  a  prince,  the  only  one  capable  of  gaining  him  the  love 
and  confidence  of  his  fubje^ls  and  of  foreigners,  and  which 
therefore  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  all  juft  policy 
and  good  government.  Having  occalion  for  money  to  carry 
on  an  expedition  he  meditated,  (this,  very  probably,  was  before 
he  had  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians),  he  addrefled  the 
people,  in  order  to  obtain  a  contribution  from  them  j  but 
finding  the  Syracufans  unwilling  to  be  at  that  expence,  he  told 
them,  that  he  afked  nothing  but  a  loan,  and  that  he  would 
engage  to  repay  it  as  foon  as  the  war  fhould  be  over.  The 
money  was  advanced,  and  repaid  punctually  at  the  promifed 
time.  How  happy  is  that  government  where  fuch  juftice  and 
equity  are  exerciled  ;  and  how  miftaken  are  thofe  minifters 
and  orinces,  v/ho  violate  them  in  the  leaft  I 

*  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  attention,  and  in  which  his 
fuccefl'or  imitated  him,  was  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands  be  conf:deied  as  an  honourable  employment.  It  is  well 
known  how  fruitful  Sicily  v^as  in  corn  ;  and  the  immenfe  re- 
venues which  might  be  produced  from  fo  rich  a  foil,  when  in- 
duftrioufly  cultivated.  He  animated  the  hufbandmen  by  his 
prefence,  and  delighted  fometimes  in  appearing  at  their  head, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  on  other  occalions  he  had  marched  at 
the  head  of  armies.  His  intention,  fays  Plutarch,  was  not 
merely  to  make  the  country  rich  and  fruitful,  but  alfo  to  ex- 
ercife  liis  fubjefts,  to  accuftom  and  inure  them  to  toils,  and 
by  thefe  means  to  preferve  them  from  a  thoufand  diforders, 
which  inevitably  follow  a  foft  and  indolent  life.  There  are 
few  tnaxims,  in  point  of  policy,  on  which  the  ancients  have 
inlifled  more  ftrongly,  than  on  that  relating  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands  ;  a  manifeft  proof  of  their  great  wifdom,  and  the 
profound  knowledge  they  had  of  what  conflitutes  tUe  Ilrength 

k  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  175.  I  Ibid. 
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and  folid  happinefs  of  a  ftate.  "  Xenophon,  in  a  dinlogue, 
the  fubje^l  of  which  is  government,  intitled  Hiero,  Ihews^he 
great  a^J^antage  it  would  be  to  a  ftate,  were  the  king  (ludious 
to  reward  thofe  who  Ihould  excel  in  hufbandry,  and  whatever 
relates  to  the  cultivation  of  lands.  He  fays  the  fame  of  war, 
of  trade,  and  of  all  the  arts  ;  on  which  occafion,  if  honour* 
were  paid  to  all  thofe  who  Ihould  dillinguiih  themfelves  in 
them,  it  would  give  univerfal  life  and  motion  j  would  extitc  a 
noble  and  laudable  emulation  among  the  citizens,  and  give 
rife  to  a  thoufand  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  thofe 
arts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  children  of  the  rich  among  the  Greeks,  who 
were  taught  mufic  and  the  art  of  playing  on  inftruments  very 
carefully.  Poffibly  this  was  becaufe  of  his  mean  birth,  or  ra- 
ther was  owing  to  the  little  value  he  fct  on  thofe  kind  of  ex- 
ercifes.  "One  day  at  an  entertainment,  when,  according  to 
the  ufual  cuftoin,  a  lyre  was  prefented  to  each  of  the  guefts  ; 
when  it  was  Gelon's  turn,  inftead  of  touching  the  inilrument 
as  the  reft  had  done,  he  caufed  his  horfe  to  be  brought,  mount- 
ed him  witli  wonderful  agility  and  grace,  and  ihewed  that  he 
had  learned  a  nobler  exercife  than  playing  on  the  lyre. 

•  From  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  the  feve- 
ral  cities  of  it  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and  Syracufe  was 
particularly  happy  in  its  trauquilllty,  under  the  aufpicious  go- 
vernment of  Gelon.  He  was  not  born  in  Syracufe,  and  yet 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  lb  extremely  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  had  forced  him  in  a  manner  to  be  their  king. 
Tiiough  an  alien,  the  fupreme  power  went  in  fearch  of  him, 
not  courrcd  with  any  art  or  iiaduccmcnt  but  thofe  of  merit. 
Gelon  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  tbe  duties  of  tlio 
regal  office,  as  well  as  its  great  weight;  and  he  accepted  it  with 
no  otlicr  view  but  the  good  of  his  people.  He  thought  hira- 
felf  only  king  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate,  to  prcfcrve  the  good 
order  of  focieiy,  to  proted:  innocence  and  juftitc,  and  to  ex- 
hibit to  all  his  fubjedis,  in  hii  fimplo,  moJeft,  atlive,  and  regu- 

Q^iij 
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lar  life,  a  pattern  of  every  civil  virtue.  The  whole  of  royalty 
that  he  affumed  was  the  toils  and  cares  of  it,  a  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare,  and  the  fweet  fatisfaftion  which  refi^lts  from 
making  miliions  happy  by  his  cares  :  In  a  word,  he  confidered 
the  fovereignty  as  an  obligation,  and  a  mean  to  procure  the 
felicity  of  a  greater  number  of  men.  He  baniflied  from  it 
pomp,  oftentation,  licentioufnefs,  and  impunity  for  crinies.  He 
did  not  affe6l  the  appearance  of  reigning,  but  contented  him- 
felf  with  making  tlie  laws  reign.  He  never  made  his  inferiors 
feel  that  he  was  their  mafter,  but  only  inculcated  to  them  that 
both  himfelf  and  they  ought  to  fubmit  to  reafon  and  juftice. 
To  induce  their  obedience,  he  eniployed  no  other  methods  but 
perfuafion  and  a  good  example,  which  are  the  weapons  of  vir- 
tue, and  alone  produce  a  fincere  and  uninterrupted  obedience. 

A  reverend  old  age,  a  name  highly  dear  to  all  his  fubjedls, 
a  reputation  equally  diffufed  within  and  without  his  kingdoms ; 
thefe  were  the  fruits  of  that  wifdom  which  he  retained  on  the 
the  throne  to  the  lad  gafp.  His  reign  was  (hort,  and  only  juft 
fhewed  him  in  a  manner  to  Sicily,  to  exhibit  in  his  perfon  an 
example  of  a  great,  good,  and  true  king.  He  left  the  world, 
after  liaving  reigned  only  feven  years,  to  the  infinite  regret  of 
all  his  fubjeds.  Every  family  imagined  itfelf  deprived  of  its 
bell  friend,  its  protector,  and  father.  The  people  erefted,  in 
the  place  where  his  wife  Demarata  had  been  buried,  a  fplen- 
did  maufolaeum,  furrounded  with  nine  towers  of  a  furpriling 
height  and  magnificence  ;  and  decreed  thofe  honours  to  him 
which  were  then  paid  to  the  demi-gods  or  heroes.  The  Car- 
thaginians afterwards  demolilhed  the  maufolaeum,  and  Aga- 
thocles  the  towers  :  But,  fays  the  hiftorian,  neither  violence, 
envy,  nor  time,  which  deftroys  all  groffer  things,  could  deftioy 
the  glory  of  his  name,  or  aboliili  the  memory  of  his  exalted 
virtues  and  noble  actions,  which  love  and  gratitude  had  en- 
graved in  the  hearts  of  the  Sicilians. 

n.  HiERO.  After  Gelon's  death,  the  fceptre  continued  near 
twelve  years  in  his  family  " :  He  was  fucceed  by  Hiero,  his 
eldeft  brother. 

It  will  be  neceflary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  authors 
©A.M.  353a.    Ant.J.  C.  472. 
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who  have  writ  on  this  prince,  feme  of  whom  declare  him  to 
have  been  a  good  king,  and  others  a  deteilable  tyrant ;  it  will 
be  neceffary,  I  fay,  to  dillinguifh  the  periods.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  Hiero,  dazzled,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  the 
glitter  of  fovereign  power,  and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  lludioull}  endeavoured  to  deviate  from  that  path 
which  his  predeceffor  had  pointed  out  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  had  found  himfelf  fo  happy,  p  This  young  prince  was 
avaricious,  headilrong,  unjuft,  and  iludious  of  nothing  but  the 
gratification  of  his  pafliono,  without  ever  endeavouring  to  ac- 
quire the  efteem  and  afFe<Elion  of  the  people ;  who,  on  the 
other  fide,  had  the  utmoft  averfion  for  a  prince  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  z  tyrant  over  them,  rather  than  as  a  king  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  veneration  they  had  for  Gelon's  memory, 
prevented  from  breaking  out. 

*  Some  time  after  he  had  afcended  the  throne,  he  had  vio- 
lent lufpicions  of  Polyzelus  his  brother,  whofe  great  credit 
among  the  citizens  made  him  fear  that  he  had  a  dcfign  to  de- 
pofe  him.  However,  in  order  to  rid  himfelf  without  noife  of 
an  enemy  whom  he  fancied  very  dangerous,  he  refolved  to  put 
him  at  the  head  of  fome  forces  he  was  going  to  fend  to  the 
fuccour  of  the  Sibaritae  againft  the  Crotonienfes,  hoping  that 
he  would  perifli  in  the  expedition.  His  brother's  refafal  to 
accept  this  command,  made  him  the  more  violent  againft 
him.  Theron,  who  had  married  Polyzelus's  daughter,  joined 
with  his  father-in-law.  This  gave  rife  to  great  differences  of 
long  duration  between  the  kings  of  Syracufe  and  Agrigentum  ; 
however,  they  at  laft  were  reconciled  by  the  wife  mediation  of 
Simonides*"  the  poet;  and  to  make  their  reconciliation  lafting, 
they  cemented  it  by  a  new  alliance,  Hiero  marrying  Therou's 
filter ;  after  which  the  two  kings  always  livtxl  in  good  intelli- 
gence with  each  other. 

'  At  firft,  an  infirm  ftate  of  health,  which  was  increafed  by 
repeated  illnefles,  gave  Hiero  an  opportunity  of  thinking  feri- 
oully  ;  after   which  he   refolved  to  fend  for  men  of  learning, 

Oiiij 
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who  might  converfe  agreeably  with  him,  and  furnlfli  him  with 
ufeful  inllrudions.  The  moft  famous  poets  of  the  age  came 
to  his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  and  Epichar- 
mus  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  their  delightful  converfation  did 
not  a  little  contribute  to  foften  the  cruel  and  favage  difpoii- 
tion  of  Hiero. 

^  Plutarch  relates  a  noble  faying  of  his,  which  Ihews  an  ex- 
cellent difpofition  in  a  prince.  He  declared,  that  liis  palace 
and  his  ears  fnould  be  always  open  to  every  man  who  would 
tell  him  the  truth,  and  that  without  difguife  or  referve. 

The  poets  above  mentioned  excelled,  not  only  in  poetry, 
but  were  alfo  polTefled  of  a  great  fund  of  learning,  and  confi- 
dered  and  confulted  as  the  fages  of  their  times.  This  is  what 
Cicero  *  fays  particularly  of  Simonides.  He  had  a  great  afcen- 
dant  over  the  king  ;  and  the  onl}'  ufe  he  made  of  it  was,  to  in- 
cline him  to  virtue » 

*  They  often  ufed  to  converfe  on  philofophical  fubje£ls.  X 
obferved  on  another  occafion,  that  Hiero,  in  one  of  thefe  con- 
verfations,  afked  Simonides  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  latter  defired  one  day's 
time  to  confider  of  it  ;  the  next  day  he  aiked  two,  and  went; 
on  increaiing  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  prince  preffing  him 
to  give  his  reafons  for  thefe  delays,  he  confelTed,  that  the 
fubjecl  was  above  his  comprehenfion,  and  that  the  more  he  ra- 
fieded,  the  more  obfcure  it  appeared  to  him. 

Xenophon  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatife  on  the  art  of  go- 
verning well,  intituled  Hiero,  and  writ  by  way  of  dialogue  be- 
tween this  prince  and  Simunides.  Hiero  undertakes  to  prove 
to  the  poet,  that  tyrants  and  kings  are  not  fo  happy  as  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  Among  the  great  number  of  proofs  alleg- 
ed by  him,  he  infifts  chiefly  on  their  vaft  unhappinefs  in  being 
deprived  of  the  greateft  comfort  and  bleffing  of  this  life,  viz. 
the  enjovment  of  a  true  friend,  to  whofe  bofom  they  may  fafely 
confide  their  fecrets  and  afflictions  ;  who  may  {hare  with  them 

t  Plut.  in  Apopth.  p.  175.  u  Cic.  J.  i.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  n.  60. 
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in  their  joy  and  forrow ;  in  a  word,  a  fecond  fclf,  who  may 
form  but  one  heart,  one  foul  with  them.  Simonides,  on  the 
other  fide,  lays  down  admirable  maxims  with  refpecl  to  the 
well  governing  of  a  kingdom.  He  reprefents  to  him,  that  a 
king  is  not  fo  for  himfelf,  but  for  others  :  That  his  grandeur 
confifts,  not  in  building  magnificent^  palaces  for  his  own  refi- 
dence,  but  in  creeling  temples,  and  fortifying  and  embtllilhing 
cities  :  That  it  is  his  glory,  not  that  his  people* (hould  feat 
but  be  afraid  for  him  :  That  a  truly  royal  care  is,  not  to  enter 
the  lifts  with  the  firll  comer  at  the  Olympic  g^mes  ;  for  the 
princes  of  that  age  were  paflionately  fond  of  tlicm,  and  efpc- 
cially  *  Hiero,  but  to  contend  with  the  neighbouring  kings, 
who  Ihould  fucceed  beil  in  diffufing  wealth  and  abundance 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  the 
felicity  of  his  people. 

Neverthelefs  another  poet,  Pindar,  praifes  Hiero  for  the 
vxdiory  he  had  won  in  the  horfe-race.  "  This  prince,"  fays 
he,  in  his  ode,  "  who  governs  with  equity  the  inhabitants  of 
*'  opulent  Sicily,  has  gathered  the  faireft  flower  in  the  garden 
*'  of  virtue.  He  takes  a  noble  delight  in  the  moft  exquifite 
*'  performances  of  poetry  and  mulic.  He  loves  melodious 
"  airs,  fuch  as  it  is  cuftomary  for  us  to  play  at  the  banquets 
"  given  us  by  our  deareft  friends.  Roufe  then  thyfelf,  take 
'<  thy  lyre,  and  raife  it  to  the  Doric  pitch.  If  thou  feelell 
*'  thyfelf  animated  by  a  glorious  fire  in  favour  off  Pifa  and 
"  Phocrenice  ;  if  they  have  waked  the  fweeteft  tranfports 
"  in  thy  breaft,  when  that  generous  courfer,  without  being 
"  quickened  by  the  fpur,  flew  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus, 
**  and  carried  his  royal  rider  to  glorious  victory :  O  fing  the 
"  king  of  Syracufe,  the  ornament  of  the  Olympic  courfe  !" 

The  whole  ode,  tranflated  by  the  late  Mr.  Maflieu,  is  in 
the  iixth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  infcrip- 
tions  of  Belles  Lettres,  from  which  I  have  made  the  fmall  cx- 

*  It  isfaid  that  Themiftocles,  feeing  him  arrive  c:  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
fplendid  equipage,  would  havt  liau  him  forbid  tliem,  becauli.-  he  had  uotluccour- 
ed  the  O recks  againft  the  common  enemy,  any  more  tJian  Gclon  his  brother; 
which  motion  did  honour  to  the  Athenian  general.     ./Rlian.  I.  ix.  f.  5. 

■f  Pifa  was  the  city  near  to  which  the  Olympic  games  were  folemnizcd;  r.rd 
Phocrenice  the  name  of  Hicro's  courfer,  (igiiirying  the  vidlor. 
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tract  above.     I  was  very  glad  to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of 
Pindar,  by  this  little  fpecimen. 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  eompofed  in  honour  of  Th«ron 
king  of  Agrigentum,  vidorious  in  the  chariot-race.  The 
diftion  of  it  is  fo  fublime,  the  thoughts  fo  noble,  and  the  mo- 
ral fo  pure,  that  many  look  upon  it  as  Pindar's  maflerpiece. 

I  cannot  fay  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  reft  of  the  praifes 
vhich  Pindar  gives  Hiero  ;  for  poets  are  not  always  very  fin- 
cere  in  the  eulogiums  they  beftow  on  princes  :  However,  it  is 
certain  that  Hiero  had  made  his  court  the  refort  of  all  perfons 
of  wit  and  fenfe  ;  and  that  he  had  invited  them  to  it  by  his 
affability  and  engaging  behaviour,  and  much  more  by  his  libe- 
rality, which  is  a  great  merit  in  a  king. 

We  cannot  beflow  on  Hiero's  court  the  eulogium  which 
Horace  *  gives  the  houfe  of  Mecaenas,  in  which  a  charafter 
prevailed  rarely  found  among  fcholars,  and  neverthel^s  worth 
all  their  erudition.  This  amiable  houfe,  fays  Horace,  was  an 
utter  ftranger  to  the  mean  and  grovelling  fentiments  of  envy  ^ 
and  jealoufv  ;  and  men  faw,  in  thofe  who  fliared  in  the  maf- 
ter's  favour,  a  fuperior  merit  or  credit,  without  taking  the 
leaft  umbrage  at  it.  **  But  it  was  far  otherwife  in  the  court 
of  Hiero,  or  of  Theron.  It  is  faid  that  Simonides,  and  Bacchy- 
iidcs  his  nephew,  employed  all  kinds  of  criticifm,  to  leflen  the 
efteem  which  thofe  princes  had  for  Pindar's  works.  The  lat- 
ter, by  way  of  reprifal,  ridicules  them  v#ry  ftrongly  in  his 
ode  to  Theron,  in  comparing  "  them  to  ravens,  who  croak 
"  in  vain  againft  the  divine  bird  of  Jove."  But  modelly  was 
not  the  virtue  which  diftinguiflied  Pindar. 

w  Scholiaft.  Find. 
*  _____——  Non  iilo  vivimus  illlc 


Quo  tu  rere,  modo  :  domus  hac  ncc  purior  uUa  eft, 

Nee  Magis  his  aliena  malis  .■  nil  mi  officit  uncjuam, 

Ditior  hie,  aut  eft  quia  doftior  ;  eft  locus  uiii- 

Cuique  fuus.  Hor.  lib.  i.  fat.  9. 

Sir,  you  miftake,  that's  not  our  courfe  of  life, 

We  know  no  jealoulies,  no  brawls,  no  ftrifc  ; 

From  all  thole  ills  our  patron's  hoi.fc  is  free. 

None,  'caufe  more  iearn'd  or  weahhy,  troubles  me; 

We  have  our  ftations,  all  their  own  purfue,  <Scc.         Cb.eech. 
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*  Hiero,  having  drove  tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  Catana  and 
Naxos  from  their  country,  fettled  a  colony  often  thoufand  mea 
there,  half  of  whom  were  Syracufans,  and  the  reft  Peloponnefi- 
ans.  This  prompted  the  inhabitants  of  thcfe  two  cities,  to  ap- 
point, after  his  death,  the  fame  folemnities  in  his  honour,  as 
were  bellowed  on  heroes  or  deml-gods,  becaufe  they  confider- 
cd  him  as  their  founder. 

^  He  fuewed  great  favour  to  the  children  of  .  Vnaxilaus,  for- 
merly tyrant  of  Zancle,  and  a  great  friend  to  Gelon  ])is  bro- 
ther. As  they  were  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  exhorted 
them  to  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands  ;  after  Mi- 
cythus,  their  tutor,  Ihould  have  informed  them  of  the  perfeci 
ftate  of  it,  and  how  he  himfelf  had  behaved  in  the  adminiltra- 
tion.  The  latter,-  having  affembled  the  neareft  relations  and 
moft  intimate  friends  of  the  young  princes,  gave,  in  their  pre- 
fence,  fo  good  an  accoant  of  his  guardianfliip,  that  the  whole 
aflembly,  in  perfed  admiration,  beflowed  the  ^gheft  encomi- 
ums on  his  prudence,  integrity,  and  juftice.  Matters  were  car- 
ried fo  far,  that  the.young  princes  were  extremely  \irgent  with 
him  to  prefide  in  the  adminillratlon,  as  he  had  hitherto  done. 
However,  the  wife  tutor  preferring  tlte  fweets  of  eafe  to  the 
fplendor  of  authority,  and  perfuaded,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  ftate,  if  the  young  princes 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  he  refolved  to  retire 
from  bulinefs.  Hiero  died,  after  having  reigned  eleven  years. 

HI.  Thrasybulus.  '  He  was  fucceeded  by  Thrafybulus  his 
brother,  who,  by  his  evil  conduft,  contributed  very  much  to 
the  making  him  be  regretted.  Swelled  with  pride  and  a  bru- 
tal haughtinefs,  he  confidcred  men  as  mere  worms  ;  vainly 
fancying  that  they  were  created  for  him  to  trample  upon,  and 
that  he  was  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  them.  He  aban- 
doned himfelf  implicitly  to  the  flattering  counfels  of  the 
giddy  young  courtiers  who  furroundcd  him.  He  treated  all 
his  fubjefts  with  the  utmoft  feverity  j  banilhing  fome,  coniif- 
cating  the  poflefiions  of  others,  and  putting  great  numbers  to 
death.  So  fevere  a  (lavery  grew  foon  infupportable  to  the  Sy- 
racufans, and  therefore  they  implored  the  fuccour  of  the  neigh- 
X  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  37.         y  Ibid.  i>.  jo.         z  Ibid.  p.  51,  52. 
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bouring  cities,  whofe  intereft  It  was  alfo  to  throw  off  the  ty- 
rant's yoke.  ThraCybulus  was  befieged  even  in  SjTacufe,  the 
fovereignty  of  part  of  which  he  had  referved  to  himfelf,  viz. 
Acradina,  and  the  iiland,  which  was  very  well  fortified;  but 
the  third  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Tyche,  was  poffefled  by 
the  enemy.  After  making  a  feeble  refiftance,  and  demanding 
to  capitulate,  he  left  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  baniftiment 
among  theLocrians.  He  had  reigned  but  a  year.  In  this  man- 
ner the  Syracufans  recovered  their  liberty.  They  alfo  deliver- 
ed the  reft  of  the  cities  of  Sicily  from  tyrants  ;  eftablifhed  a 
popular  government  in  all  places,  and  maintained  that  form 
themfelves  during  threefcore  years,  till  the  reign  of  Dionyfi- 
us  the  tyrant,  who  again  enflaved  them. 

•  After  Sicily  had  been  delivered  from  the  government  of 
tyrant?,  and  all  the  cities  of  it  were  reftored  to  their  liberty  ; 
as  the  country  was  extremely  fruitful  in  itfelf,  and  the  peace 
which  all  places  enjoyed,  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks  ; 
the  people  grew  very  powerful,  and  amaffed  great  riches.  To 
perpetuate  to  lateft  pofterity  the  remembrance  of  the  hap- 
py day  in  which  they  had  thrown  off  tlie  yoke  of  flavery,  by 
the  banifhment  of  Thrafybulus,  it  was  decreed  in  the  general 
affembly  of  the  nation,  that  a  colofTal  ftatute  fhould  be  fet  up 
to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer  ;  that  on  the  anniverfary  of  this  day, 
a  fellival  fhould  be  folemnized,  by  way  of  thankfgiving,  for 
the  refloration  of  their  liberty  ;  and  that  there  fhould  be  fa- 
crificed,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  four  hundred  and  fifty  bulls, 
with  which  the  people  fhould  be  entertained  as  a  common 
feaft. 

There  neverthelefs  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of  many,  I 
know  not  what  fecret  leaven  of  tyranny,  which  frequently 
diflurbed  the  harmony  of  this  peace,  and  occafioned  feveral 
tumults  and  commotions  in  Sicily,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
fhall  omit.  ^  To  prevent  the  evil  confequences  of  them,  the 
Syracufans  eflablifhed  the  Petalii'm,  which  differed  very  lit- 
le  from  the  Athenian  Oftracifm  ;  and  was  fo  called  from  the 
Greek  •'jTaXw,  fignifying  a  leaf,  becaufe  the  votes  were  then  giv- 
a  A.  M.  3544.  Ant,  J.  C.  460.  Drod.  1.  xi.  p.  jj,  &c.      b  Ibid.  1.  li.  p.  65. 
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en  on  an  olive  leaf.  This  judgment  was  pronounced  againft 
fuch  citizens  whofe  great  power  made  the  people  apprehenfive 
that  they  alpired  at  the  tyranny,  and  it  banillied  them  for  ten 
years  ;  however,  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force,  and  was 
foon  abolifhed  ;  becaufe  the  dread  of  falling  under  its  ccnfure, 
having  prompted  the  mofl  virtuous  men  to  retire,  and  re- 
nounce the  government,  the  chief  employments  were  novf 
filled  by  fuch  citizens  only  a'^  had  the  leaft  merit, 

Deucetius  *,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  cliief  over  the 
people  who  were  properly  called  Sicilians.  Having  united 
them  all,  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  excepted,  into  one  body, 
he  became  very  powerful,  and  formed  feveral  great  enterprifcs. 
It  was  he  who  built  the  city  Palica,  near  the  temple  of  the 
gods  called  Palici.  This  city  was  very  famous  on  account  of 
fome  wonders  which  are  related  of  it  ;  and  Hill  more  from  the 
facred  nature  of  the  oaths  which  were  there  taken,  the  viola- 
tion whereof  was  faid  to  be  always  followed  by  a  fudden  and 
exemplary  punifhment.  This  was  a  fccurc  afylum  for  all  per- 
fons  who  were  oppreffed  by  fuperior  power ;  and  efpccially 
for  flaves  who  were  unjuftly  abufed,  or  too  cruely  treated  by 
their  mailers.  They  continued  in  fafety  in  this  temple,  till 
certain  arbiters  and  mediators  had  made  their  peace ;  and  there 
was  not  a  lingle  inftance  of  a  mailer's  having  ever  forfeited  the 
promife  he  had  made  to  pardon  his  (lave  5  fo  famous  were  the 
gods  who  prefided  over  this  temple,  for  the  fevere  vengeance 
they  took  on  thofe  who  violated  their  oaths. 

Tills  Dicucetius,  after  having  been  fuccefsful  on  a  great  many 
cccalions,  and  gained  feveral  viftories,  particulary  over  the 
Syracufans,  faw  his  fortune  change  on  a  fudden  by  the  lofs 
of  a  battle,  and  was  abandoned  by  the  greateft  part  of  his  for- 
ces. In  the  confternation  and  defpondency  into  which  fo  ge- 
neral and  fudden  a  defertion  threw  him,  he  formed  fuch  a  re- 
folution  as  dcfpair  only  could  fuggelt.  He  withdrew  in  the 
night  to  Syracufe,  advanced  as  far  as  the  great  fquare  of  the 
city,  and  there,  failing  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he 
abandoned  his  life  and  dominions  to  the  mercy  of  the  Syra- 
cufans,  that  is,  to  his  profelTed  enemies.  The  fingubrity  of 
c  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  67 — 70. 
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ttiis  fpe£lacle  drew  great  numbers  of  people  to  it.  The  ma- 
glftrates  immediately  convened  the  people,  and  debated  on  the 
affair.  They  firfl  heard  the  orators,  whofe  bufmefs  was  gene- 
rally to  addrefs  the  people  by  their  fpeeches  ;  and  thefe  ani- 
mated them  prodigioufly  againft  Deucetius,  as  a  public  enemy, 
whom  providence  feemed  to  throw  into  their  way,  to  revenge 
and  punifli,  by  his  death,  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  re- 
public. A  fpeech  in  this  caft,  ftruck.  all  the  virtuous  part  of 
the  affembly  with  horror.  The  moll  ancient  and  wifeft  of  the 
fenators  reprefented,  "  That  they  were  not  to  confider  what 
•*  puniihment  Deucetius  deferved,  but  how  it  behoved  the 
"  Syracufans  to  behave  on  that  occalion  :  That  they  ought  not 
*'  to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as  an  enerny,  but  as  a  fuppli- 
"  ant,  a  charafter  by  which  his  perfon  was  become  facred 
*'  and  inviolable  :  That  there  was  a  goddefs,  Nemefis,  who 
"  took  vengeance  of  crimes,  efpecially  of  cruelty  and  impiety, 
"  and  who  doubtlefs  would  not  fufter  that  to  go  unpuniflied  : 
"  That  befides  the  bafenefs  and  inhumanity  there  is  in  infult- 
*'  ing  the  unfortunate,  and  in  crulhing  thofe  who  are  already 
♦'  under  one's  foot,  it  was  worthy  the  grandeur  and  goodnefs 
"  natural  to  the  Syracufans-,  to  exert  their  clemency  even  to 
"  thofe  who  leafl  deferved  it."  All  the  people  came  into  this 
opinion,  and,  with  one  confent,  fpared  Deucetius's  life.  He 
was  ordered  to  refide  in  Corinth,  the  metropolis  and  foundrefs 
of  Syracufe  ;  and  the  Syracufans  engaged  to  furnifh  Deucetius 
with  all  things  neceffary  for  his  fublilling  honourably  there. 
What  reader,  who  compares  thefe  two  different  opinions,  does 
not  perceive  which  of  them  was  the  nobleft  and  moll  generous  ? 

SECTION   II. 

Famous  Persons  and  Cities  in  Graecia  Major,  \Sc. 

I.  Pythagoras. 

In  treating  of  what  relates  to  Graecia  Major  in  Italy,  I  mud 
not  oinit  Pythagoras,  who  was  the  glory  of  it.  **  He  was  born 
in  Samos.  After  having  travelled  into  a  great  many  regions, 
and  enriched  his  mind  v^'ith  tlie  mod  excellent  learning  of  every 
d  A.  M.  3480.    Ant.  J.  C.  5 :4.    Diog.  Laert.  in  vit.  Pythag. 
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kind,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  did  not  make  a 
long  ftay  in  it,  becaufe  of  the  tyrannical  government  Polycrates 
had  eilablifhed  in  it,  who  however  had  the  higheft  regard  for 
him,  and  fliewed  him  all  the  efteem  due  to  his  rare  merit.  But 
the  lludy  of  the  fciences,  and  particularly  of  philofophy,  is 
fcarce  compatible  with  flavery,  though  of  the  mildelland  mofl 
honourable  kind.  He  therefore  went  into  Italy,  and  refided 
ufually  either  at  Croton,  Metapontum,  Heraclea,  or  Tarentum. 
Servius  TuUius  *,  or  Tarquinius  Superbus,  reigned  in  Rome 
at  that  time  ;  which  abfolutely  refutes  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  imagined  that  Numa  Pompilius,  the  fecond  king  of  the 
Romans,  who  lived  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  before,  had 
been  Pythagoras's  difciple  ;  an  opinion  that  very  probably  was 
grounded  on  the  refemblance  of  their  manners,  difpolition,  and 
principles. 

*  The  whole  country  foon  felt  very  happy  efFefts  from  the 
prefence  of  this  excellent  philofopher.  An  inclination  for 
ftudy  and  a  love  of  wifdom  diffufed  themfelves  almoll  uni- 
verfally  in  a  very  fliort  time.  Multitudes  flocked  from  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  to  get  a  fight  of  Pythagoras,  to  hear  him, 
and  to  improve  by  his  falutary  counfels.  The  feveral  princes 
of  the  country  took  a  pleafure  in  inviting  him  to  their  courts, 
which  they  thought  honoured  by  his  prefence  ;  and  all  were 
delighted  with  his  converfation,  and  giad  to  learn  from  him 
the  art  of  governing  nations  with  wifdom.  His  fchool  became 
the  moft  famous  that  had  ever  been  till  that  age.  He  had  no 
lefs  than  four  or  five  hundred  difciples.  Before  he  admitted 
them  in  that  quality,  they  were  probationers  five  years,  during 
which  time  he  obliged  them  to  keep  the  flri^teft  filencc,,  think- 
ing it  proper  for  them  to  be  inftrufttd,  before  they  fhould  at- 
tempt to  fpeak.  I  fhall  take  notice  of  his  tenets  and  fenii- 
menis,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  various  fetls  of  philofo- 
phers  ;  it  was  well  known,  that  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  was 
one  of  the  chief  of  them.     His  difciples  had   the  greatefl  re- 

c  Liv.  1.  i.  n.  1 8. 

*  Pythagoras,  cum  Italiam  venifl«t,  cxornavit  cam  Gricciam,  quae  majri  ;i 
difta  eft,  et  privatim  ct  publicc,  praeftantiflimis  et  infttturis,  ct  artibus.  C.i, 
Tufcul.  Quacft.  1.  v.  n.  le. 
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verence  for  every  word  he  uttered ;  and,  if  he  did  but  barely 
aver  a  thing,  he  was  immediately  believed  without  its  being 
once  examined ;  and  to  affirm  the  truth  of  any  thing,  they 
ufed  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  this  manner,  *'  '  The  mafter  faid 
"  it."  However,  the  difciples  carried  their  deference  and  do- 
cility too  far,  in  thus  waving  all  inquiry,  and  in  facriScing  im- 
plicitly their  reafon  and  underflanding  ;  a  facrifice  that  ought 
to  be  made  only  to  the  divine  authority,  which  is  infinitely 
fuperior  to  our  reafon  and  all  our  knowledge  ;  and  which,  con- 
fequently,  is  authorifed  to  prefcribe  laws  to  us,  and  di£late 
abfolute  obedience. 

The  fchool  of  Pythagoras  bred  a  great  number  of  illuftrious 
difciples,  who  did  infinite  honour  to  their  mafter  ;  as  wife  le- 
giilators,  great  politicians,  perfons  fkilled  in  all  the  fciences, 
and  capable  of  governing  ftates,  and  being  the  minifters  of 
the  greateft  princes  *.  A  long  time  after  his  death,  that  part 
of  Italy  which  he  had  cultivated  and  improved  by  his  in- 
ilrudlions,  was  flill  confidered  as  the  nurfery  and  feat  of  men 
ikilled  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  maintained  that  glorious 
character  for  feveral  ages.  *  The  Romans  certainly  entertain- 
ed a  high  opinion  of  Pythagoras's  virtue  and  merit,  fince  the 
oracle  of  Delphos  having  commanded  that  people,  during  the 
war  of  the  Samnites,  to  erect  two  ilatues  in  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  part  of  Rome,  the  one  to  the  wifeil,  and  the  other  to 
the  moft  valiant  among  the  Greeks,  they  accordinglyTCt  up 
two  in  the  "  Comitium,"  reprefenting  Pythagoras  and  The^ 
miftocles.  Hiftorians  are  not  exadt  with  refpeit  to  the  time 
and  place  of  Pythagoras's  death. 

11.  Croton.  Sybaris.  Thurium.  ^  Croton  was  founded  by 
Myfcellus,  chief  of  the  Achaians,  the  third  year  of  the  feven- 
teenth  Olympiad.  This  Myfcellus  being  come  to  Delphos  to 
confult   the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about   the   fpot   on  which  he 

f  Aiiros  'iipri.  g  PHn.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 

h  A.  M.  3295.  Ant.  J.  C.  709.  Stial>.  1.  vi.  p.  262,  et  269.  Dionyf.  Halicarn. 
Antiq.  Rom.  1.  ii.  p.  lii. 

*  Pythagr-rus  tcvaiic  magnam  illam  Graeciam  cum  honore  et  dlfciplina,  turn 
etiam  audloritate,  multaquc  feciila  vollca  fic  viguic  Pyihagoreoruni  nomcn,  ut 
nulli  alu  dudli  viJcrciUur.     Tufc.  Qnatiit.  1,  i.  n.  38. 
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fhould  build  his  city,  met  Archias  the  Corinthian  there,  who 
was  arrived  upon  tlic  i'ame  account.  The  god  gave  him  2 
favourable  audience  ;  and,  after  having  determined  them  with 
regard  to  the  place  that  would  beft  fuit  their  new  fettlements, 
he  propofed  different  advantages  to  them  j  and  left  them,  a- 
mong  other  particulars,  the  choice  of  riches  or  health.  The 
offer  of  riches  ftruck  Archias,  but  MyfccUus  defired  health  ; 
and,  if  hiftory  is  to  be  credited,  Apollo  performed  his  promife 
faithfully  to  both.  Archias  founded  Syracufe,  which  foon  be- 
came the  mofl  opulent  city  of  Greece.  '  Myfcellus  laid  the 
foundations  of  Croton,  which  became  fo  famous  for  the  long 
life  and  innate  flrength  of  its  inhabitants,  tliat  its  name  was 
ufed  proverbially,  to  lignify  a  very  healthy  fpot,  whofe  air  was 
extremely  pure.  The  people  of  it  fignalized  themftlves  in  a 
great  number  of  victories  in  the  Grecian  games  ;  and  Strabo 
relates,  that  in  the  fame  Olympiad,  feven  Crotonians  were 
crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  carried  off  all  the  prizes 
of  the  fladium. 

*  Sybaris  was  ten  league.s,  two  hundred  ftadia,  from  Cro- 
ton, and  had  alfo  been  founded  by  the  Achaians,  but  before 
the  other.  This  city  became  afterwards  very  powerful.  Four 
neighbouring  ftates,  and  twenty-five  cities,  were  fubjeft  to  it ; 
fo  that  it  was,  alone,  able  to  raife  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  men.  The  opulence  of  Sybaris  was  foon  followed 
by  luxury,  and  fuch  a  diffolutenefs  as  is  fcarcely  credible.  The 
citizens  employed  themfelves  in  nothing  but  banquets,  games, 
fliews,  parties  of  pleafure  and  earoufals.  Public  rewards  and 
marks  of  diftindlion  were  beftowed  on  thofe  who  gave  the  moll 
magnificent  entertainments  ;  and  even  to  fuch  cooks  as  were 
beft  fkilled  in  the  important  art  of  making  new  difcoVerics  in 
the  drefTmg  diflies,  and  inventing  new  refinomehts  to  ticklu 
the  palate.  The  Sybarites  carried  their  delicacy  and  effemi- 
nacy to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  carefully  removed  from  their 
city  all  fuch  artificers  whofe  work  was  noify ;  and  would  not 
fuffer  any  cocks  in  it,  Icll  their  fbrill  piercing  crow  fhould  dif- 
turb  their  balmy  flumbers. 

Volume  III.  R 
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'All  tliefe  evils  were  heightened  by  dilTention  and  difcord, 
which  at  lafl  proved  their  ruin.  Five  hundred  of  the  wealthieft 
in  the  city  having  been  expelled  by  the  faftion  of  one  Telys, 
fled  to  Croton.     Telys  demanded  to  have  them  furrendered  to 
him  ;  and,  on  the  rcfufal  of  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  them  up, 
prompted  to  this  generous  refolution  by  Pythagoras  who  then 
lived  among  them,  war  was  declared.    The  Sybarites  march- 
ed three  hundred   thoufand   men  into  the  field,  and  the  Cro- 
tonians only  an  hundred  thoufand  ;  but  then  they  were  head- 
ed by  Milo,  the  famous  champion,  of  whom   we   Ihall  icon 
have  occalion  to  fpeak,  over  whofe  fhoulders  a  lion's  feinwas 
thrown,  and  himfelf  armed  with  a  club,  like  another  Hercules. 
The  latter  gained   a   complete  vittory,  and   made  a  dreadful 
havoc  of  thofe  who  fled  ;  fo  that  very  few  efcaped,  and  their 
city  was  depopulated.     About   threefcore   years   after,  fome 
Theflalians  came  and  fettled  in  it ;  however,  they  did  not  long 
t-njoy  peace,  being  driven  out  by  the  Crotonians.    Being  thus 
reduced  to  the  moil  fatal  extremity,  they  implored  the  fuccour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.     The  latter,  moved  to 
compaffion  at  their  deplorable  condition,  after  caufing  procla- 
mation to  be  made  in  Peloponnefus,  that  all  who  were  willing 
to  affift  that  colony  were  at  liberty  to  do  it,  fent  the  Sybari):es 
a  fleet  of  ten  (hips,  under  the   command  of  Lampon  and  Xe-    'j 
nocrates.  ,fl 

"  They  built  a  city  near  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  called  it  1 
Thurium.  Two  men,  greatly  renowned  for  their  learning,  the 
one  an  orator,  and  the  other  an  hiftorian,  fettled  in  this  co- 
lony. The  firfl;  was  Lyfias,  at  that  time  but  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  lived  in  Thurium,  till  the  ill  fate  which  befel  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  then  went  to  Athens.  The  fecond 
u-as  Herodotus.  Though  he  was  born  in  Halicarnaffus,  a  city 
of  Caria,  he  was,  however,  confidered  as  a  native  of  Thurium, 
becaufe  he  fettled  there  with  that  colony.  I  Ihall  fpeak  more 
largely  of  him  hereafter. 

Divifions  foon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  occailon  of  the  new 

1  A.  M.  3474.     Ant.  J.  C.  530      Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  76—85. 
m  A.  M.  3  j6o.    Ant."].  C.  444-   Dionyf.  Halicarn.  in  vit.  Lyf.  p.  8a.    Stra^. 
1.  xiv.  p.  656. 
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inhabitants,  whom  the  reft  would  exclude  from  all  public  em- 
ployments and  privileges.  But  as  thefe  were  much  more  nume- 
rous, they  repulfed  all  the  ancient  Sybarites,  and  got  the  fole 
pofleflion  of  the  cit}'.  Being  fupported  by  the  alliiinc:  they 
made  with  the  people  of  Croton,  they  foon  grew  vaflly  power- 
ful ;  and  having  fettled  a  popular  form  of  government  in  their 
city,  they  divided  the  citizens  into  ten  tribes,  whicli  they  call- 
ed by  the  names  of  the  different  nations  whence  they  fprung. 

III.  Charondas,  the  legiflator.  They  now  bent  their  whole 
thoughts  to  the  ftrengthening  of  their  government  by  wholc- 
fome  laws;  for  which  purpofe  they  made  choice  of  Chnrondas, 
who  had  been  educated  in  Pythagoras's  Icliool,  to  digelh  and 
draw  them  up.     I  fhall  quote  fome  of  them  in  tliis  plr^ce. 

1.  He  excluded  from  the  fenate,  and  all  public  employments, 
Fill  fuch  as  fliOuld  marry  a  fecond  wife  ;  in  cafe  any  children 
by  their  firft  wife  were  living  ;  being  perfuadcd,  that  any  man 
who  was  fo  regardlefs  of  his  children's  intereft,  would  be  equal- 
ly fo  of  his  country's,  and  be  as  worthlefs  a  magiltrate  as  he 
had  been  a  father. 

2.  He  fentenced  all  falfe  accufers  to  be  carried  through  everjr 
part  o/  the  city,  crowned  with  heath  or  broom,  as  the  vileft  o£ 
men  ;  an  ignominy  which  moft  of  them  were  not  able  to  furvive. 
The  city  thus  delivered  from  thofe  pefts  of  fociety,  was  reftored 
to  its  former  tranquillity.  And  indeed,  *from  calumniators 
generally  avife  all  feuds  and  contells,  whether  of  a  public  or 
private  nature  ;  and  yet,  according  to  Tacitus's  obfcrvation, 
they  are  too  much  tolerated  in  molt  governments. 

3.  He  enafted  a  new  kind  of  law  againfl  another  fpecics  of 
pefts,  which  in  a  (late  generally  firft  occafions  depravity  of 
manners  ;  by  fuff'ering  all  tliofe  to  be  profecuted  who  ilaould 
form  a  correfpondence,  or  contradl  a  fricnc'lhip  witli  wicked 
men,  and  by  laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 

4.  He  required  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Belles  Lettres  ;  the  efFeft  of  which  is  to  polifli  and 
civilize  the  minds  of  men,   infpiring  them  with  gentlenefs  of 

•  Delatores,  genus  hominum  publico  exitio  repertum,  ct  pocnus  quidom  notv 
^uani  fatis  cocrcitum.     TacU.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  j9, 
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manners,  and  inclining  them  to  virtue;  all  which  conftltdte 
the  felicity  of  a  ilate,  and  are  equally  neceflary  to  citizens  of 
all  conditions.  In  this  view,  he  appointed  falaries  (paid  by  the 
ftate)  for  mafters  and  ]jveceptors  ;  in  order  that  learning,  by 
being  communicated  gratis,  might  be  acquired  by  all.  He  con- 
lidered  ignorance  as  the  greateft  of  evils,  and  the  fource  whence 
all  vices  flowed. 

5.  He  made  a  law  with  refpe£l  to  orphans,  which  appears^ 
fufficicntly  judicious,  by  intruding  the  care  of  their  education 
to  their  relations  by  rhe  mother's  fide,  as  their  lives  would  not 

•  be  in  danger  from  them;  and  the  management  of  their  eitat^s 
to  their  paternal  relations,  it  being  the  intereft  of  thefe  to  make 
the  greateft  advantage  of  them,  fince  they  would  inherit  them, 
in  cafe  of  the  demife  of  their  wards. 

6.  Inftead  of  putting  deferters  to  death,  and  thofe  who  quitted 
their  ranks  and  iled  in  battle,  he  only  fentenced  them  to  make 
their  aupearance  during  three  days,  in  the  city,  dreftin  the  ha- 
bit of  women,  imagining,  that  the  dread  of  fo  ignominious  a 
punifhment  would  produce  the  fame  efFed  as  putting  to  death ; 
and  being,  at  the  fume  time,  defirous  of  giving  fuch  cowardly 
citizens  an  opportunity  of  atoning  for  their  fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  ralhly  or  eafily  abro- 
gated, he  impoled  a  very  fevere  and  hazardous  condition  on 
all  perfons  who  fhould  propofe  to  alter  or  amend  them  in  any 
manner.  Thefe  were  fentenced  to  appear  in  the  public  aflem- 
bly  with  a  halter  about  their  necks  ;  and,  in  cafe  the  alteration 
propofed  did  not  pafs,  they  were  to  be  immediately  ftrangled. 
There  were  but  three  amendments  ever  propofed,  and  all  of 
them  admitted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  furvive  his  own  laws.  Returning 
one  day  from  purfuing  fome  thieves,  and  finding  a  tumult  in 
the  citv,  he  came  armed  into  the  afTcmbly,  though  he  himfelf 
had  prohibited  this  by  an  exprefs  law.  A  certain  perfon  objed- 
ed  to  him  in  fevere  terms,  that  he  violated  his  own  laws ;  "  I 
'«  do  not  violate  them,"  fays  he,  "  but  thus  feal  them  with  my 
"  blood  ;"  faying  which,  he  plunged  his  fword  into  his  bofom, 
and  es:pired. 
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IV.  Zaleucus,  another  lawgiver.  "  At  the  fame  time,  there 
arofe  among  the  Locrians  another  famous  legiflator,  Zaleucus 
by  name,  who,  as  well  as  Charondas,  had  been  Pythagoras's 
difciple.     There  is  i^ow  fcarce  any  thing  extant  of  his,  except 
a  kind  of  preamble  to  his  laws,  which  gives   a  mod  advanta- 
geous idea  of  them.     He  requires,  above  all  things,  of  the  ci- 
tizens, to  believe  and    be  firmly    perfuaded,    that  there  are 
'  gods  J  and  adds,  that  the  bare  calting  up  our  eyes  to  the  hea- 
i  vens,  and  contemplating  their  order  and  beauty,  are  lufficient 
to  convince  us,  that  it  is  inipoffible  fo  wonderful  a  fabric  could 
have  been  formed  by  mere  chance  or  human  power.     As  the 
natural  confequence  of  this  belief,  he  exhorts  vcx^^w  to  honour 
;  and  revere  the  gods,  as  the  authors   of  whatever  is  good  and 
'  jufl  among  mortals  ;  and  to  honour   tliem,    not  merely  by  fa- 
crifices  and  fplendid  gifts,  but  by  a  fage   conduil,  and  by  pu- 
rity and   innocence  of  manners  ;  thefe  being   infinitely  more 
grateful  to  the  immortals,  than  all  the  facrifices  that  can  be 
offered. 

After  this  religious  exordium,  in  which  he  defcribes  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  the  fource  whence  all  laws  flow,  as  the  chief 
authority  which  commands  obedience  to  them,  as  the  mod 
powerful  motive  for  our  faithful  obfervance  of  them,  and  as 
the  perfect  model  to  which  mankind  ought  to  conform  ;  he 
defcends  to  the  particulars  of  thofe  duties  which  men  owe  to 
one  another  ;  and  la^'s  down  a  precept  which  is  very  well  a- 
dapted  to  preferve  peace  and  unity  infociety,  by  enjoining  the 
individuals  of  it  not  to  make  their  hatred  and  diffentions  per- 
petual, which  would  argue  an  unfociable  and  fuvage  difpofi- 
tiou  ;  but  to  ti^eat  theii-  enemies  as  men  who  would  foon  be 
their  friends.  This  is  carrying  morality  to  as  great  a  perfec- 
tion as  could  be  exj)e6led  from  heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  judges  and  magiftrates,  after  rc- 
prefeuting  to  them,  that,  in  pronouncing  fcntcncc,  they  ought 
never  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  bialfed  by  friendihip,  hatred, 
or  any  other  paffion  ;  he  only  exhorts  them  not  to  behave 
with  tlie  lead  haughtinefj  or  fevciity  towards  the  parties  en- 

Riij 
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gaged  in  law,  fince  fuch  are  but  too  unhappy,  in  being  obli* 
eed  to  undergo  all  the  toils  and  fatignes  infeparable  from  law- 
fuits.  The  office  indeed  of  judges,  how  laborious  foever  it 
xn^y  be,  is  far  from  giving  them  a  right  to  ufe  the  contending 
parties  with  ill  nature  ;  the  very  form  and  effence  of  their  em- 
ploj'ment  requiring  them  to  behave  with  impartiality,  and  to 
do  juitice  on  all  occalions  ;  and  when  they  diilribute  this  evea 
with  mildnefs  and  humanity,  it  is  only  a  debt  they  pay,  and 
not  a  favour  they  grant. 

To  banifn  luxury  from  his  republic,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  certain  deftruclion  of  a  government,  he  did  not  follow 
the  practice  eftabliflaed  in  fome  nations,  where  it  is  thought 
fufficient  for  the  retraining  it,  to  punifh,  by  pecuniary  mulcts, 
fuch  as  infringe  the  laws  made  on  that  occalion  ;  but  he  acted, 
fays  the  hiHorian,  in  a  more  artful  and  ingenious,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  effeftual  manner.  He  prohibited  women  from 
wearing  rich  and  coftly  ilufFs,  embroidered  robes,  precious  ftones, 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  gold  rings,  and  fuch  like  orna- 
ments ;  excepted  none  from  this  law  but  common  proflitutes. 
He  enacted  a  like  law  with  regard  to  the  men  ;  excepting,  in 
the  fame  manner,  from  the  obfervance  of  it,  fuch  only  as  were 
willing  to  pais  for  debauchees  and  infamous  wretclies.  By  thefe 
regulations  he  eafily,  and  without  violenc?,  preferved  the  ci- 
tizens from  the  leaft  approaches  to  luxury  and  effeminacy  *. 
For  no  perfon  was  fo  abandoned  to  all  fenfe  of  honour,  as  to 
be  willing  to  wear  the  badges  of  his  fhame,  under  the  eye,  as 
it  were,  of  ail  the  citizens  ;  fince  this  would  make  him  the  pub- 
lic laughing-flock,  and  reflect  eternal  infamy  on  his  family. 

V.  MiLO,  the  champion.  We  have  feen  him  at  the  head 
of  an  army  obtain  a  victory.  However,  he  was  ftill  mora 
renowned  for  his  athletic  flrength,  than  for  his  military  bra- 
very. He  Vv'as  furnamed  Crotonienfis,  from  Croton  the  place 
of  his  birth.  It  was  his  daughter,  whom,  as  was  before  re- 
lated, Democedes  the  famous  phyiician,  and  Milo's  country- 
inan,  married,  after  he  had  fled  from  Darius's  court  to  Greece, 
his  native  country, 

*  More  inter  veteres  recepto,  qui  fatis  poenarum  advcrfus  iaipudicasin  ipft  f*!" 
fglI}Qne  flagitii  credebaiit.     Tjicit,  Annal.  1.  ii,  c,  6^, 
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•  Paufanias  relates,  that  Milo,  wHen  but  a  child,  was  fevea 
times  viclorious  in  one  day  at  the  Pythian  games  ;  that  he  won 
fix  viftories,  at  wrellling,  in  the  Olympic  games  ;  one  of  which 
was  alfo  gained  in  his.  childhood  ;  and  that  challenging  a  fe- 
venth  time,  in  Olympia,  any  perfon  to  wreftle  with  him,  he 
could  not  engage  for  want  of  an  opponent.  He  would  hold  a 
pomegranate  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  without  breaking  it,  he 
would  grafp  it  fo  fall  in  his  hand,  that  no  force  could  poffibly 
wreft  it  from  him.  He  would  Hand  fo  firm  on  a  difcus  *', 
which  had  been  oiled  to  make  it  the  more  llippery,  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  move  him  on  thefe  occafions.  He  would  bind 
his  head  with  a  cord,  after  which,  holding  his  breath  ftrongly, 
the  veins  of  his  head  would  fwell  fo  prbdigioufly  as  to  break 
the  rope.  When  Milo,  fixing  his  elbow  on  his  fide,  ftretched 
forth  his  right  hand  quite  open,  with  his  fingers  held  clofe  one 
to  the  other,  his  thumb  excepted,  which  he  raifad,  the  utmofl 
firength  of  man  could  not  feparate  his  little  finger  from  the 
other  three. 

All  this  was  only  a  vain  and  pirerile  oftentation  of  his 
ftrength.  Chance,  hov/ever,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king a  much  more  laudable  ufe  of  it ".  One  day  as  he  was  at- 
tending theledtures  of  Pythagoras,  for  he  was  one  of  his  molt 
conftant  difciples,  the  pillar  which  fupported  the  deling  of  the 
fchool  in  which  the  pupils  were  aflembled,  being  lluiken  by 
fome  accident,  Milo  fupported  it  by  his  finglc  ftrcngth,  gave  the 
auditors  time  to  get  away,  and  afterwards  he  efcaped  himfelf. 

What  is  related  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Athletae  is 
almofl  incredible.  ">  Milo's  appetite  was  fcarce  fixtisficd  with 
twenty  minae  (pounds)  of  meat,  the  fame  quantity  of  bread, 
and  three  "  congii  f  "  of  wine  every  day.  Athenaeus  relates, 
that  his  champion  having  run  the  whole  length  of  the  fiadium, 
with  a  bull  of  four  years  old  on  his  flioulders,  he  afterwards 
knocked  him  down  with  one  llroke  of  his  fill,  and  eat  th? 

R  iiij 

o  Lib.  vi.  p.  369,  370.         p  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  26:,.        q  Athen.  1.  ::.  p,  4I2. 

*  This  difcus  was  a  kind  of  quoit,  flat  and  round. 
f  Thirtji  founds,  or  fifteen  i^uaits. 
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whole  beafl  that  very  day.  I  will  take  It  for  granted,  that  all  the 
other  particulars  related  of  Milo  are  true  ;  but  is  it  probable, 
that  one  man  could  devour  a  whole  ox  in  fo  fhort  a  time  ? 

•We  are  told  that  Milo,  when  advanced  to  a.very  great  age, 
feeing  the  reft  of  the  champions  wreftling,  and  gazing  upon 
his  own  arms  which  once  were  fo  vigorous  and  robuft,  but 
were  then  very  much  enfeebled  by  time,  he  burft  into  tears, 
and  cried,  *'  Alas  I  thefe  arms  are  now  dead." 

*  And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weaknefs  from 
himfelf;  the  ftrong  perfuafion  he  entertained  of  his  own 
ftrength,  and  which  he  preferved  to  the  laft,  proving  fatal  to 
him.  Happening  to  meet,  as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak, 
which  had  been  opened  by  fome  wedges  that  were  forced  into 
it,  he  undertook  to  fplit  it  in  two  by  his  bare  ftrength.  But, 
after  forcing  out  the  wedges,  his  arms  were  catched  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  by  the  violence  with  which  it  clofed  ;  fo  that, 
being  unable  to  difengage  his  hands,  he  was  devoured  by  wolves, 

^  An  author  has  judicioufly  obferved,  that  this  furprifingly 
robuft;  champion,  who  prided  himfelf  fo  much  in  his  bodily 
ftrength,  was  the  weakeft  of  men  with  regard  to  a  paftion, 
which  often  fubdues  and  captivates  the  ftrongeft  ;  a  courtezan 
having  gained  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  Milo,  that  ftie  ty- 
rannized over  him  in  the  moft  imperious  manner,  and  made 
him  obey  whatever  commands  ftie  laid  upon  him. 

CHAPTER  III. 

l^he  War  of  Peloponnusus.. 

jL  he  Peloponnefian  war  ",  which  I  am  now  entering  upon,  be- 
gan about  the  end  of  the  firft  year  of  the  eighty-feventh  Olym- 
piad, and  lafted  twenty-feven  years.  Thucydides  has  written  the 
hiftory  of  it  to  the  twenty-firft  year  inclu|ively.  He  gives  us 
an  accurate  account  of  the  feveral  tranfaftions  of  every  year,_ 
which  he  divides  into  campaigns  and  winter-quarters.  How- 
ever, I  fliall  not  be  fo  minute,  and  ftiall  only  extract  fuch  parts 
of  it  as  appear  moft  entertaining  and  inftructive.     Plutarch 

r  Cic.  de  Senec,  n.  27.  s  Paufan.  1.  tI.  p.  370.  tjS^iiam  1.  ii.  c.  24. 

u  A.  M.  3573.     Am,  J.  C.  431. 
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and  Diodorus  SIculus  will  alfo  be  of  great  affiftance  to  me  oa 
this  occafion. 

SECTION  I. 

Ihe  SlECE  ofpLATAEA  hy  the  ThEBANS.     i^c.  l^c. 
THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  firft  aft  of  hoftility  by  which  the  war  began  ",  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Thebans,  who  befieged  Plataea,  a  city  of  Boeo- 
tia,  in  alliance  with  Athens.  They  were  introduced  into  it  by 
treachery ;  but  the  citizens  falling  upon  them  in  the  night, 
killed  them,  about  two  hundred  excepted,  who  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  wha  a  little  after  were  put  to  death.  The  Athe- 
nians, as  loon  as  the  news  were  brought  of  the  a6lion  at  Pla- 
taea, fent  fuccours  and  provifions  thither,  and  cleared  the  city 
of  all  perfons  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  truce  being  evidently  broke,  both  fides  prepared  openly 
for  war  ;  and  ambafladors  were  fent  to  all  places  to  ftrengthen 
themfelves  by  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  E- 
very  part  of  Greece  was  in  motion,  fome  few  ftates  and  cities 
excepted,  which  continued  neuter,  till  they  Ihould  fee  the  event 
of  the  war.  The  majority  were  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  efpoufed  their  interefl:  ve- 
ry warmly,  becaufe  the  Athenians,  forgetting  that  modera- 
tion and  gentlenefs  with  which  they  commanded  over  others, 
had  procured  them  many  allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  the 
greateft  part  of  them  by  their  pride  and  the  feverity  of  their 
government,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  not  only  of  thofe  who 
were  then  fubjeft  to  them,  but  of  all  fuch  as  were  apprehcnfive 
of  becoming  their  dependants.  In  this  temper  of  mind  were 
the  Greeks  at  that  time.  The  confederates  of  each  of  thofe 
flates  were  as  follows  : 

AJl  Peloponnefus,  Argos  excepted,  which  flood  neuter,  had 
declared  for  Lacedaemonia.  The  Achaians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Pellene  excepted,  had  alfo  joined  them  ;  but  the  latter  alfo  en- 
gaged infenlibly  in  that  war.  Out  of  Peloponnefus  were  the 
people  of  Megara,  Locris,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leuca- 
dia,  and  Anaftorium. 
u  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p  99— 1;2.     Dlod.  1.  xii.  ji  9" — too.  Plur.  in  Paid.  p.  170. 
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The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  were,  the  people  of 
Chios,  Lefbos,  Plataea,  the  Meffenians  of  Naupa£tus  ;  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Acarnanians,  Covey rans,  Cephalenians, 
and  Zacynthians  ;  befides  the  feveral  tributary  countries,  as 
maritime  Caria,  Doria  which  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellefpont, 
and  the  cities  of  Thrace,  Ghalcis  and  Potidaca  excepted  j  all 
the  iflands  between  Crete  and  Peloponnefus,  eallward  ;  and 
the  Cyclades,  Melos  and  Thera  excepted. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Plataea,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  ordered  forces  to  be  levied  both  within  and  without 
Peloponnefus  ;  and  made  all  the  preparations  neceffary  for  enter- 
ing the  enemy's  country.  All  things  being  ready,  two-thirds 
of  the  troops  marched  to  the  iilhmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  reft 
were  left  to  guard  the  country.  Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedae- 
monia,  who  commanded  the  army,  affembled  the  generals  and 
chief  officers,  and  calling  up  the  remembrance  of  the  great  ac- 
tions performed  by  their  anceftors,  and  thofe  they  themfelves 
had  done,  or  been  eye-witnefles  to,  he  exhorted  them  to  fup- 
port,  with  the  utmoft  efforts  of  their  valour,  the  priftine  glory 
of  their  refpeftive  cities,  as  well  as  their  own  fame.  He  de- 
clared, that  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  wei'e  upon  them  ;  and  that, 
in  expedation  of  the  iffue  of  a  war  which  would  determine  its 
fate,  they  were  inceffantly  addi-effing  heaven  in  favour  of  a 
people,  who  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  Athenians  were  be- 
come odious  :  That,  however,  he  could  not  deny,  but  that  they 
were  going  to  march  againft  an  enemy,  who,  though  greatly 
inferior  to  thfem  in  numbers  and  in  ftrength,  were,  neverthe- 
lefs,  very  powerful,  warlike,  and  daring  ;  and  whofe  courage 
would  doubtlefs  be  ftill  more  inflamed  by  the  fight  of  danger, 
and  the  laying  wafte  of  their  territories  *  :  That  therefore  they 
muft  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  to  fpread  an  immediate 
terror  in  the  country  they  were  going  to  enter,  and  to  infpire 
the  allies  with  new  vigour.  The  whole  army  anfvvered  in  the 
loudeft  acclamations  of  joy,  and  alTured  their  generals  that  they 
would  do  their  duty. 

The  aflembly  breaking  up,  Archidamus,  ftill  zealous  for  the 
welfare  of  Greece,  and  meditating  how  he  might  beft  prevent 

t  Guarus  piimis  evcntibusmetum  aut  fiduciam  gigni.    Tacit.  Ann.  I.  xiii.c.31. 
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a  rupture,  the  dreadful  confequences  of  which  he  forefuw,  fent 
a  Spartan  to  Athens,  to  endeavour,  before  they  fliould  come 
to  hoftilities,  to  prevail,  if  poffible,  with  the  Athenians  to  lav 
afide  their  deiigns  ;  fince  otherwife  an  army  w^ould  foou  march 
into  Attica.  But  the  Athenians,  fo  far  from  admitting  him  to 
audience,  on  hearing  his  reafons,  would  not  fo  much  as  fuffer 
him  to  come  into  their  city  :  Pericles  having  prevailed  with 
the  people  to  make  an  order,  that  no  herald  or  ambalTador 
fliould  be  received  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  they  had  firft: 
laid  down  their  arms.  In  confcc|uence  of  this,  ihe  Spartan  was 
commanded  to  leave  the  country  that  very  day ;  and  an  cfcort 
was  fent  to  guard  liim  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  prevent  ln's  fpeak- 
ing  to  any  perfon  by  the  way.  At  his  taking  leave  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  told  them,  that  from  that  day  great  calamities  would 
enfue  to  all  Greece.  Archidamus,  feeing  no  hopes  of  a  re* 
conciliation,  marched  for  Attica,  at  the  head  of  iixty  thoufand 
chofen  forces. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered  this  coun- 
try, declared  to  the  Athenians,  that  fhould  Archidamus,  when 
he  was  laying  wafle  their  territories,  fpare  his,  Pericles's  lands, 
either  on  account  of  the  right  of  hofpitality  which  fubfilled 
between  them,  or  to  furniOi  his  enemies,  or  tliofe  who  en- 
vied him,  with  a  handle  to  flander  him,  as  holding  intelli- 
gence with  him,  he  declared,  that  from  that  day  he  made  over 
all  his  lands  and  houfes  to  the  city  of  Athens.  He  remon- 
Urated  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  was  their  interefl:  to  confume 
the  enemy's  troops,  by  protracting  the  war ;  and  that,  for  this 
purpofe,  they  mull  immediately  remove  all  their  effects  out  of 
the  country,  retire  to  the  city,  and  Ihut  themfelvvs  up  ir.  it, 
without  ever  hazarding  a  battle.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  had 
not  forces  enough  to  take  the  field  and  oppofe  the  enemy. 
Their  troops,  cxclulive  of  thofe  in  garrifon,  amounted  but  to 
thirteen  thoufand  heavy-armed  foldiers,  and  fixteen  thoufand 
inhabitants,  including  the  young  and  old,  the  citizens  as  well 
as  others,  who  were  appointed  to  defend  Athens  :  And  be- 
fides  thefe,  twelve  hundred  troopers,  including  the  archers 
who  rpde  on  horfeback,  and  fixtcea  hundred  foot  archers. 
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This  was  the  whole  army  of  the  Athenians.  But  their  chief 
ftren^tli  confilled  in  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  gallles,  part  of 
which  were  ordered  to  lay  wafte  the  enemy's  country,  and  the 
reft  to  awe  tiie  allies,  on  whom  contributions  were  levied, 
without  which  the  Athenians  could  not  defray  the  expences 
of  the  war. 

The  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exhortations  of  Pe- 
ricles, brought  from  the  country  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  moveables,  and  all  their  effects  ;  after  which  they  pulled 
down  their  houfcs,  and  even  carried  off  the  timber  of  them. 
With  regard  to  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  conveyed  them 
into  the  ifland  of  Euboea  and  the  neighbouring  illes.  How- 
ever, they  were  deeply  afflicted  at  the  fad  and  precipitate  mi- 
gration ;  and  it  even  forced  tears  from  their  eyes.  From  the 
time  the  Perfians  left  their  country,  that  is,  for  near  fifty  years, 
they  had  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace,  wholly  employed  in  cul- 
tivating their  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks.  But  now,  fad 
fate  of  war  !  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  every  thing.  They 
took  up  their  habitations  in  the  citr,  as  conveniently  as  they 
could,  in  the  midfl  of  fuch  confufion  ;  retiring  either  to  their 
relations  or  friends  ;  and  feme  withdrew  even  to  the  temples 
an3  other  public  places. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  fet  out  upon 
their  march,  entered  the  country,  and  encamped  at  Ocnoe, 
which  is  the  firfl  fortrefs  towards  Boeotia.  They  employed  a 
long  time  in  preparing  the  attack,  and  raifing  the  batteries  ; 
for  which  reafon  complaints  were  made  againft  Archidamus, 
as  if  he  carried  on  the  war  indolently,  becaufe  he  had  not  ap- 
proved of  it.  He  was  accufed  of  being  two  flow  in  his  march- 
es, and  of  encamping  too  long  near  Corinth.  He  was  alfo 
charged  with  having  been  too  dilatory  in  raifing  the  army, 
and  having  defired  to  give  the  Athenians  opportunity  to  carry 
off  all  their  effefts  out  of  the  country  ;  whereas,  they  faid,  had 
he  marched  fpeedily  into  it,  all  thev^had  might  have  been  plun- 
dered and  defl;royed.  His  defign,  however,  was  to  engage  thp 
Athenians,  by  thefe  delays,  to  agree  to  an  accommodation,  and 
to  prevent  a  rupture,  ihe  confequcnces   of  which  he  fcrefavv 
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would  be  pernicious  to  all  Greece.  Finding,  aftti  making  le- 
veral  affaults,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  take  the 
city,  he  railed  the  ficge,  and  entered  Attica  in  the  midlk  of  the 
liarvefl.  Having  laid  wafte  the  whole  country,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Acharnae,  one  of  the  greatelt  towns  near  Athens,  hijI 
but  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  the  city.  He  there  pitched  hii 
camp,  in  hopes  thr.t  the  Athenians,  e.xafperated  to  fee  him  ad- 
vanced fo  near,  would  fally  out  to  defend  iheir  country,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  battle. 

It  indeed  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  Athenians,  haughty 
and  imperious,  to  be  braved  and  infulted  in  this  manner  by  an 
enemy,  whom  they  did  not  think  fupciior  to  themfelvcs  ia 
courage.  They  w*  re  <  yc-witnelfes  of  the  dreadful  liavoc  made 
of  their  lands,  and  faw  all  their  houfes  and  farms  in  a  blaze. 
This  fad  fpeftacle  was  now  fo  fhocking,  that  they  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer,  and  therefore  demanded  fiercely  to  be  led 
out  againrt  the  Lacedaedmonians,  be  the  confcquenccs  what  it 
would.  Pericles  faw  plainly,  that  the  Athenians  would  there- 
by hazard  every  thing,  and  expofe  their  city  to  certain  deilruc- 
tion,  lliould  they  march  out  to  engage,  under  tlie  walls  of  their 
city,  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  fighting  men,  comj-ofed  of  tJie 
choiceft  troops  at  that  time  in  Boeotia  and  Peloponnefus.  Be- 
fides,  he  had  made  it  his  chief  maxim  to  fpare  tl:c  blood  of  the 
citizens,  fince  that  was  an  irreparable  lofs.  PuiTuing  inflexibly 
therefore  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  ftudlous  of  notliin^ 
but  how  he  miglix  check  the  impatience  and  ardour  of  the  A- 
thenians,  he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  alVemble  either  the 
fenate  or  the  people;  leil  they  fhould  form  fome  fatal  refolu- 
tion,  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppofition  in  his  power.  His  fiienda 
ufed  all  the  intreaties  imaginable  to  make  him  cliange  his  ton- 
du£t.  His  enemies,  on  the  other  fide,  cnJeavoured  to  llsgcfer 
him  by  their  menaces  and  flanderous  difcourfes.  They  itiovd 
to  roufe  him  by  fongs  and  fatires,  in  which  they  afpciicd  him, 
as  a  man  of  a  cowardly,  infenlible  cad  of  mind,  who  bafcly 
gave  up  his  country  to  the  fword  of  the  enemy.  But  no  man 
fhewed  fo  much  rancour  againlt  Pericles,  as  CIton  *.  lie  wa>j 

•  It  is  he  whom  Arift oph^nes  hat  ioveighsd  fj  mucii  a;;-.iiiiri.  in  Tcvir*'  ,  t  >>.» 
€oniedi«». 
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the  fon  of  a  currier,  and  alfo  followed    tliat    trade.     He   had 
raifed  himfelf  by  faclion,  and  probably  by  a  fpecies  of  merit 
which  thofe  muft  poffefs  who  would  rife  in   popular   govern- 
ments.    He  had  a  thundering,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  fpecious 
voice ;  and  befides,  he  poflefl'ed,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the 
art  of  gaining  the  people,    and  bringing  them  over  to  his   in- 
tereft.     It  was  he  who  enacted  a   law,  that   three  Oboli,  not 
two  as  before,  (hould  be  given  to  each   of  the  fix  thoufand 
judges.     The  charadteriftics  which  more  immediately  diilin- 
guiflied  him  were,  an  infupportably  rain  opinion  of  his   own 
abilities  -,  a  ridiculous  perfualion  of  his  uncommon  merit;  and 
a  boldnefs  of  fpeech,  which  he  carried  to  fo  high   a  pitch  of 
infolence  as  to  fpare  no  man.    But  none  of  thefe  things  could 
move  Pericles.  *  His  great  ftrength  of  mind  raifed  him  above 
low,  vulgar  clamours.     Like  a  good  pilot  in  a  raging  ftorm, 
who,  after  he  has  given  out  the  proper  orders,  and   taken  all 
the  precautions  neceffary,  is  ftudious  of  nothing  but  how   to 
make  the  bell  ufe  of  his  art,  without  fuffering  himfelf  to  be 
moved  by  the  tears  oi:  intreaties  of  thofe  whom  fear  has  dif- 
trafted;  Pericles,  in  like  manner,  after  having  put  the  city  in 
a  good  poflure  of  defence,  and  polled   guards  in  all  places   to 
prevent  a  furprife,  followed  thofe  counfels  which  his  prudence 
fuo-gefled,   entirely  regardlefs  of  the  complaints,  the  taunts, 
and  licentious  difcourfes  of  the   citizens ;  from  a  firm  perfua- 
fion,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  they  in  what  manner  they 
were  to  be  governed.    *  It  then  appeared  evidently,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, that  Pericles  was  abfolute  mafler  of  the  minds  of  the  A- 
thenians,  fince  he  prevailed  fo  far,  at  fuch  a  juncture  as  this,  f  as 
to  keep  them  from  fallying  out  of  the  city,  as  if  he  had  kept 
the  keys  of  the  city  in  his  own  pofleffion  ;  and  fixed,    on  their 
arms,  the  feal  of  his  authority,  to  forbid  their  msking  ufe  of 
them.     Things  happened  exadly  as  Pericles  had  foretold ;  for 
the  enemy,  finding  the  -Athenians  were  determined  not  to  ftif 
out  of  their  city,  and  having  advice  that  the  enemy's   fleet  car- 
ried fire  and  fword  into  their  territories,-  they  raifed  their  camp^ 

X   Plut.  An.  Seiii.  ger.  fit.  refp.  p.  784. 
*  Spernendia  rumoribus  validus.    Tacit. 
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and,  after  making  dreadful  havoc  in  the  whole  country  through 
which  they  marched,  they  returned  to  Peloponnefus,  and  re- 
tired to  their  feveral  homes. 

It  might  here  be  aiked,  why  Pericles   afted,  on  this  occa- 
iion,  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  what  Themillocles  had 
done  about  fifty  years  before,  Avhen,  at  Xerxes's  approach,  he 
made  the  Athenians  march  out  of  their  city,  and   abandon  it 
to  the  enemy.     But  a  little  reflexion  will  fhew,    that  the  cir. 
cumftances  differed  widely.     Themiftocles,  being  invaded  by 
all  the  forces  of  the  Eaft,  jullly   concluded   that  it   would  be 
impoffible  for  him  to  withftand,  in  afingle  city,  thofe  millions 
of  Barbarians  who  would  have  poured  upon  it  like  a  deluge, 
and  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  being  fuccoured  by  his  allies. 
This  is  the  reafon  given   by  Cicero.     "   Fludlum  enim  totius 
"  Barbariae  ferre  urbs   una   non  poterat."     It  was  therefore 
prudent  in  him  to  retire  for  fome  time,  and  to  let  the  confu- 
fed  multitude  of  Barbarians  confume  and  deflroy  one  another. 
But  Pericles  was  not  engaged  in  fo  formidable   and  oppreffive 
a  war.  The  odds  were  not  very  great,  and  he  forefaw  it  would 
allow  him  time  to  breathe.     Thus,  like  a  judicious  man  and 
an  able  politician,  he  kept  clofe  in  Athens,  and  could  not  be 
moved  either  by  the  remonUrances  or  murmurs  of  the  citizens. 
Cicero  ^,  writing  to  his   friend  Atticus,  condemns  abfolutely 
the  refolution  which  Pompey  formed  and  executed,  to  abandon 
Rome  to  Caefar ;  whereas  he  ought,  in  imitation  of  Pericles,  to 
have  fhut  himfelf  up  in  it  with  the  fenate,  the  magiftratcs,  and 
the  worthiefl  of  the  citizens,  who  had  declared  in  his  favour. 
After  the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired,  the  Athenians  put 
troops  into  all  the  important  ports  both  by  fea  and  land,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  plan  they  intended  to  follow  as  long  as  the  war 
continued.     They  aifo  came  to  a  refolution,  to  keep  always 
a  thoufand  talents  in  rcferve  *,  and  an  hundred  gallies  ;  and 
never  to  ufe  them,  except  the  enemy  fliould  invade  Attica  by 
fea;  at  the  fame  time  making  it  death  for  any  man  to  propofe 
the  employing  them  any  other  way. 

y  Lib.  vii.  Epift.  II.  ^ 

*  Tlirce  millions. 
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The  gallies  which  had  been  fent  into  Peloponnefus  made 
dreadful  havoc  there,  which  confoled  the  Athenians,  in  feme 
meafure,  for  the  loffes  they  had  fuftained.  One  day  as  the  forces 
were  going  on  board,  and  Pericles  was  entering  his  own  fhip,  a 
fudden  and  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun  enfued,  and  the  earth  was 
overfpread  with  the  deepell  gloom.  This  phaenomenon  filled 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the  utmoft  terror ;  fuperfli- 
tion  and  the  ignorance  of  natural  caufes,  making  them  confider 
fuch  events  as  fatal  omens.  Pericles  feeing  the  pilot,  who  was 
on  board  his  fliip,  aftoniihed,  and  incapable  of  managing  the 
helm,  threw  his  cloak  over  his  face,  and  afked  him  whether 
he  faw :  The  pilot  anfwering,  that  the  c^ak  took  away  all  ob- 
jedts  from  his  fight ;  Pericles  then  gave  him  to  underftand, 
that  a  like  caufc,  viz.  the  interpofition  of  the  vait  body  of  the 
moon  between  his  eyes  and  the  fun,  prevented  his  feeing  its 
fplendor. 

'  The  iirl\  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnefus  being  now  elap- 
fed,  the  Atheniaus,  during  the  winter,  folemnized  public  fu- 
nerals, according  to  ancient  cullom  ;  a  practice  truly  humane, 
and  expreffive  of  a  juft  gratitude,  in  honour  of  thofc  who  had  i 
lofl  their  lives  in  that  campaign,  a  ceremony  they  obferved 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  that  war.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
fet  up,  three  days  before,  a  tent,  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
deceafed  citizens  were  expofed,  and  every  perfon  ftrewed  flow- 
ers, incenfe,  perfumes,  and  things  of  the  fame  kind  upon  thofe 
remains.  They  afterwards  were  put  on  a  kind  of  chariots,  in  cof- 
fins made  of  cyprefs  wood,  every  tribe  having  its  particular  coffin 
and  chariot ;  but  in  one  of  the  latter,  a  large  *  empty  coffin 
was  carried,  in  honour  of  thofe  whofe  bodies  had  not  been 
found.  The  proceffiou  marched  with  a  grave,  majeftic,  and 
religious  pomp  ;  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  both  citizens 
and  foreigners,  aflifted  at  this  mournful  folemnity.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  deceafed  officers  and  foldiers  flood  weeping  at  the 
fepukhre.  Thefe  bones  were  carried  to  a  public  monument, 
in  the  fineft  fuburb  of  the  city,  called  the  Ceramicus  j  where 
were  buried  in  all  ages,  thofe  who   had  lofl  their  lives  in  the 

z  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  laa — T30, 
*  Thefe  are  called  Cenotsphia. 
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field,  except  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  who,  to  immortallfe 
their  rare  valour,  were  interred  in  the  field  of  battle.  Earth 
was  afterwards  laid  over  them,  and  then  one  of  the  citizens 
of  the  greateft  diftinction  pronounced  their  funeral  oration. 
Pericles  was  now  appointed  to  exercife  this  honoxirable  ofTice. 
When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he   went  from   the  fepukhre 

'     to  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  be  the  better  heard,  and  fpokc  the 

^  oration,  the  whole  of  which  Thucydides  has  tranfmitted  to 
us.  Whether  it  was  really  compofed  by  Pericles,  or  by  the 
hillorian,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  truly  worthy  the  reputation 
of  both  thofe  great  men,  as  well  for  the  noble  fimplicity  of  the 
ilile,  as  for  the  juft  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  greatnefs 
of  the  fentiments  which  fliine  in  every  part  of  it.  *  After  hav- 

'  ing  paid,  in  fo  folemn  a  manner,  this  double  tribute  of  tears 
and  applaufes,  to  the  memory  of  thofe  brave  foldicrs  who  had 
facrificed  their  lives  to  defend  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
the  public,  who  did  not  confine  their  gratitude  to  empty  cere- 
monies and  tears,  maintained  their  widows,  and  all  their  in- 

'*fant  orphans.  Tliis  was  a  powerful  *  incentive  to  animate  the 
courage  of  the  citizens  ;  for  great  men  are  formed,  where 
inerit  is  beil  rewarded. 

About  the  clofe  of  the  fame  campaign,  the  Athenians  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odryfians  in 
Thrace  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  his  fon  was  ad- 
mitted a  citizen  of  Athens.  They  alfo  made  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  reftoring  him  the 
city  of  Thermae;  after  which  they  joined  their  forces,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  Chalcis. 

SECTION  II. 

Vjc  Plague  males  dreadful  HaVOC  in  A-TTICA,  i^c,  \Sc. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  campaign  ^,  the  enemy  made 

an  incurnon  into  the  country  as  before,  and  laid  it  wafte.  But 
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the  plague  made  a  much  greater  devaftation  In  Athens  ;  the 
like  having  never  been  known.  It  is  related,  that  it  began  in 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  defcended  into  Egypt,  from  thence  fpread 
over  Ljbia,  and  a  great  part  of  Perfia  ;  and  at  laft  broke  at 
once  like  a  flood,  upon  Athens.  Thucydides,  who  himfelf  was 
feized  with  that  deadly  difeafe,  "has  defcribedvery  minutely 
the  feveral  circumflanees  and  fymptoms  of  it,  in  order,  fays 
he,  that  a  faithful  and  exacl  relation  of  this  calamity  may 
ferve  as  an  inftruclion  to  poflerity,  in  eafe  the  like  fhould 
ever  happen.  ^  Hippocrates,  who  was  employed  to  vifit  the 
fick,  hasalfo  defcribed  it  in  a  medical,  and*^  Lucretius  in  a  po- 
etical way.  This  peftilenee  baffled  the  utmoft  efforts  of  art ; 
the  moft  robuil  conllitutions  were  unable  to  withftand  its  at- 
tacks; and  the  greatefl  care  and  Ikill  of  the  phyfitians  were  a 
feeble  help  to  thofe  who  were  infeded.  The  inftant  a  perfou 
was  feized,  he  was  ft  ruck  v/ith  defpair,  which  quite  difabled 
him  from  attempting  a  cure.  The  affiftance  that  was  givea 
them  was  ineffe£luai,  and  proved  mortal  to  all  fuch  of  their 
relations  as  had  the  couiage  to  approach  them.  The  prodigious 
quantity  of  baggage,  which  had  been  removed  out  of  the  : 
country  into  the  city,  proved  very  noxious.  Moft  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  want  of  lodging,  lived  in  little  cottages,  in  Vv'hich 
they  could  fcarce  breathe,  during  the  raging  heat  of  the  fum- 
mer ;  fo  that  they  were  feen  either  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
the  dead  as  well  as  thofe  who  were  dying,  or  elfe  crawling 
through  the  ftreets  ;  or  lying  along  by  the  fide  of  fountains, 
to  which  they  had  dragged  themfelves,  to  quench  the  rag- 
ing thirft  which  confumed  them.  The  very  temples  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a 
dreadful  image  of  death  ;  without  the  leaft  remedy  for  the 
prefent,  or  the  leaft  hopes  with  regard  to  futurity. 

*^  The  plague,  before  it  fpread  into  Attica,  had  made  wild 
havoc  in  Perfia.  Artaxerxes,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
/nighty  reputation  of  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  greateft  phyfi- 
cian  of  that  or  any  other  age,  caufed  his  governors  to  write 
to  liim,  to  invite  him  into  his  dominions,  in  order  that  he 
niight  prefcribe  to  thofe  who  were  infe£led.     The  king  made 

e  Epidcm.,!.  iii.  §  3.  d  Lib.  ii.  c.  47.  c  Hippocrat.  in  Epift, 
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him  the  mod  advantageous  offers  ;  fetting  no  bounds  to  his  re^ 
wards  on  the  fide  of  intereft,  and,  with  regard  to  honours, 
promifing  to  make  him  equal  with  the  moll  confiderablt.-  per- 
fons  in  his  court.  The  reader  has  already  been  told,  the  pro- 
digious regard  which  was  fliewn  to  the  Grecian  phyficians  in 
Perfia  ;  and,  indeed,  was  it  poflible  that  fo  ufeful  a  mrin  as 
Hippocrates  could  be  too  well  rewarded  ?  However^  all  the 
glitter  of  the  Perfian  riches  and  dignities  were  not  capable  to 
corrupt  him,  nor  ftifle  the  hatred  and  averfion  which  was  be- 
come natural  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Perfians,  ever  fincc  ;he 
latter  had  invaded  them.  This  great  pliyfician  therefore  fcnt 
no  other  anfvver  but  this,  that  he  was  fre ;  from  either  wants 
or  defires  j  that  he  owed  all  his  cares  to  his  fellow  citizens 
and  countrymen  ;  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  Barbar-ans, 
the  declared  enemies  of  Greece.  Kings  are  not  ufed  to  deni- 
als. Artaxerxes,  therefore,  in  the  highefl:  tranfports  of  rage, 
fent  to  the  city  of  Cos,  the  native  place  of  Hippocrates,  and 
where  he  was  at  that  time  ;  commanding  them  to  deliver  up 
to  him  that  infolent  wretch,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  condign  punilhment ;  and  threatening,  in  cafe  they  refufed, 
to  lay  wafle  their  city  and  ifland  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not 
the  leall  footfteps  of  it  fhould  remain.  However,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cos  were  not  under  the  leaft  terror.  They  made  an- 
fvver, that  the  menaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  had  not  been 
able  to  prevail  with  them  to  give  them  earth  and  water,  or  to 
obey  their  orders  ;  that  Artaxerxes's  threats  would  be  equally 
impotent ;  that,  let  what  v/ould  be  the  confequence,  they 
would  never  give  up  their  fellow  citizen  ;  and  that  they  de-t 
pended  upon  the  proteftion  of  the  gods, 

Hippocrates  had  faid  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  owed 
himfelf  entirely  to  his  country.  And  indeed,  the  inflant  he 
was  fetit  for  to  Athens,  he  went  thither,  and  did  not  once 
ftir  out  of  the  city  till  the  plagtie  was  quite  ceafed.  He  de- 
voted himfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  fick  j  and  to  mul- 
tiply himfelf,  as  it  were,  he  fcnt  fcveral  of  Jais  difciples  inl«' 
all  parts  of  the  Country  ;  after  having  inftrncled  them  in  -vnat 
manner  to  treat  their  patients.  The  Athenians  were  llruck 
uith  the  deepeft  fenfe  of'^^ratitude   for   this  gen-  .ou;  caie  of 
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Hippocrates.  Thej  therefore  ordained,  by  a  public  decree^ 
that  Hippocrates  Ihould  be  initiated  in  the  moft  exalted  myf- 
teries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Hercules  the  fon  of  Jupiter  ;, 
that  a  crown  of  gold  lliould  be  prefented  him,  of  the  value  of 
a  thoufand  Haters  *,  amounting  to  five  hundred  piftoles  French 
money  ;  and  that  the  decree  by  which  it  was  granted  him> 
lliould  be  read  aloud  by  a  herald  in  the  public  games,  on  the 
fol^raa  feftivr-1  of  Fanathenaea  :  That  the  freedom  of  the  city 
ihould  be  given  him,  and  himfelf  be  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic charge,  in  the  Prytaneum,  all  his  lifetime,,  in  cafe  he^ 
thought  proper  :  In  fine,  that  the  children  of  all  the  people 
of  Cos,  whofe  city  had  given  birth  to  fo  great  a  man,  might 
be  maintained  and  brought  up  in  Athens,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  if  they  had  been  born  there. 

In  the  mean  tiip.e  the  enemy  having  marched  into  Attica, 
came  down  towards  the  coaft,  and  advancing  ftill  forward,  laid 
wafte  the  whole  country.  Pericles  ftill  adhering  to  the  maxim 
he  had  eftablifbed,  not  to  expofe  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  would  not  fufFer  his  troops  to  fally  out  of 
the  city:  Hovv'ever,  before  the  enemy  left  the  plains,  he  failed 
to  Peloponnefus  with  an  hundred  gallies,  in  order  to  haflen 
their  retreat  by  his  making  fo  powerful  a  diverfion ;  and  after 
having  made  a  dreadful  havoc,  as  he  had  done  the  firll  year^ 
he  returned  into  the  city.  The  plague  was  ftill  there  as  well 
as  in  the  fleet,  and  it  fpread  to  thofe  troops  that  were  beileg- 
ing  Potidaea. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Atlienians,  who  faw 
their  country  depopulated  by  two  great  fcourges,  war  and  pef- 
tilence,  began  to  defpond,  and  to  murmur  againft  Pericles  \ 
confidering  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  as  he  had 
involved  them  in  that  fatal  war.  They  then  fent  a  deputation 
to  Lacedaemonia,  to  obtain,  if  poiTible,  an  accommodation  bj 
fome  means  or  other,  firmly  refolved  to  make  whatever  con- 
ceftlons  iliould  be  demanded  of  them  :  However,  the  ambaf- 
fadors  returned  back  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  terms. 
Complaints  and  murmurs  now  broke  out  afrefti ;  and  the  whole 

*  The  Attic  Stater  was  a  gold  coin  weighing  two  drachms.  It  is  in  the  original 
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city  was  in  fuch  a  trouble  and  confufion,  as  feemed  to  prog- 
noilicate  the  worfl,  of  evils.  Pericles,  in  the  midll  of  this  uni- 
verfal  conHernation,  could  not  forbear  afi'eaibling  the  people  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  foften,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  encourage 
them,  by  juftifying  himfelf.  The  reafons,"  fays  he,  "  which 
"  determined  you  to  undertake  this  v/ar,  and  which  you  ap« 
"  proved  at  that  time,  are  ftill  the  fame;  and  are  not  changed 
"  by  the  alteration  of  circumftances,  wliich  neither  you  nor 
**  myfelf  could  forefce.  Had  it  been  left  to  your  option  to 
*'  make  clioice  of  peace  or  war,  the  former  would  certainly 
*'■  have  been  the  more  eligible  ;  But  as    there  was   no   other 

O 

*'  means  for   preferving   your  liberty,   but  by  drawing  the 
"  fword,  was  it  poiTible   for  you  to  herita:fe  ?   If  we  are  citi- 
*'  zens  who  truly  love  our  country,   will  our  private  misfor- 
*'  tunes  make  us   neglect  the  common   welfare  of  the  flate  ? 
*'  Every  man  feels  the  evil  which  affiicls  him,  becaufe  it  is  pre- 
*'  fent  ;  but  no  one  is   fenfible  of  the  good  which  will  refult 
*'  from   it,  becaufe    it    is   not   come.     Have   you   forgot   the 
*'  ftrength  and  grandeur   of  your  empire  ?  Of  the  two  parts 
*'  which  form  this  globe  of  ours,   viz.  the  land  and  fea,  you 
"  have  abfolute  poflefTion  of  the  latter;  and  no  king,  or  any 
*'  other  power,  is  able  to  oppofe  your  fleets.     It  is  now  your 
*'  duty  to  preferve   this   glory,   and  this  empire,  or  to  refiga 
*'  it  for  ever.     Be  not  therefore  grieved    becaufe  you  are  de- 
"  prived  of  a  few  country  houfes  and  gardens,  which  ought 
"  to  be  confidered  no  otherwife  than  as  the  frame  of  the  pic- 
''  ture,  though   you   would  feem   to  make  them  the  pi£lure 
''  itfelf,     Confider,  that  if  you   do  but  preferve  your  libcr- 
"   ty,   you   will    eafil3r  recover  them  ;    but   tliat    fliould   you 
"  futfer  yourfclves  to  be   deprived   of  this  bleiTing,  you  will 
"  lofe  every  valuable  pofTeffion  with  it.    Do  not  Ihew  lefs  gc- 
"  nerofity  than  your  anceftors,   who,   for  the  fake  of  prefei^v- 
*'  ing  it,  abandoned   even  their  city;   and  who,  thougli  they 
"  had  not  inherited  fuch  a  glory  from  their  anceftors,  yet  fuf- 
*'  fered  the  word  of  evils,  and  engaged   in   the  mod  peulou3 
"  enterprifes,  to  tranfmit  it  to  you.    I  will  confcfs  that  your 
^'^  prefent  calamities  are  exceedingly  grievous  ;  and  I    ir.vl'-lf 
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*'  am  duly  fenfible,  and  deeply  affiicted  for  them.  But  Is  it 
*'  j>.ft  in  vou  to  ercclaim  againft  your  general,  merely  for  an 
"  accident  that  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  the  prudence  of 
*'  man  ;  and  to  make  him  refponfible  for  an  event,  in  which 
**  he  has  not  the  leafl:  concern  ?  We  Hiuft  fubmit  patiently  to 
*'  thofe  evils  which  heaven  inflicls  upon  us,  and  vigoroufly 
*'  oppofe  fuch  as  arife  from  our  fellow  creatures.  As  to  the 
*'  hatred  and  jealoufy  which  attend  on  yo«r  profperity,  they 
**  are  the  ufual  lot  of  all  who  believe  themfelves  worthy  of 
*'  commanding.  How*ever,  hatred  and  envy  are  not  long- 
"  lived,  but  the  glory  that  accompanies  exalted  actions  is  im- 
"  mortal.  Revolve  therefore  perpetually  in  your  minds,  how 
*'  fhameful  and  ignominious  it  is  for  men  to  bow  the  neck  to 
*'  tlieir  enemies,  and  how  glorious  it  is  to  triumph  over  them ; 
*'  and  then,  animated  by  this  double  vefie6lion,  march  on  to 
"  danger  with  joy  and  intrepidity,  and  do  not  crouch  fo 
"  tamely  in  vain  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  call  to  mind, 
"  that  thofe  who  difplay  the  greateft  bravery  and  refolution 
*'  in  dangers,  acquire  the  mod  efteem  and  applaufe." 

The  n.otives  of  honour  and  fame,  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  a£lions  of  their  anceftors,  the  foothing  title  of  fovereigns 
of  Greece,  and  above  all,  the  jealoufy  of  Sparta,  the  ancient 
and  perpetual  rival  of  Athens,  were  the  ulual  motives  whicli 
Pericles  employed  to  influence  and  animate  the  Athenians, 
and  had  hitherto  never  failed  of  fuccefs.  But  on  this  occa- 
iion,  the  fenfe  of  the  prefent  evils  prevailed  over  every  other 
conllderation,  and  ftif^ed  all  other  thoughts.  The  Athenians 
indeed  did  not  defign  to  fue  the  Lacedaemonians  anv  more  for 
peace,  but  the  fight  and  prefence  only  of  Pericles  was  infup- 
portable  to  them.  They  therefore  deprived  him  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  fentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine,  which, 
according  to  fome  hiflorians,  amounted  to  fifteen  talents  *, 
and,  according  to  other?,  fifty. 

However,  this  public  difgrace  of  Pericles  was  not  to  be  ve- 
ry laillngi    The  anger  of  the  people  was  appeafed  by  the  firft 
effoit,  and  had  fpent  itielf  in  this  injurious  treatm.ent  of  him, 
as  the  bee  leaves  its  (ling  in  the  wound.    But  he  was  not  cow 
f  FifteeCj  or  fifty  ihoufaad  French  crowns. 
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fo  happy  with  regard  to  his  domeilic  evils  ;  for,  befides  his 
having  lofl  a  great  number  of  his  fdends  and  relations  by  the 
peftilencc,  feuds  and  diviiions  had  long  reigned  in  his  family. 
Xanthlppus,  his  eldell  fon,  who  himfelf  was  extremely  pro- 
fufe,  and  had  married  a  young  wife  no  lefs  extravagant,  could 
not  bear  his  father's  exacl  oeconomy,  who  allowed  him  but  a 
very  fmall  fum  for  his  pleafures.  This  made  him  borrow  mo- 
ney in  his  father's  name.  When  the  lender  demanded  his 
debt  of  Pericles,  he  not  only  refufed  t'^  pay,  but  even  profe- 
cuted  him  for  it.  Xanthippus  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  in- 
veighed in  the  mod  heinous  terms  againft  his  father,  ex- 
claiming againd  him  in  all  places,  and  ridiculing  openly  the 
affemblies  he  held  at  Ms  houfe,  and  his  conferences  with  the 
Sophifts.  He  did  not  know  that  a  fon,  though  treated  un- 
julUy,  which  was  far  otherwife  in  his  cafe,  ought  to  fubmit 
patiently  to  the  injuftice  of  his  father,  as  a* citizen  is,.obliged 
to  fuller  that  of  his  country. 

The  plague  carried  olF  Xanthippus.  At  the  fame  time  Pe- 
ricles loft  liis  lifter,  with  many  of  liis  relations  and  beft  fi-iends, 
whofe  affiftance  he  moft  wanted  in  the  adminiftration.  But  he 
did  not  fink  under  thefe  lofles ;  his  ftrength  of  mind  was  not 
ihaken  by  them  ;  and  he  was  not  feen  to  weep  or  lliew  the  u- 
fual  marks  of  forrow  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his  relations,  till 
the  death  of  Paralus,  the  laft  of  his  legitimate  children.  That 
rude  ftroke  quite  amazed  him,  though  he  did  his  utmcft  to 
preferve  his  ufuil  tranquillity,  and  not  lliew  any  outward 
fymptoms  of  forrow.  But  when  he  was  to  put  the  crown  of 
flowers  upon  the  head  of  his  dead  fon,  he  could  not  fuppcrt 
the  cruel  fpectacle,  nor  ftitle  the  tranfports  of  his  grief,  which 
forced  its  way  in  cries,  iu  fobs,  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

Pericles,  mifled  by  the  principles  of  a  falfe  philofophy,  ima- 
gined, that  bewailing  the  death  of  his  relations  and  children, 
would  betray  a  weaknefs  that  no  way  fuited  thq  greatnefs  of 
foul  he  had  ever  fliewn  ;  and  that  on  this  occafion,  the  fenfi- 
"bility  of  the  father  would  fully  the  glory  of  the  conqueror. 
Exceeding  error  !  childifh  illufion  I  which  either  makes  hero- 

ifni  confift   in   wild   and  favage  cruelty  j  or  leaving  the  fame 

^  iilj 
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grief  and  confufion  in  the  mind,  rifliimes  a  vain  outfide  of 
conflancy  and  rcfolution,  merely  to  be  admired.  But  does 
martial  bravery  extinguifti  nature  ?  Is  a  man  dead  to  all  hu- 
mane fentiments,  becaufe  he  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in 
the  date  ?  Antoninus  the  emperor  hkd  &  much  jufter  way  of 
thinking,  when,  on  occalion  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  lamenting 
the  death  of  the  perfon  who  had  brought  him  up,  he  faid, 
*'  Suffer  him  to  be  a.  man  ;  for  neither  philofophy  nor  fove- 
*'  reignty  renders  us  infenfible  *". 

Ficklenefs  and  inconttancy  were  the  prevailing  characters 
of  the  Athenians  ;  and  as  thefe  carried  them  on  a  fudden  to 
the  greateft  excefles,  they  foon  brought  them  back  again  with- 
in the  bounds  of  moderation  and  gentlenefs.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  repented  the  injury  they  had  done  Perieles,  and 
earneftly  wiftied  to  fee  him  again  in  their  aiTerablies.  By  dint 
of  fuffering,  they  began  to  bear  patiently  their  domeftic  mif- 
fortunes,  and  to  be  fired  more  and  more  with  a  zeal  for  their 
country's  glory ;  and  in  their  ardor  for  reinflating  its  affairs, 
they  did  not  know  any  perfon  more  capable  than  Pericles  of 
the  adminiftration.  Pericles,  at  that  time,  never  flirred  out 
of  his  houfe,  and  was  in  the  utmofl  grief  for  the  lofs  he  had 
fuftained.  However,  Alciblades  and  the  reft  of  his  friends  in- 
treated  him  to  go  abroad,  and  Ihew  himfelf  in  public.  The 
people  alked  him  pardon  for  their  ungrateful  ufage  of  him  ; 
and  Pericles,  m9ved  with  their  intreaties,  and  perfuaded  that 
it  did  not  become  a  good  m.an  to  harbour  the  leall  rtfentment 
againft  his  country,  refumed  the  government. 

About  the  end  of  tlie  fecond  campaign,  fome  ambaffadors  had 
fet  out  from  Lacedaemca,  in  order  to  folicit  the  king  of  Per- 
'  lia's  alliance,  and  engage  him  to  furnifh  a  fum  of  money 
for  maintaining  the  fieet :  This  Tefiefted  great  ignominy  on 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  called  themfelves  the  deliverers  of 
Greece,  fince  they  thereby  retracted  or  fullied  the  glorious 
atlions  they  had  formerly  achieved  in  her  defence  againft  Per- 
fia.  They  went  by  the  way  of  Thrace,  in  order  todifengage, 
if  pofiible,    Sitalccs  from  tlie  alliances  of  the  Athenians,  and 

*  Pcrmitte  illi  ut  homo   fit  :  neque  enim  vel  philcfophia  vel  imperium  tollit 
aScftus.    Jul.  Ca;ntol.  in  vit.  Antoniai  Pii. 
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prevail  with  him  to  fuccourPotidaea.  But  they  here  met  with 
fome  Athenian  ambaffadors,  who  caufed  them  to  be  arrefted 
as  dillurbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  afterwards  to  be  fent  to 
Athens,  where,  without  fufFering  them  to  be  heard,  they  were 
put  to  death  the  fame  day,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the 
open  fields,  by  way  of  reprifal  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
treated  all  who  were  not  of  their  party  in  the  lame  inhuman 
manner.  It  is  fcarce  poiTible  to  conceive  liow  two  cities,  which, 
a  little  before,  were  fo  ftrongly  united,  and  ought  to  have 
Ihewn  a  mutual  civility  and  forbearance  for  each  other,  could 
contra£t  fo  inveterate  an  hatsed,  and  break  into  fuch  cruel  acts 
of  violence,  as  infringe  all  the  laws  of  war,  humanity,  and 
nations  ;  and  prompted  them  to  exercife  greater  cruelties  up- 
on one  another,  than  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  Barba* 
riaus. 

Potidaea  had  now  been  befieged  almoft  three  years ;  whea 
the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  extremities,  and  in  fuch  want  of 
provifions  that  fome  fed  on  human  flefh,  and  not  expelling 
any  fuccours  from  the  Peloponnefians,  whofe  attempts  ia  At- 
tica had  all  proved  abortive,  furrendered  on  conditions.  The 
circumftances  which  made  the  Athenians  treat  them  with  le- 
nity, were,  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  which  exceedingly  an- 
noyed the  befiegers  ;  and  the  prodigious  expence  of  the  fiege, 
which  had  already  coll  *  two  thoufand  taleats  f .  They  there- 
fore camt  out  of  the  city  with  their  v/ives  and  children,  as 
well  citizens  as  foreigners,  with  each  but  one  fuit  of  clothes, 
and  the  women  two,  and  only  a  little  money  to  carry  them 
home.  The  Athenians  blamed  their  generals  for  granting  this 
capitulation .  without  their  order  ;  becaufe  otiierwife,  as  the 
citizens  were  i^educed  to  the  titmoft  extremities,  they  would 
have  furrendered  at  discretion.     They  fent  a  colony  thither. 

^  The  lirll  thing  that  Pericles  did,  after  his  being  re-ele£led 

f  A.  M.  J575.     Ant.  J.  C.  429. 
•  The  army  wliich  befieged  Potidaea  confiHcd  of  throe  thoufand  mtn,  cxcliifire 
of  the  fixtecn  hiindred  who  had  been  fent  under  the  command  of  Phormio.  Every 
'  Idler  received  daily  two  drachms  ur  twenty  pence  French,  formaflcr  and  man  ; 
-  .d  thofe  <jf  tlic  p;allies  had  the  fame  pay.     Thucyd.  1.  3.  p.  182. 
f  Six  inillionj. 
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generaliffitno,  was  to  propofe  the  abrogating  of  that  law,  which 
he  himfelf  had  caufed  to  be  enabled  againfl  baftards,  when 
they  were  legitimate  children.  It  declared,  that  fuch  onlj 
iliould  be  confidered  as  true  and  legitimate  Athenians,  whole 
fathers  and  mothers  werg  both  natives  of  Athens  ;  and  it  had 
been  executed  jufl  before  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  For  the 
king  *  of  Egypt  having  fent  to  Athens  a  prefent  of  forty  thou- 
fand  meafures  of  corn  to  be  uillributed  among  the  people,  the 
baftards,  on  account  of  this  new  law,  were  involved  in  a  thou- 
fand  difficulties,  till  then  unpraftifed,  and  which  had  not  been 
fo  much  as  thought  of.  Near  five  thoufand  of  them  were  con- 
demned and  fold  as  Haves,  whilft  fourteen  thoufand  and  forty 
citizens  were  confirmed  in  their  privileges,  and  recognized  as 
true  Athenians.  It  was  thought  very  ftrange,  that  the  author 
and  promoter  of  this  law  fliould  himfelf  defire  to  have  it  re- 
pealed. But  the  Athenians  were  moved  to  compaffion  at  the 
domeftic  calamities  of  Pericles  ;  fo  that  they  permitted  him  to 
enter  his  baftard,  in  his  own  name,  in  the  regifter  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  his  tribe. 

A  little  after  he  himfelf  was  infedled  with  the  peftilence. 
Being  extremely  ill,  and  ready  to  breathe  his  laft,  the  princi- 
pal citizens,  and  fuch  of  his  friends  as  had  not  forfaken  him, 
difcourfing  together  in  his  bed-chamber  about  his  rare  merit, 
they  ran  over  his  exploits,  and  computed  the  number  of  his 
viftories  ;  for  v/hilft  he  was  generaliffimo  of  the  Athenians,  he 
had  creeled  for  the  glory  of  their  city  nine  trophies,  in  me- 
mory of  as  many  battles  gained  by  him.  They  did  not  iniagine 
that  Pericles  heard  what  they  were  faying,  becaufe  he  feem- 
ed  to  have  loft  his  fenfes  ;  but  it  was  far  other  wife,  for  not 
3  fingle  word  of  their  difcourfe  had  efcaped  him ;  when, 
breaking  fuddenly  from  his  filence  ;  '*  I  am  furprfed,"  fays  he, 
*'  that  you  Puould  treafure  up  fo  well  in  your  menaories,  and 
*'  extol  fo  highly  a  feries  of  actions,  in  which  fortune  had  fo 
*•  great  a  ft^iare,  and  vw-hich  are  common  to  me,  with  fo  many 

*  Plutarch  does  not  name  this  king;.  Perhaps  it  was  Inarus,  fon  to  Pfamme- 
tlchus  king  of  I^ibya,  who  had  caufed  part  of  the  Egyptians  to  take  up  arms 
againft  Artaxerses,  and  to  whom  the  Athenians,  above  thirty  years  before,  had 
fent  fuccours  a^^inft  the  PerCans.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  68. 
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*'  Other  generals  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fiiould  forget  the 
*'  moll  glorious  circumftance  in  my  life  ;  I  meun,  mj  never 
"  having  caufed  a  fmgle  citizen  to  put  on  mourning."  Ex- 
cellent words  !  which  very  few  in  high  ilations  can  declare 
with  trutii.     The  Athenians  were  deeply  afilifted  at  his  death. 

The  reader  has  doubtlefs  obfcrved,  from  what  has  been  faid 
of  Pericles,  that  in  him  were  united  molt  qualities  which  con- 
ilitute  the  great  man  ;  as  thofe  of  the  admiral,  by  his  great 
Ikill  in  naval  affairs  ;  of  the  great  captain,  by  his  conquefts 
and  victories  j  of  the  high-treafurer,  by  the  excellent  order  in 
which  he  put  the  finances  ;  of  the  great  politician,  by  the  ex- 
tent and  juHnefs  of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  in  public  deli- 
berations, and  by  the  dexterity  and  addrefs  with  which  he 
tranfa£led  the  affairs  ;  of  a  minifter  of  Hate,  by  the  methods  he 
employed  to  increafe  trade  and  promote  the  arts  in  general ; 
in  fine,  of  father  of  his  country,  by  the  happinefs  he  procured 
to  every  individual,  and  which  he  always  had  in  view,  as  the 
true  fcope  and  end  of  his  adminiftration-. 

But  I  mud  not  omit  another  characterillic  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  him.  He  acted  with  fo  much  wifdom,  inoderation,  dif- 
intereftednefs,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  he  difcovered, 
in  all  things,  fo  great  a  fuperiority  of  talents,  and  gave  fo  ex- 
alted an  idea  of  his  experience,  capacity,  and  integrity,  that  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  all  the  Athenians  ;  and  fixed,  in  his 
own  favour,  during  forty  years  that  he  governed  the  Atheni- 
ans,, their  natural  ficklenefs  and  inconllancy.  He  fupprelTed 
that  jealoufy,  which  an  extreme  fondnefs  for  Jiberty  had  made 
them  entertain  againft  all  citizens  diftinguiilied  by  their  merit 
and  great  authority.  But  the  moll  furprifing  ciicumllance  is, 
he  gained  tliis  great  afcendant  merely  by  pei-fuafion,  without 
employing  force,  mean  artifices,  or  any  of  thofe  arts  which  a 
mean  politician  excufes  in  himfelf,  upon  the  fpecious  pretence, 
that  the  necelTity  of  the  public  affiiirs,  and  reafons  of  Hate, 
make  them  necelTary. 

Anaxagoras  *  died  the  fame  year  as  Pericles.     Plutarch  re- 
lates a  circumftance  concerning  hiin,  which  happened  lome  time 
before,  which  muH  not  be  omitted.     He  fays,    that  this  phi- 
•  Plut.  in  Pcricl.  p.  l6j. 
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lofopher,  who  had  voluntarilj  reduced  himfelf  to  exceflive  po- 
verty, in  order  that  he  might  have  the  greater  leifure  to  pur- 
fue  his  ftudies ;  finding  himfelf  neglefted  in  his  old  age,  by- 
Pericles,  who,  in  the  nuutiplicity  of  the  public  afFairs,  had  not 
always  time  to  think  of  him  ;  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his 
head  *,  and  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground,  in  the  fixed  refolu- 
tion  to  flarve  himfelf.  Pericles  hearing  of  this  accidentally,  ran 
with  the  utmofl  hafte  to  the  4)hilofopher's  houfe  in  the  deepeil 
affliction.  He  conjured  him,  in  the  flrongeft  and  mofl  mo\'- 
ing  terms,  not  to  throw  his  life  away  ;  adding,  that  it  was  not 
Anaxagoras  but  himfelf  that  was  to  be  lamented,  if  he  was  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  lofe  fo  wife  and  faithful  a  friend  ;  one  who 
was  fo  capable  of  giving  him  wholefome  counfels,  with  regard 
to  the  prelTmg  occafions  of  the  ilate.  Anaxagoras  then  un- 
covering hts  head  a  little,  fpoke  thus  to  him  :  *'  Pericles,  thofe 
*'  who  ufe  a  lamp  take  care  to  feed  it  with  oil."  -This  was  a 
gentle,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  flrong  and  piercing  reproach. 
Perjcles  ought  to  have  fupplied  his  wants  unallied.  Many 
l«mps  are  extinguifiied  in  this  manner  in  a  country,  by  the 
criminal  negligence  of  thofe  v.-ho  ought  to  fupply  them. 

SECTION  III. 

The  Lacedaemonians  hefege  Plataea. 

rOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  moft  memorable  tranfaftion  of  the  following  years  •=,  was 
the  fiege  of  Plataea  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thia  was  one  of 
the  moil  famous  fieges  in  antiquity,  en  account  of  the  vigor- 
ous efforts  of  both  parties  ;  but  efpecially  for  the  glorious  re- 
finance made  by  the  befieged,  and  their  bold  and  induilrious 
ftratagem,  by  which  feveral  of  them  got  out  of  the  city,  and 
by  that  means  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  Lacedae- 
xnonians  befieged  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cam- 
paign.    As  foon  as  they   had   pitched    their  camp  round  the 

c  A.  M.  3576.  Ant.  J.  C.  426.  Thucyd.  1.  H.  p.  147— 131.  Diod.  1.  xxii. 
p.  loz — 109. 

*  It  was  the  cuftom  for  thofe  to  cover  their  heads  with  their  cloaks,  who  werg 
reduced  to  defpair,  and  refolved  to  die. 
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city,  in  order  to  lay  wade  the  places  adjacent  to.lt,  the  Pla- 
taeans  fent  fome  deputies  to  Archidamus,  who  commanded 
on  that  occafion.  to  reprefent,  that  he  could  not  attack  then* 
with  the  leaft  fliadow  of  juftice,  becaufs  that,  after  the  famous 
battle  of  Plataea,  Paufanias,  the  Grecian  general,  offering  up 
a  facrifice  in  their  city  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  in  prefence  of 
all  the  allies,  had  given  them  their  freedom  to  reward  their 
valour  and  zeal ;  and  thei-cfore,  that  they  oii^ht  no^t  to  bs 
difturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  fince  it  had  been 
granted  them  by  a  Lacedaemonian.  Archidamus  anfwered, 
that  their  demand  would  be  very  reaConable,  had  they  not 
joined  with  the  Achenians,  the  profelTcd  enemies  to  the  liberty 
of  Greece  ;  but  that,  if  they  would  difengage  thenifelves  from 
their  prefent  alliance,  or  at  leaft  remain  neuter,  they  then  fhould 
be  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  The  deputies 
replied,  that  they  could  not  poffibly  come  to  any  agreement, 
without  firil  feuding  to  Athens,  whither  their  wives  and  their 
children  were  retired.  The  Lacedaemonians  permitted  them 
to  fend  thither ;  when  the  Athenians  promifing  folemnly  to 
fuccour  them  to  the  utmoll  of  their  power,  the  Plataeans  re- 
folved  to  fufFer  the  laft  extremities  rather  than  furrender ;  and 
accordingly  they  informed  the  Lacedaemonians,  from  their 
walls,  that  they  could  not  comply  with  what  was  defired. 

Archidamus  then,  after  calling  upon  the  gods  to  witnefs,  that 
he  did  not  nrit  infringe  the  alliance,  and  was  not  the  caufe 
of  the  calamities  which  might  befai  the  Plataeans,  for  having 
refufed  the  jufl  and  reafonable  conditions  offered  them,  pre- 
pared for  the  fiege.  He  furrounded  the  city  with  a  circum- 
vallation  of  trees,  which  were  laid  long-ways,  very  clofe  to- 
gether, with  their  boughs  interwoven,  and  turned  towards  the 
city,  to  prevent  any  pcrfon  from  going  out  of  it.  He  after- 
wards threw  up  a  platform  to  fet  the  batteries  on  ;  in  hopes 
that  as  fo  many  hands  were  employed,  they  lliould  foon  take 
the  city."  He  therefore  caufed  trees  to  be  felled  on  mount  Ci- 
thaeron,  and  interwove  them  with  fafcines,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  terra  on  all  fides  ;  he  then  threw  in  wood,  earth,  and 
Hones;  in  a  word,  whatever  could  help  to  fill  it  up.     The 
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whole  army  worked  night  and  day,  without  the  ieaft  inter- 
milBon,  during  feventy  days  ;  one  half  of  the  foldiers  repofing 
themfelves,  whilfl  the  reft  were  at  work. 

The  hefieged  obferving   that   the   work  began  to  rife,  they 
threw  up  a  wooden  wall  upon  the  walls  of  the  city  oppofite  to 
the  platform,  in  order  that  they  might  always  out-top  the  bc- 
fiegers  ;   and  filled   the  hollow  of  this    wooden    wall  with  the 
bricks  they  took,  from  the  rubbilli  of  the  neighbouring  houfes  ; 
fo  that  the  wall  of  timber  ferved  in  a  manner  as  a  defence  to 
keep  the  wall  from  falling  as  it  was  carrying  up.  It  was  cover- 
ed, on  the  outfide,    with  hides   both   raw  and  dry,  in  order  to 
ihelter  the  works  and  the   workmen  from  tiie  fires  difcharged 
againft  it.     In  proportion  as  it  rofe,    the   platform  was  raifed 
alFo,  which  in  this  manner  was  carried  to  a  great  height.  But 
the  befieged  made  a  hole  in  the  oppofite  wall,  in  order  to  car- 
ry off  the  earth  that  fuftained  the  platform  ;  which  the  befieg- 
ers  perceiving,   they  put  large  paniers  filled  with  mortar,  in 
the  place  of  the  earth  which  had  been  removed,  becaufe  thefe 
could  not  be  fo  eafily  carried  off.  The  befieged  therefore,  find- 
ing their  firft  ftratagem  defeated,   made  a  mine  under  ground 
as  far  as  the  platform,  in  order  to  flielter  themfelves,  and  to  re- 
move from  it  the  earth  and  other  materials  of  which  it  was 
compofed,  and  which  they  gave  from  hand  to  hand,  as  far  as 
the  city.  The  befiegers  were  a  confiderable  time  without  per- 
ceiving this,  till  at  lall  they  found  that  their  work  did  not  go 
forward,  and  that  the  more  earth  they  laid  on,  the  weaker  it 
grew.  But  the  befieged  judging  that  the  fuperiority  of  numbers 
would  at  length  prevail,  without  atnufing  themfelves  any  long- 
er at  this  work,  or  carrying  the  wall  higher  on  the  fide  towards 
the  battery,  they  contented  themfelves  with  buildin;^  another 
within,  in  the  form  of  a  half- moon,  both  ends  of  which  joined 
to  the  wall  ;  in  order  that  the  befieged  might  retire  behind  it 
when  the  firft  v;all  Hiould  be  forced ;  and  fo  oblige  the  enemy 
to  make  frefh  works. 

In  the  mean  time  the  befiegers  having  fetup  their  machines, 
doubtlefs  after  they  had  filled  up  the  ditch,  though  Thucy- 
dides  does  notf^y  this,  (liook  the  city- wall  in  a  very  terrible 
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manner,  which,  though  it  alarmed  the  citizens  very  much, 
did  not  however  difcourage  them.  They  employed  every  art 
that  fortification  could  fuggeft  againft  the  enemy's  batteries. 
They  prevented  the  effect  of  the  battering  rams,  by  ropes  * 
which  turned  afide  their  ftrokes.  They  alfo  employed  another 
artifice  ;  the  two  ends  of  a  great  beam  were  made  faft  by 
long  iron  chains  to  two  large  pieces  of  timber,  fupported  at 
due  diftance  upon  the  wall  in  the  nature  of  a  balance  ;  fo  that 
whenever  the  enemy  played  their  machine,  the  befieged  lifted 
up  this  beam,  and  let  it  fall  back  on  the  head  of  the  battering 
ram,  which  quite  deadened  its  force,  and  confequently  made 
it  of  no  efFeft. 

The  befiegers  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  on  fuccefsfully, 
and  that  a  new  wall  was  raifed  againft  their  platform,  defpaii'ed 
of  being  able  to  ftorm  the  place,  and  therefore  changed  the 
fiege  into  a  blockade.  However,  they  firft  endeavoured  to  fet 
fire  to  it,  imagining  that  the  town  might  eafily  be  burnt  down, 
as  it  was  fo  fmall,  whenever  a  ftrong  wind  Ihould  rife  ;  for 
they  employed  all  the  artifices  imaginable,  to  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  it  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  with  little  expence.  They 
therefore  threw  fafcines  into  the  intervals  between  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  the  intrenchment  witli  which  they  had  furround- 
ed  fhem  ;  and  filled  thefe  intervals  in  a  very  little  time,  becaufe 
of  the  multitude  of  bands  employed  by  them  ;  in  order  to  fet 
fire  at  the  fame  time,  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  They 
then  lighted  the  fire  with  pitch  and  fulphur,  which  in  a  mo- 
ment made  fuch  a  prodigious  blaze,  that  the  like  was  never 
feen.  This  invention  was  very  near  carrying  the  city,  which 
had  baffled  all  others  ;  for  the  befieged  could  not  make  head 
at  once  againft  the  fire  and  the  enemy  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
town  ;  and  had  the  weather  favoured  the  befiegers,  as  they 
flattered  themfelves  it  would,  it  had  certainly  been  taken  :  But 
hiftory  informs  us,  that  an  exceeding  heavy  rain  fell,  which 
extinguifiied  the  fire. 

This  laft  effort  of  the  befiegers  having  been  defeated  as  fuc- 

*The  end,  downward,  of  thefe  ropes  formed  a  variety  of  flip  notes,  with  which 
they  catched  the  head  of  the  battering-ram,  which  they  raifcd  up  by  the  help  of 
the  machine. 
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cefsfully  as  all  the  reft,  they  now  turned  the  fiege  into  a  block- 
ade, and  farrounded  the  city  with  a  brick  wall,  flrengthened 
on  each  fide  with  a  deep  foffe.  The  whole  army  was  engaged 
fucceffively  in  this  work  ;  and  when  it  was  finilhed,  they  left 
a  guard  over  half  of  it  ;  the  Boeotians  clTering  to  guard  the 
reft,  upon  wliich  the  Lacedaemonians  returned  to  Sparta  about 
the  month  of  Oftober.  There  were  now,  in  Plataea,  but  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  fourfcore  Athenians  ;  with  an  hun- 
dred and  ten  women  to  drefs  their  viftuals  ;  and  no  other  per- 
fon,  whether  freemen  or  flave ;  all  the  reft  having  been  fent 
to  Athens  before  the  {ie£e. 

During  the  campaign,  fome  engagements  were  fought  both 
bj  fea  and  land,  which  I  omit,  becaufe  of  no  importance. 

*  The  next  fummer,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  war, 
the  people  of  Lefbos,  the  citizens  of  Methymne  excepted,  re- 
lolved  to  break  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  They  had 
defigned  to  rebel  before  the  war  was  declared,  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  not  receive  them  at  that  time.  The  citizens 
of  Methymne  fent  advice  of  this  to  the  Athenians,  afturing  them 
that  if  an  immediate  fuccour  was  not  fent,  the  illand  would  be 
inevitably  loft.  The  affliclion  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  fuf- 
tained  great  lofles  by  the  war  and  the  plague,  was  greatly  in- 
creafed,  when  news  was  brought  of  the  revolt  of  fo  confider- 
able  an  illand,  whofe  forces,  which  were  quite  frefli,  would 
now  join  the  enemy,  "and  reinforce  them  on  a  fudden  by  the 
addition  of  a  powerful  fleet.  The  Athenians  therefore  fent 
forty  gallies  deligned  for  Peloponnefus,  which  accordingly 
failed  for  Mitylene.  The  inhabitants,  though  in  great  con- 
fternation  becaufe  they  were  quite  unprepared,  yet  put  on  an 
appearance  of  bravery,  and  failed  out  of  the  port  with  their 
fliips  ;  however,  being  repulfed,  they  propofed  an  accommo- 
dation, which  the  Athenians  liftened  to,  from  an  apprehenfion 
that  they  were  not  ftrong  enough  to  reduce  the  iiland  to  their 
allegiance.  A  fufpenlion  of  arms  was  therefore  agreed, upon^ 
during  which  the  Mitylenians  fent  ambalTadors  to  Athens, 
The  fear  of  not  obtaining  their  demands,  made  them  fend 
ethers  to  Lacedaemonia,  to  defire  fuccours.     This  was  not  lU 
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judged,  the  Athenians  fending  them  an  anfwer  which  they  had. 
iio  reafon  to  interpret  in  their  favour. 

The  ambaffadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  be- 

ng  arrived  in  Lacedaemonia,  the  Spartans  deferred  giving 
them  audience,   till  tlie  folemnization  of  the  Olyainic  games, 

n  order  that  the  allies  might  hear  the  complaints  they  had  to 
make.     I  Ihall  repeat  their  whole  fpeech  on  that  occalion,  as  it 

nay  ferve  at  once  to  give  a  jull  ideaof  Thucydides's  Hyle,  and 
of  the  feveral  flates  with  regard  to  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians. "  We  are  fenfible,"  faid  the  ambr.iradors,  "  that 

'  it  is  the  cuftom  to  ufe  deferters  well  at  U'd,  becaufe  of  the 

'  fervice  they  do  to  thofe  whom  they  fly  to ;  but  to  defpife  them 

*  afterwards,  as  traitors  to  their  country  and  friends.  This 
'  is  far  from  being  unjuft,  when  they  have  no  inducement  to 
'  fuch  a  change  ;  when  the  fame  union  fabiiiti,  and  the  fame 
'  aids  are  reciprocally  granted.  But  it  is  far  otherwife  between 
'  us  and  the  Athenians  ;  and  we  entreat  you  not  to  be  pre- 
'  judiced  againft  us,  becaufe,  after  having  been  treated  mildly 
'  by  the  Athenians  during  the  peace,  we  now  renounce  their 
'  alliance  when  they  are  unfortunate.  For  being  come  hither 
'  to  demand  admittance  into  the  number  of  your  friends  and 
'  allies,  we  ought  to  begin  our  own  j unification,  by  fliewing 
'  the  juftice  and  neceffity  of  our  procedure  ;  it  being  impoffi- 
'  blefor  a  true  friendfliip  to  be  cilabliihed  between  individuals, 
'  or  a  folid  alliance  between  cities^  unlefs  both  are  founded  on 
'  virtue,  and  uniformity  of  principles  and  fentiments. 

"  To  come  to  the  point :  The  treaty  we  concluded  with  the 
'  Athenians,  was  not  to  enflave  Greece,  but  to  free  it  front 
'  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  it  was  concluded  after  the 
'  retreat  of  the  Perfians,  when  you  renounced  the  command. 
'  We  adhered  to  it  with  pleafure,  fo  long  as  the  Athenians 
«  continued  td  entertain  jull  deligns  ;  but,  when  we  faw  that 
'  they  difcontinued  the  war  they  were  carrying  on  againft  the 
«  enemy,  merely  to  opprefs  the  allies,  we  could  not  but  fufpe£t 

*  their  condua.  And  as  it  was  extremely  difficult,  in  fo  great 
'  a  diverfity  of  interells  and  oninion,,  for  ail  of  them  to  con- 
'  tinue  in  ftrid  union  ;  and  ftili  harder  to  make  head  againil 

I'^olume  III.  T 
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**  them,  when  alone  and  feparated ;  they  have  fubjedled,  by 
*'  infenfible  degrees,  all  the  allies,  except  the  inhabitants  of 
■*'  Chios,  and  our  people;  and  ufed.  our  own  forces  for  this 
"  end.  For,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  left  us  feemingly  at 
"  our  liberty,  they  obliged  us  to  follow  them  ;  though  we 
*'  could  no  longer  rely  on  their  words,  and  had  the  ftrongefl 
*'  reafon  to  fear  the  like  treatment.  And  indeed,  what  pro- 
*'  bability  is  there,  after  their  enflaving  all  the  other  ftates,  that 
*'  they  Ihould  Ihew  a  regard  to  us  only,  and  admit  us  upon 
*'  the  foot  of  equals,  if  they  may  become  our  mailers  when- 
*'  ever  they  pleafe  ;  efpecially  as  their  power  increafes  daily, 
"  in  proportion  as  curs  lelTens  ?  a  mutual  fear  between  con- 
*'  federates,  is  a  ftrong  motive  to  make  an  alliance  lading,  and 
"  to  prevent  unjuft  and  violent  attempts,  by  its  keeping  all 
"  things  in  an  equilibrium.  Their  leaving  us  the  enjoyment 
**  of  our  liberties,  was  merely  becaufe  they  could  not  intrench 
*'  upon  them  by  open  force,  but  only  by  that  equity  and  fpe-> 
*'  eious  moderation  they  have  fhewn  us.  Firft,  they  pre- 
*'  tended  to  prove,  from  their  moderate  condu£l  in  regard  to 
*'  us,  that  as  we  are  free,  we  fhould  not  have  marched  ia- 
*'  conjunclion  with  them  againft  the  other  allies,  had  they  not 
*'  given  them  jull  grounds  for  complaint.  Secondly,  by  at- 
"  tacking  the  weakeft  firft,  and  fubduing  them  one  after  ano- 
*•  ther,  they  enabled  themfelves,  by  their  ruin,  tb  fubjedl  the 
*'  moft  powerful  without  difficulty,  wha  at  laft  would  be  left 
*'  alone  and  without  fupport :  Whereas,  had  they  begun  by 
*'  invading  us,  at  the  time  that  the  allies,  were  poffeffed  of  all 
*'  their-  troops,  and  were  able  to  make  fonve  ftand,  they  could 
**  not  fo  eafily  have  completed  their  defigns.  Befides,  as  we 
*'  had  a  large  fleet,  which  would  ftrengthenconiiderably  what- 
*'  ever  party  we  iliould  declare  for,  this  was  a  check  upon 
"  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  high  regard  we  have  always 
**  fhewn  for  their  republic,  and  the  endeavours  we  have  ufed 
*'  to  gain  the  favour  of  thofe  who  commanded  it,  have  fuf- 
*'  pended  our  ruin.  But-  we  had  been  undone,  had  not  this 
*^'  war  broke  out ;  which  the  fate  ox  others  leaves  no  room  to 
"'  doubt. 
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♦*  What  friendiliip,  then  ;  what  lafting  alliance  can  be  con- 
*'  eluded  with  thofe  who  never  are  friends  and  allif  s,  bat  when 
**  force  is  employed  to  rriake  them  continue  fuch  ?  For,  as 
*'  they  were  obliged  to  carefs  us  during  the  war,  to  prevent 
*'  our  joining  with  the  enemy  ;  we  were  conftraincd  to  treat 
"  them  with  the  fame  regard  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent  their 
**  falling  upon  us.  That  which  love  produces  in  other  places, 
*'  was  with  us  the  effeft  of  fear.  It  was  tliis  circumftance  that 
"  made  an  alliance  fubfift  fome  time,  which  both  parties  vi^ere 
*'  determined  to  break  upon  the  very  firll  favourable  ocaafion  : 
*'  Let  therefore  no  one  accafe  us  for  the  advantage  we  now 
"  take.  We  had  not  always  the  fime  opportunity  to  fave,  as 
"  they  had  to  ruin  us  ;  but  were  under  a  necelTity  of  waiting 
*'  one,  before  we  could  venture  to  declare  ourfelves. 

"  Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oblige  us  to  folicit  your 
"  alliance  ;  the  equity  and  juRice  of  which  appear  very  ftrong 
*'  to  us,  and  confequently  call  upon  us  to  provide  for  our 
'*  fafety  :  We  fliould  have  claimed  your  protection  before,  had 
"  you  been  fooner  inclined  to  afford  it  us  ;  for  we  offered  our- 
*'  felves  to  you,  even  before  the  war  broke  out  :  We  are  now 
"  come,  at  the  perfuafion  of  the  Boeotians  your  allies,  to  dif- 
*'  engage  ourfelves  from  the  oppreflbrs  of  Greece,  and  join 
"  our  arms  with  its  defenders  ;  and  to  provide  for  the  fecurity 
**  of  our  {late,  which  is  now  in  imminent  danger.  If  any 
*'  thing  can  be  obje£ted  to  our  conduct,  it  is,  our  declarin-';  16 
<'  precipitately,  v/ith  more  generofity  than  prudence,  and  wuh- 
'*  out  having  made  the  lealt  preparations.  But  this  alfo  ought 
"  to  engage  you  to  be  more  ready  in  fuccouring  us  ;  that  yoii 
"  may  not  lofe  the  opportunity  of  proteiiling  the  opprefled, 
"  and  avenging  yourfelves  on  your  enemies.  There  never  was 
"  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  than  that  which  ri  )w  offers 
"  itfelf ;  a  conjuncture,  when  \Var  and  peflilence  have  con- 
**  fumed  their  forces,  and  ^shaiilled  their  treafure  :  Not  toi 
**  mention  that  their  fleet  is  divided  ;  by  w;hich  meatis  they  will 
«*  not  be  in  a  condition  to  reiift  you,  fliould  you  invade  themi 
*'  at  the  liime  time  by  fea  and  land.  For,  they  cither  will 
»*  leave. us  to  attack  you,  and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  fuc^ 
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"  couring  you;  or  they  will  oppofe  us  ail  together,  and  then 
**  you  will  have  but  lialf  tlieir  forces  to  deal  with. 

"  For  the  reft,  let  no  one  imagine  that  you  will  expofe  your- 
"  felves  to  dangers  for  a  people  incapable  of  doing  you  fervice. 
*♦  Our  country  indeed  lies  at  a  confiderable  dillance  from  you, 
*'  but  our  aid  is  near  at  hand.  For  the  war  will  be  carried  on, 
*'  not  in  Attica,  as  is  fuppofed,  but  in  that  country  whofc  re- 
*'  venues  -are  the  fupport  of  Attica,  and  we  are  not  far  from 
"  it.  Conlider,  alfo,  that  in  abandoning  us,  you  will  increafe 
"  the  power  of  the  Athenians  by  the  a,ddition  of  ours  ;  and 
*'  that  no  (late  will  then  dare  to  take  up  arms  againft  them, 
"  But  in  faccouring  us,  you  will  ilrengthen  yourlelves  with  a 
"  fleet,  which  you  lb  much  want ;  you  will  induce  many  ether 
**  people,  after  our  example,  to  join  you  ;  and  you  will  take  off 
*'  the  reproach  caft  upon  you,  of  abandoning  thofe  who  have 
"  recouvfe  to  your  protection,  which  will  be  no  inconfiderable 
"  advantage  to  you  daring  the  courfe  of  the  war. 

"  We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
"  pins,  in  whofe  temple  we  now  are,  not  to  fruflrate  the  hopes 
*'  of  the  Greeks,  nor  rejecl  fuppliants,  whofe  prefervation  may 
"  be  highly  advantageous,  and  whofe  ruin  may  be  infinitely 
*'  pernicious  to  you.  Slicw  yourfelves  fuch  now,  as  the  idea 
"*  entertained  of  your  generofity,  and  the  extreme  danger  to 
«'  which  we  are  reduced,  may  demand ;  that  is,  the  protec- 
"  tors  of  the  aSifted,  and  the  deliverers  of  Greece." 

The  allies,  ftruck  with  thefe  reafons,  admitted  them  into  the 
alliance  of  Peloponnefus.  An  incurfion  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try  was  immediately  refolved,  and  that  the  allies  Ihould  ren- 
dezvous at  Corinth  with  two-thirds  of  their  forces.  The  La- 
cedaemonians arrived  firu,  and  prepared  engines  for  tranfport- 
ing  the  fhips  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth  into  the  fca  of  Athens, 
in  order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  Athenians 
were  no  lefs'adive  on  their  fide  ;  but  the  allies,  being  employ- 
ed in  their  harveft,  and  -beginning  to  grow  weary  of  the  war, 
were  a  long  time  before  they  met.  ^ 

During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  who  perceived  that  all 
thefe  preparations  were  made  againft  them,  from  a  fuppofition 
that  they  were  very  weak ;  to  undeceive  the  world,  and  fbew 
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that  they  alone  were  able  to  fupport  a  fleet  without  the  aid  of 
Lefbos,  to  pTit  to  fea  a  fleet  of  an  hundredfail,  which  thej 
manned  with  citizens  as  well  as  foreigners  ;  hot  exenapting  a 
fmgle  citizen,  except  fuch  only  as  were  obliged  to  ferve  on 
horfeback,  or  whofe  revenue  amounted  to  five  hundred  meafureg 
of  corn.  After  having  (hewed  thernfelves  before  the  ifl:hmus  of 
Corinth,  the  raore  to  difplay  their  power,  they  made  defcents 
into  whatever  parts  of  Felopounefus  they  pleafed. 

The  world  never  faw  a  finer  fleet.  The  Athenians  guarded 
their  Cvvn  country,  and  the  coafts  of  Euboea  and  Salamis  with 
a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fliips  :  They  cruifed  round  Peloponnefus 
with  another  fleet  of  the  like  number  of  veiTels,  without  in- 
cluding their  fleet  before  Leflios  and  other  places.  The  whole 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallics.  The 
expences  of  this  powerful  armam&nt  entirely  exhaulled  their 
treafure,  which  had  been  very  much  drained  before,  by  that 
of  the  fiege  of  Potidaea. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  greatly  furprifed  at  fo  formidable  a 
fleet,  which  they  no  ways  expe£lcd,  returned  with  the  utmoil 
expedition  to  their  own  country,  and  only  ordered  forty  gallics 
to  be  fitted  out  for  the  fuccour  of  Mitylene.  The  Athenians 
bad  fent  a  reinforcement  thither,  confilling  of  3  thoufand 
heavy-armed  troops,  by  whofe -affillance  they  made  a  contra- 
vallation,  with  forts  in  the  mod  commodious  places  ;  fo  that  It 
was  blocked  up,  both  by  fca  and  land,  in  the  beginning  of 
winter.  The  Athenians  v/ere  in  fuch  great  want  of  money  for 
■carrying  on  this  fiege,  that  they  were  reduced  to  afiefs  thern- 
felves, "VThich  they  had  never  done  before,  and  by  this  means 
two  hundred  *  talents  were  lent  to  it. 

^  The  people  of  Mitylene  being  in  want  of  all  things,  and 
having  waited  to  no  purpofc  for  the  fuccours  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  promifed  them,  furrendcred,  upon  condition 
that  no  perfori  fliould  be  put  to  death  or  imprifoned,  till  the 
amba(r.idors,  whom  they  fhould  fend  to  Athens,  were  return- 
ed ;  and  that,   in  the  mean  time,    the  troops  fiiould  be  admit- 

T  iij 
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tcCi  into  the  city.  As  foon  as  the  Athenians  had  got  poffefr 
fion  of  the  city,  fuch  of  the  faftious  Mityleneans  as  had  fled 
to  the  ahars  for  refuge,  were  conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and  aftsr- 
waids  to  Athens.  T.^ere  the  affair  oi'  the  Mityleneans  -'.as  de- 
bated. As  their  revolt  had  greatly  e:safperated  the  people,  be- 
caufe  not  preceded  by  any  ill  treatment,  and  it  feemed  a  mere 
efftct  of  their  hatred  for  the  Athenians,  in  the  lirll  tranfporta 
of  their  rage,  they  refolved  to  put  all  tlie  citizens  to  death  in- 
difcriminately,  and  to  make  all  the  wonien  and  children  flaves ; 
and  immediately  they  fent  a  galley  to  put  the  decree  in  exe- 
cution. 

But  night  gave  them  leifure  to  make  different  reflexions. 
This  feventy  v/as  judged  too  cruel,  and  carried  farther  than 
confifted  with  juilice.  They  imagined  to  themfelves  the  fate 
of  that  unhappy  city,  entirely  abandoned  to  flaughter,  and  re- 
pented their  having  involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
This  fudden  change  of  the  Athenians  gave  the  Mitylenean  am- 
baiVadors  fome  little  glimmerings  of  hope ;  and  they  prevail- 
ed lo  far  witii  the  magiftrates,  as  to  have  the  affair  debated 
a  fecond  tinie.  Cleon,  who  had  fuggeiled  the  flrft  decree,  a 
n;an  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  who  had  great  authority  over  the 
people,  maintained  his  opinion  with  great  vehemence  and  heat. 
I-le  repi'efented,  that  it  was  unworthy  a,  wife  government  to 
change  witli  every  wind,  and  to  annul  in  xht  morning  what 
they  had  decreed  the  night  before  ;  and  that  it  was  highly  im- 
portant to  take  an  exemplary  vengeance  of  the  Mityleneans, 
in  order  to  awe  tiie  refl  of  their  allies,  who  were  every  where 
ready  to  revolt. 

Diodorud,  who  had  contradi£led  Cleon'  in  the  firfl  afTem- 
bly,  now  appofed  his  refleetions  niore  flrongly  than  before. 
After  defcribing  in  a  tender  and  pathetic  manner,  the  deplo- 
rable condition  of  the  I\Iityltneans,  whofe  minds,  he  faid,  muil 
necefl'arily  be  on  the  rack,  whilfl  they  were  expecting  a  fen- 
tence  that  was  to  <letermine  their  fate  ;  he  reprefented  to  the 
Athenians,  that  the  fame  of  their  mildncfs  and  clemency  had 
always  refleded  the  higheit  honoir  on  ti;em,  and  diilinguifh- 
ed  them  glorioufly  from  all  other  nations :  He  obferved,  that 
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the  citizens  of  Mitylene  had  been  drawn  involuntarily  into  the 
rebellion,  a  proof  of  which  was,  their  furrendering  the  city  to 
•them,  the  inrtant  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  it :  They  there- 
fore, by  this  decree,  would  murder  their  benefactors,  and  con- 
sequently be  both  unjull  and  ungrateful,  in  punilliing  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty.  He  obferved  further,  that  fuppohng 
the  IMityleneans  in  general  were  guilty,  it  w  )uld  however  be 
for  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians  to  diffemble,  in  order  that 
the  rigorous  punifhment  they  had  decreed  might  not  exafpe- 
rate  the  reft  of  the  allies  ;  and  that  the  beil  way  to  put  a  ftop 
to  the  evil,  would  be,  to  le:.ve  room  for  repentance,  and  not 
plunge  people  into  defpair,  by  the  abfolute  and  irrevocable  re- 
fufal  of  a  pardon.  His  opinion  therefore  was,  that  they  ihould 
examine  very  deliberately  the  caufe  of  thofe  factious  Mityle-  . 
neacs  who  had  been  brought  to  Athens,  and  pardon  all  the 
reft. 

The  aiTembly  was  very  much  divided  ;  fo  that  DIodorus  car- 
ried it  only  by  a  few  votes.  A  fecond  galley  was  therefore 
immediately"  fitted  out.  It  was  furnilhed  with  every  thing 
that  might  accelerate  its  courfe  ;  and  the  ambalfadors  of  Mity- 
lene promifed  a  great  reward  to  the  crew,  provided  they  ar- 
rived time  enough.  They  therefore  did  not  quit  tlieir  oars, 
even  when  they  took  fuftenance,  but  eat  and  drank  as  they 
rowed,  and  took  their  reft  alternately  ;  and,  very  happily  for 
them,  the  wind  was  favourable.  The  firft  galfey  had  got  a 
day  and  night's  fale  before  them ;  but  ^  thofe  on  board  car- 
ried ill  news,  they  did  not  make  great  hafte.  Its  arrival  be- 
fore the  city  had  fpread  the  utmoft  confternation  in  every  part 
of  it :  But  it  increafed  iniinitely,  v;hen  the  decree,  by  which  ail 
the  citizens  v.'ere  fentenced  to  die,  was  read  in  a  full  aiTembly. 
Nothing  was  ^now  heard  in  all  places  but  cries  and  loud  la- 
ir.ents.  The  moment  that  the  fentence  was  going  to  be  put 
in  execution,  advice  came  that  a  fecond  galley  was  arrived. 
Im.mediately  the  cruel  maiTacre  was  fufpended.  The  affemblj 
•was  again  convened  ;  and  the  decree  which  granted  a  pardon, 
was  liftened  to  with  fuch  a  filence  and  joy,  as  is  much  eafier 
conceived  than  expreiTed. 

T  iiij 
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All  the  faftious  Mityleneans,  though  upwards  of  a  thoufand, 
were  put  to  death.  Tlie  city  was  afterwards  difmautled  ;  the 
fliipG  delivered  up  ;  and  the  whole  ifland,  the  city  of  Me- 
thymne  excepted,  was  divided  into  three  thoufand  parts  or 
portions,  three  hundred  of  which  were  confecrated  to  the  fer- 
\uce  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  reft  divided  by  lot,  among  fiich 
Athenians  as  were  fent  thither,  to  whom  the  natives  of  the 
country  gave  a  revenue  of  two  *  rainae  for  every  portion  ;  on 
wliich  condition  they  were  permitted  to  keep  poiTellion  of  the 
ifland,  but  not  as  proprietors.  The  cities  which  belonged  to 
the  Ivlityleneans  on  the  coafi:  of  Alia,  were  all  fubjecled  by  the 
Athenians. 

^  During  the  winter  of  the  preceding  campaign,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Plataea,  having  loll  all  hopes  of  fuccour,  and  being 
in  the  utmoft  want  of  provilions,  formed  a  refolution  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy  :  But  half  of  them,  ftruck  with 
the  greatnefs  of  the  danger,  and  the  boldnefs  of  the  enter- 
prife,  entirely  loft  courage  when  they  came  to  the  e3;ecution  ; 
but  the  reft,  who  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  fol- 
diers,  perfifted  in  their  refolution,  and  efcaped  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Before  I  begin  the  defcription  of  their  efcape,  it  will  be 
proper  to  inform  my  readers,  in  what  fenfe  I  ufe  certam  ex- 
preHions  I  iliall  employ  in  it.  In  ftri£lnefs  of  fpeech,  the  line 
or  fortification  which  is  made  round  a  city  when  befieged,  to 
prevent  failies,  is  called  Contravallation  ;  and  that  which  is 
made  to  prevent  any  fuccoursfrom  without,  is  named  Circum- 
vallation.  Both  thefe  fortifications  were  ufed  in  this  ficge ; 
hov/ever,  for  brevity  fake,  I  fhall  ufe  only  the  former  term. 

The  contravallation  confifted  of  two  walls,  at  fixteen  feet 
diftance  one  from  the  other.  The  fpace  between  the  two  w^alli 
being  a  kind  of  .platform  or  terrafs,  feemed  to  be  but  one  fingle 
building,  and  compofed  a  range  of  caferns  or  barracks,  where 
the  foldiers  had  their  lodgings.  Lofty  towers  were  built 
around  it  at  proper  diftances,  extending  from   one  wall  to  the 

b   Thucyd.  1.  ill.  p.  185— 1S8. 
*  The  Attic  minae  was  ^Yorth  an  hundred  drachms,  that  is,  fifty  French  livrcs. 
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Other,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  at 
the  fame  time  againfi  any  attack,  from  within  and  without. 
There  was  no  going  from  one  cafern  to  another  without  crof- 
flng  thofe  towers  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  w;^il  was  a  parapet 
on  both  fides,  where  a  guard  was  commonly  kept  ;  but  in  rainy 
weather,  the  foldiers  ufed  to  llielter  themfelves  in  the  towers, 
which  ferved  in  tlie  nature  of  guaixi-lioufes.  Such  was  the 
pontravallation,  on  both  fides  of  which  was  a  ditch,  the  earth 
of  which  had  been  employed  in  making  the  bricks  of  the  wall. 

The  befieged  firft  took  the  height  of  the  wall,  by  counting 
the  rows  of  bricks  which  compofed  it ;  and  this  they  did  at 
different  times,  and  employed  feveral  men  for  that  purpofe,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  miftake  in  the  calculation.  This 
was  the  eafier,  becaufe  as  the  wall  ftood  but  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
every  part  of  it  was  very  vifible.  They  then  made  ladders  of 
a  proper  length. 

All  things  being  now  ready  for  executing  the  defign,  the 
befie2;cd  left  the  city  one  night  when  there  was  no  moon,  in 
the  midtl  of  a  florm  of  wind  and  rain.  After  croffing  the  firfl 
ditch,  tliey  drew  near  to  the  wall  undifcovered,  through  the 
daiknefs  of  the  night  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  noife  made  by 
the  rain  and  wind  prevented  their  being  heard.  They  marched 
at  fome  diliance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  claiking  of 
their  arms,  which  were  light,  in  order  that  thofe  who  carried 
them  might  be  the  more  atlive  ;  and  one  of  their  legs  was 
naked,  to  keep  them  from  Aiding  fo  eafily  in  the  mire.  Thofe 
who  carried  the  ladders  laid  them  in  the  fpace  between  the 
towers,  where  thej  knew  no  guard  was  pofted,  becaufe  it 
rained.  That  inftant  twelve  men  mounted  tlie  ladders,  armed 
with  only  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger,  and  marched  dire£lly 
to  the  towers,  fix  on  each  lide.  They  were  followed  by  fol- 
diers armed  only  with  javelins,  tliat  they  might  mount  the 
eafier ;  and  their  lliields  were  carried  after  tliem  to  be  ufed  in 
the  charge. 

When  moft  of  theff^  were  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  thej 
were  difcovered  hy  the  falling  of  a  tile,  which  one  of  their  com- 
rades, in  taking  hold  of  tJje  parapet,  had  thrown  down.     The 
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alarm  was  immediately  given  from  the  towers,  and  the  whole 
camp  approached  the  wall  without  difcovering  the  occafion  of 
the  outcry,  from  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  the  violence  of 
the  ftorm.  Befides  which,  thofe  who  had  ftaid  behind  in  the 
city?  heat  an  alarm  at  the  fame  time  in  another  quarter,  to 
make  a  diverlion  ;  fo  that  the  enemy  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn  themfelves,  and  were  afraid  to  quit  their  polls.  But 
a  corps  de  referve,  of  three  hundred  men,  who  were  kept  for 
any  unforefeen  accident  that  might  happen,  quitted  the  con- 
travallation,  and  ran  to  that  part  where  they  heard  the  noife ; 
and  torches  w^ere  held  up  towards  Thebes,  to  Ihew  that  they 
ir.uft  run  that  way.  But  thofe  in  the  city,  to  render  the  fig- 
nal  of  no  ufe,  made  others  at  tlie  fame  time  in  different  quar- 
ters, having  prepared  them- on  the  wall  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  had  mounted  firfl  having  pof- 
felTed  themfelves  of  the  two  towei-s  which  flanked  the  in- 
terval where  the  ladders  were  fet ;  and  having  killed  thofe 
\vho  guarded  them,  polled  themfelves  there  to  defend  the  paf- 
fage,  and  keep  off  the  befiegers.  Then  fetting  ladders  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  againil  the  two  towers,  they  caufed  a  good 
number  of  their  comrades  to  mount,  in  order  to  keep  off,  by 
the  difcharge  of  their  arrows,  as  well  thofe  who  were  advan- 
cing to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as  the  others  who  were  haflening 
from  the  neighbouring  towers.  Whilft  this  was  doing,  they 
had  time  to  fet  up  feveral  ladders,  and  to  throw  down  the  pa- 
rapet, that  the  rell  might  come  up  with  greater  eafe.  As  fad 
as  they  came  up,  they  went  dowm  on  the  other  iide,  and  drew 
up  near  the  foffe  on  the  outfide,  to  fnoot  at  thofe  who  appear- 
ed. After  they  were  palTed  over,  the  men  who  were  in  tlie 
towers  came  down  Uft,  and  made  to  the  foffe  to  follow  after 
the  reil. 

That  inllant  the  guard  of  three  hundred,  with  torches,  came 
up.  However,  as  the  Plataeans  faw  their  enemies  by  this  light 
better  than  they  were  feen  by  them,  they  took  afurer  aim  ;  by 
which  means  the  laft  croffed  the  ditch,  without  being  attack- 
ed in  their  paffage  .  However,  this  was  not  done  without  dif- 
ficulty, b.ecaufe  the  ditch  was  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  wouM 
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not  be:'.r,  on  account  of  the  thaw  and  heavy  r^ins.     The  vio- 
lence of  the  florm  was  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

After  all  were  paffed,  they  took  the  road  towards  Thebes, 
the  better  to  conceal  their  retreat ;  becaufe  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  had  fled  towards  a  city  of  the  enemy's.  Immediately 
they  perceived  the  befiegers,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  pur- 
fuing  them  in  the  road  that  led  to  Athens.  After  keeping 
that  of  Thebes  about  fix  or  fevcn  *  ftadia,  tliey  turned  fhort  to- 
ward the  mountain,  and  refumed  the  route  of  Athens,  whi- 
ther two  hundred  and  twelve  arrived,  out  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  who  had  quitted  the  place  ;  the  reft  having  returned 
back  to  it  through  fear,  one  archer  excepted,  who  was  taken 
on  the  fide  of  the  fofle  of  contravallation.  The  befiegers,  af- 
ter having  purfued  them  to  no  purpofe,  returned  to  their  camp. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Plataeans  who  remained  in  the  city, 
fuppofing  that  all  their  companions  had  been  killed,  becaufe 
thofe  who  were  returned,  to  juftify  themfelves,  affirmed  they 
weie,  fent  a  herald  to  demand  the  dead  bodies  :  but  beina: 
told  the  true  ftate  of  the  affair,  he  withdrew. 

•  About  the  end  of  the  following  campai";n,  \vhich  is  that 
■wherein  Mitylene  was  taken,  the  Plataeans  being  iii  abfoluts 
xvant  of  provifions,  and  unable  to  make  the  leaft  defence,  fur- 
rendered,  upon  condition  that  they  Ihduld  not  be  puniflied  till 
they  had  been  tried  and  adjudged  in  form  of  jaflice.  Five 
commilTioners  came  for  this  purpofe  from  Lacedaemon  ;  and 
thefe,  without  charging  them  with  any  crime,  barely  afked 
them  whether  they  had  done  any  fervice  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  the  allies  in  this  war?  The 'Plataeans  were  much 
furprifed,  as  well  as  puzzled  at  this  queflion  ;  and  were  fen- 
f^ble,  that  it  had  been  fuggefted  by  the  Thebans,  their  pro- 
fcfled  enemies,  who  had  vo\ved  their  deftruftion.  They  there- 
fore put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  fcrvices  they  had 
done  to  Greece  in  general,  both  at  the  battle  of  Artemifium, 
and  that  of  Plataea  ;  and  particularly  in  Lacedaemonia,  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of 

c  Thueyd.  1.  iii.  p.  joS — Z20.     Biod.  1.  xii.  p.  109. 
f  Upwaids  of  a  (juarter  of  2  kajuc. 
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their  (laves.  The  only  reafon,  they  declared,  of  their  having 
joined  the  Athenians  afterwards,  was  to  defend  themfelves 
from  the  hoftilities  of  the  Thebans,  againft  whom  they  had 
implored  the  affiltance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  no  purpofe  ; 
That  if  that  was  imputed  to  them  for  a  crime,  which  was  only 
their  misfortune,  it  ought  not  however  entirely  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  their  former  fervices,  "  Call  your  e3'es," 
faid  they,  "  on  the  monuments  of  your  anceftors  which  j'ou 
"  fee  here,  to  whom  we  annually  pay  all  the  honours  which 
*'  can  he  rendered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  You  thouolit 
**  fit  to  intruft  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were  eye-witnefles 
*'  of  their  bravery  :  And  yet  }■  ou  will  now  give  up  their  afhes 
"  to  their  murderers,  in  abandoning  us  to  the  Thebans,  who 
*'  fought  againft  them  at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Will  you 
"  enflave  a  province  where  Greece  recovered  its  liberty  ?  Will 
*'  you  deftroy  the  temples  of  thofe  gods,  to  whom  you  owe 
**  theviclory?  Will  you  abolidi  the  memory  of  their  founders, 
**  who  contributed  fo  greatly  to  yourfafety?  On  this  occa- 
*'  fion,  v/e  may  venture  to  fay,  our  iritcreft  is  infeparable  from 
•'  your  glory  ;  and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your  ancient  friends 
*'  and  benefactors  to  the  unjuft  hatred  of  the  Thebans,  with- 
*'  out  eternal  infamy  to  yourfelves." 

One  would  conclude,  that  thefe  jufl  remonftrances  fhould 
have  made  fome  impreffions  on  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  they 
were  bialTed  more  by  the  anfwer  the  Thebans  made,  and  which 
was  exprelTed  in  the  moft  haughty  and  bitter  terms  againft  the 
Plataeans  ;  and  befides,  they  had  brought  their  inftruftions 
from  Lacedaemon.  They  flood  therefore  to  their  firft  quef- 
tion,  *'  Whether  the  Plataeans  had  done  them  any  fervice 
"  Cnce  the  w'ar?"  and  making  them  pafs  one  after  another, 
as  they  feverally  anfwered  No,  he  was  immediately  butchered  ; 
and  net  one  efcaped.  About  two  hundred  were  killed  in  this 
manner  ;  and  twenty-five  Athenians,  who  were  among  them, 
met  with  the  fame  unhappy  fate.  Their  wives,  who  had 
Leen  taken  prifoners,  were  made  flaves.  The  Thebans  after- 
wards peopled  their  city  with  exiles  from  Megara  and  Plataea  ; 
but  the  year  after  they  deraoliilied  it  entirely.     It  was  in  this 
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manner  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  hopes  of  reaping  great 
advantages  from  the  Thebans,  facridced  thePlataeaas  to  tlieir 
anuTiofitj,  nmety-three  years  after  their  nr(l  alliance  with  the 
Athenians. 

'^  In  the  fixth  year  of  the  war  of  Poloponnefiis,  tlie  plasjue 
broke  out  anew  in  Athens,  and  again  fwept  away  great  nuiu- 
bers. 

SECTION  IV. 

ILe  Athenians  pojefs  them/elves  o/Ptlus,  IJc, 

SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

1  PASS  over  feveral  particular  incidents  of  the  fucceeding  cam- 
paigns, which  differ  very  little  from  one  another ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians making  regularly  every  year  incuriions  into  Attica, 
and  the  Athenians  into  Peloponnefus  :  I  llkewife  omit  feme 
fieges  in  different  places  :  '  That  Pylus,  a  little  city  of  Mef- 
fenia,  only  four  *  hundred  furlongs  from  Lacedaemon,  was 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable.  The  Athenians,  headed  by 
Demoflhenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and  fortified  thernfelves 
very  ftrongly  in  it ;  this  was  the  feventli  year  of  the  war.  The 
Lacedaemonians  left  Attica  immediately,  in  order  to  go  and 
recover,  if  poffible,  that  place  ;  and  accordingly  they  attacked 
it  both  by  fea  and  land.  Braiidas,  one  of  their  leaders,  fig- 
nallzed  himfclf  here  by  the  moh  extraordinary  adls  of  bravery. 
Oppofite  to  the  city  was  a  little  iiland  called  Sphafteria,  whence 
the  befieged  might  be  greatly  annoyed,  aud  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  fliut  up.  They  therefore  threw  a  chofen  body  of 
Lacedaemonians  into  it ;  making,  in  all,  four  hundred  and 
twenty,  exclulive  of  the  haelots.  A  battle  was  fought  at  fea, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  vi£toriou3,  and  accordingly  erect- 
ed a  trophy,  They  funounJed  the  ifland  ;  and  fet  a  guard 
in  every  part  of  it,  to  p.event  any  of  the  inhabitants  from 
going- out,  or  any  provifions  Irom  being  brought  into  them. 
The  news  of  the  defeat    being  come   to  Sparta,  the  magi- 

d  A,  M.  3378.  Ant.  J.  C.  456.     Thucyd.  I.  viii.  p.  431. 
c  A.  M.  3579.     An:.  J,  C,  425.    Thucjrd.  I.  iv.p.  ajj— 386.    Diod.L;xii. 
p.  112. — 114. 

*  Twenty  French  leagues. 
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Urate  thought  the  afFair  of  the  utrnoft  importance,  and  there- 
fore came  himfelf  upon  the  fpot,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
better  able  to  take  proper  meafures  ;  when,  concluding  that  it 
•would  be  impoiTible  for  him  to  lave  thofe  who  were  on  the 
ifland,  and  that  they  at  lead  muft  necefTarilj  be  flarved  out,  or 
be  taken  by  feme  other  means,  he  propofed  an  accommoda- 
tion. A  fufpenfion  of  armis  was  concluded,  in  order  to  give 
the  Lacedaemonians  time  to  fend  to  Athens  ;  but  upon  con- 
dition that  in  the  mean  time  they  fhould  furrender  up  all  their 
sallies,  and  not  attack  the  place  either  by  fea  or  land,  till  the 
return  of  the  ambaiTadors  :  That  if  they  complied  with  thefe 
conditions,  the  Athenians  would  permit  them  to  carry  provi^ 
fions  to  thofe  who  wjere  in  the  ifland,  at  the  *  rate  of  fo  much 
for  the  mafler,  and  half  for  the  fervant ;  artd  that  the  whole 
fhould  be  done  publicly,  and  in  the  fight  of  both  armies  :  That, 
en  the  other  fide,  the  Athenians  'fhould  be  allowed  to  keep 
guard  round  the  iHand,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  going  in  or 
out  of  it,  but  lliould  not  attack  it  in  any  manner  :  That  in  cafe 
this  aa-reement  fhould  be  infringed  in  the  lead,  the  truce  fhould 
be  broke ;  otherwife,  that  it  fhould  continue  in  full  force  till 
the  return  of  the  ambafTadors,  whom  the  Athenians  obliged 
themfelves,  by  the  articles,  to  convey  backwards  and  forwards  j 
and  that  then  the  Lacedaemonians  ^ould  have  their  fhips  re- 
ilored,  in  the  fame  condition  in  which  they  had  been  deliver- 
ed up.  Such  were  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  Lacedae- 
monians began  to  put  it  in  execution,  by  furrendering  about 
threefcore  fliips  ;  after  which  they  fent  ambaffadors  foAthens. 
Being  admitted  to  audience  before  the  people,  they  begun 
by  faying,  that  they  were  come  to  the  Athenians  to  fue  for 
that  peace,  which  they  themfelves  were,  a  little  before,  in  a 
condition  to  grant  :  That  they  now  might  acquire  the  glory  of 
having  reftored  the  tranquillity  of  all  Greece,  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians confented  to  their  being  arbitrators  in  this  treaty  : 
That  the  danger  to  which  their  citizens  were  expofed  in  the 
ifland,  had  determined  them  to  take  fuch  a  flep  as  could  not 

*  For  the  mailers,  two  Attic  choenices  o".  Scrur,  making  about  four  pounds  and 
a  half,  two  cotyles,  or  lialf  pints  of  \Yii)e,  and  a  I'icce  of  meat ;  with  huif  thio  cjuaiw 
titj  fyr  the  f^rvants. 
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but  be  very  grating  to  Lacedaemonians  :  However,  that  their 
affairs  were  far  from  being  dcfperate  ;  and  therefore,  that  now 
was  the  time  to  efiablifh,  between  the  two  republics,  a  firm 
and  folid  friendfhip ;  becaufe  the  aflFairs  of  both  were  ft  ill 
fluftuating,  and  fortune  had  not  yet  declared  abfolutely  in  fa- 
vour of  either :  That  the  gods  frequently  abandoned  thofe 
whom  fuccefs  makes  proud,  by  Ihlfting  the  fcene,  and  render- 
ing them  as  unfortunate  as  they  before  had  been  happy  :  That 
they  ought  to  coniider,  that  tiie  fate  of  arms  is  very  uncertain  ; 
and  that  the  means  to  eftabliili  a  lafting  pe?ce,  is  not  to  triun^.ph 
over  an  enemy  by  oppreffing  him,  but  to  agree  to  a  reconci- 
liation on  jufl  and  reafonable  terms  :  For  then,  conquered  by 
generofity  and  not  by  violence,  his  future  thoughts  being  all 
employed,  not  on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he  is  delighted, 
and  thinks  it  his  duty,  to  obferve  his  engagements  with  invio- 
lable fidelity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  an  happy  opportunity  for  termi- 
nating the  war,  by  a  peace  which  would  have  been  as  glorious 
to  them,  as  advantageous  to  all  Greece.  But  Cleon,  who  had 
a  great  afcendant  over  the  people,  prevented  its  taking  eiFeft. 
They  therefore  anfwered,  by  his  advice,  that  thofe  who  were 
in  the  ifland  fhould  firil  furrender  at  difcretion  ;  and  after- 
wards be  carried  to  Athens,  on  the  condition  of  being  fent 
back  from  it,  as  foon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  iliould  have  re- 
flored  the  cities,  &c.  which  the  Athenians  had  been  forced  to 
give  up  by  the  laft  treaty  ;  and  that  thefe  things  being  done, 
a  firm  and  lafting  peace  fliould  be  concluded.  The  Lacedae- 
monians demanded  iliat  deputies  fliould  be  appointed,  and  that 
the  Athenians  ftiould  engage  to  ratify  what  they  ftiould  con- 
clude. But  Cleon  exclaimed  againft  this  propofal,  and  faid, 
it  was  plain  they  did  not  deal  fairly,  fince  they  would  not  tranf- 
aft  with  the  people,  but  with  pg,rticular  men,  whom  they  might 
eafily  bribe  ;  and'  that,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  offer,  they 
flionld  do  it  immediately.  The  Lacedaemonians  finding  there 
was  no  poffibility  for  them  to  treat  with  the  people,  without 
advifing  with  their  allies,  and  that  if  any  thing  had  been  grant- 
ed by  them  to  their  prejudice,  they  muft  be  relponfible  for  it. 
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went  away  witliout  concluding  any  thing  ;  fully  perfuaded  that 
they  muft  not  expect  equitable  treatment  from  the  Athenians, 
in  the  prefent  Hate  of  their  affairs  and  diipofition,  from  prof- 
peri  ty. 

As  foon  as  they  were  returned  to  P_ylus,  the  fufpenfion 
ceafed  :  But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  came  to  demand  back 
their  fliips,  the  Athenians  refufed  to  give  them  up,  .upon  pre- 
tence that  the  treaty  had  been  infringed  in  fome  particulars  of 
little  confequence.  Tlie  Lacedaemonians  inveighed  ftrongly 
againft  this  rerufal,  as  being  a  manifeft  perfidy  ;  and  imm.edi- 
ately  prepared  for  war  with  greater  vigour  and  animofity  than 
before.  A  haughty  carriage  in  fuccefs,  and  want  of  faith  in 
the  obfsrvation  of  treaties,  never  fail,  at  laft,  to  involve  a 
people  in  great  calamities.    This  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

The  Athenians  coiitinued  to  keep  a  rtrict  guard  round  the 
ifiand,  to  prevent  any  provifions  from  being  brought  into  it, 
and  hoped  they  fhould  foon  be  able  to  ftarve  out  the  inhabi- 
tant^. But  the  Lacedaemonians  engaged  the  whole  country  in 
thtir  interefl  by  the  views  of  gain,  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon 
provifions,  and  giving  fuch  flaves  their  freedom  as  fhould  run 
any  into  it.  Provifions  were  therefore  now  brought,  at  the 
hazard  of  men's  lives,  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnefus.  There 
were  even  divers  who  fwam  from  the  coad  to  the  ifland,  op- 
pofite  to  the  harbour,  and  drew  after  them  goats  ikins  filled 
v?ith  pouiided  lintfeed,  and  poppies  mixed  with  honey. 

Thofe  wijo  were  beiieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced  to  almoft 
the  like  e:;ctremities,  being  in  want  both  of  water  and  provi- 
fions. "Vv  hen  advdce  was  brought  to  Athens,  that  their  coun- 
trviT^E^ii*  fo  far  from  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine,  were 
th err, I'e Ives  aimoft  flarved  ;  it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would  not 
bt  poffible  for  the  fleet  to  fublill  during  the  winter,  on  a  de- 
fcrt  co.ifl  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  lie  at  anchor 
in  io  dangerous  a  road,  the  ifland  muft  by  that  means  be  leff; 
fecurely  guarded,  which  would  give  the  prifoners  an  opportu- 
nitv  of  efcaplng.  But  the  circurhftance  they  chiefly  dreaded 
was,  left  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  their  countrymen  were 
©nee  extricated  from  their  danger,  fhould  refute  to  hearken 
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to  any  conditions  of  peace  ;  fo  that   they    now    repented  their 
having  reFufed  ic  when  rlTered  thein. 

Cleon  faw  plainly  that  thefe  complaints  would  terminate  in 
him.  He  tlieretbre  began  by  aflferting,  that  t  was  all  a  Life 
report  concerning  the  extreme  want  of  prov'ifions,  to  which 
the  Athenians,  both , within  and  without  Pylus,  weie  faid  to 
be  reduced.  He  next  exclai  ncd,  in  prefence  of  the  people, 
'  againft  the  fupinenefs  and  inactivity  of  the  lea.ler->  wiio  be- 
fieged  the  iQand,  prt tending,  that  were  tiey  to  excit  t.ie  leaft 
bravery,  they  might  f  >on  t\ke  the  ifl.iad  ;  and  that  had  he 
commanded,  he  would  foon  have  taken  it  Uaon  ti)is  he  was 
immediately  appoint .'d  to  command  ttxQ  exped  tion  ;  Nic  as, 
who  was  bsfore  eiedlcd,  rcfignmg  volu:itarilv  t^iat  lionour  to 
'  him,  either  through  we  iknefs.  for  he  was  n  iturall ,  t  mid;  or 
out  of  a  political  vieu',  in  or;{er  tiiat  tie  ill  fuccc's  winch  it 
•was  generally  btl'evcd  Cleon  would  meet  w  th  !n  tfrs  t-nter- 
prife,  might  lofe  him  the  favour  of  the  people.  But  now 
Cleon  was  greatly  furprifed  as  Vv'ell  as  e.nbirrafied  ;  for  he-  did 
xiot  expe£t  that  the  Athenians  would  t.ke  him  at  his  word, 
he  being  a  finer  talker  than  loldier,  and  much  more  able  with 
his  tongue  that!  his  fword.  However,  he  dciired  leave  to  wave 
the  honour  they  offered  him,  for  which  he  alleged  feveral  excu- 
fes  :  But  fmding  that  the  more  he  declir-.ed  the  command,  the 
more  they  prefl'ed  him  to  accept  it,  he  changed  his  note  ;  and 
fupplyiug  his  want  of  courage  with  rodomontade,  he  declared 
before  the  whole  aflembly,  with  a  firm  and  refolute  air.  that 
he  would  bring,  in  twenty  days,  thofe  of  the  ifland  prifjners, 
or  lofe  his  life.  The  whole  aiTembl}'-,  on  hearing  thofe  words, 
let  up  a  laugh,  for  they  knew  the  man. 

Cleon  hovv'ever,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  body, 
made  good  his  words.  He  and  Demotthencs  (the  other  chief) 
landed  in  the  ifland,  attack'jd  the  enemy  with  gre'.t  vigour, 
drove  them  from  pod  to  poll,  and  gaming  ground  perpetuilly, 
at  lad  forced  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  ifland.  Tiie  Lace- 
dae'uonians  had  flormed  a  fort  that  was  thought  inacce'lible. 
There  they  drew  up  in  battle-array,  faced  about  to  that  fide, 
only  where  they  could  be   attacked,  and  defended  themfelves 

Valvme  Jil,  U 
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like  fo  many  lions.  A's  the  engagement  had  held  the  greatett 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  foldiers  were  opprefled  with  heat  and 
•U'earinefs,  and  parched  with  thirfl,  the  general  of  the  Meffe- 
nians,  dire(5ling  himfelf  to  Cleon  and  Demofthenes,  faid,  that 
all  their  eiTorts  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  unlefs  they  charged 
their  enemy's  rear  ;  and  promifed,'  if  they  would  give  him  but 
lome  troops  armed  with  miffive  weapons,  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  find  a  paffage.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  followers 
climbed  up  certain  fleep  and  craggy  pLices  wliich  were  not 
guarded,  when  coming  down  unperceived  into  the  fort,  he 
appeared  on  a  fudden  at  the  backs  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
which  entirely  damped  their  courage,  and  afterwards  com- 
pleted their  overthrow.  They  now  made  but  a  very  feeble  rc- 
fiflance  ;  and  being  opprelTed  with  numbers,  attacked  on  all 
iides,  and  dejedled  through  fatigue  and  defpair,  they  began  to 
give  way  :  But  the  Athenians  feized  on  all  the  pafles  to  cut 
cfF  their  retreat.  Cleon  and  Demoflhenes,  finding  that  fliould 
the  battle  continue,  not  a  man  of  them  would  el'cape.  and 
being  defirous  of  carrying  them  alive  to  Athens,  they  com- 
manded their  foldiers  to  defill  ;  and  caufed  proclamation  to 
be  made  by  a  herald,  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
furrender  at  difcretion.  At  thefe  words,  the  greatcil  part 
lowered  their  fliields,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  token  of  ap- 
probation. A  kind  of  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  ; 
jmd  their  commander  defired  leave  might  be  granted  him  to 
difpatch  a  meffcnger  to  the  camp,  to  know  the  refolution  of 
the  generals.  This  was  not  allowed,  but  they  called  heralds 
from  the  coaft  \  and  after  feveral  meffages,  a  Lacedaemonian 
advanced  forward,  and  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  permitted 
to  treat  with  the  enemy,  provided  they  did  not  fubmit  to 
d'lhonourable  terms.  Upon  this  they  held  a  conference; 
after  which  they  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and  were  kept  till 
tlie  next  day.  The  Athenians  then  raifing  a  trophy,  and  re- 
Horing  the  Lacedaemonians  their  dead,  embarked  for  their 
own  country,  after  dillribtiting  the  prifoners  among  the  fe- 
veral iliips,  and  committing  the  guard  cf  them  to  the  e?ptaii:| 
of  the  galiies. 
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In  this  battle  an  huiidred  and  tweatj'-^eigUt  Lacedaemonians  ^ 
fell,  out  of  four  hundred  and  twenty,  which  was  their  num- 
ber at  firft  ;  fo  that  there  furvived  not  quite  three  hundred, 
an  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is, 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sparta.  The  ficge  of  the  ifland,  to 
compute  from  the  beginning  of  it,  includmg  the  time  em- 
ployed in  the  truce,  had  lalted  threefcore  and  twelve  d.iys. 
They  all  now  leftPylus  ;  and  Cleon's  promlfe,  though  fo  vain 
and  ralh,  was  found  literally  true.  Bat  the  motl  furpriiing 
circumftance  was,  tlie  capitulation  that  had  been  made  ;  for 
it  was  believed  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  fo  far  from  furren- 
dering  their  arms,  would  die  fwoi'din  hand. 

Being  come  to  Athens,  they  were  ordered  to  remain  prifoners 
till  a  peace  ihould  be  concluded,  provided  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  .not  irfake  any  incurlions  into  their  country,  for  that  then 
they  fhould  all  be  put  to  death.  They  left  a  garrifon  in  Pylus. 
The  Meffenians  of  Naupadus,  who  had  formerly  pofleffed  it, 
fent  thither  the  flower  of  their  youth,  who  very  much  infeft- 
ed  the  Lacedaeinonians  by  their  incurfions  ;  and  as  tnefe  Mef- 
fenians  fpoke  the  language  of  the  country,  they  prevailed  with 
a  great  number  of  flaves  to  join  them.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
dreading 'a  greater  evil,»  fent  feveral  deputations  to  Athens, 
but  to  no  purpofe  5  the  Athenians  being  too  much  elated  with 
their  profperity,  and  efpecially  their  late  fucctfs,  to  liilen  to 
any  terms. 

^  In  the  feventli  year  of  the  Peloponncfian  war,  Artaxerxcs 
fent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  ambalTador  named  Artaphernes, 
with  a  letter 'written  in  the  Affyriau  language,  in  which  he 
i"aid,  that  he  had  received  many  embafiies  from  them,  but 
the  purport  of  them  all  differed  fo  widely,  that  he  could  not 
comprehend  in  any  manner  v.!;at  it  was  they  recpiefled .:  That 
in  this  uncertainty,  he  had  thought  proper  to  fend  a  Perfian, 
to  acquaint  them,  that  if  they  had  any  propofal  to  make,  they 
ihould  fend  a  perfon  in  whom  they  could  confide  'along  with 
him,  from  whom  he  n.ight  be  exaflly  informed  in  what  thcv 
delired.     This  ambalTador,  arriving  at  Eion  on  the  river  Stry- 

Uij    . 

f  Thucyd,  1.  iv.  p.  xSj,  2iS6. 
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inon  in  Thrace,  w-is  there  t;iken  prifoner,  about  the  clofe  of 
this  yenr,  bv  one  of  the  admirals  o'  the  Athenian  fleet,  who 
fent  him  to  Athens  He  was  treated  with  the  utTiioft  civility 
and  refjiecT:  ;  the  Athenians  being  extremely  defirous  of  reco- 
V  T'nff  the  favour  of  the  king  his  mafter. 

The  year  following,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  the 
A'hen  ans  put  to  fea  ;  they  fent  the  ambalTador  back  in  rne 
of  theii  Ih'ps  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  appointed  fome  of 
the'.r  citizens  to  wait  upon  him  to  the  court  of  Perlia,  in  qua- 
Iry  of  ambafTadors.  Upon  landing  at  Ephefus,  they  were  m- 
fonned  that  Artaxerxes  was  dead  ;  whereupon  the  Athenian 
arnhnffadors.  thinking  it  not  advifeable  to  proceed  farther  af- 
te:  this  news,  took  leave  of  Artaphernes,  and  returned  to 
thcii  own  country. 
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PERSIANS  AND  GRECIANS. 

Continued  during  tbe  Reigns  of 
XERXES  II.  OF  SOGDIANUS,  AND  OF  DARITIS  NOTHUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  HIS  chapter  contains  thirteen  years  of  the  Peloponnefiaii 
wzv,  to  the  nineteenth  inclufively. 

SECTION  I. 

'ithe  veryjhort  REIGNS  of  Xerxes  II.  and  SocDIJNUS,   ^c, 

ArtaxekxeS  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  reign  *.  Xerxes,  who  fucceeded  him,  wus  the  only  fon 
which  the  queen  his  wife  brought  him:  But  he  had  feventeen 
others  by  his  concubines,  among  whom  was  Sogdianus,  (who 
is  called  Secondianus  by  Ctefias)  Ochus,  and  Arfues.  **  Sog- 
dianus, in  concert  with  Pharnacias  one  of  Xerxcb'a  eunuchs^ 
came  infidioufly,  one  felfival  day,  to  the  new  king,  who,  after 
drinking  too  immoderately,  was  retired  to  his  chamber,  ia 
order  to  give  the  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  dra.ik  time  to 
evaporate;  where  he  killed  him  without  any  diflicultj',  after 
he  had  reigned  but  fort^ --five  days  j  aiid  was  declared  king  in. 
his  Head. 

He  was  fcarce  on  the  throne,   but  he   put  to  death  Bagora** 

U  iij 
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2US,  the  moft  faithful  of  all  his  father's  eunuchs.  It  was  he 
who  h?.d  been  appoiaLcd  to  fuperlntend  the  interment  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  of  the  queen,  Xerxes's  mother,  who  died  the 
fame  day  with  her  royal  confort.  After  having^  depofited  the 
two  bodies  in  the  ma^ifolaeum,  whA-e  the  kings  of  Perfia  were 
interred,  he  found,  at  his  return,  Sogdianus  on  the  throne, 
who  did  not  receive  him  favourably,  upon  account  of  fome  dif- 
ference with  hun  in  the  life-time  of  his  father.  But  the  new 
king  did  not  flop  here  :  Not  long  after,  he  took  an  opportunity 
to  quarrel  with  him,  on  foine  trifling  ciicuoiilance  relating 
to  the  obfequies  of  his  father,  and  caufed  hifn  to  be  ftoned. 

By  thefe  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes  and  of 
Bagorazus,  he  became  the  horror  of  the  army  and  nobility,  fo 
that  he  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  on  a  throne,  to  which  he 
had  forced  his  way  by  fuch  horrid  murders.  He  fufpecled  that 
his  brothers  harboured  the  like  defign  ;  and  Ochus,  to  whom 
his  father  had  left  the  government  of  Flyrcauia,  was  the  chief 
cbjett  of  his  fufpicion,  Accordingly  he  fent  for  him,  with  the 
intention  of  jjettin?  him  murdered  as  foon  as  he  arrived  How- 
ever  Ochus,  who  faw  through  his  defign,  delayed  coming  up- 
on various  pretences  ;  which  he  continued  till  he  advanced  at 
the  head  ot  a  flrong  army,  whicli  he  openly  declared  he  would 
employ  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Xerxes,  This  de- 
claration brought  over  to  him  a  great  number  of  the  nobiliry, 
and  feveral  governors  of  the  provinces,  they  being  juftly  dilTa- 
tisiied  at  Sogdianus's  cruelty  and  ill  conduct.  They  put  the 
tiara  on  Ochus's  head,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  Sogdianus, 
feeing  himfelf  abandoned  in  this  manner,  was  as  mean  and 
cov/ar-dly  in  the  ilgb.t  defence  he  made  to  maintain  his  crown, 
as  he  had  before  been  unjufi:  and  barbarous  in  ufurping  it. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  bed  friends,  and  the  wifeft  per- 
fons,  who  Itili  adhered  to  him,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  his 
brother,  who  getting  him  into  his  hands,  caufed  him  to  be 
■thrown  into  afhes,  where  lie  died  a  cruel  death.  ''  This  was 
a  kind  of  paniinment  peculiar  to  the  Perfians,  and  exercifed 
only  on  great  criminals.  .  One  of  the  largeft  towers  was  filled 
to  a  certain  i:eight  with  afnes.  The  criminal  then  was  throwa 
b  Val.  2ilax.  !,&.  c.  ii.     2  Maccab.  c.  iiii.  1.  iii. 
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headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower  Into  them  ;  after  which^ 
the  afhes  were  by  a  wheel  turned  perpetually  round  him  till  he 
was  fuifocated.  Thus  this  wicked  prince  loft  his  life  and  em- 
pire, which  he  enjoyed  fix  inontlis  and  fifteen  days. 

Ochus,  by  th?;  death  of  Sogdiaaus,  now  faw  hirafelf  potTeiT- 
ed  of  the  empire.  As  foon  as  he  was  well  fettled  in  it,  he 
changed  ^  his  name  from  Ochus  to  that  of  Darius.  To  diftln- 
guilh  him,  hidorians  add  the  epithet  Nj^o?,  fignifying  baftWd. 
He  reigned  nineteen  years. 

Arfites,  feeiilg  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  fupplanted. 
Xerxes,  and  had  himfelf  been  dethroned  by  O^Iius,  meditated 
to  fcrve  the  latter  in  the  fame  manner.  Though  he  was  his 
brother  by  the  father's  as  well  as  the  mother's  fide,  he  openly 
revolted  agalnft  him,  and  was  a'Tiiied  in  it  by  Artyphius,  fon, 
of  Megabyzus.  Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  (hall  always  call 
Darius,  fent  Artafyras,  one  of  his  generals,  againfl:  Arty- 
phius ;  and  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  another  army,  marched 
againfl  Arntes.  Artyphius,  with  the  Grecian  troops  In  his 
pay,  defeated  twice  the  general  fent  againfl  him.  But,  engag- 
ing a  third  time,  the  Greeks  were  corrupted,  and  he  himfelf 
was  beat,  and  forctd  to  furrender,  upon  his  being  flattered 
with  hopes  that  a  pardon  would  be  granted  him.  The  king 
would  have  had  him  put  to  death,  but  was  diverted  from  that 
rcfolutlon  by  queen  Paryfatis,  Darius's  fifter  and  queen.  She 
alfo  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  but  not  by  the  fame  mo- 
ther as  Darius  :  She  was  an  intriguing,  artful  woman,  and  the 
king  her  hufband  was  governed  by  her  on  molt  occafionsi 
The  counfel  fhe  now  gave  was  perfidious  to  the  lafl  degree. 
S'he  advifed  him  to  exercifc  his  cleniency  tow^ards  Artyphius, 
and  fhew  him  kind  ufage,  in  order  that  his  brother  might  hope, 
when  he  heard  of  his  treating  a  rebellious  fervant  with  fo 
much  generofity,  that  he  himfelf  fliouli  meet,  at  lead,  with, 
as  mild  treatment,  and  thereby  be  prompted  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  She  added,  that  when  once. he  fliould  have  felzed 
that  prince,  he  might  difpofe  of  him  and  Artyphius   as  ho 

V  iiii 
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pleafed.  Dar'us  followed  ht-r  counfel,  wfilf^h  proved  fucceff- 
ful.  Arfites  being  infer  ned  of  the  gentle  utage  Which  Arty- 
phius  met  with,  c'^ncladed,  that,  as  he  was  the  king's  brother, 
'he  flioiild  con''eqni'nrly  meet  with  (till  more  indulgent  treat- 
ment;  and  with  th:3  hope  he  con-.luded  a  treaty  and  furren- 
der  d  himfelf.  Darius  was  very  much  inclined  to  fave  his 
life:  Rut  Parvfatis,  br  inculcating  to  him.  that  he  ought  to 
pu.iifh  this  rebel  to  fecure  himf-lf,  at  lafl  prevailed  witii  hira 
to  put  his  brotlver  to  death  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  fufTucat- 
ed  in  adies  with  A'  ty'  hius.  Pl^wever,  Darius  bad  a  violent 
ftvuggle  witli  himfeT',  before  he  cnuld  give  orders  for  this  fa- 
crifice  ;  hav'ng  a  very  tender  afT-iftion  for  hi-,  brother.  He 
a^'terwards  put  fo  ne  oth?r  perfons  to  death,  which  executions 
did  not  procure  him  the  tranqulhty  he  had  expected  from 
them  ;  for  hii  reign  w-as  afterwads  difturbed  with  fuch  vio- 
lent CO  :  motions,  that  he  enjoved  but  little  repofe. 

*  One  of  the  mo^  dangerous  commotions  was  cccafioneci 
by  t'^e  rebellion  of  Pifuthnes,  who,  being  governor  ot  Lydia, 
wanted  to  throw  off  his  a'^legia'ice  to  the  Perfian  empire,  and 
make  h  mfelf  king  in  his  province.  What  flattered  him  with 
the  h  )pe'i  of  fucceeding  in  this  attempt,  was,  his  having  raif- 
ed  a  confiderable  bo^y  of  Grecian  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Lvcon  the  Athenian.  Darius  fent  Tiflaphcrnes  againft  this 
rebel,'  and  gave  hi:n,  with  a  coniiderable  armv,  the  comrinf- 
fion  of  governor  of  Lvdia,  of  which  he  was  to  difpoflefs 
pifuthnes.  T^ifTipliernes,  who  was  an  artful  man,  and  capa- 
ble of  adting  in  all  characters,  found  means  of  tampering  with 
the  Greeks  under  Pituthnes  ;  and  by  dint  of  prefents  and  pro- 
mifes,  brought  over  the  troops  with  their  general  to  his  party. 
Pifuthnes,  v.-ho,  by  tliis  dcfertion,  was  unable  to  carry  on  his 
defigns,  farrendered,  u[>on  his  being  flattered  with  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  his  pardon  ;  bat  the  initant  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  kins,  he  was  fentenced  to  be  fuffbcated  in  afhes,  and 
accordingly  met  v.?ith  the  fame  fate  as  the  reft  of  the  rebels. 
But  his  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  all  troubles  ;  ^  for  Amor- 
ges  his    f  n,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  Hill  oppofed 

c  A.  M.  ^^93.     Ant.  J.  C   4T4.     Ctef.  c.  li. 
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TiiTapbernes  ;  and  for  two  years  laid  w^tfte  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Afia  Minor,  till  he  at  laft  was  taken  by  the  Greeks 
of  Peloponnefus,  in  lafus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  delivered  up 
by  the  inhabitants  to  Tiffaphernes,   who    put  him  to  death. 

•  Dirius  was  involved  in  fredi  troubles  by  one  of  his 
eunuchs.  This  kind  of  officers  had,  for  many  years,  engrofl- 
ed  all  power  in  the  court  of  Perfia  ;  and  we  (hall  find,  by  the 
fcquel  of  this  hiftory,  that  they  always  governed  abfolutely  in 
it.  '  We  may  know  their  charafter,  and  the  danger  to  which 
they  expofe  princes,  by  the  pidlure  which  Dioclefian,  after  he 
had  refigned  the  empire,  and  reduced  himfelf  to  a  private  fta- 
tion  of  life,  drew  of  freedmen,  who  hid  gained  a  Ii-;e  afcend- 
ant  over  the  Roman  emperors.  "  Four  or  five  perfons,"  fays 
he,  "  who  are  clofely  united,  and  ref  )lutely  determined  to 
"  impofe  on  a  prince,  mnj  do  it  very  eaiily.  They  never  (hew 
•'  things  to  him  but  in  fuch  a  light  as  they  are  fure  will  pleafe, 
*'  They  conceal  whatever  would  contribute  to  enlighten  him: 
"  And  as  they  only  befiege  him  continually,  he  cannot  be  in- 
*'  formed  of  any  thing  but  through  their  canal,  and  doe?  no- 
*'  thing  but  what  they  think  fit  to  fugged  to  him.  Hence  it 
*'  is,  that  he  beftows  employments  on  thofe  he  ought  to  ex- 
"  elude  from  them  ;  and.  on  the  other  fide,  removes  from 
*♦  offices  fuch  perfons  as  are  moft  worthy  of  filling  them.  In 
"  a  word,  the  beft  prince  is  often  fold  by  thefe  men,  though 
"  he  hz  ever  fo  vigilant,  and  even  fafpicious  of  them."  *♦  Quid 
•'  multa?  Ut  Diocletianus  ipfe  dicebat,  boilus,  cautus,  opti- 
*'   mus  venditur  imperator." 

In  this  manner  was  Darius's  court  governed.  Three  eunuchs 
had  ufurped  all  powt- r  in  it ;  *  an  infallible  mark,  that  a  go- 
vernment is  bad,  and  tlie  prince  of  little  merit.  But  one  of 
thofe  three  eunuchs,  whofe  name  was  Artoxares,  prefided 
over,  and  governed  the  reft.  He  had  found  Darius's  weak 
fide;  by  which  he  infinuated  himfelf  into  his  confidence.  He 
had  ftudied  all  his  pallions,  to  know  how  to  indulge  them, 
and   govern  his  prince  by  their  means.    He  plunged  him  con- 

c  Ctef.  c.  Hi.  f  Vopif.  in  vit.  Aurrlian.  Imper. 
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tinually  in  pleafures  and  amufemcats,  to  engrofs  his  whole 
autiiority  to  himielf.  In  Rne,  under  the  name  and  proteftioa 
of  queen  Paryfatis,  to  xvhofc  will  and  pleafui'e  he  was  the  moll 
devoted  of  flaves,  he  difpoied  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire, 
and  nothing  was  tranfail^d  but  by  his  orders.  Intoxicated  by 
the  fupreme  authority  which  the  favour  of  his  fovereign  gave 
him,  he  refolved  to  imke  himfelfking,  inftoad  of  being  prime 
minifler  ;  and  accoidinglv  formed  a  deiign  to  get  Dariui  out 
of  the  way,  and  afterwards  afcend  the  throne.  However,  his 
plot  being  difcovered,  he  was  feized  and  delivered  up  to  Pary- 
fatis, who  put  him  to  a  raoft  ignominious  and  cruel  death. 

"2  But  the  greateil  misfortune  which  happened  in  Darius's 
Teign,  was  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  This  terrible  blow 
fell  out  the  fame  year  with  Pithufnes's  rebellion.  But  Daiui-J 
could  not  reduce  Egypt  as  he  had  done  that  rebel.  ^  The 
Egyptians,  weary  of  the  Perfun  government,  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  Amyrtaeus  of  Sais,  who  at  laft  was  co;fjejf)Ut  of  the 
fens  where  he  had  defended  himfclf,  from  the  fuppreuion  of 
the  revolt  of  Inarus.  The  Perfians  were  drove  out,  and  Amyr- 
taeus proclaimed  king  of  Egypt,  where  he  reigned  fix  years. 

After  having  eftablillied  himfelf  fecurely  on  the  throne,  and 
entirely  expelled  the  Peruans  out  of  Egypt,  he  prepared  to 
purfue  them  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  and  had  already  concerted 
nieafures  with  the  Arabians,  to  attack  them  in  that  country. 
News  of  this  being  brought  the  king  of  Perfia,  he  recalled  tiie 
fleet  which  he  had  promifed  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  employ 
it  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

Whilfl  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia, the  Medes  rebelled  ;  however,  they  were  defeated,  and 
reduced  to  their  allegiance  by  force  of  arms.  To  punifh  them 
for  this  revolt,  their  yoke,  till  then  eafy  enough,  was  made 
heavier  :  a  fat^  that  rebellious  fubjefts  always  experience, 
when  the  government,  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  off, 
gains  the  upper  hand. 

'  Dariui's  arms  feem  to  have  had  the  like  fucccfs  againft 
the  Egyptians.  Amyrtaeus  dying  after  he  had  reigned  fix 
years,  (he  poffibly  was  killed  in  a  battle)  Herodotus  obferves,. 

g  liuftb.  ill  Clji-pn,        h  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  72,  7?.        »  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  15. 
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it  was  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Pcrdans  that  Pauflris  his  fon 
fucceeded  him  in  the  throne.  To  affeft  this,  they  mud  ei- 
ther have  been  maf^ers  of  Egypt,  or  their  party  the  ftrono-efl 
in  that  kingdom. 

^  After  having  crufhed  the  rebels  in  Media,  and  reftored  the 

affairs  of  Egypt  to  their  former  fituation,  Darius  gave  Cyrus, 

the  youngeft  of  his  fons,  the  fupreme  command  of  all  the  pro- 

['      vinces  of  Afia  Minor  :  An  important  commiffion,  by  which  he 

i      commanded  all   the  provincial   governors  in  that  part  of  the 

empire. 

I  thought  it  necelTary  to  anticipate  times,  and  draw  toge- 
ther the  fadts  which  relate  to  the  kings  of  Perfia  ;  to  prevent 
my  being  often  obliged  to  interrupt  the  hillory  of  the  Greeks, 
to  which  1  now  return. 

SECTION  II. 

I'he  Athenians  male  themfelvss  Masters  of  the  Island  of 

Cl'THERA,   l^c.  i^c. 
THE  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

1  HE  three  or  four  campaigns  which  foUov^^ed  the  reduction 
of  the  fmall  iiland  of  Sphacteria,  were  dillinguiihed  by  very 
few  confiderable  events. 

'  The  Athenians  under  Niclas  took  the  little  iiland  of  Cy- 
thera,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Laccdaemonia,  near  cape  Malea, 
and  from  thence  they  infefted  the  whole  country.     • 

^  Eraiidas,  on  the  other  lidc,  marched  towards  Thrace.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  induced  by  more  than  one  motive  to  un- 
dertake this  expedition  ;  imagining  they  ihould  oblige  the 
Athtniws,  who  had  fallen  upon  them  in  their  country,  to  di- 
vide their  forces.  The  inhabitants  of  it  invited  tliem  thither 
and  offered  to  pay  the  army.  In  fine,  they  were  extremely 
glad  to  embrace  that  opportunity,  to  rid  themfelves  of  the 
haelots,  whom  they  expelled  to  rife  in  rebellion,  from  the 
taking  of  Pylus.  They  had  already  made  away  with  two  thou- 

k  A.  M.  3535-     Ant-  J-  C-  407. 

1  A.  M.  3580.     Ant.  J.  C   4^4.     Thucyd.  1.  Iv,  p.  a86. 

m  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  304 — 311.     Diod.  I.  xii.p.  117, 1 1 8. 
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land  of  them  in  a  moll  horrid  manner.  Upon  the  fpecious 
pretence  of  rewarding  merit  even  in  flaves,  but,  in  reality,  to 
get  rid  of  a  body  of  men  whofe  courage  they  dreaded,  they 
cr.ufcd  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  fuch  of  the  haelots  ag 
had  done  the  greateft  fervice  to  the  ftate  in  the  lait  campaigns, 
fhoiild  enter  their  names  in  the  public  regifters,  in  order  for 
their  being  made  free.  Accordingly  two  thoufand  gave  in 
their  names.  They  were  carried  in  proceiTion  through  the 
temples,  with  cha]-lets  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  as  if  they 
•were  really  to  be  fet  at  liberty.  After  this  ceremony,  they  all 
difappeared,  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  "We  have  here 
an  inftance,  in  what  manner  an  umbrageous  policy  and  power, 
when  filled  with  jtaloufy  and  dillruft,  excite  men  to  the  coni- 
iniilion  of  the  blacked  crimes,  without  fcrupling  to  make  even 
religion  itfclf,  and  the  authority  of  the  gods,  fubfervient  to 
their  dark  defigns. 

They  therefore  fent  feven  hundred  haelots  with  Brafidas, 
whom  they  had  appointed  to  head  this  enterprife.  This  ge- 
neral brought  over  feveral  cities,  either  by  force  or  intelligence, 
and  iiill  more  by  his  wifdom  and  moderation.  The  chief  of 
thcfe  were  Acanthus  and  Siagyra,  which  were  two  colonies 
from  Andros.  ^  He  alfo  marched  afterwards  towards  Ampni- 
polis,  an  Athenian  colony,  on  the  river  Strymon.  The  in- 
habitants immediately  difpalched  a  mefienger  to  *  Thucydides 
the  Athenian  gei^eral,  who  was  then  in  Thafus,  a  little  ifland 
of  the  iEgaean  fca,  half  a  day's  journey  from  Amphipolis.  He 
inftantlj^  fet  fail  with  feven  fhips  that  were  near  him,  to  fecure 
the  place  before  'Brafidas  could  feize  it ;  or,  at  worll:,  to  get 
into  Eion,  which  lay  very  near  Amphipolis.  Brafidas,  vv'ho 
was  afraid  of  Thucydides,  fiom  his  great  credit  in-  all  that 
country,  where  he  was  poffefled  of  fome  gold  mines,  made  all 
the  dilpatch  imaginable  to  get  thither  before  him ;  and  offered 
fuch  advantageous  conditions  to  the  befieged,  who  did  not  ex- 
pe6l  fuccours  fo  foon,  that  they  furrendered.  Thucydides  ar- 
rived the  fam?  evening  at  Eion  j  and  had  he  failed  to  come 

u  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  ;20 — 324. 
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tliat  day,  Brafidas  would  have  taken  poiTeffioii  of  it  the  next 
morning  by  day-break.  Althougli  Thucydides  had  made  all 
imaginable  difpatcb,  the  Athenians  however  charged  him  with 
being  the  ca'afe  of  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  and  accordinTly 
banifhed  him. 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  afflidled  at  the  lofs  of  that  city 
as  well  becaufe  they  drew  great  revenues  from  it,  and  timber 
to  build  their  (hips,   as  becaufe  it   was  a   kind  of  gate  for  en- 
tering Thrace.     They  were  afraid  that  all  their  allies  in  that 
neighbourhood  would  revolt;  efpecially  as  Brafidas  diCcovered 
great  moderation  aid  juflice,   and   continually  gave  out,  that    ■ 
he  cam.e  with  no  other  view  but  to  free  the  country.     He  de- 
clared to  the  feveral  nations^  that  at  hib  leaving  Sparta,  he  had 
taken  an  oath,  in  prefence  of  the  magiftrates,  to  leave  all  thofe 
the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  3vho  would  conclude  an  alli- 
ance with  him  ;  and  thitt  he  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  moll 
abandoned  of  men,  fhould  he  employ  oaths  to  enfnare  their 
credulity.     "  For,"  according  to  Brafidas,   "  a  fraud  cloaked 
"   with  a  fpecious  pretence,  reflefti  infinitely  greater  difnonour 
*'  on  perfons  in  high  ftations,  than  open-violence;  becaufe  the 
*'  lait^r  is  the  etfed  of  the  power  which  fortune  has  put  into 
**  our  hands  ;  and  the  former  is    founded    wholly  on   perfidy, 
*'  which  is  the  peil  of  fociety.     Now  I,"    faid   he,  "  Ihould 
t*  do  a  great  diffcrvice  to  my  country,  befides  difiionouring  it 
««  eternally,  if,  by  procuring  it  fome  ll'ght  advantages,  I  fhould 
**  ruin  the  reputation  it  enjoys,  of  being  jufl:  and  faithful  to  its 
*'  promifes  ;  which  render's  it  much  more  powerful  than  all  its 
«'  forces  united  together,  becaufe  it  acquires  it  the  eitcem  and 
"  confidence  of  other  ftates."    Upon  fuch  noble  and  equitable 
principles  as  thefc  Brafidas  always  formed  his  conduct;  believ- 
ing, that  the  fiiongcfl;  bul'vark  of  a  nation  is  juftice,  modera- 
tion, integrity,  and  ihe  firm  perfuafion  which  their  neighbours 
and  allies  entertain,  that  they  are   ii(  t  fo  bafe  as  to  harbour  a 
defign  to  ufurp  their  do  ninions,   or  deprive  them  of  their  li- 
berty.    By  this  condadc  he  biou^ht  over  a  great  number  of 
the  enemy's  allies. 

*  The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  DemoflUenes  anu 
X  Thv.c\d,  1.  lY.  p.  311 — 319, 
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Hippocrates,  had  entered  Boeotia,  expecting  that  feveral  cities 
would  join  them  the  moment  thej  fliould  appear.  The  The- 
bans  marched  out  to  meet  them  near  Dtlium.  A  confider- 
able  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeat- 
ed and  put  to  flight.  '  Socrates  was  in  this  battle  ;  and  La- 
ches, who  accompanied  that  great  man  in  it,  gives  the  follow- 
ing teflimony  ot  him  in  Plato  ;  that  had  the  reft  of  the  army 
behaved  as  gallantly  as  Socrates,  the  Athenians  would  not 
have  fuftained  fo  great  a  lofs  before  Delium.  He  was  borne 
away  by  the  crowds  who  fled,  and  was  on  foot ;  Alcibiades, 
who  was  on  hcrfeback,  when  he  faw  him,  rode  up  to  him, 
and  did  not  flir  from  him,  but  defended  him  with  the  utmoil 
bravery  from  the  enemy  who  were  puvfuing  him. 

After  the  battle,  the  victors  befieged  the  city.  Among  other 
engines  employed  by  them  to  batter  it,  they  ufed  one  of  a  very 
extraordinary  kind.  This  was  a  long  piece  of  timber,  cut  into 
two  parts,  and  afterwards  made  hollow  and  joined  again,  fo 
that  its  ihape  refcmbled  very  much  that  of  a  flute.  At  one  of 
the  ends  was  fixed  a  long  iroh  tube,  to  which  a  cauldron  hung  ; 
fo  that  by  blowing  a  large  pair  of  bellows  at  the  ether  end  of 
the  piece  of  timber,  the  wind  being  carried  from  thence  in- 
to the  tube,  lighted  a  great  fire,  with  pitch  and  brimftone, 
that  lay  in  the  cauldron.  This  engine  being  carried  on  carts 
as  far  as  the  rampart  to  that  part  where  it  \vas  lined  with  flakes 
and  fafcines,  threw  out  fo  great  a  flame,  that  the  rampait  being 
iinmediately  abandoned,  and  tue  paliifades  burned,  the  city  was 
eafily  taken. 

SECTION  HI. 
^  twelvemonth'' i  'T'ruce  is  agreed  upo?i  hetiveen  the  two 

States,  \3c.  \^c. 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  years  of  the  war. 

1  HE  loffes  and  advantages  on  both  fides  were  pretty  equal  ^  ; 
and  the  two  nations  began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war,  which  put 

y  Plut.  in  Lach.  p.  181.  In  conviv.  p.  221.      Pint,  in  Alcib.  p.  195. 
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them  to  great  expence,  and  did  not  prociire  them  any  real 
advantage.  A  truce,  for  a  year,  was  therefore  concluded  be., 
tween  the  Athenians  and  Lact-daemoniana.  The  former  re- 
folved  on  it,  in  order  to  check  the  grogrefs  of  Brafidas's  con- 
quells  ;  to  fecure  their  cities  and  fortrefles  ;  and  afterwards 
to  conclude  a  general  •  peace,  in  cafe  they  judged  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  them.  The  latter  were  induced  to  it,  iii  or- 
der that  by  the  fweets  of  lepofe,  peace  miglit  become  defir- 
able  to  their  enemy  ;  and  to  get  out  of  their  hands  fuch  of 
their  citizens  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  prifoners  in  the 
ifland  of  Spha6leria  ;  and  which  they  could  never  expe6l  to  do^ 
if  Brafidas  extended  his  conquefls  farther.  The  news  of  this 
accommodation  fenfibly  afflicted  Brafidas,  as  it  flopped  him  in 
the  midft  of  iiis  career,  and  difconcerted  all  his  projecls.  He 
could  not  even  prevail  with  himfelf  to  abandon  the  city  of 
Scione,  which  he  had  taken  two  days  before,  but  without 
knowing  that  a  truce  was  concluded.  He  went  Hill  farther; 
and  did  not  fcruple  to  take  Mende,  a  little  city  net  far  from 
Scione,  tliat  fuvrendered  to  him  as  the  former  had  done,  which 
was  a  dircdl  violation  of  the  treaty:  But  Brafidas  pretended 
he  l)ad  other  infractions  to  cbjeft  to  the  Athenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  they  were  far  from  being 
plea  fed  with  this  conduct  of  Brafidas.  Cleon,  in  all  public  af- 
femblics,  was  for  ever  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Athenians, 
and  blowing  up  the  fire  of  war.  •  His  great  fuccefs  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sphafteria  had  raifed  his  credit  infinitely  with  the 
people :  He  now  was  grown  infapportabiy  proud,  and  his 
audacioufncfs  was  not  to  be  red  rained.  He  had  a  vehement, 
impetuous,  and  furious  kind  of  eloquence,  which  prevailed 
over  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  not  fo  much  by  the  firength 
of  his  arguments,  as  b;  the  boldnefs  and  fire  of  his  ftile  and 
utterance.  It  was  Cleon  who  firft  fet  the  example  of  bawling 
in  affemblies,  where  the  greated  decorum  and  moderation  had 
till  then  been  obferved  ;  of  throwing  his  robe  behind  him,  to 
give  him  the  more  liberty  to  difplay  his  arms  ;  of  ftriking  his 
thigh  ;  and  of  running  up  and  down  the  roftra  whilft  he  was 
flaking  his  fpeech.  In  a  word,  he  firft  i.itioduced  among  tlia 
a  Plut.  in  71*.  Nicfae,  p.  s%Z. 
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orators,  and  all  thofe  who  v/ere  in  ^public  employments,  an 
ungovernable  licentioufnefs,  and  a  contempt  of  decency  ;  a 
licentioufnefs  and  conteinpt,  which  foon  introduced  terrible 
irregularities  and  confufion  in  public  affairs. 

*  Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  fide,  oppofed  the  tran- 
quillity of  Greece,  and  raifed,  but  in  a  very  different  way,  art 
invincible  obltacle  to  its  peace.  Thefe  were  Cleon  and  Bra^ 
fidas.  The  former,  becaufe  the  war  fcreened  his  vices  and 
malverfarions  ;  and  the  latter,  becaule  it  added  a  new  luilire 
to  his  virtues.  And  indeed,  it  gave  Cleon  an  opportunity  of 
comiViitting  enormous  oppreffions,  and  Brafidas  of  performing 
great  and  noble  aftions.  But  their  death,  which  happened 
about  the  fame  time,  made  way  for  a  new  accommodation. 

'^  The  Athenians  had  appointed  Cleon  to  command  the 
troops  which  were  to  oppofe  Brafidas,  and  reduce  thoie  cities 
that  had  revolted  from  their  allegiance.  The  Athenians  were 
folicitous  for  none  of  them  fo  much  as  Amphipolis  ;  and  Bra- 
fidas threw  himfelf  into  that  c'ty,  in  order  to  defend  if.  Cleon 
had  written  to  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  and  to  the  king 
of  the  Odomantes,  to  turnifti  him  with  as  many  troops  as  pof- 
fible,  and  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  He  waited  for  them, 
and  had  refolved  not  to  march  immediately  towards  the  ene- 
my :  But  finding  his  foldicrs,  who  had  followed  him  involun- 
tarily and  with  regret,  grow  weary  of  continuing  fo  long  un- 
aftive,  and  begin  to  compare  his  cowardice  and  inexperience 
with  the  ability  and  valour  of  Brafidas,  he  could  no  longer 
bear  their  contempt  and  murmurs  j  and  imagining  -himfelf  a 
great  captain  by  his  taking  Sphafteria,  he  now  fancied  the 
fame  good  fortune  would  attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  He  there- 
fore approached  it,  as  he  faid,  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and 
till  fuch  time  as  all  his  forces  fhould  be  come  u^  ;  not  that  he 
thought  he  wanted  them  for  carrying  that  city, -or  that  he 
doubted  m  any  manner  his  fuccefs,  for  he  was  perfu-ided  that 
no  one  would  dare  to  oppofe  him,  but  only  to  enable  him  to 
inved  the  place  on  all  fides,  and  afterwards  to  take  it  by  ilorm- 

b  Plut.  in  vlt.  Niciae,  p.  528. 
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Accordingly  he  encamped  before  Amphlpolis  ;  when,  viewing 
^ery  leifurely  its  fituation,  he  fondly  fuppofed  that  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  retire  whenever  he  pleafed,  without  draw- 
ing the  fword  ;  for  not  a  man  came  out  or  appeared  on  the 
walls ;  and  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  kept  fhut,  fo  that 
■Cleon  began  to  repent  his  not  having  brought  the  engines, 
imagining  that  he  wanted  only  thefe  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  city.  Brafidas,  wKo  was  perfeSly  well  acquainted  with 
Cleon's  difpofition  and  charafter,  iludioufly  afFedled  an  air  of 
fear  and  referve,  to  increafe  his  temerity,  and  the  good  opinion 
he  had  of  himfelf:  Befides,  he  knew,  that  Cleon  had  brought 
with  him  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  forces,  and  the  choiceft 
troops  of  Lemnos  and  of  Imbrus.  Accordingly  Cleon,,  defpifmg 
an  enemy  who  did  not  dare  to  appear  before  him,  but  fliut 
himfelf  up  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  the  city,  went  boldly  from, 
place  to  place,  without  precaution,  or  obferving  any  difcipline 
among  his  foldiers.  Brafidas,  whofe  intention  was  to  attack 
him  on  a  fudden  before  all  his  forces  fhould  be  come  up, 
thought  this  the  critical  jun£lure.  He  had  concerted  proper 
meafures,  and  given  the  orders  nec^Cary.  Accordingly  he 
made  a  fudden  fally  on  the  Athenians,  which  furprifed  and 
difconcerted  them  exceedingly.  Immediately  the  left  wing, 
drew  off"  from  the  main  body  and  fled.  Bralidas  then  turned 
the  whole  force  of  his  arms  againft  the  right  wing,  which  gave 
him  a  warm  reception.  Here  he  was  wounded  and  difabled  ; 
upon  which  his  foldiers  carried  him  off,  unperceived  by  the 
Athenians.  As  for  Cleon,  not  having  refolved  to  fight,  he 
fled,  and  was  killed  by  a  foldier,  who  happened  to  meet  him. 
The  troops  he  commanded  defended  themfelves  for  fome  time, 
and  fuftained  two  or  three  attacks  without  giving  ground  ;  but 
at  lall;  they  were  univerfally  broke  and  routed.  Brafidas  was 
then  carried  into  the  city,  where  he  furvived  his  victory  but 
a  few  moments. 

The  whole  army  being  returned  from  the  purfuit,  ftripped 
the  dead,  and  afterwards  let  up  a  trophy.  After  which  a:ll 
the  allies  under  arms  fulemuized  the  funeral  obfequies  of  Bra- 
iidas,  in  a  public  manner  j  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ampliipolis 
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celebrated  funeral  honours  every  year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a 
h  TO,  with  games,  combats,  and  facrifices.  They  confidered  hini 
Aj  cheir  iounder  ;  and  to  fecure  this  title  the  better  to  him,  they 
demoliihed  all  the  monuments  of  him  *  who  had  really  beea 
io ;  fo  that  they  might  not  appear  to  owe  their  ellablilament 
to  an  Athenian,  and  at  the  fame  time  make  their  court  to  the 
L'-ic^daem^onians,  on  whom  they  depended  wholly  for  their  fe- 
CLirity.  The  Athenians,  after  having  carried  off,  with  the  con- 
icni  of  the  viftors,  their  dead,  returned  to  Athens  ;  during 
which  the  Lacedaemoniaus  fettled  the  affairs  of  Amphipolis. 

^  A  faying  is  afcribed  to  the  mother  of  Brafidas,  which  ftrong- 
ly  intimates  the  Spartan  character.  As  fome  perfons  were  ap- 
plauding, in  her  prefencc,  the  fine  qualities  and  exalted  actions 
of  her  fon,  and  declared  him  fuperior  to  all  other  generals  ; 
*'  You  are  niiftaken,"  fays  ihe,  "  my  fon  was  a  valiant  man, 
"  but  Sparta  has  many  citizens  braver  than  him."  A  mother's 
generofity,  in  thus  preferring  the  glory  of  the  ftate  to  that  of 
her  fon,  was  admired,  and  did  pot  go  unrewarded  ;  for  the 
Ephori  .paid  her  public  honours. 

*=  After  this  laH  engajjement,  in  which  the  two  perfons  who 
Vvere  the  greatcft  obftacles  to  the  peace  loll  their  lives,  both  na- 
tions feemed  niore  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  and  the 
vv'ar  was  fufpended  in  a  manner  on  both  fides.  The  Atheni- 
ans, from  the  lofs  of  the  battles  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis, 
which  had  very  much  brought  down  their  haughtmeis,  were 
undeceived  with  regard  to  the  opinion  they  had  hitherto  en- 
tertained of  their  own  ftrength,  which  had  made  them  rcfufe 
the  advantageous  ofiers  of  their  enemies,  Befides,  they  were 
afraid  of  the  revolt  ot  their  allies,  who,  being  difcouraged  by 
their  lolTes,  might  thereby  be  induced  to  abandon  them,  as  fe- 
veral  had  already  done.  Thefe  reflections  made  them  ftrongly 
repent  their  not  having  concluded  a  treaty,  after  the  advantages 
they  had  gamed  at  Pylus.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other 
fide,  no  longer  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  ruin  the  Athenians  by  laying  waite  their  country  5  and 
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were  befides  dejeaed  and  terrified  by  their  lofs  in  the  ifland, 
the  greateil  they  had   ever  futlained.     They  alfo   confid^^re'd 
that  their  country  was   depopulated  by  the  garrifon  of  Pylus 
and  Cythera  ;  that  their  flaves  deferted  ;  that  they  had  reafon 
to  dread  a  more  conHderable   revolt ;  and  that  as   the  truce 
they  had  concluded  with  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  was  near  ex- 
piring, they  had  reafoii  to  be  apprehenfive  of  being  aba.ndon- 
ed  by  fomeof  their  allies  of  Pcloponnefus,  as  they  accordingly- 
were.     Thefe  feveral  motives,  enforced  by  the  deiire  they  had 
of  recovering  the  pritoners,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  were  the 
nioft  confiderable  citizens  of  Sparta,  made  them  defire  a  peace. 
Thofe  who  were  moll   folic itous   for   having   it   concluded, 
and  whofe  intereft  it  was  chiefly  to  widi  it,  were  the  chiefs  of 
the  two  Hates,   viz.  Pliftonax  king  of  Lacedaemonia,   and  Ni- 
cias  general  of  the  Athenians.  The  former  was  lately  return- 
ed from  banilliment,  to  which  he  had  beeij.  fentenced,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  fufpeded  to  have  received  a  bribe,  in  or- 
der to  draw  off  his  troops  from  the  Atlienian  territories;  and  to 
ihis  precipit.ite  retreat  was  afcribed  feveral  misfortunes  which 
followed  after  it.    He  was  alfo  charged  with  having  corrupted 
by  gifts   the  prieftefs^  of  Delphos,   who  had   commanded  the 
Spartans  in  the  name  of  the  god,  to  recall  him  from  his  ei.ile. 
Pliftonax  was  therefore  defirous  of  peace,   in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the   reproaches,  which,  on  account   of  the  perpetual 
calamities  of  the  war,  were  daily  revived.  As  for  Nicias,  the 
moft  fortunate  general  of  his  age,  he  vv^as  afraid  left  fome  un- 
happy accident  fnould  eciipl'e  his  glory ;  and  he  wiflied  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  peace  in  eafe  and  tranquillity,  and  that  his 
country  might  poilefs  the  fame  happiuefs. 

^  Both  ftatea  began  by  agreeing  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for 
twelve  months,  during  which,  being  every  day  together,  and 
tafting  the  fweets  of  fecurity  and  repofe,  and  the  pleafure 
of  corrcfponding  with  their  friends  and  with  foreigners,  they 
grew  paflionately  defirous  of  leading  an  eafy,  undifturbcdlife, 
remote  from  the  alarms  of  war,  and  the  horrors  of  blood  and 
daughter.  They  heard  with  the  utmoft  demonftrations  of  joj 
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the  chorufes  of  their  tragedies  fing,  "  May  fpiders  hence* 
*'  forward  weave  their  cobwebs  on  our  lances  and  fhields  I'* 
And  they  remembered  with  pleafure  him  who  faid,  "  Thofe 
f  who  fleep  in  the  arms  of  peace,  do  not  ftart  from  it  at  the 
*'  found  of  the  trumpet ;  and  nothing  interrupts  their  flum- 
^'  bers  but  the  peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock." 

s  The  whole  winter  was  fpent  in  conferences  and  interviews^ 
in  which  each  party  propofed  their  rights  and  pretenfions.  ^  At 
laft,  a  peace  was  concluded  and  ratified  for  fifty  years  ;  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  which  was,  that  they  (hould  reciprocally 
jreilore  the  prifoners  on  each  Ijde.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
ten  years  and  fome  days  from  the  firfl  declaration  of  the  war. 
The  Boeotians  and  Corintnians  were  exceedingly  difgulled  at  it, 
and  for  that  reafon  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  excite  irt% 
troubles.  •  But  Nicias  perfuaded  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians to  give  the  laft  hand  to  this  peace,  by  concluding  an 
alliance  offeniive  and  defenfive,  which  would  render  them  more 
formidable  to  thofe  who  fhould  delire  to  break  with  them^ 
and  more  affured  with  regard  to  each  other.  The  Athenians, 
in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  at  laft  reftored  the  prifoners 
they  had  taken  in  the  iiland  of  Sphacleria. 

SECTION  IV. 

^LciBiJDEs's  Character.    Banishment  of  Htperbolus, 

TWELFTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

Alcibiades  '^  began  now  to  advance  bimfelf  in  the  Hate,  and 
appear  in  the  public  affemblies.  Socrates  had  attached  him- 
felf  to  him  for  ma-^y  years,  3nd  aluined  hio  mind  with  a  great 
varieiy  of  the  nobleft  erud'.ion. 

The  ftrid  intimacy  between  Alcib'ades  and  Socrates  is  one 
of  the  moft  remarka  ^le  circumftaT^es  in  is  life.  This  philo- 
fopher  ob  erving  -xcellent  natural  "qualities  in  him,  which  were 
greaOy  heightened  by  the  beauty  of  his  ^  erfon,  beftowed  in- 
credible pains  in  cultivating  fb  valuab  e  a  pla.it,  left  being  ne- 
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gle^led,  it  fhould  wither  as  it  grew,  and  abfolutely  degenerate. 
And  indeed  Alcibiades  was  expofed  to  numberlefs  dangers  ; 
the  greatnefs  of  his  extraclion,  his  vafl  riches,  the  authority 
of  his  family,  the  credit  of  his  guardians,  his  perfonal  talents^ 
his  exquifite  beauty,  and,  ftill  more  than  thefe,  the  flattery 
and  complaifaiice  of  all  who  approached  hiiii.  One  would 
have  concluded,  fays  Plutarch,  that  fortane  had  furrounded 
and  inverted  him  with  all  thefe  pretended  advantages  as  with 
fo  many  ramparts  and  bulwarks,  to  render  him  iaacceffible 
and  invulnerable  to  all  the  darts  of  philofophy  ;  thofe  falutary 
darts  which  flrike  to  the  very  heart,  and  leave  in  it  the  flrong- 
eft  incitements  to  virtue  and  folid  glory.  But  thofe  very  ob- 
llacles  redoubled  the  zeal  of  Socrates. 

Notwithftanding  the  ftrong  endeavours  that  were  ufed  to 
divert  this  young  Athenian  from  a  correfpondence  which  alone 
was  capable  of  fecurnig  him  from  fo  many  fnares,  he  devoted 
kimfelf  entirely  to  it.  As  he  had  abundance  of  wit,  he  was  fully 
f»:;nfible  of  Socrates's  extraordinary  merit ;  and  could  not  refiit 
the  charms  of  his  fweetly-infinuating  eloquence,  which  at  that 
tiine  had  a  greater  afcendant  over  him  than  the  allurements 
hi  pleafure;  He  was  fo  zealous  a  difciple  of  that  great  mailer, 
that  he  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  took  the  utmoft  de- 
light in  his  converfation,  was  extremely  well  pleafed  with  his 
principles,  received  his  inilruflionsj  and  even  his  reprimands 
with  wonderful  docility,  and  would  be  fo  moved  with  his  dif- 
courfes,  as  even  to  fhed  tears,  and  abhor  himfelf ;  fo  weighty 
v/as  the  force  of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in  fo  ugly 
and  odious  a  light  did  he  expofe  the  vices  to  which  Alcibiades 
abandoned  himfelf. 

Alcibiades,  in  thofe  moments  when  he  lillened  to  Socrates, 
differed  fo  much  from  himfelf,  that  he  appeared  quite  another 
man.  However,  his  headftrong  fiery  temper,  and  his  natural 
fondnefs  for  pleafure,  which  was  heightened  and  inflamed  by 
the  difcourfes  and  advice  of  young  peoplej  foon  plunged  him 
itito  his  former  irregularities,  and  tore  him,  as  it  were,  from 
his  mafter  ;  who  was  obliged  to  run  after  him  as  after  a  flave 
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of  virtuous  refolutions  and  relapfes  Into  vice,  continued  a  long 
time;  but  flill  Socrates  was  not  diTgufled  by  his  levity,  and  al- 
ways flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  bringing  him  back  to  his 
duty.  And  hence  certainly  arofe  the  flrong  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  wliich  always  appeared  in  his  condutl;  the  inftruftion* 
which  his  mailer  had  given  him,  fometimes  prevailing;  and  at 
other  times,  the  fire  of  his  pafTions  hurrying  him,  in  a  man- 
ner, agitinfl  his  own  w"]l,  into  things  of  a  quite  oppofite  nature. 
This  intimacy,  v/hich  continued  as  long  as  they  lived,  did 
not  pafs  uncenfured.  But  foroe  perfons  *  of  great  learning 
pretend,  that  thefe  cenfures  and  fufpicions,  when  duly  exam- 
ined, quite  difappear  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  conlidered  as 
the  eiFedt  of  the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  bo^th.  Plato,  in  one 
of  his  dialogues,  gives  us  a  converfation  bttween  Socrates  and 
Alcibiades,  by  which  the  genius  and  charader  »f  the  latter  may 
be  known,  who  henceforward  will  have  a  very  great  fliare  in 
the  affairs  of  the  republic  of  Athens.  I  fliali  make  a  very 
iliort  extraft  from  It  In  this  pla^e,  which  I  hope  will  not  dif- 
pleale  my  readers. 

*  In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  is  introduced  conVerfing  with 
Alcibiades,  who  at  that  time  was  under  the  guardianfbip  of 
Pericles.  He  was  then  very  young,  and  had  been  educated 
like  the  reft  of  the  Athenians  ;  that  is,  he  had  been  taught 
polite  literature,  and  to  play  on  inftruments,  and  had  praclifed 
wrellling  and  other  bodily  exercifes.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Pericles  had  liitherto  taken  mucii  pains  in  Alcibiades's  educa- 
tion, a  fault  too  common  in  the  greateil  men,  fince  he  had 
put  him  under  tlie  tutorage  of  Zopyrus,  a  Thracian,  a  man  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  who,  of  all  Pericles's  flaves,  both  from. 
his  turn  of  mind  and  age,  was  the  leafl:  qualified  to  educate 
this  young  Athenian.  And  indeed  Socrates  told  Alcibiades^ 
that  fhould  he  compare  him  vi'ith  the  youths  of  Lacedaemonia, 
who  difplayed  a  fpirit  of  valour,  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  a  ftrong 
defire  of  glory,  a  love  of  labour,  attended  with  gentlenefs, 
modefly,  temperance,  and  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
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difclpllne  of  Sparta,  he  would  feem  a  mere  child  to  them.  Ne- 
Verthelefs,  his  high  birth,  his  riches,  the  great  families  he  was 
related  to,  and  the  authority  cf  his  guardian  ;  all  thefe  things 
had  confpircd  to  make  him  exceedingly  vain  and  haughty. 
He  was  full  of  efteem  for  himfelf,  and  of  contempt  for  all 
Others.  He  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  adminiflration  of 
the  public  affairs,  and  pron^ifed  liimfelf  no  Icfs  than  to  eclij^fe 
entirely  the  glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Perfia 
even  upon  liis  throne.  Socrates  feeing  him  going  to  mount  the 
roftra,  in  order  to  give  the  people  fome  advice  relating  to  the 
public  affairs,  demonftrates  to  him,  by  various  queftions,  and 
hy  Alcibiades's  anfwers,  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  affairs 
about  which  he  is  going  to  fpeak,  as  he  had  never  ftudied  them 
himfelf,  nor  been  informed  in  them  by  others.  After  making 
Alcibiades  confefs  this,  he  paints,  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  the 
abfurdity  of  his  conduft,  and  makes  him  fully  fenfible  of  it» 
What,  fays  Socrates,  would  Ameflris,  the  mother  of  Artax- 
erxes,  who  then  reigned  in  Perfia,  fay,  were  fhe  to  hear,  that 
there  is  a  man. now  in  Athens  who  is  meditating  war  againft 
her  fon,  and  even  intends  to  dethrone  him  ?  She  doubtlefs 
would  fuppofe  him  to  be  fome  vcterun  general,  a  man  of  in- 
trepid courage,  of  great  wifdom,  and  the  mofl:  confummate 
experience  ;  that  he  is  able  to  raife  a  mighty  army,  and  march 
it  wherever  he  pleales  ;  and,  at  the  fume  time,  that  he  has 
Iqng  before  taken  the  proper  meafures)  for  putting  fo  vaft  a 
defign  in  execution.  But  were  fhe  to  hear  that  tliere  are  none 
of  thefe  circumftances,  and  that  the  perfon  in  qucffion  is  nuC 
twenty  years  old  ;  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  public  affairs  ; 
has  not  the  leall  knowledge  of  war,  and  no  credit  with  the  citi- 
zens or  the  allies  ;  would  it  be  poffible  for  her  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  tolly  and  extravagance  of  fuch  an  entcrpiife? 
This  neverthelefs,  fays  Socrates,  direfting  liimfelf  to  Alcibia- 
des, is  your  pi6lure  ;  and  unhappily  refembles  mofl  of  thofa 
who  thruft  themfclves  into  the  public  enjployments.  Socrates 
however  excepts  Pericles  on  this  occafion ;  his  folid  irtnt  and 
exalted  rejiutation  being  acquired  by  his  dole  liudy,  during  a 
long  courfe  of  years,   of  every  thing  capable  oi  forming  hia 
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mind,  and  oF  qualifying  him  for  public  employments.  Aid- 
blades  could  not  d^^wy  that  this  was  his  cafe ;  he  was  afliamed 
of  his  condufl  ;  and  bluQiing  to  fee  himfelf  fo  void  of  merit, 
he  alks  how  he  mult  ad  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Socrates, 
being  unwilling  to  difcourage  his  pupil,  tells  him,  that  as  he  is 
fo  young,  thefe  evils  might  be  rem-edied,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinually gave  him  the  wifeft  counfels.  He  had  entire  leifure 
to  improve  from  them  ;  as  upwards  of  twenty  years  paffed  be- 
tween this  converfation,  and  his  engaging  in  public  affairs. 

Alcibiades  was  of  a  convertible  genius,  that  would  take  any 
impreffion  which  the  difference  of  times  and  ci^rciimftances- 
might  require,  flill  veering  either  to  good  or  evil,  with  the 
fame  facility  and  ardour  ;  and  Ihifting  almofl  in  an  inftant 
from  one  extreme  to  its  oppofite,  fo  that  people  applied  to 
him  what  Hom.er  obferves  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  "  That  it 
*'  produces  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  medicinal  drugs,. 
*'  and  at  the  fame  time  as  many  poifons."  *  It  might  be  faid 
of  Alcibiades,  that  he  was  not  one  fingle  man,  but,  if  fo  bold 
an  expi-effion  might  be  ufed,  a  compound  of  feveral  men  ;  ei- 
ther ferious  or  gay  ;  auftere  or  affable  ;  an  imperious  mafler, 
or  a  grovelling  flavc  ;  a  friend  to  virtue  and  the  virtuous,  or 
abandoned  to  vice  and  vicious  men  ;  capable  of  fupporting  the 
moft  painful  fatigues  and  toils,  or  infatiably  d-efirous  of  volup- 
tuous delights. 

^  His  irregularities  and  diffolute  condud  were  become  the 
talk  of  the  whole  city  j  and  Alcibiades  would  very  willingly 
have  put  a  itop  to  thefe  reports,  but  without  changing  his 
courfe  of  life,  as  appears  from  a  faying  of  his.  He  had  a  very 
handfome  dog,  of  a  prodigious  fize,  which  liad  coil  him  three- 
fcore  and  ten  minae  f ,  or  three  thoufand  five  hundred  French 
livres.  By  this  we  find  that  a  fondnefs  for  dogs  was  of  great 
antiquity.  Alcibiade=  caufed  his  tail,  which  was  the  greatell 
beauty  he  had  about  him,  to  be  cut  off.  His  friends  cenfured 
him   very  much   on  that   account,  and   faid,  that  the  whole 
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City  blamed  him  very  much  for  fpolling  the  beauty  of  fo 
handfome  a  creature.  "  This  is  the  very  thing  1  want,"  re- 
plied Alcibiades  with  a  fmile.  "  I  would  have  the  Athenians 
*'  difcourfe  about  what  I  have  done  to  my  dog,  that  they 
*'  may  not  entertain  themfelves  with  faying  worfe  things  o9. 
"  me." 

®  Among  the  various  paflions  that  were  difcovered  in  him, 
the  ftrongeft  and  mofl  prevailing  was  a  haughty  turn  of  mind, 
vrhich  would  force  all  things  to  fubmit  to  it,  and  could  not 
bear  a  fuperior  or  even  an  equal.  Although  his  birth  and  un- 
common talents  fmoothed  the  way  to  his  attaining  the  highefl 
employments  in  the  republic,  there  was  nothing  however  to 
■which  he  was  fo  fond  of  owmg  the  credit  and  authority  he 
wanted  to  gain  over  the  people,  as  to  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  perfualive  grace  of  his  orations.  To  this  hi* 
intimacy  with  Socrates  might  be  of  great  ferviee. 

P  Alcibiades,  with  fuch  a  cad  of  mind  as  we  have  here 
dcfcribed,  was  not  born  for  repofe,  and  had  fet  every  engine 
at  work  to  traverfe  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the 
two  ftates  ;  but  not  fucceeding  in  his  attempt,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  prevent  its  taking  efFeft.  He  was  difgufted  at  the  Lace- 
daemonians, becaufe  they  dire6led  tliemfelves  only  to  Nicias, 
of  whom  they  had  a  very  high  opinion ;  and,  on  tlie  contrary, 
feemed  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  him,  though  his  an- 
ceftors  had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hofpitality  among  them. 

The  firll  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace  was  this  ;  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  the  people  of  Argos  only  .wanted  an 
opportunity  to  break  with  the  Spartans,  whom  they  equally 
hated  and  feared,  he  flattered  them  fecretly  with  the  hopes 
that  the  Athenians  would  fuccour  them,  by  fuggefting  to 
them  that  they  were  ready  to  break  a  peace  which  was  no  way 
advantageous  to  them. 

And  indeed  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  very  careful  to 
obferve  the  feveral  conditions  of  it  religioully,  having  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  in  diredt  oppofition  to 

o  To  (piXivtixav,  xa.)  re  (^iXo-jr^urcv.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  195,  I9'). 
p  A.  M.  3584.     Ant.  J.  C.  420.    Tbucyd.l.  v.  p.  368—378.    Plut.  in  AI- 
sib.  p.  197,^  198. 
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the  defign  and  tenor  of  the  treaty  ;  and  having  furrendered 
■up  the  fort  of  Panatlon  to  the  Athenians,  not  fortified  and 
in  the  condition  it  was  in  at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty,  as 
they  had  ftipulated  to  do,  but  quite  difmantled.  Alcibiades, 
obferving  the  Athenians  to  be  extremely  exafperatcd  at  this 
breach  of  faith,  did  liis  utmoft  to  widen  the  difference  j  and 
taking  this  opportunity  to  en^barrafs  Nicias,  he  made  hira 
odious  to  the  people,  by  caufing  them  to  entertain  a  fufpicion 
of  his  being  too  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and 
by  charging  him  with  crimes  which  were  not  altogether  im- 
probable, though  they  were  abfolutely  falfe. 

This  new  attack  quite  difconcerted  Nicias  ;  but  happily  for 
him  there  arrived,  at  that  very  inftant,  ambaffadors  from  La_ 
cedaeincnia,  who  were  inveiled  with  full  powers  to  put  an  end 
to  all  the  divllions.  Being  introduced  into  the  council  or  fe- 
rrate, they  fet  forth  their  complaints,  and  made  their  demands, 
which  every  one  of  the  members  thought  very  juft  and  rea- 
fonable.  The  people  were  to  give  them  audience  the  next 
day.  Alcibiades,  who  was  afraid  they  would  fucCeed  with 
them,  ufed  his  utraoil  endeavours  to  engage  the  ambaffadors 
in  a  conference  with  him.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that  the 
council  always  behaved  with  the  utmoft  moderation  and  hu- 
manity towards  thofe  who  addreffed  them  ;  but  that  the  peo- 
ple were  haughty  and  extravagant  in  their  pretenfions  ;  that 
Ihould  the  ambalTaJors  mention  full  powers,  they,  the  people, 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumllance,  and 
oblio"e  them  to  agree  to  whatever  they  fhould  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  afe.  He  concluded  with  affuring  them,  that  he 
would  affill  them  with  all  his  credit,  in  order  to  get  Pylus  re- 
Hored  to  them  ;  to  prevent  the  alliance  with  the  people  of 
Argos,  and  to  get  that  with  them  renewed  :  And  he  confirm- 
ed all  thefe  promifes  with  an  cath.  The  ambaffadors  were 
extremely  well  pleafed  with  this  conference,  and  greatly  ad- 
mired the  profound  policy  and  vafl;  abilities  of  Alcibiades, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinai-y  man  j  and,  in« 
deed,  they  were  not  miftaken  in  their  conje£ture. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  affembled,  the  ambaffa*. 
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dors  were  introduced.  Alcibiades  aiked  them,  in  the  mlldefl 
terms,  the  fubjed  of  their  embaflj,  and  the  purport  of  the 
powers  with  which  thej  were  invefted.  They  immediately 
anfwered,  that  they  were  come  to  propofe  ?.n  accommodation, 
but  were  not  empowered  to  conclude  any  thing.  Thefe  words 
were  no  fooner  fpoke,  but  Alcibiades  exclaims  againft  them  j 
declares  them  to  be  treacherous  knaves  ;  calls  upon  the  coun- 
cil as  witnefs  to  the  fpeech  they  had  made  tlie  night  before  j 
and  defircs  the  people  not  to  believe  or  hear  men  who  fo  im- 
prudentlj'  advanced  falfehoods,  and  fpoke  and  prevaricated  fo 
unaccountably,  as  to  fay  one  thing  one  day,  and  the  very  re- 
verfe  the  next. 

Words  could  never  exprefs  the  furprife  and  confufion  with 
which  the  ambaffadcrs  were  feized,  who,  gazing  wildly  on 
one  another  could  not  believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears.  Ni- 
cias,  who  did  not  know  the  treacherous  llratagera  of  Alcibi- 
ades, could  not  conceive  the  motive  of  this  change,  and  tor- 
tured his  brain  to  no  purpofe  to  find  out  the  reafon  of  it.  The 
people  were  that  moment  going  to  fend  for  the  ambafladors 
of  Argos,  in  order  to  conclude  the  league  with  them;  when 
a  great  earthquake  came  to  the  affillance  of  Nicias,  and  broke 
lap  the  aiTembly.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  prevail- 
ed fo  far,  in  that  of  next  day,  as  to  have  a  flop  put  to  the 
proceedings,  till  fuch  time  as  ambafladors  fhould  be  fent  to 
Lacedaemon.  Nicias  was  appointed  to  head  them  ;  but  they 
returned  without  havang  done  the  leaft  good.  The  Athenians 
then  repented  very  much  their  having  delivered  up,  at  his  per- 
fuafion,  the  prifoncrs  they  had  taken  in  the  ifland,  and  who 
were  related  to  the  greateft  families  in  Sparta.  However, 
though  the  people  were  highly  exafperated  at  Nicias,  they  did 
not  proceed  to  any  exceffes  againft  him,  but  only  appomted 
Alcibiades  their  general  ;  made  a  league  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Mantinea  and  Elis,  who  had  quitted  the  party  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, in  which  the  Argivea  were  included,  and  fent 
troops  to  Pylus,  to  lay  wafte  Laconia.  In  this  manner  they 
again  involved  themfelves  in  the  war  which  they  were  fo  lately 
delirous  of  avoidingi 
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*  Plntarcfi,  after  relating  the  intrigue  of  Alcibiades,  adds  : 
*'  No  one  can  approve  trie  methods  he  emplojed  to  fucceed  in 
*'  his  defign  ;  however,  it  v:^as  a  mafter-ftroke,  to  difunite 
*'  and  Ihake  almoft  every  part  of  Peloponnefus  in  this  manner, 
*'  and  raife  up,  in  one  day,  fo  many  enemies  againft  the  La- 
*'  cedaemouians."  In  ray  opinion,  this  i^  too  foft  a  cenfure 
of  fo  knaviih  and  perfidious  an  action,  which,  how  fuccefsful 
focver  it  might  have  been,  was  notwithflanding  horrid  in  it- 
felf,  and  of  a  nature  never  to  be  fufBciently  detefted. 

^  There  was  in  Athens,  a  citizen,  Hyperbolus  by  name, 
a  very  wicked  man,  whom  the  comic  poets  generally  made 
the  objeft  of  their  raillery  and  inveftives.  He  was  hardened 
in  evil,  and  become  infenfible  to  infamy,  by  renouncing  all 
fentiments  of  honour,  which  only  could  be  the  efFecl  of  a  foul 
abandoned  entirely  to  vice.  Hj  perbolus  was  not  agreeable  to 
any  one  ;  and  yet  the  people  made  ufe  of  him  to  humble  thofc 
in  high  Itations,  and  involve  them  in  difficulties.  Two  citi- 
zens, Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  engroffed  at  that  time  all  the 
Siuthority  in  Athens.  The  diflblute  life  of  the  latter  fliocked 
the  Athenians,  who  befides  dreaded  his  audacity  and  haughti- 
nefs.  On  the  other  fide,  Nicias,  by  always  oppofing,  with- 
out the  Icaft  referve,  their  unjuft  defires,  and  by  obliging 
them  to  take  the  mofl  ufeful  meafures,  was  become  very  odi- 
otis  to  them.  One  would  have  imagined,  that  as  the  people 
Tvere  thus  alienated  from  both,  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  put  the  oftracifm  in  force  againft  one  of  them.  Of  the 
two  parties  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  city,  one, 
which  confifted  of  the  young  men  who  were  eager  for  war,- 
the  other  of  the  old  men,  who  were  defirous  of  peace  ;  the 
former  endeavoured  to  procure  the  banifhment  of  Nicias,  and 
the  latter  of  Alcibiades.  Hyperbolus,  whofe  only  merit  was 
in  impudence,  in  hopes  of  fucceeding  whichfoever  of  them, 
fhould  be  removed,  declared  openly  againft  them,  and  was 
eternally  esafperating  the  peopV-  againft  both.  However,  the 
two  fadlions  being  afterwards  reconciled,  he  himfelf  was 
banilhed  by,   and  put  an  end  to  the  oftracifm,  which  feemcd 

a  In  Alcib.  p.  198. 
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%o  have  been  demeaned,  in  being  employed  againfl  a  man  of 
ib  bafe  a  character  ;  for  hitherto  there  was  a  kind  of  honour 
and  dignity  annexed  to  this  punifhment.  Hyperbolus  was 
therefore  the  lall  who  was  fentenced  by  the  oftracifm  ;  as 
Hipparchus,  a  near  relation  of  Pifiilratus  the  tyrant,  had  been 
the  firll. 


SECTION  V. 

AlciBIADES  engages  the  ATHENIANS  in  ths  WaR  of  SlCILT, 

SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVCNTEEVTH   YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

X  PASS  over  feveral  inconfiderable  events  *^,  to  haften  to  the 
relation  of  that  of  the  greateft  importance,  the  expedition  of 
the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  to  which  they  were  efptcially  excit- 
ed by  Alcibiades.  This  is  the  fixteenth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war. 

*  Alcibiades  had  gained  a  furprifing  afcendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  though  they  were  perfedly  well  acquainted  with 
his  characler.  For  his  great  qualities  were  united  with  flill 
<yreater  vices,  which  he  did  not  take  the  lead  pains  to  conceal. 
He  palled  his  life  in  fuch  an  excefs  of  luxury  and  voluptuouf- 
•nefs,  as  was  a  fcandal  to  that  city.  Nothing  was  fcen  in  hiii 
houfe  but  feftivals,  rejoicings,  and  parties  of  pleafure  and  de- 
bauchery. He  fhewed  very  little  regard  to  the  cuftoms  of  his 
country,  and  lefs  to  religion  and  the  gods.  All  perfons  of 
fenfe  and  judgment,  befides  the  ftrong  averfion  tliey  had  for 
his  Irregularities,  dreaded  exceedingly  the  confequences  of  his 
audacity,  profufion,  and  utter  contempt  of  the  laws,  which, 
they  confidered  as  fo  many  fteps  by  which  Alcibiades  would 
rife  o   y  annical  power, 

Ariflophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies  *  fhews  admirably 
v/tWf  ii\^  fingle  verfe,  the  ciiipolition  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  him  :  They  hate  Alcibiades,"  fays  he',  *'  and  yet  cannot 
*'  do  without  him."  A  d,  indeed,  the  prodigious  fums  he 
fquandered  0.1  the  people;   the  pompous  games  and  fliows  he, 

;•  c  A.  M.  3588.     Ant.  J.  C.  41*5-    Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  35c.— 409, 
d  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  198 — 200.  [n  Nic.  p.  53 1. 
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exhibited  to  pleafe  them  ;  the  magnificent  and  almofl  incre- 
dible prefents  which  he  made  the  city  j  the  grace  and  beautj 
of  his  whole  perfon  j  his  eloquence,  his  bodily  ftrength,  join- 
ed to  his  courage  and  experience  ;  in  a  word,  this  aiTemblage; 
of  great  qualities,  made  the  Athenians  wink,  at  his  faults,  and 
bear  them  patiently,  always  endeavouring  to  leffen  and  fcreen 
them  under  foft  and  favourable  names  ;  for  they  called  them 
foorts,  polite  pallimes,  and  indications  of  his  humanity  and 
good  nature. 

[Timon  the  man-hater,  morofe  and  favage  as  he  was,  formed 
a  better  judgment  of  this  condu6t  of  AlcibiadeSi  Meeting  him 
one  day  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  aiTembly,  vaftly  plealed  at 
his  having  been  gratified  in  all  his  demands,  and  to  fee  the 
greateft  honours  paid  him  by  the  people  in  general,  who  were 
attending  him  in  crowds  to  his  houfe  ;  fo  far  from  fhunning 
him  as  he  did  all  other  men,  on  the  contrary  he  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  flretching  out  his  hand  to  him  in  a  friendly  way  j 
"  Courage,  my  fon,"  fays  he,  "  thou  dofl  right  in  pufhing 
*'  thy  fortune,  for  thy  advancement  will  be  the  ruin  of  all 
*'  thefe  people."  The  war  of  Sicily  will  Ihew  that  Timon  was 
not  miflaken. 

The  Athenians,  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  meditated  the 
conquefl  of  Sicily.  However,  that  wife  guide  had  always  en- 
<leavoured  to  check  this  ambitious  and  wild  projeft.  He  ufed 
frequently  to  inculcate  to  them,  that  by  living  in  peace,  bj 
fupporting  their  fleet,  by  contenting  themfelves  with  the  con- 
quefts  they  had  already  gained,  and  by  not  engaging  in  ha- 
zardous enterprifes,  they  would  raife  their  city  to  a  flouritliing 
condition,  and  be  always  fuperior  to  their  enemies.  X^e  au- 
thority he  had  at  that  time  over  the  people,  though  it  kept 
them  from  invading  Sicily,  could  not  furpafs  the  defiie  thej 
had  to  conquer  it ;  and  their  eyes  were  continually  upon  that 
iiland.  ^  Some  time  after  Pericles's  death,  the  Leontines  being 
invaded  by  the  Syracufans,  had  fent  a  deputation  to  Athens,  to 
demand  aid.  They  were  originally  of  Chalcis,  an  Athenian 
colony.  The  chief  of  the  deputies  was  Gorgis,  a  famous  rhe- 
torician, who  was  reputed  the  mofl  eloquent  man  of  his  times* 
e  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  99« 
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His  elegant  and  Horid  diction,  heightened  by  fhining  figures 
which  he  firfl  employed,  charmed  the  Athenians,  who  were 
prodigioufly  aflecled  witli  the  beauties  and  graces  of  eloquence. 
Accordingly  the  alliance  was  concluded,  and  they  fent  lliips 
to  Rhegium  to  the  aid  of  the  Leontines.  The  year  following 
they  fent  a  greater  nmnber.  Two  years  after  they  fent  a  new 
fltet,  fomethiug  Uronger  than  the  former  ;  but  the  Sicilians 
having  put  an  end  to  all  their  divifions,  by  the  advice  of  Her- 
mocratfcs,  the  fleet  was  fent  back  ;  and  the  Athenians,  not 
being  able  to  prevail  with  themfelves  to  pardon  their  generals 
for  not  conquering  Sicily,  fent  two  of  them,  Pythodorus  and 
Sophocles,  into  banifhment ;  and  fentenced  the  third,  Euryme- 
don,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  ;  their  profperity  having  blinded  them 
to  fo  prodigious  a  degree,  that  they  were  perfuaded  no  power 
Vv'as  able  to  refill  them.  They  made  fcvcral  attempts  after- 
wards ;  and  upon  pretence  of  fending  from  time  to  time  arms 
and  foldiers  to  fuch  cities  as  were  urjuitly  treated  or  oppreired 
by  the  Syracufans,  they  by  that  means  were  preparing  to  iu~- 
vade  them  by  a  greater  force. 

But  the  perfon  who  mod  inflamed  this  ardor  was  Alcibiades, 
by  his  feeding  the  people  with  fplendid  hopes,  with  which  he 
himfeU' was  for  ever  filled,  or  rather  intoxicated.  He  was  every 
night,  in  his  dreams,  taking  Carthage,  fubduing  Africa,  croiT- 
jng  from  thence  into  Italy,  and  polTefling  himlelf  cif  all  Pelo- 
ponnefus  ;  looking  upon  Sicil_y  not  as  the  fcope  and  end  of 
this  war,  but  as  the  br^ginning  and  the  firft^  ftepof  the  exploit* 
he  revolved  in  his  mind.  All  the  citizens  favoured  his  views, 
and  without  inquiring  ferioufly  into  matters,  were  inchanted. 
with  the  mighty  hopes  he  gave  them.  This  expedition  was 
the  only  topic  of  all  converfations.  The  young  men,  in  the 
places  where  the  public  exercifes  were  performed,  and  the  old 
men  in  their  fhops  and  elf^where,  were  employed  in  nothing 
but  in  drawing  the  plan  of  Sicily  ;  in  difcourfing  on  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  fea  with  which  it  is  furrounded  ;  on  its  good 
harbours,  and  flat  ihores  towards  Africa :  For  thcfe  people, 
infatuated  by  the  fpeethes  of  Alcibiades,  were,  like  him,  per- 
fuaded that  they  (hould  make  Sicily  only  their  place  of  arms 
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and  their  arfenal,  from  whence  they  fhould  fet  out  for  the 
conquefl  of  Carthage,  aud  make  themfelves  mailers  of  all  Af- 
rica and  the  fea,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

^  It  is, related,  that  neither  Socrates,  nor  Methon  the  aftro- 
nomer,  believed  that  this  enterprife  would  be  fuccefsful ;  the 
former,  being  infpired,  as  he  inlinuated,  by  his  familiar  fpirit, 
xvho  always  warned  him  of  the  evils  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened ;  and  the  other,  direiSed  by  his  reafon  and  good  fenfe, 
^vhich,  pointing  out  what  he  had  to  apprehend  in  refpect  to 
the  future,  induced  him  to  aft  the  madman  on  this  occafion; 
and  to  demand,  in  confideration  of  the  vmhappy  condition  to 
ivhich  he  was  reduced,  that  the  Athenians  would  not  force 
jiway  his  fon,  and  would  difpenfe  with  his  carrying  arms. 

SECTION  VI. 
Account  ofthefeveral  People  who  inhabited  SiCILT. 

ijEFORE  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war  of  Sicily,  it  will  not 
^e  improper  to  give  a  plan  of  the  country,  and  of  the  nations 
who  inhabited  it:  Thucydides  begins  in  the  fame  manner. 

*  It  was  firft  inhabited  by  the  Leftrygones  and  the  Cyclopes, 
of  whom  we  do  not  know  any  particulars,  except  what  we  are 
told  by  the  poets.  The  moft  ancient,  after  thefe,  were  the 
Sicani,  who  called  themfelves  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  though  they  are  thought  to  have  come  into  it  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  in  Spain,  called  Sicanus,  whof,i 
name  they  gave  to  the  ifland,  which  before  was  called  Trir 
nacria :  Thefe  people  were  afterwards  confined  to  the  weftern 
part  of  the  idand.  Some  Trojans,  after  the  burning  of  their 
city,  came  and  fettled  near  them,  and  built  Erix  and  *  Egefta, 
who  all  alTumed  the  name  of  Elymaei ;  and  were  afterwards 
joined  by  fome  inhabitants  of  Phocis,  at  their  return  from  tlv; 
fieo-e  of  Troy.  Thofe  v^'ho  are  properly  called  Sicilians  came 
from  Italy  in  very  great  numbers  ;  and  having  gained  a  con- 
iiderable  viftory  over  the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  corner 

f  Plut.  in  ALcib.  p.  199.     In  Nic  p.  552.         g  Thucyd,  L  \i.  p.  410— 413- 

♦  It  is  called  Segsfta  by  the  RoiTiaas. 
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of  their  iiland,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  arri^^al 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  Thucydides's  time,  they  ftill  inhabited 
the  middle  part  of  the  ifland  and  the  northern  coaft.  From 
them  the  ifland  was  called  Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  alfo  fpread 
themfelves  along  the  coaft,  and  in  the  little  if]ands  vvhich  bor- 
dered upon  it,  for  the  convenience  of  trade :  But  after  the 
Greeks  began  to  fet^e  there,  they  retired  into  the  country  of 
the  Elymaei,  in  order  to  be  nearer  Carthage,  and  abandoned 
the  reft.  It  was  in  this  manner  the  Barbarians  firft  fettled 
in  Sicily. 

^  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  firft  of  them  who  crofted 
into  Sicily  were  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  under  Theocles, 
who  founded  Naxos.  The  year  after,  which,  according  to 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaftus,  was  the  third  of  the  feventeenth 
Olympiad,  Archias  the  Corinthian  laid  the  foundations  of 
Syracufe.  Seven  years  after,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Leon- 
tium  and  Catana,  after  having  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  were  Sicilians.  Other  Greeks  who  came  from 
Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  about  the  fame  time,  founded  Me- 
gara,  called  Hyblaea,  or  barley  Hybla.  from  Hyblon  a  Sicilian 
king,  by  whofe  permiflion  they  fettled  in  his  dominions.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Hyblaean, honey  was  very  famous  among 
the  ancients.  An  hundred  years  ?.fter,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  built  Selinunta,  Gela,  built  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
forty-five  years  after  the  founding  of  Syracufe,  founded  Agri- 
gentum  about  an  hundred  and  eight  years  after.  Zancle,  called 
afterwards,  Meflana  or  Meflene  by  Anaxilas  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium,  who  was  of  Meflene  a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  hadfeveral 
founders,  and  at  different  periods.  The  Zanclians  built  the 
city  of  Himera  ;  the  Syracufans  built  Acre,  Cafmene,  and  Ca- 
marina.  Thefe  are  moft  of  the  nations,  whether  Greeks  or 
Barbarians,  who  fettled  in  Sicily. 

Volume  III.  y 
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SECTION  VII. 

V'he  People  of  EgESTA  implore  aid  of  the  ATHENIANS,  iSc, 

A  rHENS  ^  was  in  the  difpofition  above  related,  when  ambafla- 
dors  were  fent  from  the  people  of  Egefla,  who,  in  quality  of 
their  allies,  came  to  Implore  their  aid  againft  the  inhabitants 
of  Seli.iunta,  who  were  affifted  by  the  Syracufans.  It  v/as  the 
fixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  They  reprefented, 
amono-  other  things,  that  fliouid  they  be  abandoned,  the  Sy- 
racufans, after  feizing  their  city  as  they  had  done  that  of  Le- 
ontium,  would  poiTefs  themfelves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not  fail  to 
aid  the  Peloponnefians  who  were  their  founders  ;  and,  that 
they  might  put  them  to  as  little  charge  as  polTible,  they  offered 
to  pay  the  troops  that  fhould  be  fent  to  fuccour  tliem.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  long  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  declare 
themfelves,  fent  deputies  to  Egefta  to  inquire  into  the  ilate 
of  affairs,  and  to  fee  whether  there  was  money  enough  in  the 
treafury  to  defray  the  expence  of  fo  great  a  war.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  had  been  fo  artful,  as  to  borrow  from  the 
neighbouring  nations  a  great  number  of  gold  and  filver  vafes, 
"Worth  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  ;  and  of  thefe  they  made  a 
fliow  when  the  Athenians  arrived.  '  The  deputies  returned 
■with  thofe  of  Egefta,  who  carried  threefcore  talents  in  ingots, 
as  a  month's  pay  for  the  gallies  which  they  demanded ;  and  a 
promife  of  larger  funis,  which  they  faid  were  ready  both  in 
the  public  treafury  and  in  the  tf;mples.  The  people,  ftruck 
with  thefe  fair  appearances,  the  truth  of  which  they  did  not 
give  themfelves  the  leifure  to  examine  ;  and  feduced  by  the 
advantageous  reports  which  their  deputies  made,  in  the  view 
of  pleafing  them,  immediately  granted  the  Egeftans  their  de- 
mand, and  appointed  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus  to  com- 
mand the  fleet;  with  full  power,  not  only  to  fuccour  Egefta, 
and  reftore  the  inhabitants  of  Leontium  to  their  city ;  but  alfa 

h  A.  M.  3578.      Ant.  J.  C,  416.     Thucyd  I.  vi.  p.  4IJ— 415.     Died.  1.  xiiJ 
^.  129,  ^30.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  200.     In  Nic.  p.  531.- 
i  A.  M.  3589.    Ant.  J.  e.  415. 
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to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Sicilj,  in  fuch  2.  manner  as  might  befl 
fuit  the  interefts  of  the  republic. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his  very  great 
regret  ;  for  beiides  other  motives  which  made  him  dread  that 
command,  he  ihunned  it,  becaufe  Alcibiades  was  to  be  his  col- 
league. Bat  the  Athenians  promifed  themfelves  greater  fuc- 
eefs  from  thii  war,  fhould  they  not  refign  the  whole  conduct 
of  it  to  Alcibiadesi  but  temper  his  ardour  and  audacity  with 
the  coldnefs  and  wifdom  of  Nicias. 

^Five  days  after,  to  haften  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and 
make  the  neceffary  prepartions,  a  fecond  afl'embly  was  held. 
Nicias,  who  had  had  time  enough  to  refle^  deliberately  on  the. 
affair  propofed,  and  was  ftill  better  convinced  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  would  enlue  from  it ;  thought  himfelf  o- 
bliged  to  fpeak  with  fome  vehemence  againft  a  projeft,  the 
confequences  of  which  he  forefaw  might  be  very  fatal  to  the 
republic.  He  faid,  "  That  it  was  furprifing  fo  important  an 
"  affair  fhould  have  been  dtermincd,  the  moment  almofl  it 
*'  was  taken  into  deliberation  :  That  without  once  enquiring 
*'  into  matters,  they  had  given  credit  to  whatever  was  told 
*'  them  by  foreigners,  who  were  very  lavifh  of  their  promifes  ; 
"'and  whofe  interell  it  was  to  offer  mighty  things,  in  order  to 
"  extricate  themfelves  from  their  imminent  danger.  After  all, 
'*  what  advantage,"  fays  he,  "  can  accrue  from  thence  to  the 
*'  republic  ?  Have  we  fo  few  enemies  at  our  doors,  that  we  need 
•'  go  in  fearch  of  others  at  a  diftance  from  us  ?  Will  you  act 
*'  wifely,  to  hazard  your  prefent  poffeflions,  on  the  vain  hopes 
*'  of  an  uncertain  advantage  ?  To  meditate  new  COnquefts,  be- 
*'  fore  you  have  fecuredyour  ancient  ones  ?  To  fludy  nothing 
"  but  the  aggrandifing  of  your  ftate,  and  quite  nc^left  your 
**  own  fafety  ?  Can  you  depend  iii  any  manner  on  a  truce, 
*'  which  you  yourfelves  know  is  very  precarious  ;  which  you 
*'  are  fenhble  has  been  infringed  more  than  once  ;  and  which 
*'  the  leafl  defeat  on  our  fide  may  fuddenly  change  into  an 
'*  open  war  ?  You  arc  not  ignorant  how  the  Lacedaemonians 
"  have  always  been,  and  ftill  continue  difpofed  with  regard  tc 
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"  US.  They  detefl  our  government  as  different  from  theirs  ^ 
*'  it  is  with  grief  and  difdain  they  fee  us  pofieiled  of  the  em- 
"  pire  of  Greece ;  they  confidcr  our  glory  as  their  fliame  and 
*'  confuiion  ;  and  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  attempt, 
"  to  humble  a  power  which  excites  their  jealoufy,  and  keeps 
"  them  perpetually  in  fear.  Thsfe  are  our  real  enemies,  and 
"  it  is  thev  we  ought  to  guard  againft.  Will  it  be  a  proper 
"  time  to  make  thefe  reflc6lious,  (^when  after  having'  divided 
"  our  troops,  and  our  arms  will  be  employed  elfewhere,  and 
♦*  un-able  to  refill  them)  we  Ihall  bfe  attacked  at  once  by  all 
"  the  forces  of  Peloponnefns  ?  We  do  but  juft  begin  to  breathe.. 
"  after  tlie  calamities  in  xvhich  Vv'ar  and  the  plague  had  plun- 
*'  ged  us  ;  and  we  are  now  going  to  plunge  ourfelves  into 
"  oreater  danger.  If  we  are  ambitious  of  carrying  our  arms 
"  into  diftant  countries,  would  it  not  be  more  expedient  to 
"  march  and  reduce  the  rebels  of  Thrace,  and  other  nations 
"  who  are  ftill  wavering,  and  unfixed  in  th-eir  allegiance,  than 
"  to  fly  to  the  fuccour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egefta,  about 
"  whofe  welfare  we  ought  to  be  very  indifferent  ?  And  will 
•'  it  fuit  our  intercft,  to  attempt  to  revenge  their  injuries,  at 
*'  a  time  that  we  do  not  difcover  the  lead  refentment  for  thofe 
*'  we  ourfelves  receive  ?  Let  us  leave  the  Sicilians  to  themfelvttj^, 
»'  and  not  engage  in  their  quarrels,  which  it  is  their  budnefs 
"  to  decide.  x\s  the  inhabitants  of  Egefta  undertook  the  war 
"  without  us,  let  them  extricate  the»ifelves  from  it  as  well  as 
♦'  they  can.  Should  any  of  our  generals  advife  you  to  this 
*'  enterprife,  from  an  ambitious  or  felf-interefted  view,  merely 
"  to  make  a  vain  parade  of  his  fplended  equipages,  or  to  raife 
"  money  to  fuppoi  t  his  extravagance  ;  be  not  guilty  of  fo  much 
♦'  imprudence  as  to  lacrifice  the  intereft  of  the  republic  to  his, 
'■  or  permit  him  to  involve  it  in  the  fame  ruin  xvith  himfelf. 
"  An  enterprife  of  fo  much  importance  ought  not  to  be  com- 
"  mitted  wholly  to  the  conduft  of  a  young  man.  Remember 
"  it  is  piudence,  not  prejudice  and  paffion,  that  gives  fuccefs 
"  to  affairs."  Nicias  concluded  with  declaring  it  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliberate  again  on  the  affair,  m 
order  to  prevent  the  fatal  confequences  with  which  their  taxi- 
ing rafti  refolutions  niight  be  att^fided. 
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It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and  that  his  enor- 
mous luxury  was  the  objeft  of  his  cenfure.  And  indeed  he 
carried  it  to  an  incredible  height;  and  lavilhed  prodigious 
fums  of  money  on  horfes,  equipages,  and  moveables  ;,  not  to 
mention  the  delicacy  and  fumptuoufnefs  of  his  table.  Hedif- 
puted  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  with  feven  fets  of  cha- 
riot horfes,  which  no  private  man  had  ever  done  before  him  ; 
and  he  was  crowned  more  than  once  on  that  occafion.  Ex- 
traordinary refources  were  neceffary  for  fupporting  fuch  lux- 
ury ;  and  as  avarice  often  lerves  as  a  refouvc^e  to  ambition,  there 
were  fome  grounds  to  believe,  that  Alcibiades  was  no  lefs  folici- 
tcus  for  conquering  Sicily  and  Carthage,  which  he  pretended 
to  poffefs  afterwards  as  his  own,  to  enrich  his  family,  than  to 
render  it  plorious.  Tc  is  natural  to  fuppoie,  that  Alcibiades  did 
not  let  this  fpeech  of  Nicias  go  unanfwered. 

"  This,"  fays  Alcibiades,  "  is  not  the  firft  time  that  merit 

"  has  excited  jealoufy,  and  glory  been  made  the  obje£l  of  envy. 

"  That  very  thing  which  is  imputed  to  me  for  a  crime,  is,  I 

'*  will  prefume  to  fay  it,  the  honour  of  m}^  countr)-,  and  ought 

♦^  to  gain  me  applaufe.  The  fplendor  in  which  I  live ;  the  great 

"  fums  I  expend,  particularly  in   the  public  affemblies  ;  be- 

"  Vides  their  being  juft  and  lawful,  at  the  fame  tiine  give  fo- 

"  reigners  a  greater  idea  of  the  glory  of  Athens  ;  and  fhevv, 

"  that  it  is  not  in  fach  want  of  money  a,,  our  enemies  imagine. 

"  But  this  is  ©ot  our  prefent  bufiaefs.     Let  the  world  form  a 

"  judgment  of  me,  not  from  paffion  and  prejudice,  but  from 

*'  my  aclions.     Was  it  an  inconfider.ibli  fervlcc  I  did  the  re- 

•■  public,  in  bringing  over,  in  one  day,  to  its  alliance,  the  peo- 

"  pleofEiis,   of  Mantinea,  and  of  Argos,  that   is,  the  chief 

♦•  itrcngth  of  Peloponnefns  ?  Make  ufe,  therefore,  to  aggran- 

"  dize  your  empire,  of  Alcibiades's  youth  and  folly,  unce  his 

'«  enemies  gave  it  that  name,  as  well  as  of  the  wifdom  and  ex- 

♦'  perience  of  Nicias  ;  and  do  not  repent,  from  vain  and  idle 

*'  fears,  your  engaging  in  an  cntcrprifc  publicly  refolvtd  upon, 

*'  and  which  may  redound  infinitely  both  to  your  glory  and 

"  advantage.     The  cities  of   Sicily,  weary   of  the  unjull  and 

**  cruel  government  of  their  princes,  md  (till  more  of  the  ty- 
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"  rannical  authority  wliich  Sjracufe  exerclfes  over  them,  wait 
"  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  declare  themfelves  ; 
*'  and  are  ready  to  open  their  gates  to  whomfoever  Ihall  offer 
*'  to  take  off  the  yoke  imder  wliich  they  have  fo  long  groaned. 
*'  Though  the  citizens  of  Egella,  in  quality  of  your  allies, 
"  Ihould  not  have  a  right  to  your  prote£lion  ;  yet  the  glory  of 
**  Athens  ought  to  engage  you  to  fupport  them.  Republics 
^'  aggrandize  themfelves  by  fuccouring  the  opprefTed,  and  not 
*'  by  living  inaftive.  In  the  prefent  (late  of  your  affairs,  the 
*'  only  way  to  difpirit  your  enemies,  and  fhcvv  that  you  are 
"  not  afraid  of  them,  will  be,  to  harafs  one  nation,  to  check 
^'  the  progrefs  of  another,  to  keep  them  all  employed,  and 
"  carry  your  arms  into  diflant  countries.  Athens  was  not 
*'  formed  for  eafe  ;  and  it  was  not  by  ina£^ivity  that  your  an- 
*'  ceflors  raifed  to  the  height  in  which  we  now  fee  it.  For 
*'  the  reft,  what  hazards  will  you  run  by  engaging  in  the  en- 
*'  terprife  in  queflion  ?  If  it  ihould  be  crowned  with  fuccefs, 
*'  you  will  then  poffefs  yourfelves  of  all  Greece  ;  and  fhouid 
*'  it  not  anfwer  your  expectations,  your  fleet  will  give  you  an 
*'  opportunity  of  retiring  whenever  you  pleafe.  The  Lacedae- 
"  monians  indeed  may  make  an  incurlion  into  our  country  j 
*'  but,  beiides  that  it-would  not  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  it, 
*'  though  we  fjjould  not  invade  Sicily,  we  ftill  fliall  preferve 
*'  the  empire  of  the  fea,  in  fpite  of  them  ;  a  circumllance 
*'  which  makes  our  enemies  entirely  defpair  of  ever  being  able 
*'  to  conquer  us.  Be  not  therefore  biaffed  by  Nicias's  reafons. 
*'  The  only  tendency  of  them  is  to  fow  the  feeds  of  difcord 
*'  between  the  young  and  old  men,  who  can  do  npthing  with- 
*'  out  one  another  ;  lince  it  is  wifdom  and  courage,  counfel 
*'  and  execution,  that  give  fuccefs  to  all  enterprifes :  And 
"  this  in  which  we  are  going  to  embark,  cannot  but  turn  to 
f'  your  advantage." 

^  The  Athenians,  flattered  and  pleafed  with  Alcibiades's 
fpeech,  perfiftea  in  their  firil  opinion.  Nicias,  on  the  other 
fide,  did  not  depart  from  his  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  did  not 
dare  to  oppofe  Alcibiades  any  farther.  Nicias  was  naturally 
pf  a  foft  and  tim.id  difpofition.  He  was  not,  like  Pericles,  maf-» 
rn  Flut,  in  praec.  de  ger.  rep,  p.  8oa, 
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tcr  of  that  lively  and  vehement  eloquence,  which,  like  a  tor- 
rent, bears  down  all  things  in  its  way.  And  indeed  the  lat- 
ter, on  feveral  occafions  and  at  feveral  times,  had  never  failed 
to  check,  the  wild  ilarts  of  the  populace,  who,  even  then,  me- 
ditated the  expedition  into  Sicily  j  becaufe  he  was  always  in- 
flexible, and  never  flackened  the  reins  of  that  authority  and 
kind  of  fovereignty  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  people  ; 
whereas  *  Nicias,  both  by  a(5ling  and  fpeaking  in  an  eafy,  gentle 
manner,  fo  far  from  winning  over  the  people,  fufFered  himfelf 
to  be  forcibly  and  involuntarily  carried  away  :  And  accord- 
ingly he  at  laft  yielded  to  the  people,  and  accepted  the  com- 
mand in  a  war  which  he  plainly  forefaw  would  be  attended 
with  the  mod  fatal  confequences. 

Plutarch  makes  this  refleclion  in  his  excellent  treatife, 
•where,  fpeaking  of  the  qualities  requifite  in  a  flatefman,  he 
Ihews  how  very  neceflary  eloquence  and  inflexible  conftancy 
and  perfeverance  are  to  him. 

Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppofe  Alcibiades  any  longer  openly, 
endeavoured  to  do  it  indirediy,  by  flarting  a  great  number  of 
difficulties,  drawn  efpecially  from  the  great  expence  of  this  ex- 
pedition. He  declared,  that  fmce  they  wei'e  refolved  upon 
war,  they  ought  to  carry  it  on  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  fuit 
the  exalted  reputation  to  which  Athens  had  attained  :  That  a 
fleet  was  not  fuflicient  to  oppofe  fo  formidable  a  power  as  that 
of  the  Syracufans  and  their  allies  :  That  they  mufl;  raife  an 
army,  compofed  of  good  horfe  and  foot,  if  they  deiired  to  act 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  fo  grand  a  dcfign  :  That  befides  their 
fleet,  which  was  to  make  them  mailers  at  fea,  they  mufl:  have 
a  great  number  of  tranfports,  to  carry  provifions  perpetually 
to  the  army,  which  otherwife  could  not  poffibly  fubfill  in  an 
enemy's  country  :  That  they  muft  carry  vaft  fums  of  money 
with  them,  without  waiting  for  thatpromifed  them  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  EgeClia,  who  perhaps  were  ready  in  words  only,  and 
very  probably  might  break  their  promife  :  That  they  ought 
to  weigh  and  examine  the  difparity  there  was  between  them- 

felves  and  their  enemies  with  regard   to  the  conveniencies  and 

Y  liij 
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wants  of  the  armj  ;  the  Syracufans  being  in  their  own  coun- 
try, in  the  midft  of  powerful  allies,  difpofed  by  inclination,  as 
well  as  engaged  by  intereft,  to  affill  them  with  men,  arms, 
horfes,  and  provifions  ;  whereas  the  Athenians  would  carry  on 
the  war  in  a  remote  country  poffeffed  by  their  enemies,  where, 
in  the  winter,  news  could  not  be  brought  them  in  lefs  than 
four  months  time  ;  a  country,  where  all  things  would  oppofe 
the  Athenians,  and  nothing  be  procured  but  by  force  of  arms  : 
That  it  would  reflefl  the  greateft  ignominy  on  the  Athenians, 
(hould  they  be  forced  to  abandon  their  enterprife,  and  there- 
by become  the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  their  enemies,  by  their 
negle£ling  to  take  all  the  precautions  which  fo  important  a 
defign  required  :  That  as  for  himfelf,  he  was  determined  not 
to  go,  unlefs  he  was  provided  with  all  things  neceliary  for  the 
expedition,  becaufe  the  fafety  of  the  whole  army  depended  on 
that  circumftance ;  and  that  he  would  not  rely  on  caprice,  or 
the  precarious  engagements  of  the  allies. 

■  Nicias  had  flattered  himfelf,  that  this  fpeech  would  cool 
the  ardour  of  the  people,  whereas  it  only  enflamed  it  the  more. 
Immediately  the  generals  had  full  powers  given  them  to  raife 
as  many  troops,  and  fit  out  as  many  gallies  as  they  flioul4 
judge  necelTary  ;  and  the  levies  were  accordingly  carried  on 
in  Athens,  and  other  places,  with  inexpreffible  adivity. 

SECTION  VIII. 

The  Athenians  prepare  tofet  Sail,  l^c.  6c. 
Vv  HEN  all  things  were  ready  for  their  departure  °.  and  they 
were  preparing  to  fail,  there  happened  fcveral  bad  omens,  which 
filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  trouble  and  difquietude. 
The  *  women  were  at  that  time  celebrating  the  feftival  of  A- 
donis,  during  which  the  whole  city  was  in  mourning,  and  full 

n  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  I34- 

o  A.  M.  3589.  Ant.  J.  C.  415.  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  428.  Plut.  in  Alcib. 
p.  zoo,  aoi. 

*  This  fupcrftitious  rite  had  extended  even  to  God's  people.  And  behold,  there 
fat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz,  Ezek.  viii.  14.  N.  B.  The  Latin  verfion  of 
the  Bible,  which  Mr.  RoUin  follows,  fays,  weeping  for  Adonis :  v.hich  is  »ha 
fr.mc  SE  Tammuz,  ;be  Hebrews  calling  Adonis  hj  that  name. 
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of  images  reprefenting  dead  perfons  and  funeral  proceffions  ; 
and  every  part  echoed  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  women 
who  followed  thofe  ftatues  with  lamentations  of  that  kind. 
Whence  it  was  feared,  that  this  gay  and  magnificent  arma- 
ment would  foon  lofe  all  its  fplendor,  and  *  wither  away  like 
a  flower. 

The  general  afflidlion  was  increafed  by  another  accident. 
The  ftatues  of  Mercury,  which  ftood  at  the  entrance  of  pri- 
vate houfes  and  temples,  were  all  mutilated  In  one  night,  and 
particularly  in  the  face  ;  and  although  a  great  reward  was  pro- 
mifed  to  any  perfon  who  fhould  difcover  the  authors  of  fo  au- 
dacious a  crime,  no  one  was  accufed.  The  citizens  could  not 
forbear  confidering  this  uncommon  event,  not  only  as  an  un- 
lucky omen,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  fome  faftious  men,  who 
harboured  very  ill  deligns.  Some  young  people  had  already 
been  accufed  of  committing  much  the  like  crime  in  the  midil 
of  their  cups  ;  and  particularly  of  having  wantonly  mimicked 
the  ceremonies  and  myfteries  of  Geres  and  Proferpine,  with 
Alcibiades,  who  reprefented  the  high-prieft,  at  their  head  «*, 
It  highly  concerns  all  thofe  in  exalted  ftations,  to  be  extreme- 
ly careful  of  every  ftep  they  take,  and  not  to  give  the  leaft  op- 
portunity to  the  moft  inveterate  malice  to  cenfure  them.  They 
ought  to  call  to  mind,  fays  Plutarch,  that  the  eyes  of  all  men 
are  upon  their  ccnduft,  and  that  they  are  ever  eagle-eyed  on 
thefe  occafions  ;  that  not  only  their  outward  aftlons  pafs  the 
mod  fevere  fcrutiny,  but  that  they  penetrate  to  their  moft  pri- 
vate apartments,  and  there  take  the  ftridleft  notice  of  their  dif- 
courfes,  their  diverfions,  and  the  moft  fecret  things  tranfafted 
by  them.  It  was  this  dread  of  the  piercing  eye  of  the  people, 
that  kept  Themiftocles  and  Pericles  perpetually  on  their  guard, 
and  obliged  them  to  refrain  from  moft  of  thofe  pleafures  ia 
which  others  indulged  themfelves. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  lay  him- 
felf  under  any  reftraints  ;  and  accordingly,  as  his  charafter  was 
10  well  known,  people  were  perfuadcd  he  very  probably  had 

p  Plut.  in  praec.  Je  rep.  p.  Soo. 
•  The  hiftorian  alludes  to  the  plants  and  flowers  that  were  carried  in  that  ce- 
remony, and  whitU  went  hy  the  name  of  AdHiiis't-  gHrde!;s. 
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been  concerned  in  what  had  happened.    His  luxury,    liberti- 
nifm,  and  irreligion,  gave  an  air  of  probability  to  this  charge, 
and  the  accufer  was  not  afraid  of  telling  his  name.     This  at- 
tack flaggered  the  conilancy  and  refolution  of  Alcibiades  ;  but 
hearing  the  foldiers  and  failors  declare  that  they  were  induced 
to  enfrage   in  this  expedition  by  no  other  motive  but  their  af- 
fpftion    for  Alcibiades  ;    and   that,   ftiould  the  leaft  injury  be 
done  him,   they  would  all  leave  the  fervice  ;  he  took  heart, 
and   appeared    at  his  trial  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.     His  enemies,  upon  pretence  that  It  was  neceflary  for 
the  fleet  to  fet  fail,  got  the  judgment  fuperfeded.     It  was  to 
no  purpofe  for  Alcibiades  to  infifl:  upon  being  tried,  in  cafe  he 
was  guilty,  and  not  be  ruined  in  his  abfence  ;  and  to  reprefent, 
that  it  would  be  the  mod  Ihocking  and  barbarous  injuflice  to 
oblige  him  to  embark  for  fo  important  an  expedition,  without 
firfl  making  due  inquiry  into  the  accufations  and  horrid  {lan- 
ders  which   were  cafl  upon  him,   the  bare  thoughts  of  which 
•would   keep  him   in   perpetual  fear  and  anxiety.     However, 
none  of  thefe  remonftrances  proved  eflfedual,  and  the  fleet 
was  ordered  to  fet  out. 

**  They  accordingly   prepared  to  fet  fail,  after  having  ap- 
pointed Corcyra  the  rendezvous  for  mofl  of  the  allies,  and 
fuch  fhips  as  were  to  carry  the  provifionsy,  &:c.     All  the  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  foreigners  in  Athens,  flocked  by  day-break 
to  the  port  of  Pyraeus.    The  former  attended  their  children, 
relations,   friends,  or  companions,   with  a  joy  overcafl  with  a 
little  forrow,  upon   their  bidding  adieu  to  perfons  who  were 
as  dear  to  them  as  life,    who  were  fetting  out  on  a  far  "diftant 
and  very  dangerous  expedition,  from  which  it  was  uncertain 
whether  they  ever  would  return,  though  they  flattered  them- 
felves  with  the  hopes  that  it  would  be  fuccefsful.  The  foreign- 
ers  came   thither    to  feed  their  eyes  with  a  fight  which  was 
highly  worthy  their  curiofity  ;  for  no  fiugle  city  in  the  world 
had  ever  fitted  out  fo  gallant  a  fleet.     Thofe  indeed  which  fiad 
been  fent  againfl  Epidaurus  and  Potidaea,  were  as  confider- 
able  with  regard  to  the  number  of  foldiers  and  fliips  ;  but  then 
they  were  not  equipped  with  fo  much  magnificence,  neithey 
q  Thucyd.  p.  j^30— 43^-    I^w^- 1-  ^i"-  P-  ^2S- 
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was  their  voyage  fo  long,  nor  their  enterprife  fo  important. 
Here  were  feen  a  land  and  a  naval  army,  provided  with  the 
utmoft  care,  and  at  the  expence  of  particular  perfons  as  well 
as  of  the  public,  with  all  things  neceffarj,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  citjr 
furnillied  an  hundred  empty  gallies,  that  is,  threefcore  light- 
ones,  and  forty  to  tranfport  the  foldicrs  heavily  armed.  Every 
mariner  received  daily  a  drachm,  or  tenpence  French,  for 
his  pay,  excluiively  of  what  the  captains  of  fhips  gave  the 
rowers  *  of  the  firll  bench.  Add  to  this,  the  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence that  was  difplayed  univerfally  ;  every  one  ilriving  to 
eclipfe  the  reft,  and  each  captain  endeavouring  to  make  his 
Ihip  the  lighteft,  and  at  the  fa  ne  time  the  gayell  in  the  whole 
fleet.  I  ftiall  not  take  notice  of  the  choice  of  the  foldiers  and 
feamen,  who  were  the  flower  of  the  Athenians  ;  nor  of  their 
emulation  with  regard  to  the  beauty  and  ncatnefs  of  their 
arms  and  equipage;  any  more  than  of  their  officers,  who  had 
laid  out  confiderable  fums  purely  to  diftinguifh  thenifelves, 
and  to  give  foreigners  an  advantageous  idea  of  their  perfons 
and  circamfLances  9  fo  that  this  fight  had  the  air  of  a  tourna- 
ment, in  which  the  utmoft  magnificence  is  difplayed,  rather 
than  of  a  warlike  expedition.  But  the  boldnefs  and  great- 
pefs  of  the  defign  ftill  exceeded  its  expence  and  fplendor. 

When  the  fliips  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got  on  board, 
the  trumpet  founded,  and  folemn  prayers  were  ofl;ered  up  for 
the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  ;  gold  and  lilver  cups  were  filling 
every  where  with  wine,  and  the  accuftomcd  libations  were 
poured  outj  the  people  who  lined  the  fliore  fiiouting  at  the 
fame  time,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  with  their 
fellow-citizens  a  good  voyage  and  fuccefs,  and  now,  the  hymn 
being  fung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended,  the  fhips  failed  one  af- 
ter another  oiU  of  the  harbour  ;  after  which  they  ftrove  to 
outfail  one  anotlier,  till  the  whole  fleet  met  at  Angina.  From 
thence  it  made  for  Corcyra,  where  the  army  of  the  allies  was 
aflembling  with  the  reft  of  the  fleet. 

*  They  were  called  Bqaurat.  They  bad  longer  oar«  than  the  reft,  and  con<- 
i?e(jucntly  ir.cic  trcvblc  in  rowing. 
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SECTION  IX. 

Sl'/LdCUSE  is  alarmed.      V^he  ATHENIAN  FLEET  arrives  in 
SlCILT. 

Advice  "■  of  this  expedition  coming  to  Syracufe  from  all  quar- 
ters, it  was  thought  fo  improbable,  that  at  firfl  no  body 
would  believe  it.  But  as  it  was  more  and  more  confirmed 
every  day,  the  Syracufans  began  to  think  feriouflj  of  making 
the  necelTary  prep'arations  ;  and  fent  deputations  to  every  part 
of  the  ifland,  to  aik  affiftance  of  feme,  and  fen-d  fuccours  to 
others.  They  garrifoned  all  the  caftles  and  forts  in  the  coun- 
try ;  reviewed  all  the  foldlers  and  horfes  ;  examined  the  arms 
in  the  m'agazines  ;  and  fettled  and  prepared  all  things,  as  if 
the  enemy  had  been  in  their  country. 

In  th'e  mean  time  the  fleet  failed  in  three  fquadrons,  eath 
under  the  command  of  its  particular  general.  It  confifted  of 
an  hundred  and  thirty-fix  Ihips,  an  hundred  whereof  belong- 
ed to  Athens,  and  the  reft  to  the  allies.  On  board  thefe  fliips 
were  five  thoufand  heavy-armed  foldiers,  two  thoufand  two 
hundred  of  whom  were  Athenian  citizens,  viz.  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  thofe  who  had  eftates,  and  feven  hundred  *  who  had 
none,  but  v/ere  equally  citizens  j  the  reft  confifted  of  allies. 
With  regard  to  the  light  infantry,  there  were  eighty  archers 
of  Crete,  and  four  hundred  of  other  countries  ;  feven  hun- 
dred Rhodian  (lingers,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  exiles  of 
Megara.  There  was  but  one  company  of  horfe,  confifting  of 
thirty  troopers,  who  had  embarked  on  board  a  veflel  proper 
fior  tranfporting  cavalry.  Both  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces 
were  afterwards  increafed  confiderably.  Thirty  veflels  carried 
the  provifions  and  cooks,  with  mafons,  carpenters,  and  their 
feveral  tools  ;  the  whole  followed  hy  an  hundred  fmall  veflels 
for  the  fervice,  exclufive  of  merchant  fliips,  of  v/hich  there 
were  great  numbers.  All  this  fleet  had  failed  together  for 
Corcyra.  Having  met  with  but  an  indifferent  reception  frorn 
the  people  of  Tarentum  and  Locris,  they  failed  with  a  favour* 
r  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  43Z— 445.  Died.  1.  xiii.  p.  135, 136. 
•  Thefe  were  called  ^nf. 
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able  wind  for  Rhegium,  where  they  made  fome  flay.  The 
Athenians  were  very  urgent  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rheglujiji 
to  fuccour  thofe  of  Leontium,  who  came  originally  from 
Chalcis  as  well  as  thcmfelves  :  But  thefe  anfwered,  that  they 
were  determined  to  (laud  neuter,  and  to  undertake  notiiing 
but  in  concert  with  the  rell  of  Italy.  Here  they  djibated  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  neceiTary  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
waited  for  the  coming  up  of  thofe  fliips  that  had  beeji  fent 
out  to  make  difcoveries  of  a  proper  place  for  landing,  and  to 
inquire  whether  the  citizens  of  Egefta  had  got  their  money- 
ready.  Upon  their  return  they  brought  advice  that  they  had 
but  thirty  talents  in  the  treafury.  This  Nicias  had  forefeen, 
but  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  his  falutary  counfels. 

*  He  did  not  fail,  the  inllant  this  news  was  brought,  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  counfel  he  had  given  in  Athens  ;  to  Ihew  thn 
wrong  ftep  they  had  taken  in  engaging  in  this  war  ;  and  to 
amplify  the  fatal  confequences  which  might  be  expected  from 
it :  In  all  which  he  acted  very  imprudently.  It  was  extremely 
judicious  in  Nieias  to  oppofe  it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  fct 
every  engine  at  work  to  crulli,  if  poffible,  this  ill-fated  pro- 
je£t.  But  as  it  was  refolved,  and  he  himfelf  had  accepted  of 
the  command,  he  ought  not  to  be  perpetually  looking  back- 
ward, nor  to  have  repeated  inceflantly,  that  this  w.  r  had  beeu 
undertaken  in  oppofition  to  all  tlie  maxims  of  prudence  ;  and, 
by  that  means,  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  two  colleagues  in  the 
command,  to  difpirit  the  foldiers,  and  blunt  that  edge  of  con- 
fidence and  ardour,  which  alTare  the  fuccefs  of  great  enter- 
prifes.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contiary,  ought  to  have  ad- 
vanced boldly  tov/ards  the  enemy-  Ihould  have  attacked  them 
with  vigour,  and  have  fpread  an  univerfal  terror,  by  a  fuddea 
and  unexpected  delcenC. 

But  Xicic":  adted  in  a  quite  diiFerent  Tii:^nnpr.  His  opinion, 
in  the  council  of  war,  was,  thnt  they  fhould  fail  for  Selinujita, 
^vhich  had  been  the  firft  occafion  of  tJiis  expedition ;  and  then, 
if  the  citizens  of  Egefta  performed  their  promife,  and  gave  a 
month's  pay  to  the  army,  to  proceed  forwaid;  or  otherwife, 
to  ©blige  them  to  furniHi  provifions  for  the  fixtv  guiliie*!  tliec 
6   Plat,  in  M!c.  p.  j^i. 
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had  demanded,  and  continue  in  that  read  till  they  fliould  have 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  citizens  of  Selinunta,  either  by 
force  of  arms,  or  fome  other  way.  He  faid,  that  they  after- 
wards fhould  return  to  Athens,  after  having  thus  made  a  pa- 
rade of  their  forces,  and  the  affillance  they  gave  their  allies  ; 
imkfs  they  fhould  have  an  opportunity  of  m=tking  fome  attempt 
in  favour  of  the  Leontines,  or  of  bringing  over  fome  city  into 
their  alliance. 

Alcibiades  anfvvered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious,  after  their 
failing  out  with  fo  noble  a  fleet,  to  return  without  doing  any 
thing;  and  that  they  fliould  firft  endeavour  to  conclude  an  al- 
liance with  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  in  order  to  divide 
them  fi"om  the  Syracufans,  and  procure  troops  and  provifions 
from  them  ;  and  efpecially  to  fend  a  deputation  to  MeCina, 
which  was  a  kind  of  key  to  Sicily,  and  its  harbour  capacious 
enough  to  hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared  further,  that  after 
feeing  who  were  their  friends  and  who  their  enemies,  and 
llrengthening  themfelves  by  the  addition  of  a  new  reinforce- 
ment, they  then  fliould  attack  either  Selinunta  or  Syracnfe  ; 
in  cafe  the  one  fliould  refufe  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Egeflia, 
and  the  other  not  permit  the  Leontines  to  return  to  their  city. 

Lamachus  offered  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps  was  th& 
moft  prudent ;  that  was,  to  fail  direftly  for  Syracufe,  before- 
its  citizens  had  time  to  recover  from  their  furprife,  or  prepare 
for  their  defence.  He  obferved,  that  the  fudden  arrival  of 
an  armed  force  always  flrikss  the  greatefl  terror  ;  and  that 
when  enemies  are  allowed  time  to  reflect  and  make  prepara- 
tions, it  alfo  revives  their  courage  ;  whereas,  when  they  are 
fuddenly  attacked,  and  ftill  in  confufion,  they  are  gene-rally 
overcome  ;  that  as  they  would  be  mafiers  of  the  open  country, 
they  fliould  not  be  in  want  of  any  thing,  but,  on  the  eon- 
trarv,  would  oblige  the  Sicilians  to  declare  for  them  :  That 
at  lafl  they  fliould  fettle  in  Megara,  which  was  quite  defert, 
and  a  near  neighbour  to  Syracufe,  and  there  lay  up  their  fleet 
in  fafety.  Hov/ever,  his  counfel  not  being  followed,  he  agreed 
to  that  of  Alcibiades.  Accordingly  they  failed  for  Sicily^ 
where  Alcibiades  took  Cafana  by  furprife. 
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SECTION  X. 

ALCIBIALES  recalled,    l^c.  i3c. 

This  -was. the  firft  and  lafl  exploit  performed  bj  Alcibiades 
in  this  expedition  %  he  being  immediately  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  order  to  be  tried  upon  the  accufation  againfl  him. 
For,  from  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  his  enemies,  who  had  no 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  country  ;  and  who,  upon  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  religion,  which  is  often  made  a  cloak  to  co- 
ver the  darkeft  defigns,  meditated  nothing  but  fatiating  their 
hatred  and  revenge ;  his  enemies,  I  fay,  taking  advantage  of 
his  abfence,  had  proceeded  in  the  affair  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  All  thofe  againfl  whom  informations  were  lodg- 
ed, were  thrown  into  prifon,  without  fa  much  as  being  fuffer- 
ed  to  be  heard,  and  that  too  on  the  evidence  of  the  mod  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned  citizens  ;  as  if,  fays  Thucydides,  it  was 
not  as  great  a  crime  to  punifti  the  innocent,  as  to  fufFer  the 
guilty  to  efcape.  One  of  the  informers  was  proved  to  be  per- 
jured by  his  own  words  ;  having  declared  that  he  faw  and 
knew  one  of  the  accufed  by  moonlight;  whereas  it  appeared, 
that  there  was  no  moon  at  that  time.  But  notwithftanding 
this  manifefl:  perjury,  the  populace  were  as  furious  as  ever. 
The  remembrance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Piflftratides  made 
them  apprehenfive  of  the  like  fate  ;  and  flirongly  poflefled  with 
this  fear,  they  would  not  give  car  to  any  thing. 

At  laft  they  fent  out  the  *  fliip  of  Salamin,  ordering  the 
cajptain  not  to  carry  off  Alcibiades  by  force,  for  fear  of  raifing 
a  tumult  in  the  army  ;  but  only  to  order  him  to  return  to 
Athens,  to  pacify  the  people  by  his  prefence.  Alcibiades 
obeyed  the  order,  and  went  immediately  on  board  his  galley ; 
but  the  inflant  he  was  arrived  at  Tfiurium,  and  had  got  ou 
fl:iore,  he  difappeared,  and  eluded  the  purfuit  of  thofe  who 
fought  after  him  Being  afked,  whetlier  he  would  not  rely 
on  his  country,  with  regard  to  the  judgment  it  might  pafs  on 
him  :  "  I  would  not,"  fays  he,  "  rely  on  ray  mother,  for  fear 

t  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  446 — 450.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  202, 
•  Thh  was  a  facred  veffcl,  appointed  to  fetch  crimmal<;. 
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*'  left  (he  flioiild  inadvertently  miftake  a  *  black  bean  for  a 
*'  white  one."  The  galley  of  Salamin  returned  back  without 
the  commander,  who  was  afhamed  of  his  having  fufFered  his 
prey  to  efcape  him  in  that  manner.  Alcibiades  was  fentenced 
to  die  for  his  contumacy.  His  whole  eftate  was  confifcated, 
and  all  priefts  and  prieftefTes  were  commanded  to  curfe  him. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  Theano,  who  alone  had  the  cou- 
rage  to  oppofe  this  decree,  faying  f,  *'  That  flie  had  been  ap- 
*'  pointed  prieftefs,  not  to  curfe  but  to  blefs."  Some  time 
after,  news  being  brought  him  that  the  Athenians  had  con- 
demned him  to  die,  "  I  Ihall  make  them  fenfible,"  fays  he, 
"  that  I  am  alive." 

"  Much  about  this  time  Diagoras  of  Melia  was  profecuted 
at  Athens.  He  had  fettled  himfelf  in  the  latter  city,  where 
lie  taught  atheifm,  and  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  his  doftrine. 
*  Diagoras  efcaped  the  punifhment  which  would  have  been 
infli^led  on  him,  by  flying  from  the  city ;  but  he  could  not 
wipe  off  the  ignominy  of  the  fentence  which  condemned  him 
to  death.  The  Athenians  had  fo  great  an  abhorrence  for  the 
impious  principles  inculcated  by  him,  that  they  even  fet  a 
price  upon  his  head,  and  promifed  a  reward  of  a  talent  to  any 
man  who  fhould  bring  him  dead  or  alive. 

^  About  twenty  years  before,  a  like  affair  had  happened  to 
Protagoras,  for  having  only  treated  the  fame  queftion  by  way 
of  problem.  He  had  faid  in  the  beginning  of  one  of  his 
books  :  "  Whether  the  gods  do  or  do  not  exift,  is  a  queftion 
*•  whicli  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  affirm  or  deny  :  For 
"  our  underftandings  are  too  much  clouded,  and  the  life  o£ 
"  man  is  too  fliort,  for  the  folution  of  fo  nice  and  difficult  a 
"  point."  But  the  Athenians  could  not  bear  to  have  a  fubjefl: 
of  this  nature  made  a  doubt ;  and  for  this  reaion,  they  order., 
ed  proclamation  to  be  made  by  the  public  cryer,  for  all  per- 
fons  who  had  any  copies   of  this  book,  to  bring  them  to  the 

u  Jofcph.  contr.  Apf .  x  Diod.  I.  siii.  p.  137. 

y  Diog.  I,aert.  in  Portag.    Jofeph.  oontr.  App.    Cic.  1.  i.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  62. 
*  The  judges  made  ufe  of  beans  In  giving  tlieir  fuCrages,  and  the  black  bean 
dfi'otcd  ccrdemr.ation. 
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magifti'ates  :  After  which  they  were  burnt  as  infamous  pieces, 
and  the  author  was  banifhed,  for  ever,  from  all  the  territories 
of  the  Athenians. 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  hjtd  been  the  difciples  of  Demo- 
critus,  who  firft  invented  the  philofophj  of  atoms.  I  (hall 
fpeak  of  him  in  another  place. 

2  From  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had  poflefled 
the  whole  authority :  For  Lamachus  his  colleague,  though  a 
man  of  bravery  and  experience,  was  however  in  no  credit,  be- 
caufe  of  his  extreme  poverty,  for  which  he  was  defpifed  by 
the  foldiers.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  always  in  this  way 
of  thinking  ;  for  we  have  feen  that  Ariftides,  poor  as  he  was, 
was  not  lefs  efleemed  and  refpedled  on  that  account :  But  in 
this  laft  expedition,  the  people  in  general  had  imbibed  a  paf- 
lion  for  luxury  and  magnificence  ;  the  natural  confequence  of 
which  is,  a  love  of  riches.  As  Nicias,  therefore,  governed 
all  affairs  folely,  all  his  aftions  were  of  the  fame  call  with  his 
difpofition,  that  is,  of  a  flow  and  fearful  kind  :  He  fuffered 
every  thing  to  languifh,  fometimes  either  by  lying  flill  and 
undertaking  nothing,  fometimes  by  only  falling  along  the 
coaft,  or  lofing  time  in  confulting  and  deliberating  ;  all  which 
foon  fupprefled,  on  one  fide,  the  ardour  and  confidence  the 
troops  expreffed  at  firft  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  fear  and  ter- 
ror with  which  the  enemy  had  been  feiied,  at  the  fight  of  fo 
terrible  an  armament.  He  befieged  Hybla  ;  and  though  it 
was  but  a  fmall  city,  he  was  however  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege 
fome  days  after,  which  brought  him  into  the  higheft  contempt* 
He  retired  at  laft;  to  Catana,  after  having  performed  but  one 
exploit,  viz.  the  ruining  of  Hyccara,  a  fmall  town  inhabited 
by  Barbarians,  from  which  place,  it  is  faid,  that  Lais  the 
courtezan,  at  that  time  very  young,  was  fold  with  the  reft  of 
the  captives,  and  carried  to  Peloponnefus. 

*  In  the  mean  time,   Alcibiades  having  left  Thurium,  was 
arrived  at  Argos  ;  and  as  he  quite  djcfpaired  of  ever  being  re- 
called home,  he  fent  a  meflenger  to   the    Spartans,  defiring 
leave  to  refide  among  them,  under  their  guard  and  proteclion. 
Volume  IIL  Zr 

7.  Thucyd.  p.  452,  453.     Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  533.  a  Phit.  in  Alcib.  p.  230* 
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He  promifed  In  the  moft  foicmn  manner,  that  if  they  would 

conllder  him  as  their  friend,  he  would  perform  greater  fervicc 
for  their  fl:ate,   than  he   before  had  done  injuries  to  it.     T 
Spartnns  received  him  with  open  arms  j  and  foon  after  h' 
rival  in  their   city,  he   gained  the  love   and  efteem  of  a 
inhabitants.     He  charmed,  and  even   inchanted  them,  1; 
conforming  himlelf  fo  eafily  to   their   way  of  living, 
people  as  faw   Alcibiades  ihave  himfelf  to  the  ikin,   bathe 
cold  water,  eat  of  the  coarfe,  heavy  cakes,   which   were  their 
ufual  food,  and  be  fo   well   fatisfied   with   their  black  broth  • 
could  not   perfuade   themfelves,  that  a  man,  who  fubmltted 
fo  cheerfully  to  this  kind  of  life,  had   ever  kept   cooks  in  his 
palace  ;  had  ufed   effences   and  perfumes  ;  had  wore  the  rich 
ftuiTs  of  Miletus  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  had  hitherto  lived  in  the 
rnidlf  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  profufion  of  all  things.  But  flexi- 
bility was  the  charafterillic  that  chiefly  diftinguifhed  Alcibi- 
ades.    Cameleon-like,  he  could  alTume  all  fliapes  and  colours, 
to  ivin  the  favour  of  thofe  among  whom  he  refided.     He  im- 
mediately alTumed  their  manners,  and  adapted  himfelf  to  their 
tafte,  as  if  they  had  been  natural  in  him  ;  and  though  he  in- 
wardly had  an  averfion  to  them,  he  could  however  cover  his 
difgufl   with  an    eafy,  fimple,  and  unconflrained  air.     With 
fome  he  had  all  the  graces  and   vivacity   of  the  gayeft  youth, 
and  with  others  all  the  gravity  of  old  age.    In  Sparta,  he  was 
laborious,  frugal,  and  auftere  ;  in  Ionia,  enjoyment,  idlenefb, 
and  pleafure,  made  up  his  whole  life  :  In  Thrace,  he  was  al- 
ways on  liorfeback  or  caroufing  ;  and   when   he   refided    with 
TiiHiphernes  the  fatrap,  he  exceeded   all  the   magnificence  of 
the  Perfians  in  luxury  and  profufion. 

Bat  he  was  not  barely  fatislied  with  gaining  the  eflcem  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  He  infinuated  himfelf  fo  far  into  the 
afTct^ion  of  Timea,  the  wife  of  king  Agis,  that  he  had  a  fon 
by  her,  who,  in  public,  went.by  the  name  of  Leotychides  ; 
though  his  mother,  in  private,  and  among  her  women  and 
female  friends,  did  not  blulh  to- call  him  Alcibiades  ;  fo  vio- 
lent was  her  paffion  for  that  Athenian.  Agis  was  informed 
of  this  intrigue,  and  therefore  refufed  to  own  Leotychides  for 
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his  fon  ;  for  which  reafon  he  was  afterwards  excluded  the 
throne. 

SECTION  ::t. 

Description  of  Stracuse. 

As  the  iiege  of  Syracufe  is  one  of  the  mod  coniiderable  in 
the  Grecian  hiflorj,  the  particular  circumdances  of  which  1 
thought  proper  to  relate  for  that  reafon,  in  order  to  give  my 
readers  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  befieging  by  the  ancients  ;  I 
judged  it  neceffary,  before  1  enter  into  that  detail,  to  give  the 
reader  a  defcription  and  plan  of  the  city  of  Syracufe  ;  in  which 
he  will  alfo  find  the  different  fortifications,  both  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Syracufans,  mentioned  in  this  liege. 

^  Syracufe  flood  on  the  eaflern  coail  of  Sicily.  Its  vaft  ex- 
tent, its  advantageous  fituation,  the  convenicncy  of  its  double 
harbour,  its  fortifications  built  with  the  utniofi:  care  and  la- 
bour, and  the  multitude  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  made 
it  one  of  the  greateft,  the  moft  beautiful,  and  mfjft  powerful 
among  the  Grecian  cities.  *  We  are  told  its  air  was  fo  pure 
and  ferene,  that  there  was  no  day  in  the  year,  how  cloudy  fc- 
ever  it  might  be,  in  which  the  fun  did  not  difplny  its  beams. 

'  It  was  built  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a  year  after  Naxos 
and  Megara  had  been  founded  on  the  fame  coaft. 

When  the  Athenians  befieged  this  city,  it  was  divided  into 
tJiree  parts,  viz,  the  Ifland,  Achradina,  and  Tyche.  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  only  thefe  three  divifions.  Two  more,  viz. 
Neapolis  and  Epipolae,  were  afterwards  added. 

The  Island,  fituated  to  the  fouth,  was  called  N/1«;,  Nafos, 
lignifying,  in  Greek,  an  ifland,  but  pronounced  according  to 
tlie  Doric  dialedl ;  and  Ortygia.  It  was  joined  to  the  continent 
by  a  bridge.  ^  It  was  in  this  ifland  that  the  Syracufans  after- 
wards built  the  citadel,  and  the  palace  for  their  kings.     This 

Zij 

b  Cic.  Verr.  6.  n.  1 1 7 — 1 1  cf. 

c  A.  M.  3295.    Ant.  J.  C.  709.  Strab.  1.  6.  p.  169.         d  Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  97. 

*  Urbem  Syracufus  elcgerat,  cujas  hie  fitus  at  que  liace  natura  effe  loci  coelique 
dicitur,  ut  nullus  unquam  dies  tarn  magna  turbulentaque  tempeflate  fucrit,  quin 
«Iiq[uo  tempore  folem  ejv.s  diei  homines  videreat.     Cic-  Verr.  7.  n.  s6. 
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quarter  or  divifion  of  the  city  was  of  very  great  importance, 
becaufe  it  might  render  thofe  who  pofTelTed  it,  mailer  of  the 
two  ports  which  furronnd  it.  It  was  for  this  reafon  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  took  Syracufe,  would  not  fuffer  any  Syra- 
cufans  to  inhabit  the  ifland. 

*  There  was  in  this  ifland  a  very  famous  fpring,  called  Are- 
thufa.  The  ancients,  or  rather  the  poets,  >from  reafons  which 
have  not  the  leaft  fhadow  of  probability,  fuppofed  that  Al- 
pheus,  a  river  of  Elis  in  Peloponnefus,  rolled  its  waters  either 
through  or  unde?  the  waves  of  the  fea,  without  ever  mixing 
with  them,  as  far  as  the  fpring  or  fountain  of  Arethufa.  It 
was  this  fiction  gave  occafion  to  the  following  lines  of  Virgil : 


Extremum  hunc,  Arethufa,  mihi  concede  laborem.- 
bic  tibi,  cum  fluAus  fubterlabere  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  fuam  non  intcrmifceat  undam. 


Thy  facred  fuccour,  Arethufa,  bring. 
To  crowu  my  labour  :  'Tis  the  lad  I  fnig.- 
So  may  thy  filver  ftreams  beneath  the  tide, 
Unniix'd  with  briny  feas,  fccurely  glide. 


ViRG.  Eclog.  10. 


Dryden. 


ACHRADINA,  fituated  entirely  on  the  fea-fide  towards  tlie 
eaft,  was  the  mofl  fpacious,  the  mofl  beautiful,  and  bed  for- 
tified quarter  of  the  city. 

Tyche,  fo  called  from  the  temple  of  fortune,  i6x»>  which 
embel'ilhed  that  part  of  the  city,  extended  along  Achradiua 
weftward  from  the  north  towards  the  fouth,  and  was  very  well 
inhabited.  Ii  had  a  famous  gate  called  Hexapylum,  Vi^hich  led 
into  the  country,  and  was  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

Efipolae  was  a  hill  without  the  city,  whicii  it  commanded. 
It  was  fituated  between  Plexapylum  and  the  point  of  Euryelus, 
towards  the  north  and  weft.  It  was  exceedingly  fteep  in  fe- 
veral  places,  and  for  that  reafon  of  very  difficult  accefs.  At 
the  time  of  the  fiege  in  queftion,  it  was  not  furrounded  with 
walls  ;  and  the  Syracufans  defended  it  with  a  body  of  tcoops, 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Euryelus  was  the  pafs  or 
entrance  v/hich  led  to  Epipolae.  On  the  fame  hill  of  Epipolae 
was  a  fort  called  Labdalon,  or  Labdalum. 

e  5;ral>,  I.  vl,  p.  270.    S^ncc.  Nat.  Quacfl.  I.  iii.  c.  26. 
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It  was  not  till  long  after,  under  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  that 
Epipolae  was  furrounded  with  walls,  and  inclofed  within  the 
citj,  of  which  it  formed  a  fifth  part,  but  was  thinly  inhabited 
A  fourth  divifion  had  been  added  before,  called  Neapolis, 
that  is,  the  new  city,  which  covered  Tyche. 

^  The  river  Anapis  ran  at  almofl  half  a  league  diflance  from 
the  city.  The  fpace  between  them  was  a  large  and  beautiful 
plain,  terminated  by  two  fens  or  moors,  the  one  called  Syraco, 
whence  the  city  was  named,  and  the  other  Lyiimelia.  This 
fiver  emptied  irfelf  into  the  great  harbour.  Near  its  mouth, 
fouthvvard,  was  a  kmd  of  caftle  called  Olympia,  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  Handing  there,  and  in  which  were 
great  riches.     It  was  live  hundred  paces  from  the  city. 

Syracufe  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  another,  and  fe- 
parated  only  by  the  ifle,  viz.  the  great  haibour,  and  the  fmall 
one,  called  otherwife  Laccus.  According  to  the  *  defcription 
which  the  Roman  orator  gives  of  them,  both  were  furround- 
ed with  buildings  as  parts  of  the  city. 

The  greateft  harbour  was  a  little  above  f  five  thoufand  paces, 
or  two  leagues  in  circumference.  It  had  a  gulf  called  Dafcon. 
The  entrance  of  this  port  was  but  five  hundred  paces  wide. 
It  was  formed,  on  one  lide,  by  the  point  of  the  ifland  Ortygia  j 
and  on  th^  other,  by  the  little  ifland  and  capeof  Plemmyrium, 
which  was  commanded  by  a  fort  or  caflle  of  the  fame  name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  harbour  of 
Trogilus. 

SECTION  Xll. 

NjcIAS,   after  fome  ENGAGEMENTS,   hefieges  Sl'RACUSE,   'ijc. 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

x\.T  the  end  of  the  fummer  s,  news  was  brought  Niclas  that  the 
Syracufans,  having  refumed  courage,  intended  to  march  againd 

Z  iij 

f  Plut.  in  Dionyf.  vit.  p.  970. 

g  lluicyd.  1.  vi.  p.  4j3 — 461.  Pluto  in  Nic.  p.  533,  534-  Diod,  1.  cxxxvii. 
cxxxviii. 

*  Portus  habet  prope  in  aedificatioiie  afpcdirque  urbis  inclufos.     Cic.  Vcrr.  6. 

t  Accoiuing  to  Strabo,  it  is  eighty  ftadia  in  circumference,  which  is  twice  its 
real  extent ;  a  plain  proof  that  this  paffagc  of  Strabo  i»  corrupt.     Cluver.  p.  ifi; 
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him.  Already  their  cavalry  advanced  with  an  air  of  infolence 
to  attack  him  even  in  his  camp ;  and  aJked  with  a  lond  laugh, 
whether  he  was  come  into  Sicily  to  fettle  in  Catana.  Thefe 
fevere  reproaches  roufed  him  a  little,  fo  that  he  refolved  to 
fail  for  Syracufe.  The  cnterprii'e  was  bold  and  dangerous. 
Nicias  could  not,  without  running  the  utmoft  hazard,  attempt 
to  land  in  prefence  of  an  enemy  who  wailed  for  him  with  the 
greateft  refolution  ;  and  would  not  fail  to  charge  him,  the  in- 
{lant  he  fliould  offer  to  make  a  defcent.  Nor  was  it  fafer  for 
him  to  march  his  troops  by  land,  becaufe,  as  he  had  no  ca- 
valry, that  of  the  Syracufans,  which  was  very  numerous,  upon 
the  firft  advice  they  Ihould  have  of  their  march,  would  come 
to  blows,  and  overpower  him  by  the  fuperiority  of  forces. 

To  extricate  himfelf  from  this  perplexity,  and  enable  him- 
fclf  to  feize  vi'ithout  cppofition  upon  an  advantageous  poil, 
which  a  Syracufan  eyile  had  difcovered  to  him,  Nicias  had  re- 
courfe  to  ftratagem.  He  caufed  a  falfe  piece  of  news  to  he 
given  to  the  enemy,  viz.  that  by  means  of  a  confpiracy,  which 
was  to  take  effeft  on  a  certain  day,  they  might  feize  on  his 
camp,  and  poflefs  themfelves  of  all  the  arms  and  baggage. 
The  Syracufans,  on  this  promife,  marched  towards  Catana, 
and  pitched  their  camp  near  Leontium.  The  moment  the 
Athenians  had  adviee  of  this,  they  embarked  with  all  their 
troops  and  ammunition  ;  and  in  the  evening  (leered  for  Syra- 
cufe. They  arrived  by  day-break  in  the  great  harbour  ;  landed 
near  Olympia,  in  the  place  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
them,  and  there  fortified  themfelves.  The  enemy  finding  them- 
felves  Ihamefully  over-reached,  returned  immediately  to  Syra- 
cufe ;  and  in  the  greateft  rage,  drew  up  in  battle-array,  fome 
days  after,  before  the  v;alls  of  the  city.  Nicias  marched  our 
of  the  trenches,  and  a  battle  was  fought.  Victory  was  a  long 
time  doubtful ;  but  a  very  heavy  fhower  of  rain,  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  coming  unexpeclediy,  the  Syra- 
cufans, who  were  unesoerienced,  and  the  greateft  part  of  them 
having  never  carried  arms  before,  were  frightened  at  the  tem- 
ped, whilil  their  enemies  laughed  at  it  as  the  mere  effeft  of 
feafon  ;  and  regarded  nothing  but  the  enamy,  who  were  muck 
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more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  ftorm.  The  Syracufans,  after 
making  a  long  and  vigorous  refinance,  were  forced  to  give  way. 
The  Athenians  could  not  puriue  them  far,  becaufe  their  horfe, 
which  was  ftill  in  a  body  and  had  not  been  defeated,  covered 
their  retreat.  The  Syracufans  retreated  in  good  order  into 
the  city,  after  having  thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  the  temple 
of  Olympia  to  prevent  its  being  plundered. 

This  temple  Hood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the  Athenians, 
who  were  very  defirous  of  taking  it,  becaufe  it  abounded  with 
gold  and  filver  offerings,  which  the  piety  of  kings  and  nations 
had  confecrated.  Nicias  having  delayed  fending  troops  to 
feize  it,  loft  the  opportunity,  and  gave  the  Syracufans  time  to 
throv/  into  it,  as  was  before  obferved,  a  detachment  to  defend 
it.  It  was  thought  he  did  this  on  purpofe,  and  out  of  reve- 
rence to  the  gods  ;  becaufe,  had  the  foldiers  plundered  this 
temple,  the  public  would  not  have  reaped  any  benefit  by  it, 
and  hirafelf  only  had  been  accufed  of  the  facrilege. 

After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet  in  a  con- 
dition to  attack  Syracufe,  retired  with  their  fleet  in  Naxos  and 
Catana  to  winter  there,  with  defign  to  return  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fpring,  and  lay  fiege  to  the  city.  To  do  this  they 
wanted  money,  provifions,  and  particularly  horfe,  of  which 
they  were  abfolutely  deftitute.  The  Athenians  depended  up- 
on obtaining  part  of  thefe  fuccours  from  the  people  of  Sicily, 
whom  they  fuppofed  would  join  them,  the  inflant  they  fliould 
hear  of  tlieir  viciory ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  fent  an  ex- 
prefs  to  Athens,  to  folicit  the  like  aid.  They  alfo  addrelTedthe 
Carthaginians  for  their  alliance  ;  and  fent  deputies  to  fome 
cities  of  Italy,  iituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Tulcan  Tea,  which 
had  promifed  to  arfTift  them. 

The  Syracufans  were  far  from  defponding.  Ilermocrates, 
who,  of  all  their  leaders,  was  moft  diftinguilhed  for  his  va- 
lour, his  judgment,  and  experience,  reprefented  to  them,  in 
oulrr  to  raii'e  their  hopes,  that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in 
rourage,  but  in  condu£t  ;  that  the  enemies,  though  very  brave, 
wed  their  victory  to  their  good  fortune  rather  than  to  their 
ii'-'erit ;  that  the  having  a  multitude  of  leaders,  (they  were  fif- 
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teen  in  number,)  from  which  confufionjand  difobedience  are 
infeparable,  had  done  them  prejudice  j  that  it  would  be  abfo- 
lurely  neceffirj  for  them  to  choofe  experienced  generals,  to 
keep  the  refl  in  their  duty,  and  exercife  their  forces  continual- 
ly during  the  winter  feafon.  This  advice  being  followed,  Her- 
in9crates  and  two  more  were  eleded  generals  ;  after  which 
thej  lent  deputies  to  Corinth  and  Lacedaeraon  to  renew  the 
alliance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  engage  them  to  make  a  di- 
verfion,  in  order  to  oblige,  if  polTible,  the  Athenians  to  recall 
th:  ir  troops  out  of  Sicily,  or  at  iesft  to  prevent  their  fending  a 
c-rcement  thither.  The  fortifying  of  Syracule  was  the 
chief  objecl  of  their  care.  Accordingly  they  took  into  the  ci- 
ty, by  a  wall,  all  the  tracl  of  land  towards  Epipolae,  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Tyche,  defcending  weflward  towards 
the  quarter  or  diviiion  of  the  city  called  afterwards  Neapolis, 
in  order  to  remove  the  enemy  to  a  greater  diftance,  and  to 
give  them  mere  trouble  in  making  their  contravallation,  by 
obliging  them  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  it.  This  part,  in  all 
probability,  had  been  negleded,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  defended  by  its  rugged  and  fteep  fituation.  They  alfo 
garrLfoned  Megara  and  Olympia,  and  drove  flakes  into  all  thofe 
parts  of  the  fea-lhore,  where  the  enemy  might  eafily  make  a 
defcent.  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Nax- 
os,  they  went  and  burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,  and  retired,  af- 
ter laying  wade  the  country  adjacent  to  it. 

^  The  ambaiiadors  of  Syracufe,  being  arrived  among  the  Co- 
rinthians, alked  fuccour  of  them,  as  having  been  their  foun- 
ders, which  was  immediately  granted  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
they  fent  an  embaffy  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  invite  them  to 
declare  in  their  favour.  Alcibiades  enforced  their  demand 
with  all  his  credit  and  eloquence,  which  his  refentment  againft 
Athens  inflamed  prodigiouily.  He  advifed  and  exhorted  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  appoint  Gylippus  their  general,  and  fend 
him  into  Sicily  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  invade  the  Athenians, 
In  order  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion.  In  the  third  place, 
he  counfelled  them  to  fortify  Decelia  in  Attica,  which  quite 

h  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  471—48:.      Plut.  in.  Alcib.  p.  2-3.     In  Nic.  p.  534,  S2S- 
JDiod.  Lxiii.  p.  138. 
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completed  the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Athens,  it  not  being  able 
ever  to  recover  that  blow  :  For  by  this  fort,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  country,  by  which  the 
Athenians  were  deprivedof  their  filver  mines  of  Laurium,  and 
of  the  revenues  of  their  lands  ;  nor  could  they  be  fuccoured 
by  their  neighbours,  Decelia  becoming  the  afylum  of  all  the 
malcontents  and  partifans  of  Sparta. 

•  Nicias  had  received  fome  fuccours  from  Athens.  It  con- 
fiiled  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horfemen,  whom  the  Atheni- 
ans fuppofed  would  be  furnifhed  with  horfes  in  Sicily,  the 
troops  bringing  only  the  furniture,  and  of  thirty  horfe- archers, 
with  three  hundred  talents,  that  is,  three  hundred  thoufand 
French  crowns  *.  Nicias  now  began  to  prepare  for  a6tion.  He 
was  accufed  of  often  letting  flip  opportunities,  by  his  lofing 
time  in  deliberating,  arguing,  and  concerting  meafures  ;  how- 
ever, when  once  he  entered  upon  action,  he  was  as  bold  and 
vigorous  in  executing,  as  he  before  kad  been  flow  and  timo- 
rous in  undertaking,  as  he  fhewed  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

The  Syracufans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  a  reinforce- 
ment of  cavalry,  and  would  foon  ma^ch  and  lay  fiege  to  their 
city  ;  and  knowing  they  could  not  pofTibly  approach  it,  or 
make  a  contravallation,  unlefs  they  ihould  pofTefs  themfelves 
of  the  hill  of  Epipolae  which  commanded  Syracufe,  they  refolv- 
to  guard  the  avenue  to  it,  which  was  the  only  pafs  by  which 
the  enemy  could  get  up  to  it,  every  other  part  being  rugged 
and  innaceffible.  Marching  therefore  down  into  the  meadow 
or  plain  bordered  by  the  river  Anapis,  and  reviewing  their 
troops  there,  they  appointed  feven  hundred  foot,  under  the 
command  of  Diomilus,  to  guard  that  important  poft  ;  and  com- 
manded them  to  repair  to  it,  at  the  iirfl  fignal  which  fhould 
be  given  for  that  purpofe.  But  Nicias  conduced  his  defign 
with  fo  much  prudence,  expedition,  and  fecrecy,  that  they  had 
not  time  to  do  this.  He  failed  from  Catana  with  all  his  fleet, 
without  the  enemy's  having  the  leafl  fufpicion  of  his  defign. 
Being  arrived  at  the  port  of  Trogilus  near  Leontium,  which 
is  but  a  quarter  of  a  league,  fix  or  feven  furlongs,  from  Epipo- 
lae, he  put  his  land-fbrces  on  fhore,  after  which  he  retired 
i  A.  M.  3590,     Ant.  J.  C.  414.  *  About  L.  67,000  Sterling. 
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with  his  fleet  to  Thapfas,  a  fmall  peninfula  of  Syracufe,  the 
entrance  to  which  he  Ihut  up  with  a  ftaccado. 

Tlie  land-forces  inarched  with  the  utmoft  e:spedition  to  feize 
on  Epipolae,  by  the  pafs  of  Murjchus,  before  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  the  plains  of  Anapis  at  above  a  league's  diftance,  had 
the  leall  notice  of  their  arrival.  At  the  firft  news  of  this,  the 
feven  hundred  foldiers,  under  the  commaud  of  Diomilus,  ad- 
vanced forward  in  confufion,  bat  were  eafily  defeated  ;  and 
three  hundred  of  them,  with  their  leader,  left  dead  in  the  iicld. 
The  Athenians,  after  fetting  up  a  trophy,  built  a  fort  in  Lab- 
dalon,  on  tbe  fumniit  of  Epipolae,  in  order  to  fccure  their  bag- 
gage, and  moft  valuable  eff^ds  in  i:,  whenever  they  Ihould  be 
forced  to  fight,  or  work  at  the  contravallation. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Egefla  fent  the  Athenians 
three  hundred  horfe,  to  which  fome  of  their  Sicilian  allies 
added  a  hundred  more  ;  that  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fent  before  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  furnillied  them- 
felves  with  hcrfes  in  Sicily,  made  a  l?ody  of  fix  hundred  ancl 
fifty  horfe. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias,  in  order  for  taking  Syracufe, 
was,  to  furround  all  the  city  on  the  land-fide  with  a  ftron^ 
contravallation,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
place  from  v^ithout,  in  hopes  ao  doubt  that  his  fleet  would  af- 
terwards enable  him  to  prevent  the  Syracufans  frora  receiving 
any  fuccours  or  provifions  by  fea. 

Having  left  a  garrifon  in  Labdalon,  he  cams  down  from  the 
hill,  advanced  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche,  and 
halting  there,  he  employed  the  whole  army  in  throwing  up  a 
line  of  contravallation, -to  (hut  up  their  city  northward  from 
Tyche  as  far  as  Trogilus,  fituattdon  th<;  fea-fide.  This  work 
was  carried  on  with  fuch  a  rapidity  as  terrified  the  Syracufans, 
They  thought  it  abfolutely  necelTary  to  prevent  the  carrying 
on  this  work,  and  accordingly  made  fome  failles  and  attacks, 
but  always  with  difadrantage,  and  even  their  cavalry  was  rout- 
ed. The  day  after  the  atlion,  the  contravariation,  north wajo, 
was  continued  by  part  of  the  army,  during  which  the  reft  car- 
ried Hones  and  ether  materiali  tovrards  Trcgilus,  in  order  to 
fiaiih  it. 
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The  befieged,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  thought  It  ad- 
vifable  not  to  venture  a  fecond  battle  wilh  the  Athenians  j  and 
only  endeavoured  to  put  a  flop  to  their  works,  at  leafl  to  ren- 
der them  ufelefs,  by  running  a  line  to  cut  that  carried  on  by 
the  Athenians.  They  imagined,  that  in  cafe  tliey  fhould  be 
fuffered  to  complete  their  w^all,  it  would  be  iinpoillble  for  the 
(  Athenians  to  make  any  turther  pi  ogrefs  in  their  work :  Or 
that,  fhould  they  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  it  would  fuffice  for 
the  Syracufans  to  oppofe  them  with  a  part  of  their  forces,  af- 
ter having  fhut  up  fuch  avenues  as  were  moil  accefTible,  with 
flrong  palifades  :  And  that  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  obliged  to  fend  for  all  their  forces,  and  entirely  a- 
bandon  their  works. 

Accordingly  they  came  out  of  their  city,  and  working  with 
inexpvefTible  ardour,  they  began  to  raife  a  wall ;  and,  in  order 
to  carry  it  on  with  iefs  moleflation,  they  covered  it  with  flrong 
palifades,  and  fiaiiked  it  witli  wooden  towers,  at  proper  dif- 
tances,  to  defend  it.  The  Athenians  fuffered  the  Sj-^racu- 
fans  to  carry  on  their  works  undifturbed,  becaufe,  had  they 
marched  only  part  of  their  troops  againil  them,  they  would 
have  been  too  weak ;  and  if  they  had  brought  them  all,  thev 
then  mufl  have  been  obliged  todifcontinue  their  works,  which 
they  were  refolved  not  to  do.  The  work  being  completed, 
the  Syracufans  left  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  the  palifade 
and  guard  the  wall,  and  then  returned  into  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  canals  by  whicii 
v.^ater  was  conveyed  into  the  city  j  and  obferving  the  Syra- 
cufan  foldiers,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  wall,  very  negli- 
gent in  their  duty ;  fome  returning  at  noon  either  into  the  ci- 
ty or  their  tents,  and  the  reft  not  keeping  a  proper  guard  ; 
they  detached  three  hundred  chofen  foldiers,  and  fome  light 
infantry,  to  attack  this  poll  ;  during  which  the  reil  of  the 
army  marched  towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any  fuccours  from 
coming  out  of  it.  Accordingly,  tiie  three  hundred  foldiers 
having  forced  the  paliiade,  purfued  tiiofe  who  guarded  it  as 
far  as  that  part  of  the  city  wall  which  covered  Tcmcnos  ; 
where,  pouring   ici  indlfcricninately  with  them,  they  were  re- 
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pulfed  by  the  inhabitants  with  lofa.  The  whole  army  atter- 
■wards  demoliftied  the  wall,  and  pulled  up  the  palifades  of  the 
intrenchment,  and  carried  them  off. 

After  this  fuccefs,  whereby  the  Athenians  were  matters  of 
the  northern  parts,  they  began  the  very  next  day,  a  ftill  more 
important  work,  and  which  would  quite  finifh  their  inclofure 
o*^  the  city ;  viz.  to  carry  a  wall  from  the  hills  of  Epipolae, 
weflward,  through  the  plain  and  the  fens  as  far  as  the  great 
harbo\ir.  To  prevent  this,  the  befieged  beginning  the  fame 
kind  of  work  as  they  had  carried  on  on  the  other  fide,  ran  a 
trench,  lined  with  palifades,  from  the  city  through  the  fens, 
to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  carrying  their  contravallations 
as  far  as  the  fea.  But  the  latter,  after  finilhing  the  firll  part 
of  the  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  refolved  to  attack  this 
new  work.  For  this  purpofe,  they  ordered  their  fleet  to  fail 
from  Thapfus  to  the  great  harbour  of  Syracufe,  it  having  con- 
tinued in  that  road  hitherto;  and  the  befieged  had  always  the, 
fea  open  to  them,  by  which  the  befiegers  were  obliged  to  get 
their  provifions  from  Thapfus  by  land.  The  Athenians  came 
down  therefore  from  Epipolae  into  the  plain,  before  day-break  ; 
when,  throwing  planks  and  beams  in  that  part  where  the  fen  was 
only  fiimy  and  more  firm  than  in  other  places,  they  immediately 
carried  the  greatell  part  of  the  fofse  lined  with  palifades,  and 
then  the  reft,  after  having  beaten  the  Syracufans,  who  gave  way 
and  retired  ;  fuch  as  were  on  tlie  right,  towards  the  city,  and 
the  reft  towards  the  river.  Three  hundred  chofen  Athenians 
having  attempted  to  cut  oft"  the  palTage  of  the  latter,  flew  to- 
wards the  bridge  ;  but  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the  greateft  part 
of  which  were  drawn  up  in  battle,  repulfed  them  ;  and  after- 
wards charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Atlienians,  and  put  the 
firft  battalions  into  diforder.  Lamachus  perceiving  this  from 
the  left  wing,  where  he  commanded,  ran  thitlier  with  the  Ar- 
gives  and  feme  archers  ;  but  having  pafl'ed  a  trench,  and  be- 
jn"-  abandoned  by  his  foldiers,  he  was  killed  with  Sve  or  fix 
who  followed  him.  The  enemy  immediately  pafted  the  river, 
and  feeing  the  reft  of  the  army  come  up,  they  retired. 

At    the  fame  time  their  right  wing,  wliich  had  returned  to 
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wards  the  city,  refumed  courage  from  this  fuccefs,  and  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  Athenians  ;  after  having  de- 
tached fome  troops  to  attack,  the  fort  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae, 
which  ferved  as  a  magazine  to  the  enemy,  and  was  thought  to 
be  un'Tuardcd.  They  forct?d  an  intreiichment  that  covered 
the  fort  ;  but  Nicias  faved  it.  He  was  fick  in  this  fort,  and  at 
that  tinne  in  his  bed,  with  only  his  donicftics  about  him.  Ani- 
mated by  the  danger,  and  the  prefence  of  the  eneuiy,  he  flrug- 
gles  with  his  indifpofition,  rifes  up,  and  commands  his  fcrvants 
to  fet  fire  immediately  to  all  the  timber,  lying  between  the  in- 
trenchment  and  the  fort  for  the  military  engines,  and  to  the 
engines  themfelves.  This  unexpected  conflagration  flopped 
the  Syracufans,  faVed  Nicias,  the  fort,  and  all  the  rich  efFe(2:3 
of  the  Athenians,  who  made  hafle  to  the  relief  of  that  ge- 
neral. At  the  fame  time,  the  fleet  was  feen  failing  into  the 
great  harbour,  according  to  the  orders  given  for  that  purpofe. 
The  Syracufans,  having  perceived  this  from  the  hill,  and  fear- 
ing they  fhould  be  attacked  from  behind,  and  overpowered 
by  the  land-forces,  they  retired,  and  returned  to  the  city  with 
all  their  forces  ;  now  no  longer  ei.pecbing,  after  having  loil 
their  fofs6  lined  with  palifades,  that  it  v/ould  be  poffible  for 
them  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  carrying  on  their  contraval- 
lation  as  far  as  the  fea. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  who  had  contented  them- 
felves with  building  a  fingle  wall  pn  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  and 
through  fuch  places  as  were  craggy  and  of  difficult  accefs, 
being  come  down  into  the  plain,  began  to  build,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  a  double  wall,  intending  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the 
fea  ;  viz.  a  vjall  of  contravallation  againft  the  befieged,  and  an-r 
other  of  circumvallation  againft  thofe  Syracufan  troops  which 
were  out  of  the  city,  and  fuch  allies  as  might  come  to  its  aid. 

From  thenceforth  Nicias,  who  was  now  fole  general,  con, 
ceived  great  hopes  ;  for  fcvcral  cities  of  Sicily,  whicli  hitherto 
bad  not  declared  for  either  fide,  came  and  joined  him  ;  and 
; there  arrived  from  all  quarters  vefTels  laden  with  provifions  for 
his  army,  all  parties  being  eager  to  go  over  to  him,  becaufc 
be  had  acquired  the  fuperiority,  and  been  exceedingly  facceff- 
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fill  in  all  his  iiiidertakin gs.  The  Sjraculans,  feeing  themfclvei 
blocked  up  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  lofing  all  hopes  of  being 
abie  to  defend  their  city  any  longer,  already  propofed  an  ac- 
comtn cation-  Gylippus,  who  was  coming  from  Lacedaemo 
to  their  ain-tance,  having  heard,  in  his  paHage,  the  extremity 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  looking  upon  the  whole  ifland 
as  loR,  failed  forward  neverthelefs  ;  not  in  the  view  of  defend^ 
ing  Siciiy,  but  only  to  preferve  to  the  nations  of  Italy,  foch 
cities  as  were  fubjed  to  them  in  that  iiland,  if  it  were  not  too 
late,  and  if  this  could  be  done:  For  fame  had  declared,  in  all 
places,  that  the  Athenians  had  already  poSeffed  themfelves  ci 
the  whole  Hiand  ;  arid  were  headed  by  a  general,  whofe  wii'- 
dom  and  good  fortune  rendered  him  invincible.  Nicias  himfelf, 
now,  contrary  to  his  cataral  difpofition,  confiding  in  his  own 
llrength,  and  date  from  bis  fuccefs  ;  perfuaded  alfo  by  the 
ftcret  advices  which  were  brought  him  daily  from  Syracufe, 
and  the  meiTengers  who  were  fent  to  him,  that  the  city  wouii 
immediately  capitulate ;  did  not  guard  GTlippus*s  approach , 
and  in  confequence  took  no  precautions  to  prevent  his  landing, 
tfpecially  when  he  beard  that  he  brought  but  very  few  veiT-ri;  ; 
terming  him  a  trifiing  pirate,  not  worthy,  in  any  manner,  r.:; 
notice.  But  a  general  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to 
abate  his  cares  and  vigilance  upon  account  of  fuccefs,  becaufe 
the  leail  negligence  may  ruin  every  thing.  Had  Nicias  ler.: 
the  fmaUeil  detachment  to  oppole  Gylippus's  landing,  he  wou'. :. 
have  taken  Syrr.cufe,  and  the  whole  affair  had  been  ended. 


SECTION  XII  r. 

77>e  SrRACfS.i:>i'S  re/iive  to  capitulati  \  hut  GrZITPUfs 
AfJOVAL  change:  the  FaCZ  of  AFFAIRS,    \Sc. 

MVETEEXTK  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

J.  HE  fcrtiacations  of  the  Athcni-as  v/ere  now  almoll  com- 
pleted *  i  and  they  had  drawn  a  doable  wall,  near  )r,z\i  _ 
league  in  length,  along  the  plain  and  the  fens  towards  the 
greaj  port,  and  had  aimoil  reached  it.     There  now  remained. 

k  A.  ^L  J/lii.     AnL  J.   C.  4I3.      Tim-ryA.  Ltu.  p.  4^5 — 1^0.  Pi:::,  in  N :: 
P-  55i»  J>^-    J>:ctLLiiil  p.  158,  139.  1 
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on  the  fide  towards  Trogllus,  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  wall  to 
be  finilhed.  The  Sjracufans  were  therefore  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  had  no  hopes  left,  as  thcj  were  no  longer  able  to 
defend  themfelves,  and  did  not  expect  any  fuccours.  For  thi> 
reafon,  they  refolved  to  furrender.  Accordingly  a  council  was 
held  to  fettle  articles  of  capitulation,  in  order  to  prefent  them 
to  Nicias  ;  and  feveral  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  capitulate  foon,  before  the  city  fhould  be  entirely  in- 
vefted. 

•  It  was  at  that  very  inflant,  and  at  the  moft  critical  jundure, 
that  an  officer,  Gongyles  by  name,  arrived  fx-om  Corinth  on 
board  a  fhip  with  three  bencheb  of  oars.  At  h.h  arrival,  all  the 
citizens  flocked  round  him.  He  informed  them,  tliat  Gylippus 
would  be  with  them  immediately,  and  was  followed  by  a  great 
many  other  gallies,  which  came  to  their  aid.  The  Syracufans 
aflonifbed,  or  rather  ftupiiied,  as  it  were,  with  this  news,  could 
fcarce  believe  what  they  heard.  Whilft  they  were  thus  fluc- 
tuating and  in  doubt,  a  courier  arrived  from  Gylippus  to  inform 
them  of  his  approach,  'and  order  them  to  march  out  all  their 
troops  to  meet  him.  He  himfelf,  after  having  taken  a  *  fort  in  his 
way,  marched  in  battle  direftly  for  Epipolae  ;  and  afcending  by 
Euryelus,  as  the  Athenians  had  done,  he  prepared  to  attack 
them  from  without,  whilft  the  Syracufans  fhould  charge  them, 
on  their  fide,  wiih  tlie  forces  of  Syracufe  and  his.  The  Athe- 
nians, exceedingly  furprifed  by  his  arrival,  drew  up  haftily,  and 
without  order,  under  the  walls.  With  regard  to  himfelf;  laying 
down  his  arms  when  he  approached,  he  fent  word  by  a  herald, 
that  he  would  allow  the  Athenians  five  days  to  leave  Sicily, 
i^'^icias  did  not  condefcend  to  make  the  leaft  anfwer  to  this  pro- 
pofal;  and  forne  of  his  foldiers  burfting  out  a  laughing,  aiked 
the  herald,  "  Whether  the  prefence  of  a  Lacedaemonian  pri- 
"  vateer,  and  a  trifling  wand,  could  make  any  change  in  the 
*'  prefent  ftate  of  the  city  '^"  Both  fides  therefore  prepared  for 
battle. 

Gylippus  fiormed  the  fort  of  LabJalon,  and  cut  to  pieces  all 
-wv-ho  were  found  in  it.    The  fame  day  an  Athenian  galley  was 

*     TciTCS. 
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taken,  as  it  failed  into  the  harbonr.  The  belieged  afterwards 
drew  a  wall  from  the  citj,  towards  Epipolae,  in  order  to  cut 
about  the  extremity  of  it,  the  fingle  Wall  of  the  Athenians  j 
and  to  deprive  them  of  all  communication  with  the  troop?, 
polled  in  the  intrenchments  which  lurrounded  the  city  on  the 
north  fide  towards  Tjche  and  Trogilus.  The  Athenians,  after 
having  finiihed  the  wall,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  fea  to- 
wards the  great  harbour,  were  returned  to  the  hills.  Gylippus 
perceiving,  in  the  fingle  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built 
on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  a  part  that  was  weaker  and  lower 
than  the  reft,  marched  thitlier  in  the  night  with  his  troops ; 
but  being  diicovered  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  encamped 
without,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  upon  feeing  them  advance 
direcily  towards  him.  They  railed  the  wall  higher,  and  them- 
felves  undertook  the  guard  of  it;  after  having  fixed  their  al- 
lies in  the  feveral  polls  of  the  remainder  of  the  intrenchment. 
Nicias,  on  the  other  fide,  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  cape 
of  Plemmyrium,  which,  by  its  running  into  the  fea,  ftraitened 
the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour  ;  and  his  defign  thereby  was, 
to  procure  provifions,  and  all  other  things  he  might  want,  the 
more  eauly  ;  becaufe  the  Athenians,  by  pofiefling  themlclves 
of  that  poU,  drew  near  the  little  port,  wherein  lay  the  chief 
naval  forces  of  the  Sjracufans,  and  were  the  better  able  to  ob- 
ferve  the  various  motions  of  it ;  and  that  befides,  by  having  the 
fea  open,  they  would  not  be  forced  to  have  all  their  provifions 
from  the  bottom  of  the  great  harbour ;  as  they  muft  have  been, 
fhould  the  enemj-,  by  feizing  on  the  month  of  it,  oblige  them 
to  keep  clofe  in  the  harbour,  in  the  manner  they  then  did. 
For  Nicias,  froai  the  arrival  of  Gylippus,  had  no  hopes  left 
but  from  the  fide  next  the  fea.  Sending  therefore  his  fleet  and 
part  of  his  troops  thither,  he  built  three  forts,  by  which  the 
fhips  were  enabled  to  lie  at  anchor  ;  he  alfo  fecured  there  a 
great  part  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition.  It  was  then  that 
the  troops  en  board  the  fleet  fuffered  very  much  ;  for,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they 
were  furrounded  by  the  enemy's  horfe,  the  third  part  of  which 
were  polled  at  Olympia,  to  prevent  the   garrifon  of  Plemmy- 
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rium  from  fallying.  and  were  mafters  of  the  field.  Advice 
being  brought  to  Nicias,  that  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  advan- 
cing, he  fent  twentj*  gallies  againft  it ;  ordering  thetn  to  ob- 
ferve  the  enemy  towards  Locris,  Rhegium,  and  the  reft  of  the 
avenues  of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  employing  thofe  very  ftones 
which  the  Athenians  had  got  together  for  their  ufe,  went  on 
with  the  wall  which  the  Syracufans  had  begun  to  carr}'  through 
Epipolae  ;  and  drew  up  daily  in  battle-array  before  it,  as  did 
the  Athenians.  When  he  faw  it  was  a  proper  tinie  for  en- 
gaging, he  began  the  battle  in  the  fpot  lying  between  the  two 
walls.  The  narrownefs  of  it  having  rendered  his  cavalry  and 
archers  ufelefs,  he  came  ofF  with  Idfs,  and  the  Athenians  fet 
lip  a  trophy.  Gylippus,  to  reanimate  his  foldiers,  by  doing 
themjultice,  had  the  courage  to  reproach  himfelf  for  the  ill 
fuccefs  they  had  met  with  ;  and  to  declare  publicly,  that  he, 
not  they,  had  occafioned  the  late  defeat ;  becaufe  he  had 
made  them  fight  in  too  narrow  a  fpot  of  ground.  However, 
he  promifed  foon  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
both  their  honour  and  his  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Very  next 
day,  he  led  them  againft  the  enemy,  after  having  exhorted 
them,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  to  behave  iri  a  manrer  worthy 
of  their  ancient  glory.  Nicias  perceiving,  that  though  he  fliould 
notdelire  to  come  to  a  battle,  it  would  however  be  abfolutcly 
necefTary  for  him  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  extending  their 
line  beyond  the  contravallation,  to  which  they  were  already 
very  near  ;  becaufe  otherwife  tliis  vi'ould  be  granting  them  a 
certain  victory  ;  he  therefore  marched  againft  the  Syracufans. 
Gylippus  brought  up  his  troops  beyond  that  place,  where  the 
walls  terminated  on  botii  fides,  in  order  that  he  might  leave 
the  more  room  to  extend  liis  battle  ;  when,  charging  the  enemy's 
left  wing  with  his  horfe,  he  put  it  to  flight,  and  foon  after  de- 
feated the  right.  We  have  here  an  inftance  of  what  the  ex- 
perience and  abilities  of  a  great  captain  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing :  For  Gylippus,  with  the  fame  men,  the  fame  arms,  the 
fame  horfes,  and  the  fame  ground,  by  only  changing  his  order 
of  battle,  defeated  the  Athenian?;,  and  beat  them  quite  to  theit 
Vclumc  IIT,  A  a 
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camp.  The  following  night,  the  vi£tors  carried  on  their  wall 
beyond  the  contravallatlon  of  the  Athenians,  and  thereby  de- 
prived them  of  all  hopes  of  being  ever  able  to  furround  them. 

^  After  this  fuccefs,  tlie  Syracufans,  to  whofe  aid  the  Corin- 
thian fleet  was  arrived,  unperceived  by  that  of  the  Athenians, 
refumed  courage,  armed  feveral  gallies,  and  marching  into  the 
plains  with  their  cavalry  and  other  forces,  took  a  great  num- 
ber of  prifoners.  They  fent  deputies  to  Lacedaemonia  and  Co- 
rinth, to  defire  a  reinforcement  ;  Gylippus  went  in  perfon  to 
all  the  cities  in  Sicily,  to  folicit  them  to  join  him  ;  and  brought 
over  the  greatell  p?.rt  of  them,  who  accordingly  fent  him 
powerful  fuccours.  Nicias,  finding  his  troops  leffen,  and  thofe 
of  the  enemy  increafe  daily,  began  to  be  difcouraged  ;  and 
not  only  fent  exprelTes  to  the  Athenians,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  fituation  of  affairs,  but  likewife  wrote  to  them  in  the 
ftrongeil  terms.  I  repeat  his  whole  letter,  both  as  it  gives  a 
clear  and  exa£l  account  of  the  flate  of  tilings  at  that  time  in 
Syracufe,  and  may  ferve  as  a  model  for  fuch  kind  of  relations. 

"  Athenians,  I  have  already  informed  you,  by  feveral  ex- 
"  preiTes,  of  what  pafled  here  :  But  it  is  necelTary  you  fhould 
*'  know  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  that  you  may  refolve 
*' accordingly.  After  we  had  been  viclorious  in  feveral  en- 
**  gasjements,  and  almoft  completed  our  contravallation,  Gy- 
"  llppus  arrived  in  Syracufe  with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  and 
*'  Sicilian  troops  ;  and,  having  been  defeated  the  firft  time,  he 
"  was  vi£borious  the  fecond,  by  means  of  his  cavalry  and  ar- 
*'  chers.  We  are  In  confequence  fliut  up  in  our  intrench- 
«'  ments,  without  daring  to  make  any  attempt,  or  complete 
"  our  works,  through  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy's  forces  j 
*'  for  part  of  our  foldiers  are  employed  in  guarding  our  forts, 
*'  and  coafequently  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  employing 
"  all  our  forces  in  battle.  Betides,  as  the  Syracufans  have  cut 
*'  our  linesj  by  a  wall,  in  that  part  where  they  were  not  com- 
"  plete,  it  will  no  longer  be  poffible  for  us  to  inveft  the  city, 
"  unlefs  wc  fhould  force  their  intienchments  ;  fo  that  inftead, 
"  of  befieging,  we  ourfelves  are  belieged,  and  dare  not  ftlr  out, 
"  for  fear  of  their  horfe. 

a  Thucyd,  I.  vii.  p,  490. — 494.     Plut.  In  Nic  p.  536.     Piod.  I.  xiii.p.  J39. 
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*'  Not  contented  with  thefe  advantages,  they  are  bringing 
new  fuccuurs  from  Peloponnefu?,  and  have  feiit  Gylippus  to 
force  all  t!ie  neutral  cities  of  Sicily  to  declare  for  them  ;  and 
the  reft  to  furnidi:  them  with  men  and  fliips,  to  attack  us 
both  by  fea  and  land;  I  fay  by  fea,  which,  though  very  fur- 
prifmg,  is. however  but  too  true.  For  our  fleet,  which  be- 
fore was  conliderable,  from  the  good  condition  of  the  gailies 
and  mariners,  is  now  very  deficient  in  thofe  very  circum'. 
(lances,  and  prodlgioufly  weakened. 

"  Our  gallies  leak  every  where  ;  becaufe  we  cannot  draw 
them  on  fnore  to  careen  them,  for  fear,  left  thofe  of  the 
enemy,  which  are  more  numerous,  and  in  better  condition 
than  ours,  ftiould  attack  us  on  a  fudden,  which  they  feem 
to  threaten  every  moment.  Eeiides,  we  3re  under  a  neceffity 
of  fending  many  backwards  and  forwards  to  guard  the 
convoys  w-hich  we  are  forced  to  fetch  from  a  great  dif- 
tance,  and  bring  along  in  fight  of  the  enemy  ;  fo  that 
fhould  we  be  ever  fo  little  negligent  in  this  point,  our  army 
would  be  ftarved. 

"  With  regard  to  the  fliips  crews,  they  decreafe  fenfibly 
every  day  ;  for  as  great  numbers  of  them  difperfe  to  ma- 
raud, or  to  fefch  wood  and  water,  they  are  often  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  enemy's  horfe.  Our  flaves,  allured  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  enemy's  camp,  defert  very  faft  to  it. 
The  foreigners  which  we  forced  into  the  fervice,  diminifh 
daily  ;  and  fuch  as  have  been  raifcd  with  money,  who  eame 
for  plunder  rather  than  fighting,  finding  themfelves  baulk- 
ed, go  over  to  the  enemy,  who  are  fo  near  us,  or  elfe  hide 
themfelves  in  Sicily,  which  they  may  eafily  do,  in  fo  large 
an  ifland.  A  great  number  of  citizens,  though  long  ufed 
to,  and  well  ikilled  in  working  of  fliips,  by  bribing  the 
captains,  put  others  in  their  room,  who  are  wholly  unex- 
perienced, and  incapable  of  ferving,  and  by  that  means  have 
quite  fubverted  all  difcipline.  I  am  now  writing  to  men 
perfe£tly  well  verfed  in  nu,val  affairs  5  and  who  are  very  fe!!>- 
fible,  that,  when  order  is  neglected,  every  thing  grows  worfe 
and  worfe,  and  a  fleet  muft  inevitably  be  ruined. 

Aaij 
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*'  But  the  mod  unhappy  circumflance  is,  that  though  I  am 
*'  generalifiimo,  I  cannot  put  a  (top  to  thefe  diforders.  For,  . 
*'  Athenians,  you  are  very  fenfi'ole,  that  fuch  is  your  difpofi- 
"  tion,  that  you  do  not  eafily  brook  reftraint  ;  befides,  I  do 
"  not  know  where  to  furnifli  myfelf  with  feamen,  whilft  the 
*'  enemy  get  numbers  from  all  quarters.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
*'  of  our  Sicilian  allies  to  aid  us  ;  and  fliould  the  cities  of  Italy, 
*'  from  whence  we  have  our  provifions,  hearing  the  extre- 
*'  mity  to  wliich  we  are  reduced,  and  your  not  taking  the  leall 
*'  care  to  fend  us  any  fuccour,  join  the  Syracufans,  we  are 
*'  undone  ;   and   tlie  enemy   will  have  no  occafion  to  fight  us. 

*'  I  could  v/rite  of  things  which  would  be  more  agreeable, 
*'  but  of  none  that  could  be  more  advantageous  to  you,  nor 
*'  which  could  give  you  a  more  jull:  idea  of  the  fubjecls  on 
*'  which  j^ou  are  to  deliberate.  I  am  fenfiblc  that  you  love  to 
*'  have  fuch  advices  only  fent  you  as  are  plead ng  ;  but  then 
"  I  know,  on  the  other  fide,  that  when  affairs  turn  out  other- 
*'  wife  than  you  expected  and  hoped  for,  you  accufe  thofe  who 
*'  deceived  you  ;  whieh  induced  me  to  give  you  a  fincere  and 
*'  genuine  account  of  things,  without  concealing  a  fingle  cir- 
*'  cumftance.  By  the  way  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  no  com- 
*'  plaints  can  be  juftly  made  either  againfl  the  ofiicers  or  com- 
<"   mon  foldicrs,   both  having  done  tlieir  duty  very  well. 

"  But  now  that  the  Sicilians  join  all  their  forces  againfl  us, 
*'  and  expecl  a  new  army  from  Peloponnefus,  you  may  lay 
*'  this  down  as  the  foundation  for  your  deliberations,  that  our 
*'  prefent  troops  are  not  fufficient ;  and,  therefore,  we  either 
*'  mull  be  recalled,  or  elfe  a  land  and  naval  force,  equal  to 
*'  the  firll,  muft  be  fent  us,  with  money  in  proportion.  You 
*'  muft  alfo  think  of  appointing  a  perfon  to  fucceed  me  j  it 
*'  being  impoffible  for  me,  through  my  nephritic  diforder,  to 
*'  fuflain  any  longer  the  weight  of  the  command.  I  imagine 
"  that  I  deferve  this  favour  at  your  hands,  on  account  of  the 
*'  fervices  I  have  done  you,  in  the  feveral  commands  confer- 
"  red  upon  me,  fo  long  as  my  health  would  permit  rae  toa.6c. 

*'  To  conclude  ;  whatever  refolution  you  may  come  to,  the 
"  requeil  I  have  to  make,  is,  that  you  would  execute  it  fpeed- 
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*'  ilj,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fpring.  The  fuccours 
"  wliich  our  enemies  meet  with  in  Sicily  are  all  ready  ;  but 
"  thofe  which  they  e:cpe6t  from  Peloponnefus  may  be  longer 
*'  in  coming.  However,  fix  this  in  your  minds,  that  if  you 
"  do  not  exert  yourfelves,  the  Lacedaemonians  will  not  fail, 
"  as  they  have  already  done,  to  be  beforehand  with  yoM." 

The  Athenians  were  ftrongly  afF;6led  with  this  letter,  which 
made  as  great  an  imprefiion  on  them  as  Nicias  expected.  How- 
ever, tliey  did  not  think  proper  to  appoint  him  a  fucceffor  ; 
and  only  nominated  two  officers  who  w^ere  under  him,  viz. 
Menander  and  Euthydemus,  to  affiil  him  till  other  generals 
ftiould  be  fent.  Eurymedon  and  Demofthenes  were  chofen  to 
facceed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.  The  former  fet  out  im- 
mediately with  ten  gallies,  and  fome  money  *,  about  the  win- 
ter folitice,  to  allure  N'cias  that  a  fpcedy  fuccour  Ihould  be 
fent  him  ;  during  which  the  latter  was  railing  troops  and 
contributions,  in  order  to  fet  fail  early  in  the  fpring. 

'  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  fide,  being  fupported 
by  the  Corinthians,  were  very  induftrious  in  preparing  rein- 
forcements to  fend  into  Sicily,  and  to  enter  Attica,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Athenian  fleet  from  failing  to  that  illand.  Accord- 
ingly they  entered  Attica  early,  under  the  command  of  king 
Agis  ;  and  after  having  laid  wafte  the  country,  they  fortified 
Decelia ;  having  divided  the  work  among  all  the  forces,  to 
make  the  greater  difpatca.  This  pod  is  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  fui'longs  from  x\thens,  that  is,  about  fix  French 
leagues,  and  the  fame  diflance  from  Bceotia.  Alcibiades  vi:as 
perpetually  foliciting  the  Lacedaemonians  j  and  could  not  be 
eafy,  till  he  had  prevailed  with  them  to  begin  that  work. 
This  annoyed  the  Atlienians  moll  of  all  ;  For  hitherto  the 
enemy,  retiring  after  they  had  laid  v/alte  the  Athenian  terri- 
tories, the  latter  were  unmolefied  ail  the  rcfi;  of  tiie  year  ;  but 
from  the  fortifying  of  Decelia,  the  garrifon  left  in  it  was  con- 
tinually   making    incurfions,    and    alarming    the    Athenians, 

A  a  iij 
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Athens  being  now  become  a  kind  of  frontier  town  ;  for,  in 
the  day  time,  a  guard  was  mounted  at  all  the  gates  ;  and  in 
the  night,  all  the  citizens  were  either  on  the  walls,  or  under 
arms.  Sucli  velTels  as  brought  provifions  from  t^ie  ifland  of 
Euboea,  and  which  before  had  a  much  Ihorter  pall  age  by 
Decelia,  were  forced  to  go  round  about,  in  order  to  double 
the  cape  of  Sunium ;  by  which  means  provifions,  as  well  as 
goods  imported,  grew  much  dearer.  To  heighten  the  cala- 
mity, upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  flaves,  the  greateft  part  of 
whom  were  artificers,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  to  fly  from 
the  extreme  mifery  with  which  the  city  was  afllicled.  The 
cattle  of  all  kinds  died.  Mod  of  the  horfes  were  lamed,  be- 
ing continually  upon  guard,  or  upon  parties.  Every  thing 
being  laid  wafte  in  this  manner,  and  the  Athenians  enjoying 
no  longer  the  revenues  which  arofe  from  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  there  was  a  prodigious  icarcity  of  money  ;  fo  that  they 
were  forced  to  take  the  twentieth  part  of  all  the  imports,  to 
fupply  their  ufual  fubfidies. 

"  In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the  tour  of 
Sicily,  returned  with  as  many  men  as  he  could  raife  in  the 
ivhole  ifland  ;  and  prevailed  with  the  Syracufans  to  fit  out  the 
flrongeft  fleet  in  their  power,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  at  fca, 
upon  the  prefumption  that  the  fuccefs  would  anfwer  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  enterprife.  This  advice  was  Itrongly  enforced  by 
Hermocrates,  who  exhorted  the  Syracufans  not  to  abandon  to 
their  enemies  the  empire  of  the  feas.  He  obferved,  that  the 
Athenians  themfelves  had  not  received  it  froni  their  anceftors, 
nor  been  always  polTeffed  of  it :  That  the  Ferfian  war  had  in 
n  manner  forced  them  into  the  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  not- 
withftanding  two  great  obftacies,  their  difpofition,  and  the 
fituation  of  their  city,  which  Hood  at  a  coniiderable  difiance 
from  the  fea  :  That  they  had  made  themfelves  formidable  to 
other  nations,  not  fo  much  by  their  real  llrength,  as  by  their 
courage  and  intrepidity  :  That  they  ought  to  copy  them  ;  and 
"lince  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who  were  fo  enterprifing, 
n  was  fit  they  Ib.ould  be  equally  daring, 

Tliis  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  large  fleet  wa«i 
y  Thucyd,  J.  vil.  p.  49; — 500.     Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  336.     Diod.  p.  140, 
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equipped.  Gylippus  led  out  all  his  land  forces  in  the  night- 
time, to  attack  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium.  Thirty-five  gallies 
of  Syracufe  vvhicli  were  in  the  great  harbour,  and  forty-five 
in  the  lelTer,  whore  was  an  arfenal  for  fhips,  were  ordered  to 
advance  towards  Plemmyrium,  to  amaze  the  Athenians,  who 
would  fee  themfelves  attacked  both  by  fea  and  land  at  tlie 
fame  time.  The  Athenians,  at  this  news,  went  on  board  alfo  ; 
and,  with  twenty-five  fhips,  failed  to  fight  the  thirty-five 
Syracufan  velTels  which  were  failing  out  againfl  them  from  the 
great  harbour ;  aud  oppofed  thirty-five  more  to  the  forty-five 
of  the  enemy,  which  were  come  out  of  tlie  little  port.  A 
fliarp  engagement  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  har- 
bour ;  one  party  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  it,  and 
the  other  to  keep  them  out. 

Thofe  who  defended  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium,  having 
fiocked  to  the  fhore  to  view  the  battle,  Gylippus  attacked 
the  forts  unexpecledly  by  day-break  ;  and  having  carried  the 
greateft  of  them  by  florm,  the  foldiers  who  defended  the  other 
two  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  abandoned  them  in  a  moment. 
After  this  advantage  the  Syracufans  fuftained  a  confiderable 
lofs  ;  for  fuch  of  their  veflels  as  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hai-bour,  after  having  forced  the  Athenians,  bulged  furioufly 
one  againft  the  otlier  as  they  entered  it  in  diforder ;  and  by 
tliis  means  Ihifted  the  viftory  to  their  enemies,  who  were 
not  contented  with  purfuing,  but  alfo  gave  chafe  to  thofe  who 
were  vitlorious  in  tlie  great  harbour.  Eleven  Syracufan  gal- 
lies were  funk,  and  great  numbers  of  the  failors  in  them 
killed.  Three  were  taken;  but  the  Athenians  likewife  loll 
three,  and  after  towing  ofl:'  thofe  of  the  enemy,  they  raifed  a 
trophy  in  a  little  illand  lying  before  Pkmmyrium,  and  retired 
to  the  centre  of  their  camp. 

The  Syracufans  alfo  raifed  three  trophies  for  their  taking  of 
the  three  forts  ;  and  after  razing  one  of  the  fmaller,  they  re- 
paired the  fortifications  of  the  other  two,  and  put  garrifons 
into  them.  Several  Atlienians  had  been  either  killed  or 
made  prifoners  there  ;  and  great  funis  of  money  were  taken, 
the  property  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  merchants  and  cap- 
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tains  of  gallles,  befides  a  large  quantity  of  antmunition  ;  this 
being  a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  whole  army.  They  likewife 
loft  the  ftores  and  rigging  of  forty  gallies,  with  three  fliips  that 
lay  in  the  dock.  But  a  more  confiderable  circumftance  was, 
Gylippus  thereby  prevented  Nicias  from  getting  proviilons  and 
ai-n munition  fo  eaSiy  ;  for,  whilft  the  latter  was  polTelTed  of 
Plemmyrium,  they  procured  thefe  fecurely  and  expeditioufly ; 
■whereas,  after  their  being  difpoSifled  of  it,  it  was  equally 
difficult  and  hazardous,  becaufe  they  couLl  not  bring  in  any 
thing  without  fighting  ;  the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  jufl  off 
their  fort.  Thus  the  Athenians  could  have  no  provifions  but 
from  the  point  of  their  fwords  ;  which  difpirited  the  foldiers 
very  much,  and  threw  the  whole  army  into  a  great  conller- 
nation. 

°  There  afterwards  was  a  little  ikirmifh  in  defending  a  ftac- 
cado  which  the  inhabitants  had  made  in  the  fea,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  old  harbour,  to  fecure  the  iliipping.  The  Athe- 
nians having  raifed  towers  and  parapets  on  a  iai-ge  ibip,  made 
it  advance  as  near  as  podible  to  the  rtaccado,  in  order  that  it 
might  ferve  as  a  bulwark  to  fome  ftiips  which  carried  military 
engines,  with  which  they  drew  up  flakes  b}'-  the  help  of  pul- 
lies  and  ropes,  exclufive  of  thofe  which  the  divers  fawed  in 
tv.'o  ;  the  belieged  defending  themfelves  with  their  harbour, 
and  the  enemies  with  their  tower.  Such  Hakes  as  had  been 
driven  in,  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  ftrand 
thofe  veflels  that  flriould  come  near  them,  were  the  hardefl  to 
force  away.  The  divers  alfo  bribed  the  enemy,  and  mofl  of 
the  flakes  were  torn  up  ;  but  then  others  were  immediately 
driven  in  their  places.  The  utmofl  efforts  were  ufed  on  both  • 
fides,  in  the  attack  as  well  as  the  defence. 

P  One  circumflance  which  the  befieged  confidered  of  the  ; 
grcateft  importance,  was  to  attempt  a  fecond  engagement 
both  by  fea  and  land,  before  the  fleet,  and  other  fuccours 
fent  by  the  Athenians,  fliould  arrive.  They  had  concerted 
frefla  meafures  for  a  battle  at  fea,  by  improving  from  the 
errors   they   had   committed  in    the    lafl    engagement.     The 

o  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  50c,  5CI. 

p  Ibid.  p.  509 — ^513.     Plut.  in  Nic  p.  536.     Diod.  p.  140,  14I. 
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change  made  in  the  gallies  was,  their  prows  were  now  Iliorter 
and  at  the  fame  time  ftronger  and  more  folid  than  before. 
For  this  purpofe,,  they  fixed  great  pieces  of  timber,  projeQing 
forward,  on  each  fide  of  the  prows  ;  and  to  thefe  pieces  they 
joined  beams  by  way  of  props.  Thefe  beams  extended  to  the 
length  of  fix  cubits  on  each  fide  of  the  vefle],  both  within  and 
without.  By  this  they  hoped  to  gain  the  advantage  over  the 
gallies  of  the  Athenians,  which  did  not  dare,  becaufe  of  the 
weaknefs  of  their  prows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front,  but 
only  in  flank  ;  not  to  mention,  that  fhould  the  battle  be  fought 
in  the  harbour,  they  would  not  have  room  to  fpread  them- 
felves,  nor  to  pafs  between  two  gallies,  in  which  lay  their 
greateft  art ;  nor  to  tack  about,  after  they  fhould  have  been 
repulfed,  in  order  to  return  to  the  charge  ;  whereas  the  Sy- 
racufans,  by  their  being  maflers  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
harbour,  would  have  all  thefe  advantages,  and  might  recipro- 
cally affift  one  another.  On  thefe  circumftances  the  latter 
founded  their  hopes  of  victory. 

Gylippus  therefore  firfl:  drew  all  the  infantry  out  of  the 
camp,  and  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the  contravallation 
of  the  Athenians  which  faced  the  city  -,  whilft  the  troops  of 
Olympia  marched  tor^-ards  the  other,  and  their  gallies  fet  fail. 

Nicias  did  not  care  to  venture  a  fecond  battle,  faying,  that 
as  he  expe£led  a  frefli  fleet  every  moment^  and  a  great  rein- 
forcement under  Demofthenes,  it  would  betray  the  greatefl 
want  of  judgment,  fiiould  he,  as  his  troops  were  inferior  in 
number  to  thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  already  fatigued,  hazard 
a  battle  without  being  forced  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  Me- 
nander  and  Euthydemus,  who  had  jufl  before  been  appointed 
to  fiiare  the  command  with  Nicias  till  the  arrival  of  Deniof- 
thenes,  fired  v/ith  ambition,  and  jealous  of  thofe  generals, 
were  eager  to  perform  fome  great  exploit,  to  bereave  the  one 
of  his  glory,  and,  if  podible,  eclipfe  th:it  of  the  other.  The 
pretence  they  alleged  on  this  occafion  was,  the  fame  and  re- 
putation of  Athens  ;  and  they  nficrted  with  fo  much  ve- 
hemence, that  it  v^ould  be  entirely  deftroycd,  fhould  they 
ihun  the  baUle,,,  as    the  ,Syrr.ci;fr.n;  oS>red  it  them,  that  they 
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at  laft  forced  NIcIas  to  a  compliance.  The  Athenians  had 
feventy-five  gallies,  and  the  Syracuians  eighty. 

The  firll  day  the  fleets  continued  in  fight  of  each  other,  iu 
the  great  harbour,  without  engaging  ;  and  only  a  few  ikir- 
milhes  palTed,  after  which  both  parties  reticed;  and  it  was 
juft  the  fame  with  the  land  forces.  The  Syracufaas  did  not 
make  the  leafl  motion  the  ftcond  day.  Nicias,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  inaclivity,  caufed  the  tranfports  to  draw  up  in  a 
line,  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another,  in  order  that  his 
gallies  might  retire  behind  them  with  fafety,  in  cafe  he  fhould 
be  defeated.  On  the  morrow,  the  Syracufans  came  up  fooner 
than  ufual,  when  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  fpent  in  ikirmilh- 
ing  ;  after  which  they  retired.  The  Athenians  did  not  fup- 
pofe  they  would  return,  but  imagined  that  fear  had  made 
them  fly  :  But  having  refreihed  themfelves  in  great  diligence, 
and  returning  on  board  their  gallies,  they  attacked  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  far  from  expecting  them.  The  latter  being 
now  forced  to  return  immediately  on  board  their  fhips,  they  en- 
tered them  in  great  diforder,  fo  that  they  had  not  time  to 
draw  them  up  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  moil  of  the  failors  were 
falling.  Victory  did  not  long  continue  in  fufpenfe.  The 
Athenians,  after  making  a  fhort  and  flight  refiftance,  retired 
behind  their  line  of  tranfport  flaips.  The  enemy  purfued 
them  thither,  and  were  fl;opped  by  the  failyards  of  thofe  fliips, 
to  which  were  fixed  *  dolphins  of  lead,  which,  being  very 
heavy,  had  they  fallen  on  the  enemy's  gallies,  would  have 
funk  them  at  once.  The  Athenians  loft  feven  gallies  in  this 
engagement ;  and  a  great  number  of  foldiers  were  either  kill- 
ed or  taken  prifoners. 

*i  This  lofs  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmofl:  conft:ernation.  All 
the  misfortunes  he  had  met  with,  ever  iince  the  time  he  had 
firft  enjoyed  the  fupreme  command,  came  into  his  mind  ;  and 
he  now  is  involved  in  a  greater  than  any  of  them,  by  his  com- 

q  Thucyd.  1.  vli.  p.  513—518.     Plut.  in  N!c.  p.  537.     Diod.  p.  141,  142. 
*  This  engine,  lb  violent  was  its  motion,  broke  through  a  galley  from  the 
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plying  with  the  advice  of  his  colleagues.  Whilfl  he  was  re- 
volving thefe  gloomy  ideas,  Demofthenes's  fleet  was  feen 
coming  forward  in  great  pomp,  and  with  fuch  an  air  as  fKould 
fill  the  enemy  with  dread :  It  was  now  the  day  after  the  battle. 
This  fleet  confifled  of  feventy-three  gallies,  on  board  of  which 
were  five  thoufand  fighting  men,  and  about  three  thoufand 
arclier-;,  {lingers,  and  bowmen.  All  thefe  gallies  were  richly 
trimmed;  their  prows  being  adorned  with  fliining  ftreamers, 
manned  with  flout  rowers,  commanded  by  good  officers,  and 
echoing  with  the  found  of  clarions  and  trumpets;  Demof- 
thenes  having  afFe£led  an  air  of  pomp  and  triumph,  purpofel/ 
to  ftrike  terror  mto  the  enemy. 

This  gallant  fight  alarmed  them  indeed  beyond  expreffion. 
They  did  not  fee  any  end,  or  even  the  leaft  fufpenfion  of  their 
calamities  :  All  they  had  hitherto  done  or  fufFered  was  as  no- 
thing, and  their  work,  was  to  begin  again.  What  hopes  could 
they  entertain  of  being  able  to  weary  out  the  patience  of  the 
Athenians,  fince,  though  they  had  a  camp  intrenclied  in  the 
middle  of  Attica,  they  were  however  able  to  fend  a  fecond  ar- 
my into  Sicily,  as  confiderable  as  the  former  ;  and  that  their 
power,  as  well  as  their  courage,  feemed,  notwithftanding  all 
their  lofiej,  infltfad  of  diminiflaing,  to  increafe  daily? 

Demoflhenes  having  made  an  exadl  inquiry  into  the  Hate  of 
things,  imagined  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  lofe 
time  as  Nicias  had  done,  who,  having  fpread  an  univerfal  ter- 
ror at  his  firlt  arrival,  became  afterwards  the  obje£l  of  con- 
tempt, for  his  having  wintered  in  Catana,  inftead  of  going  di- 
reclly  to  Syracufe ;  and  had  afterwards  given  Gylippus  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  troops  into  it.  He  flattered  himfclf 
with  the  hopes,  that  he  ihould  be  able  to  carry  the  city  at  the 
firfl:  attack,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  alarm  which  the  news 
of  his  arrival  would  fpread  in  every  part  of  it,  and  by  that 
means  fhould  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  war:  Otherwife 
he  intended  to  raife  the  ficge,  and  no  longer  harrafs  and  lef- 
fen  the  troops  by  fighting  battles  never  decifive;  nor  quite  ex- 
haufl  the  city  of  Athens,  by  employii^g  its  treafures  in  need- 
Jefs  expences, 
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Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  refolution  of 
Demofther.es,  conjured  him  not  to  be  fo  haflj,  but  to  take 
time  to  weigh  things  deliberately,  that  he  might  have  no 
caufe  to  repent  of  ^^hac  he  fnould  df..  He  obferved  to  him, 
that  the  enemy  would  be  ruined  by  delays  ;  that  their  provi- 
lions  as  well  as  money  were  entirely  exhaufled  ;  that  their  al- 
lies were  gon  g  to  abandon  the  r  ;  that  they  muil  foon  be  re- 
duced to  fuch  extremity,  for  want  of  provifions,  as  would 
force  them  to  furrender,  as  they  had  betore  refolved :  For 
there  were  certain  perfons  in  Syracufe  who  held  a  fecret  cor- 
xefpondence  with  Nicias,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  impa- 
tient, bccaufe  the  Syracufans  were  tired  with  the  war  and  with 
Gylippu- ;  and  that  Inouid  thre  ticcelSty  to  which  they  were 
reduced  be  ever  fo  little  increafed,  they  would  furrender  at 
difcretion. 

As  Nicias  did  net  explain  himfelf  clearly,  and    would  not 
declare  in  exprefs  terms,   that  fare  and  certain   advices   were 
lent  him  01  whatever  was  tranfafted  in  the   city,  his    remon- 
itrances  were  confidered  as  an  efFecl  of  the  timidity  and  flow- 
nefs  with  which  he  had  always  been   reproached.     "  Such," 
faid  they,  "  are  his  ufual   protraftion,  delays,  diftrufts,  and 
*'  fearful  precaution,  whereby  he  has  deadened  all  the  viva- 
*'  city,  and  extinguilhed  all  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  not 
*'  marching  them  immediately  againft  the  enemy  ;  but,  on  the 
*'  contrary,  by   deferring  to  attack  them,   till  his  own  forces 
"  were  weakened  and  defpifed  "     This  made  the  reft   of  the 
generals  and  all  the  officers  come  over  to  Demofthenes's  opi- 
nion ;  and  Nicias  himfelf  was  at  laft  forced  to  acquiefce  with  it. 
Demoflhenesj  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpofe  the  wall 
which  cut  the  contravallation  of  the  befiegers,  confined  him- 
felf to  the  attack  of  Epipolae,  from  a  fuppofition  that  ftiould 
he  once  be  mader  of  it,  the  wall  would  be  quite  undefended. 
He  therefore  touk  provifions  for  five  days,  with  workmen,  im- 
plements, and  every  thing  neceffary  for  him   to  defend   that 
poft  after  he  {hould  pofiefs  himfelf  of  it.     As   there   wzs   no 
going  up  to  it  in  the  day-time  undifcovcred,  he  marched  thi- 
ther vx  the  nidit  with  all  his  forces,  followed  by  Eurym.edon 
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and  Menander ;  Nicias  ftaying  behind  to  guard  the  camp. 
They  went  up  by  the  way  of  Euryelus,  as  before,  unperceived 
by  the  continels ;  attack  the  firft  intrenchment,  and  ftorm  it 
after  killing  part  of  thofe  who  defended  it.  Demofthenes,  not 
fatisfied  with  this  advantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  his  fol- 
diers  from  cooling,  and  not  delay  the  execution  of  his  defnTn 
marches  forward.  'During  this  interval,  the  forces  of  the  ci- 
ty fuftained  by  Gylippus,  maicli  under  arms  out  of  the  in- 
trenchments.  Being  feized  with  aflonifhment,  which  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night  increafed,  they  were  immediately  repulfed 
and  put  to  flight.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in  diforder 
to  force  whatever  might  relifl.  their  arms,  left  the  enemy  mi"-hc 
rally  again,  ftiould  time  be  allowed  them  to  breathe  and  reco- 
ver from  their  furprife,  they  are  ftopt  on  a  fudden  by  the 
Boeotians,  who  make  a  vigorous  Hand,  and  marching  againft 
the  Athenians  with  their  pikes  prefented,  they  repulfe  them 
with  great  fliouts,  and  make  a  dreadful  (laughter.  This  fpreads 
an  univcrfal  terror  through  the  reft  of  the  army.  Thofe  who 
fled  either  force  along  fuch  as  were  advancing  to  their  aflift- 
ance,  or  elfe  miftaking  them  for  enemies,  turn  their  arms  a- 
gainft  them.  They  now  were  all  mixed  indifcrirainately,  it 
being  impoflTible  to  difcover  objeds  in  the  horrors  of  a  night, 
which  was  not  fo  gloomy  as  entirely  to  make  objefts  impercep- 
tible, nor  yet  light  enough  to  diftinguiiTi  thofe  which  were 
feen.  The  Athenians  fought  for  one  another  to  no  purpofej 
and  from  their  often  afliing  the  word,  by  which  only  they 
were  able  to  know  one  another,  a  ftrange  confufion  of  founds 
was  heard,  which  occafioned  no  little  diforder ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  they,  by  this  means,  divulged  the  word  to  the  ene- 
my, and  could  not  learn  tlieirs  ;  becaufe  by  their  bein"-  to- 
gether and  in  a  body,  they  had  no  occaflon  to  repeat  it.  Iix 
the  mean  time,  thofe  who  were  purfucd,  threw  themfelves  from 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  many  were  daflied  to  pieces  by  the 
fall ;  and  as  moft  ot  thofe  who  efcaped,  ftraggled  from  one 
another  up  and  down  the  fields  and  woods,  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  the  next  day  by  the  enemy's  horfe,  who  purfued  them. 
Two  thoufaud  Athenians  were  flain  in  this  engagement,  and 
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a  great  number  of  arms  wvere  taken  ;  thofe  who  fled  having 
thrown  them  away,  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  e-i 
feape  over  the  pi-ecipiccs. 

SECTION  XIV. 

'TJje  Athenians  agam  hazard  a  Sea-Fight,  and  are  defeated^ 
NiCIAS  and  DEMOSTHENES  fentenced  to  die^  and  executed. 

i.  HE  Athenian  generals  •■,  after  fuftaining  fo  great  a  lofs,  were 
in  a  prodigious  dilemma,  and  did  not  know  how  to  a£l  in  thcpre- 
fent  difcouragement  and  defpair  of  the  troops,  who  died  daily, 
either  by  the  diieafes  of  the  autumn,  or  by  the  bad  air  of  the 
fens  near  which  they  were  encamped.  Demofthenes  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  leave  the  coun- 
try immediately,  fince  they  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  fo  im-l 
portant  an  enterprife ;  efpecially  as  the  feafon  was  not  too  fax 
advanced  for  failing  ;  and  that  they  had  ihips  enough  to  force 
a  paflage,  in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  difpute  it  with  them.  He 
declared,  that  it  would  be  of  much  gx'eater  advantage  to 
oblige  the  enemy  to  raile  their  blocade  of  Athens,  than  for 
them  to  continue  that  of  Syracufe,  by  which  they  exhaufted 
themfelves  to  no  purpofe  ;  that  he  was  certain  they  would  not 
be  reinforced  by  a  new  army  ;  and  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  overcome  the  enemy  with  the  weak  one  under  their  com- 
mand. 

Niclas  was  fenfible,  that  the  arguments  his  colleague  ufed 
were  very  jull,  and  he  himfelf  was  of  his  opinion  :  But  at  the 
fame  time  he  was  afraid,  leil  fo  public  a  confefllon  of  the  weak 
condition  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  their  refolution  to 
leave  Sicily,  the  report  of  which  would  certainly  reach  the 
enemy,  Ihould  complete  the  ruin  of  their  affairs  ;  and  per- 
haps make  them  unable  to  execute  their  refolution  when  they 
Ihould  attempt  it.  Befides,  they  had  fome  little  hopes  left 
that  the  befieged,  being  themfelves  reduced  to  great  extremi-, 
ty  by  their  abfolute  want  of  provifions  and  money,  would  atj 
laft  be  inclined  to  furrender  upon  honourable  terms.  Thus, 
although  he  was  in  reality  uncertain  and  wavering,  he  infinuat- 
r  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  321 — 52c.  Plut,  in  Nic.  p.  538—542.   Diod.  L  xiii.jp.  X4a*j 
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ed,  that  he  did  not  care  to  quit  Sicily,  till  the  Athenians  fhould 
have  firfl  fent  orders  for  that  purpofe  :  and  that  otherwife  they 
would  be  highly  difpleafed  :  That  as  thofe  who  were  to  judge 
them,  had  not  been  eye  witnefles  of  the  ftate  of  things,  they 
would  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and,  at  the  infligation  of  fome 
orator,  certainly  condemn  them  :  That  mod  of  thofe  men,  who 
now  exclaimed  with  the  greateft  vehemence  againft  the  dif- 
ficulties they  laboured  under,  would  then  change  their  note, 
and  accufe  them  of  having  been  bribed  to  raife  the  fiege  ; 
That  knowing  fo  well  as  he  did,  the  difpofition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Athenians,  he  chofe  to  die  glorioufly  by  the  ene- 
my's fvvord,  rather  than  be  ignominioufly  condemned  by  his 
fellow-citizens, 

■Thefe  reafons,  though  they  appeared  very  ftrong,  were  not 
yet  able  to  convince  Demollhenes  ;  and  it  was  flill  his  opinion, 
thst  the  only, good  choice  they  could  make,  would  be  to  re- 
tire. However,  as  he  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  his  former 
opinion,  he  was  afraid  of  infilling  upon  this  ;  and  he  was  the 
more  inclined  to  come  into  that  of  Nicias,  from  imagining, 
with  many  others,  that  this  general  might  have  fome  fecret 
refource,  as  he  was  fo  firmly  refolved  to  ftav. 

^Gylippus,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  had  brought 
a  great  body  of  troops  with  him.  This  new  reinforcement 
terrified  the  Athenians  exceedingly,  whofe  army  diminiflied 
daily  by  ficknefs  ;  and  they  now  began  to  repent  their  not  ha- 
ving raifed  the  fiege,  efpecially  as  the  befieged  were  prepar- 
ing to  attack  them  both  by  fea  and  land.  Befides,  Nicias  no 
longer  oppofed  this  refolution,  and  only  delired  to  have  it 
kept  fecret.  Orders  were  therefore  given,  as  privately  as  pof- 
fible,  for  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  fetting  fail  with  the  utmofl 
expedition. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  the  moment  they  were  going 
to  fet  fail,  wholly  unfufpefted  by  the  enemy,  who  were  far 
from  furmifing  they  would  leave  Sicily  fo  foon,  the  moon  was 
fuddenly  eclipfed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  loll  all  its 
fplendor  ;  which  terrified  Nicias  and  the  whole  army,  who, 
from  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  were  alloniflied  at  fo  fudden 
s  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  521—548.   Plut.  in  NIc,  p.  5^8.    Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  14;— 161. 
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a  change,  the  caufes  of  xvhich  they  did  not  know,  and  there- 
fore dreaded  the  confequences  of  it.  They  then  confulted  the 
foothfayers :  and  who  being  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
reafons  of  this  phaenomenon,  only  augmented  the  conftern- 
ation.  It  was  the  cuftom,  after  fuch  accidents  had  happened, 
to  fufpend  their  enterprife  but  for  three  days.  The  footh- 
fayers pronounced,  that  he  mufl;  not  fet  fail  till  three  times 
nine  days  were  pall;  thefe  are  Thucydidea's  words,  which  doubt- 
lefs  was  a  niyfterious  number  in  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
!Nicias,  fcrupulous  to  a  fault,  and  full  ofamidakcn  veneration 
for  thefe  blind  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  declared 
that  he  would  wait  a  whole  revolution  of  the  moon,  and  not 
return  till  the  fame  day  of  the  next  month  ;  as  if  he  had  not 
fecn  the  planet  very  clearly,  the  in  (taut  it  had  emerged  from 
that  part  which  was  darkened  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth's 
body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news  of  the  intend- 
ed departure  of  the  Athenians  being  foon  fpread  over  the  ci- 
ty, a  refolutinn  was  taken  to  attack  the  befiegers  both  by  fea 
and  land.  The  Syracufans  began  the  firft  day  by  attacking 
the  intrenchmenis,  and  gained  a  (light  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  On  the  morrow  they  made  a  fecond  attack ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  failed  with  feventy  fix  gallics,  againll  eighty- 
fix  of  the  Athenians.  Eurymedon,  who  comm.andcd  the  right 
of  the  Athenian  fleet,  having  fpread  along  the  ftiore  to  fur- 
round  them,  this  movement  proved  fatal  to  him:  For,  as  he 
was  detached  from  the  body  of  the  fleet,  the  Syracufans,  after 
forcing  the  main  battle,  which  was  in  the  centre,  attacked  him  j 
drove  him  vigoroufly  into  the  gulf  called  Dafcon,  and  there 
defeated  him  entirely.  Eurymedon  loft  his  life  in  the  engage- 
ment. They  afterwards  gave  chafe  to  the  reft  of  the  gallies, 
and  run  them  againft  the  Ihore.  Gylippus,  who  commanded 
the  land-army,  feeing  the  Athenian  gallies  viere  forced  aground, 
and  not  able  to  return  into  their  ftaccado,  landed  with  part  of 
his  troops,  in  order  to  charge  the  foldiers,  in  cafe  they  ftiould 
be  forced  to  run  afliore  ;  and  to  give  his  friends  the  more  room 
to  tow  fuch  gallies  as  they  fliould  have  taken.     However,  be 
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was  repulfed  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  pofled  on  that  fide  5 
and  obliged  by  the  Athenians,  who  flew  to  fullain  them,  to 
tetire  with  fome  lofs  as  far  as*  the  moor  called  Lyiimelia, 
which  lay  near  it.  The  latter  favcd  moft  of  their  fhips,  eigh- 
teen excepted,  which  were  taken  by  the  Syracufans,  and  their 
crews  cut  to  pieces  b}'  them.  After  this,  refolving  to  burn  the 
reft,  they  filled  an  old  veflel  with  combuflible  materials  ;  and 
having  fet  fire  to  it,  they  drove  it  by  the  Iielp  of  the  wind  a- 
gainft  the  Athenians,  who  neverthelefs  extinguifhed  the  fire, 
and  drove  ofF  that  fhip. 

Each  fide  ereded  trophies ;  the  Syracufans  for  the  defeat 
of  Eurymedon,  and  the  advantage  they  had  gained  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and  the  Athenians,  for  their  having  drove  part  of  the 
enemy  into  the  moor,  and  put  the  other  part  to  flight.  But 
the  minds  of  the  two  nations  were  very  dilFerently  difpofed. 
The  Syracufans,  vA\o  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation  at  the  arrival  of  Demoflhenes  with  his  fleet,  feeing 
themfelves  victorious  in  a  naval  engagement,  refumed  frefli 
hope,  and  aflfured  themfelves  of  a  complete  vi6lory  over  their 
enemies.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  fruftrated  of  their 
only  refource,  and  overcome  by  fea  fo  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pedations,  entirely  loft  courage,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
retiring. 

The  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  refource  and  prevent 
their  efcaping,  fhut  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour,  which 
was  about  five  hundred  paces  wide,  with  gallies  placed  crofs- 
wife,  and  other  veflels  fixed  with  anchors  and  iron  chains;  and 
at  the  fame  time  made  the  requilite  preparations  for  the  battle, 
in  cafe  they  fhould  have  courage  to  engage  again.  When  the 
Athenians  faw  themfelves  thus  hemmed  in,  the  generals  and 
principal  officers  affembled,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  pre- 
fent  Hate  of  affairs.  They  were  in  abfolute  want  ofprovifions, 
which  was  owing  to  their  having  forbid  the  people  of  Catana 
to  bring  any,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  their  being 
able  to  retire  ;  and  they  could  not  procure  any  from  other 
places,  unlefs  they  were  mafters  of  the  fea.  This  made  them 
refolve  to  venture  a  fea-fight.     In  this  view,  they  were  deter- 
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mined  to  leave  their  old  camp,  and  their  walls,  which  extended 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules  ;  and  to  entrench  themfelves  on  the 
fliore,  near  their  fliips,  in  the  Imallefl  compafs  poffible.  Their 
defign  was,  to  leave  fome  forces  in  that  place  to  guard  their 
baggage  and  the  fick  ;  and  to  fight  with  the  reft  on  board  all 
the  iliips  thej  fhould  have  faved.  They  intended  to  retire  into 
Catana,  in  cafe  thej  fhould  be  viftorious  ;  otherwife,  to  fet  fire 
to  their  fiiips,  and  to  march  by  land  to  the  neareft  city  belong- 
ing to  their  allies. 

This  refolution  being  taken,  Nicias  immediately  filled  an 
jiundred  and  ten  gallies,  the  others  having  loft  their  oars,  with 
the  flower  of  his  infantry  ;  and  drew  up  the  reft  of  the  forces, 
particularly  tlie  bowmen,  in  order  of  battle  on  the  fhore.  As 
the  Athenians  dreaded  very  much  the  beaks  of  the  Syracufan 
gallies,  Nicias  had  provided  harping-irons  to  grapple  them,  in 
order  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  immediately 
to  clofe  fight  as  on  fliore.  But  the  enemy  perceiving-  this, 
covered  the  prows  and  upper  part  of  their  gallies  with  leather, 
to  prevent  their  being  fo  eafily  laid  hold  of.  The  commanders 
en  both  fides  had  employed  all  their  rhetoric  to  animate  their 
men  ;  and  none  could  ever  have  been  pi"ompted  from  ftronger 
motives  ;  for  the  battle  which  was  going  to  be  fought,  was  to 
determine,  not  only  their  lives  and  liberties,  but  alfo  the  fate 
of  their  country. 

The  battle  was  very  obftinate  and  bloody.  The  Athenians 
being  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  eafily  took  thofe  ftiips 
which  defended  the  entrance  of  it ;  but,  when  they  attempted 
to  break  the  chain  of  the  reft,  to  widen  the  paftage,  the  enemy 
came  up  from  all  quarters.  As  near  two  hundred  gallies  came 
ruftiing  on  each  fide,  in  a  narrow  place,  there  muft  neceftarily 
be  a  very  great  confuuon;  and  the  veflels  could  not  eafily  ad- 
vance forward,  or  retire,  nor  turn  about  to  renew  the  attack. 
The  beaks  of  the  gallies,  for  this  reafon,  did  very  little  exe- 
cution ;  but  there  were  very  furious  and  frequent  difcharges. 
The  Athenians  were  overwhelmed  with  a  fliower  of  ftones, 
which  always  did  execution  from  what  place  foever  they  were 
thrown ;  whereas  they  defended   themfelves  only  by  fliooting 
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darts  and  arrows,  which,  by  the  motion  of  the  Iliips,  from  the 
agitation  of  the  Tea,  did  not  carry  true,  and  by  that  means  the 
greateft  part  of  them  did  little  ex..cution.  Ariilon  the  pilot 
liad  given  the  Syracufans  tliis  counfel.  Thefe  difcharges  being 
over,  tlie  foldiers,  heavily  armed,  attem.pted  to  enter  the  ene- 
my's Ihips,  in  order  to  fight  hand  to  hand  :  And  it  often  hap- 
pened, that  whilft  they  w-ere  climbing  up  one  fide,  their  own 
ihips  were  entered  oa  the  other  j  and  two  or  three  fliips  would 
be  grappled  to  one,  which  occafioned  a  great  perplexity  and. 
confufion.  Further,  the  noife  of  the  fliips  that  daihcd  one 
agamft  the  other,  the  different  cries  of  the  viftors  and  van- 
{[uilhed,  prevented  the  orders  of  the  officers  from  being  heard. 
The  Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  paflage,  whatever  might  be 
the  confequence,  to  fecure  their  return  into  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  this  the  enemy  employed  their  utmoft  efforts  to 
prevent,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  a  more  complete  and 
more  glorious  victory.  The  tv/o  land  armies,  ■which  were 
drawn  up  on  the  highell  part  of  the  ihore,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  who  were  there,  ran  to  the  walls  ;  whilll  the  reffj 
kneeling  in  the  temples,  were  imploring  heaven  to  give  fuc- 
cefs  to  their  citizens  ;  all  thefe  faw  clearly,  becaufe  of  their 
little  didance  from  the  fleets,  every  thing  that  palled  j  and 
contemplated  the  battle  as  from  an  ampliitheatre,  but  not 
without  great  anxiety  and  terror.  Attentive  to,  and  fliudder- 
ing  at  every  movement,  and  the  feveral  changes  which  hap- 
pened, they  dlfcovercd  the  concern  they  had  in  the  battle^ 
their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  grief,  their  joy,  by  different  cries 
and  different  geftures  ;  ilrctching  out  their  hands,  fometimes 
towards  the  combatants  to  animate  them,  and  at  otiier  time=5 
towards  heaven,  to  implore  the  fuccour  and  protection  of  the 
gods.  At  laft,  the  Athenian  fleet,  after  fullaining  a  long  bat- 
tle and  a  vigorous  refillance,  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven 
againfl  the  Ihore.  The  Syracufans,  who  were  fpedtators  o£ 
this  victory,  conveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by  an  univerfal  fliout, 
the  news  of  this  victory.  The  vi6lors,  now  mafters  of  the 
fea,  and  failing  with  a  favourable  Vv'ind  towards  Syracufe,  eretH:- 
cd  a  trophy ;  whilft  the  Athenians,  who  were  quite  dejedlei 
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and  overpowered,  did  not  fo  much  as  reqixeft  that  their  dead 
foldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to  pay  the  laft 
fad  duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to  choofe  ; 
either  to  attempt  the  pal'Hige  a  fecond  time,  for  which  thej 
had  fliips  and  foldiers  fufficient,  or  to  abandon  their  fleet  to 
the  enemj,  and  retire  bj  land.  Deraofthenes  propofed  the 
former  ;  but  the  failors,  in  the  deepeft  affliftion,  refufed  to 
obey,  fully  perfuaded  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to 
fuftain  a  fecond  engagement.  The  fecond  method  was  there- 
fore refolved  upon,  and  accordingly  they  prepai-ed  to  fet  out 
in  the  night,  to  conceal  the  march  of  their  army  from  the 
enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  fufpeded  their  delign,  was  very  fen- 
fible  that  it  was  of  the  utmoft  im.portance  not  to  fuffer  fo  great 
a  body  of  forces  to  efcape  ;  fince  they  otherwife  might  fortify 
themfelves  in  forae   corner  of  the  iiland,  and  renew  the  war. 
The  Syracufans  were  at  that  time  in  the  midll   of  their  feftl- 
vlty  and  rejoicings ;  and   meditating   nothing  but  how  they 
might  beil:  divert  themfelves,  after  the  toils  they  had  fuftain- 
ed  in  fight.     They  were  then  folemnizing  the  feflival  of  Her- 
cules.    To   defire   the   Syracufans   to  take  up  arms  again,  in 
order  to  purfue  the  enemy  ;  and  to  attempt  to  draw  them  from 
their  diverfions  either  by  force  or  perfuafion,  would  have  been 
to  no  purpofe ;  for  which  reaibn  another  expedient  was  em- 
ployed.    Hermocrates  fent  out  a  few  horfemen,  who  were  to 
pafs  for   friends   of  the  Athenians,  and   ordered  them  to  cry 
aloud  :  *'  Tell  Nicias  not  to  retire  till  day-liglit ;  for  the  Sy-j 
"  racufans  lie  in    ambufh  for  him,  and   have   feized   on  the] 
*'  palTes."    This  fall'e  advice  flopt  Nicias  at  once  ;  and  he  didi 
not  even  fet  out  the  next  day,  in  order  that  the  foldiers  mightj 
have  more  time  to  prepare  for  their  departure  ;  and  carry  of 
whatever  might  be  necelfary  for  their  fubfiftencc,  and  abandon! 
the  reft. 

The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  feizing  the  avenues.    Thej 
next  morning  early,  they  poffelTed  themfelves  of  the  moft  dif- 
ficult paffes,  fortified  thofe  places  where  the  rivers  were  ford* 
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able,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  fpread  detachments  of  horfe 
up  and  down  the  plain ;  fo  that  there  was  not  one  place 
through  which  the  Athenians  could  pafs  without  fighting. 
They  fet  out  upon  their  march  the  third  day  after  the  battle, 
with  defign  to  retire  to  Catana.  The  whole  army  was  in  an 
inexpreffible  confternation,  to  fee  fuch  great  numbers  of  men, 
cither  dead  or  dying,  fome  of  whom  were  left  expofed  to  wild 
beads,  and  the  reft  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy.  Thofe  who 
were  lick  and  wounded  conjured  them  with  tears,  to  take  them 
along  with  the  army,  and  held  by  their  clothes  when  they  were 
going  ;  or  elfe,  dragging  themfelves  after  them,  followed  them 
as  far  as  their  ftrength  would  permit  \  and,  when  this  lailed, 
they  had  recourfe  to  tears,  fighs,  imprecations  ;  and  fending 
up  towards  heaven  plaintive  and  dying  groans,  they  called  up- 
on the  gods  as  well  as  men  to  avenge  their  cruelty,  whillt  every 
place  echoed  with  lamentations. 

The  whole  army  was  in  as  deplorable  a  condition.  All  men 
were  feized  with  the  deepeft  melancholy.  They  were  inward- 
ly tortured  with  rage  and  angulfh,  when  they  reprefented  to 
themfelves  the  greatnefs  from  which  they  were  fallen,  the  ex- 
treme mifery  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  the  ftill  great- 
er evils  from  which  they  forefaw  it  would  be  impoflible  for 
them  to  efcape.  They^couM  not  bear  the  comparifon  for  ever 
prefcnt  in  their  thoughts,  of  the  triumphant  ftatc  in  which 
they  had  left  Athens,  in  the  midft  of  the  good  wilhes  and  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  ;  with  the  ignominy  of  their  retreat, 
aggravated  by  the  cries  and  imprecations  of  their  relations  and 
fellow  citizens. 

But  the  moft  melancholy  part  of  the  fpe£lacle,  and  that 
which  mofl  deferved  compaflion,  was  Nicias.  Dejetled  and 
worn  out  by  a  tedious  illnefs  j  deprived  of  the  moft  necefl'ary 
things,  at  a  time  when  his  age  and  infirmities  required  them 
moft  \  pierced,  not  only  with  his  private  grief,  but  with  that 
of  otl.ers,  all  which  preyed  upon  his  heart;  this  great  man, 
fuperior  to  all  his  evils,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  might 
beft  comfort  his  foldiers,  and  revive  their  courage.  He  raa 
up  and  down  in  all  places,  crying   aloud,  that  matters   v/eie 
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not  yet  defperate,  and  that  other  armies  had  efcaped  from 
greater  dangers  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  accufe  themfelves,  or 
grieve  too  immoderately,  for  misfortunes  which  they  had  not 
occafioned  ;  that  if  they  had  otfended  fome  god,  his  vengeance 
muft  be  fatiated  by  this  time  ;  that  fortune,  after  having  fo 
long  favoured  the  enemy,  would  at  lalt  be  tired  of  perfecutin^ 
them  ;  that  their  bravery  and  their  numbers  made  them  Hill 
formidable,  being  ftill  near  forty  thouf-ind  llrong  ;  that  no  ci- 
ty in  Sicily  would  be  able  to  withftand  them,  nor  prevent  their 
fettling  wherever  they  might  think  proper ;  that  they  had  no 
more  to  do  but  to  take  care  feverally  of  themfelves,  and  march 
in  good  order  ;  that  by  a  prudent  and  courageous  retreat,  which 
was  now  become  their  only  refource,  they  would  not  only  fave 
themfelves,  but  alfo  their  country,  and  enable  it  to  recover  its 
former  grandeur. 

The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a  phalanx  ;  the  firfl  being  cominanded  by  Nicias,  and  the 
fecond  by  Demofthenes,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  Being 
come  to  the  river  Anapis,  they  forced  the  patfage,  and  after, 
wards  were  charged  by  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  well  as  arch- 
ers,  who  difcharged  perpetually  upon  them.  They  were  an- 
noyed in  this  manner  during  feveral  days  march  ;  every  one 
of  the  paffes  being  guarded,  and  the  Athenians  being  obliged 
to  difpute  every  inch  of  their  way.  The  enemy  did  not  care 
to  hazard  a  battle  againfl  an  army,  which  defpair  alone  might 
render  invincible  ;  and,  the  inftant  the  Athenians  prefented 
the  Sj^racufans  battle,  the  latter  retired  ;  but  whenever  the 
former  would  proceed  in  their  march,  they  advanced  and 
chara-ed  them  in  their  retreat. 

Demofthenes  and  Nicias,  feeing  the  miferable  condition  to 
v^'hich  the  troops  were  reduced,  being  in  extreme  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  great  numbers  of  them  wounded,  judged  it  ad- 
vifable  to  retire  towards  the  fea,  by  a  quite  contrary  way  from 
that  in  which  they  then  marched,  and  to  make  diredlly  for 
Camarina  and  Gela,  inftead  of  proceeding  to  Catana  as  they 
firft  intended.  They  fet  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting  a  great 
jiViniber  of  fires".  ■  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  confufion  and 
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diforder,  as  generally  happens  to  great  armies  in  the  gloomy 
horrors  of  the  night,  efpecially  wlien  the  enemy  is  not  far  off. 
However,  tlie  van-guard,  commanded  by  Nicias,  came  forward 
ia  good  order  ;  but  above  half  the  rear-guard,  with  Demof- 
thenes  at  their,  head,  quitted  from  the  main  body,  and  loll 
their  way.  On  the  next  day  the  Syracufans,  wiio,  on  the  re- 
port of  their  retreat,  had  marched  witli  the  utmoll  diligence, 
came  up  with  him  about  noon  ;  and  having  furrounded  him 
witli  their  horfe,  they  drove  him  into  a  narrow  place  inclof- 
ed  with  a  wall,  where  his  foldiers  fought  like  lions.  Perceiv- 
ing, at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  that  they  were  opprelTed  with  tiie 
fatigue,  and  covered  with  wounds,  they  gave  the  iflanders  leave 
to  retire,  which  fome  of  them  accepted  ;  and  afterwards  fpared 
the  lives  of  the  relt,  who  furrendered  at  dilcretion  with  De- 
mollhenes,  after  having  ftipulated,  that  they  Ihould  not  l.x-put 
to  death,  nor  fentenced  to  perpetual  imprifcnment.  About  fix 
thoufaiid  foldiers  furrendered  on  thefe  conditions. 

Nicias  arrived  the  fame  evening  at  the  river  Krineus,  and 
pafling  it,  encamped  on  a  mountain,  where  the  enemy  came 
up  with  him  the  next  day,  and  fummoned  him  to  furrender  at 
difcretion,  as  Demollhenes  had  done.  Nicias  could  not  pcr- 
fuade  himfclf  at  tirft,  that  what  they  told  him  concerning  that 
general  was  true,  and  therefore  defircd  leave  to  fend  fome 
horfe  for  information.  Upon  their  returning  with  the  news 
that  Demollhenes  had  really  furrendered  in  that  manner,  Ni- 
cias offered  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  war,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  with  his  for- 
ces, and  to  give  as  many  Athenians  for  hollages  as  they  ihould 
be  obliged  to  pay  talents.  Bat  the  enemy  rejefted  this  pro- 
pofal  with  difdain  and  infolence,  and  renewed  the  attacic.  Ni- 
cias, though  in  abfolute  want  of  all  things,  however  fuilained 
the  charge  the  whole  night,  and  marched  towards  the  river 
Afinarus.  When  they  were  got  to  the  banks  of  it,  the  Syi'a- 
cufans  advancing  up  to  them,  threw  moll  of  them  into,  the 
Itream  j  the  rell  having  already  plunged  voluntarily  into  it  to 
quench  their  thirll.  Here  the  grcatelt  and  moll  bloody  lia^ 
voc  was  made,  the  poor  wretches  being  butchered  without  the 
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leaft  pity  as  they  were  drinking.  Nicias,  finding  all  loll,  and 
unable  to  bear  this  difmal  fpe<ftacle,  furrendered  at  difcretion  ; 
upon  condition  that  Gylippus  fhould  difcontinue  the  fight,  and 
fpare  the  reft  of  his  army.  A  great  number  were  killed,  and 
more  taken  prif.-)ners,  fo  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them. 
^  The  Athenians  feemed  to  have  been  difpleafed  v/iLh  their  ge- 
neral, for  farrendering  in  this  manner  at  difcretion ;  and,  for 
this  reafon,  his  name,  was  omitted  in  a  public  monument,  on 
which  were  engraved  che  names  of  thofe  commanders  who 'had 
loil  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country. 

The  victors  adorned  with  the  arms  taken  from  the  prlfon- 
,  ers  the  fineft  and  largeft  trees  they  could  find  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  and  make  a  kind  of  trophies  of  thofe  trees  ;  when 
crowning  themfelves  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  dreiung  their 
horfes  in  the  richeft  caparifons,  and  croppipg  thofe  of  their 
enemies,  they  entered  triumphantly  into  Syracufe,  after  hav- 
ing happily  terminated  the  moll  confiderable  war  in  which 
they  had  ever  been  engaged  with  the  Greeks  ;  and  won,  by 
their  flrength  and  valour,  a  moil  fignal  and  molt  complete 
vidory.  The  next  day  a  council  was  held-  to  deliberate  on 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prifoners.  Diodes,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  greatefl  authority  among  the  people,  propofcd, 
That  all  the  Atlienians  who  were  born  of  free  parents,  and  all 
fuch  Sicilians  as  had  joined  with  theiu,  fhould  be  imprifoned, 
and  only  two  meafures  of  flour,  and  one  of  water,  given  them 
daily  ;  that  the  flaves  and  all  the  allies  fliould  be  publicly  fold  \ 
and  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  lliould  be  firfl  fcourged 
with  rods,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

"  This  lail  article  was  exceedingly  difliked  by  all  wife  and 
companionate  Syracufans.  Hermocrates,  who  was  very  fa- 
mous for  his  probity  and  juftice,  attempted  to  make  feme  re- 
monilrances  to  the  people,  but  they  would  not  hear  him;  and 
the  ihouts  which  echoed  on  all  fides,  prevented  him  from  con- 
tinuing his  fpeech.  At  that  inftant  *  -an  ancient  man,  vener- 
able for  his  great  age  and  gravity,  who,    in  this  war,  had  lofl 
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two  fons,  the  only  heirs  to  his  name  and  eftate,  made  his  fer- 
vants  carry  him  to  the  tribunal  for  harangues  ;  and  the  inftant 
he  appeared,   a  profound  filence  was  made.     "  You  here  be- 
"  hold,"  fays  he,  **  an  unfortunate  father,  who  has  felt  more 
"  than   any   other  Syracufan,   the  fatal  efFeds  of  this  war  by 
*'  the  death  of  two  fons,  who  formed  all  the  confolation,   and 
♦'  were   the  only  fupports  of   my  old  age.     I  cannot  indeed 
♦'  forbear  admiring  their  courage   and  felicity,  in  facrificing, 
"  to  their  country's  welfare,   a  life  of  which  they  would  one 
*'  day  have  been  deprived  by  the  common  courfe  of  nature  ; 
*'  But   then  I  cannot  but  be  ftrongly  affeded  with  the  cruel 
♦'  wound   which  their  death  has  made  in  my  heart ;  nor  for- 
•'  bear  hating  and  deteftingthe  Athenians,  the  authors  of  this 
**  unhappy  war,  as  the  murderers  of  my  children.  But,  how- 
*'  ever,   T   cannot  conceal  one  circumftance,  which  is,  that  I 
«*  am  Icfs  fenfible  to  my  private  affli<5llon,  than  to  the  honour 
"  of   my  country  :  And  I  fee  it  expofed  to  eternal  infamy,  by 
*'  the  barbarous  advice  which  is  now  given  you.     The  Athe- 
*'  nlans   indeed  merit  the  worfl  treatment,   and  every  kind  of 
"  puniihment  that  could  be  inflifled  on  tiiem,   for  fo  unjullly 
"  declaring  war  againft  us  ;  but  have  not  the  gods,   the  jull 
*'  avengers   of  crimes,    punilhed  them  and  revenged  us  fuffi- 
"  cienlly  ?    When  their  generals    laid  down  their  arms,  and 
*'  furrendered,  did   they  not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of  having 
*'  their  lives  fpared  ?  And,  if  we  put  them  to  death,  will  it  be  pof- 
*'  fible  for  us  to  avoid  the  juft  reproach  of  our  having  violated 
*'  the   law  of  nations,    and  diflionoured  our  viftory  by  an  un- 
*'  heard-of  cruelty  ?   How  I   Will  you  fufFer  your  glory  to  be 
'*  thus   fuUied    in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  j  and  have  it 
"  faid,   that    a    nation,  who  firfl  dedicated  a  temple  in  their 
"  city  to  clemency,  had  not  found  any  in  your's  ?  Surely  vic- 
"  tories  and  triumphs  do  not  give   immortal  glory  to  a  city  j 
*'  bat  the  exercifing  mercy  towards  a  vanquifhed  enemy,    the 
"  uling  moderation  in  the  greatefl  profperity,  and   fearing  to 
''  offend   the    gods    by  a   haughty   and  infolent  pride.     You 
*'  doubtlefs  have  not  forgot  that  this  Nicias,  whofe  fate  you 
•'  are  going  to  pronounce,  was  the  v^ry  man  who  pleaded 
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"  your  caufe  in  the  alTembly  of  the  Athenians ;  and  employed 
*'  all  his  credit,  and  the  whole  power  of  his  eloquence,  to 
*'  diffuade  his  country  from  embarking  in  this  war.  Should 
*'  you  therefore  pronounce  fentence  of  death  on  this  worthy 
*'  general,  would  it  be  a  juft  reward  for  the  zeal  he  fliewed 
*'  for  your  interell  ?  With  regard  to  rayfelf,  death  would  be 
*'  lefs  grievous  to  me,  than  the  fight  of  fo  horrid  an  iujuftice, 
*'  committed  by  my  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens-" 

The  people  feeiTied  moved  to  compaflion  at  this  fpeech, 
cfpecialiy  as,  when  this  venerable  old  man  firil  afcended,  they 
cxpe£led  to  hear  him  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  on  thofe  who 
had  brought  all  his  calamities  upon  him,  inftead  of  fuing  for 
their  pardon.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  having  ex- 
patiated, with  vehemence,  on  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which 
their  republic  had  exercifed  on  feveral cities  belonging  to  their 
enemies,  and  even  to  their  ancient  allies  ;  the  inveteracy  which 
their  commanders  had  fhewn  againft  Syracufe,  and  the  evils 
they  would  have  made  it  fufFer  had  they  been  viftorious  ;  the 
afSitlions  and  groans  of  infinite  numbers  of  Syracufans,  who 
bewailed  the  death  of  their  children  and  near  relations,  whofe 
manes  could  be  appeafed  no  other  way  than  by  the  blood  of 
their  murderers  :  On  thefe  reprefentations,  the  people  return- 
ed to  their  fanguinary  refolution,  and  followed  Diocles's  ad- 
vice in  every  refpeft.  Gylippus  ufed  his  utmoil  endeavours, 
but  in  vain,  to  have  Nicias  and  Demofthenes  given  up  to  him, 
eipecially  as  he  had  taken  them,  in  order  for  him  to  carry 
them  to  Lacedaemon.  But  his  demand  was  rejected  with  a 
haughty  fcorn,  and  the  two  generals  were  put  to  death. 

All  wife  and  compaffionate  men  could  not  forbear  fhedding 
tears,  for  the  tragical  fate  of  two  fuch  illuftrious  perfonages  ; 
and  particularly  for  Nicias,  who,  of  all  men  of  his  time,  feem- 
ed  leaft  to  merit  fo  ignominious  and  untimely  an  end.  When 
people  recolle£led  the  fpeeches  and  remonflrances  he  had 
made  to  prevent  this  war  j  and,  on  the  other  fide,  when 
they  confidered  how  high  a  regard  he  had  always  retained  for 
things  relating  to  religion  ;  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
tempted  to  exclaim  againft  providence,  in  feeing  that  a  man, 
who    had    ever    fhewn  the  highell  reverence  for  the  gods. 
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and  had  always  exerted  himfelf  to  the  uttnoft  for  their  ho- 
nour and  worfhip,  fliould  be  fo  ill  rewarded  by  them,  and 
meet  with  no  bettei*  fate  than  the  mofl  abandoned  wretches. 
But  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  the  calamities  of  good  men  Ihould 
infpire  the  heathens  with  fuch  thouglits,  and  make  them  mur* 
mur  and  defpond  ;  fince  they  did  not  know  the  holinefs  of 
the  Divine  Being,  nor  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 

The  prifoners  were  fliut  up  in  the  mines,  "  prifons  of  Sy- 
racufe,"  where,  crowded  one  upon  the  other,  they  iuftered 
incredible  torments  for  eight  months.  Here  they  were  for 
ever  expofsd  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ;  fcorched,  in 
the  dav-time,  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun,  or  frozen,  in 
the  nigh*":  bv  the  coids  of  autumn  ;  poifoned  by  the  flench  of 
their  o.v.i  excrements,  by  the  carcafes  of  thcfe  who  died  of 
their  wounds  and  of  ficknefs  ;  in  fine,  worn  out  by  hunger 
and  thirll,  for  their  daily  allowance  to  each  was  but  a  fmall 
mtafure  of  water,  and  two  of  meal.  Thofe  v/ho  were  taken 
out  of  this  place  two  months  after,  in  order  to  be  fold  as 
flaves,  many  of  whom  were  citizens  who  had  concealed  their 
condition,  found  a  lefs  rigorous  fate.  Their  wifdom,  their 
patience,  and  a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modelly,  were  of 
great  advantage  to  them  ;  for  they  were  foon  reftored  to  their 
libert}-,  or  met  with  the  kindeil  and  moft  generous  treatment 
from  their  mailers.  Several  of  them  even  owed  the  good 
ufage  they  met  with  to  Euripides,  the  flneft  fcenes  of  whofe 
tragedies  they  repeated  to  the  Sicilians,  who  wtrc  extremely 
fond  of  them  ;  fo  that  when  they  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
try, they  went  and  fainted  that  poet  as  their  deliverer ;  and 
informed  him  of  the  admirable  efFe£ls  wi-ought  in  their  favour, 
by  his  verfes. 

*  The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,  the  ciri- 
zens  would  not  believe  it  at  firfl  j  and  were  fo  far  from  giving 
credit  to  it,  that  they  fentenced  that  man  to  death  who  had 
firft  publiihed  it.  But  when  it  was  confirmed,  all  the  Athe- 
nians were  feized  with  the  utmoft  confternation  ;  and  as  if 
themfelves  had  not  decreed  the  war,  they  vented  their  rage 
3f  Thucyd.  1.  vJii.  p.  JJI— ;53-     Plut.  dc  Garrulit.  p.  5019. 
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and  refenttnent  againft  the  orators  who  had  promoted  the  en- 
terprife,  as  well  as  againft  the  foothfayers,  who,  by  their  ora- 
cles or  fuppofed  prodigies,  had  flattered  them  with  the  hopes 
of  fuccefs.  They  had  never  been  reduced  to  fo  deplorable  a 
condition  as  now  j  having  neither  horfe,  foot,  money,  gallies, 
nor  mariners  ;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deeped  defpair, 
expefting  every  moment  that  the  enemy,  elate  with  fo  great  a 
vi£lory,  and  ftrengthened  by  the  revolt  of  the  allies,  would 
come  and  invade  Athens,  both  by  fea  and  land,  with  all  the 
forces  of  Peloponnefus.  Cicero  had  reafon  to  obfcrv<^*, 
fpeaking  of  the  battles  in  the  harbour  of  Syracufe,  that  it  was 
there  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as  their  gallies,  were  ruin- 
ed and  funk  ;  and  that,  in  this  harbour,  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  Athenians  were  miferably  lliipwrecked. 

The  Athenians  however  did  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
•wholly  dejected,  but  refumed  courage.  They  now  refolved 
to  raife  money  on  all  fides,  and  to  import  timber  for  building 
of  ftiips,  in  order  to  awe  the  allies,  and  particularly  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifland  of  Euboea.  They  retrenched  all  fuper- 
fluous  expences,  and  eilablifhed  a  new  council  of  ancient  men, 
■who  were  to  weigh  and  examine  all  affairs  before  they  fliould 
be  propofed  to  the  people.  In  fine,  they  omitted  nothing 
which  might  be  of  fervice  in  the  prefent  conjuncture;  the 
alarm  in  which  they  were  in,  and  their  common  danger,  oblig- 
ing every  individual  to  be  attentive  to  the  neceffities  of  the 
flate,  and  docile  to  all  advice  that  might  promote  its  interefts. 

The  defeat  of  the  army  under  Nicias  was  followed  by  the 
taking  of  Athens,  of  which  the  ancient  form  of  governmen; 
was  entirely  changed  by  Lyfander. 

CHAPTER   IL 

This  chapter  is  the  fequel  of  the  preceding  book,  and  con- 
tains the  eight  laft  years  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  during  as 
many  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus. 

*  Hie  primimi  opes  illiuscivltatis  viAae,  comminutae,  depreflacque  funt:  in  hoc, 
portu  Athenienfium  nebilitatis,  imperii,  gloriae  naufragium  fddum  exiftimatur, 
Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  97. 
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SECTION  I. 

CONSE^ENCES  of  the  DEFEAT  of  the  ATHENIANS  in  SlCILT, 

J.  HE  *  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracufe  gave  occafion 
for  great  movements  throughout  all  Greece.  The  people,  who 
had  not  yet  joined  .either  fide,  and  waited  to  be  determined 
by  the  event,  refolved  to  declare  agalnft  them.  The  allies  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  believed,  that  the  time  was  come  to  de- 
liver them  forever  from  theexpences  of  a  war,  which  lay  very 
heavy  upon  them,  by  the  fpeedy  and  final  ruin  of  Athens. 
Thofe  of  Athens,  who  followed  them  only  out  of  conftraint, 
feeing  no  appearance  of  any  future  refource  for  that  republic, 
after  the  dreadful  blow  it  had  received,  thought  it  beft  to  take 
the  advantage  of  fo  favourable  a  conjuncture,  for  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  dependence,  and  refuming  their  liberty.  Difpofi* 
tions  of  this  kind  infpiredthe  Lacedaemonians  with  great  views, 
which  were  fupported  by  the  hopes  they  had  conceived,  that 
their  Sicilian  allies,  would  join  them  in  the  fpring  with  a  na- 
val army,  augmented  by  the  ruins  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

*•  In  effed,  the  people  of  Euboea,  Chio,  and  Lefbos,  with 
feveral  others,  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  to  underltand,  that 
they  were  ready  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Athenians,  if  they 
would  take  them  under  their  proteftion.  At  the  fame  time 
came  deputies  from  TilTaphernes  and  Pharnabafus.  The  firft 
was  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  other  of  the  Hellefpont. 
Thofe  viceroys  of  Darius  wanted  neither  application  nor  zeal 
for  the  intereft  of  their  mailer.  Tiflaphernes,  promifing  the 
Lacedaemonians  all  the  neceflary  expences  for  their  troops, 
preffed  them  to  arm  directly,  and  to  join  him  ;  becaufe  the 
Athenian  fleet  prevented  him  from  levying  the  ufual  contri- 
butions in  his  province  ;  and  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
remit  thofe  of  preceding  years  to  the  king.  He  hoped  be- 
fides  with  that  powerful  aid  to  get  into  his  hands  with  more 
eafe  a  certain  nobleman,  who  had  revolted,   and  whom  he 
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had  the  king's  orders  to  fend  to  him  dead  or  alive.  This  was 
Amcrges  the  baftard  of  PilTuthna.  Pharnabafus  at  the  fame 
time  demanded  fliips  to  reduce  the  citiss  of  the  Hellefpont 
from  their  fubje£tion  to  the  Athenians  ;  who  alfo  prevented 
him  from  levying  the  tributes  of  his  government. 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  pro;ier  to  begin  by  fatisfy- 
ing  Tiffaphernes  ;  and  the  credit  of  Alcibiades  contributed  very 
much  to  the  taking  that  refolution.  He  embarked  with  Cal- 
cidaeus  for  Chio,  which  took  arms  upon  their  arrival,  and  de- 
clared for  the  Lacedaemonians.  Upon  the  news  of  this  re- 
volt, the  Athenians  refolvcd  to  take  the  *  thoufand  talents 
out  of  the  treafury,  which  had  been  depofited  there  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  after  having  repealed  the  decree  which 
prohibited  it.  Miletus  alio  revolted  foon  after.  TifTaphernes, 
having  joined  his  troops  with  thofe  of  Sparta,  attacked  and 
took  the  city  of  lafus,  in  which  '^  Amorges  had  (hut  himfelf 
up,  who  was  taken  alive  and  fent  into  Perfia.  That  governor 
gave  a  month's  pay  to  the  whole  army,  at  a  drachm  or  ten- 
pence  a-day  to  each  foldier,  obferving  that  he  had  orders  to 
give  them  only  half  that  fum  for  the  future. 

^  Calcidaeus  then  made  a  treaty  with  Tiflaphernes,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  which  one  of  the  principal 
articles  was,  that  all  the  country  which  had  been  fubject  to 
the  king  or  his  predeceflors,  fhould  remain  in  his  hands.  It 
was  renewed  fome  time  after  by  Theramenes,  another  gene- 
ral of  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  fome  fmall  alterations.  But 
when  this  treaty  came  to  be  examined  at  Sparta,  it  was  found, 
that  too  great  conceflions  had  been  made  to  the  king  of  Per- 
lia,  in  giving  up  all  the  places  held  by  himfelf  or  liis  anceflors, 
which  was  to  make  him  mafter  of  the  greatcil  part  of  Greece, 
Theffaly,  Locris,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Boeotia, 
without  mentiouiilg  the  iflands  ;  from  whence  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  appear  rather  to  have  enflaved  Greece,  than  re- 
eilablifhed  its  liberty.  It  was  therefore  neceflary  to  make  far- 
ther alterations  in  it,  with  which  Tiflaphernes  and  the  other 
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governors  made  great  difficulties  to  comply.  A  new  treaty 
was  however  concluded,  as  we  lliall  fee  in  the  fequcl. 

In  the  mean  time,  feveral  cities  of  Ionia  declared  for  Lace- 
daemon,  to  which  Alcibiades  contributed  very  much.  *  Agis, 
who  was  already  his  enemy  in  efFe6l  of  the  injury  he  had 
done  him,  could  not  fufFer  the  glory  he  acquired  :  For  nothino- 
was  done  without  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally faid,  that  the  fuccefs  of  all  enterprifes  was  owing  to 
him.  The  moft  powerful  and  ambitious  of  the  Spartans,  from 
the  fame  fentiments  of  jealoufy,  looked  upon  him  with  an 
evil  eye,  and  at  length  by  their  intrigues  obliged  the  principal 
magiftrates  to  fend  orders  into  Ionia  for  putting  him  to  death. 
Alcibiades,  being  fecretly  apprifed  of  this  order,  did  not  dif- 
continue  his  fervices  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  kept  himfelf 
fo  well  upon  his  guard,  that  he  avoided  all  the  fnares  which 
were  laid  for  him. 

'  For  his  better  fecurity  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  protec- 
tion of  Tiffaphernes,  the  great  king's  governor  at  Sardis,  and 
was  not  long  without  feeing  himfelf  in  the  higheft  degree  of 
credit  and  authority  in  the  court  of  the  Barbarian.  For  the 
Perfian,  wlio  was  full  of  fraud  and  artifice,  a  great  friend  to 
knaves  and  bad  men,  and  fet  no  value  upon  fimplicity  and  in- 
tegrity, infinitely  admired  the  fmooth  addrefs  of  Alcibiades, 
the  eafe  with  which  he  alTumed  all  kind  of  manners  and  clia- 
raflers,  and  his  great  ability  in  the  conduft  of  affairs.  And 
indeed  there  was  no  heart  fo  hard,  or  temper  fo  untraclable, 
as  to  hold  out  againft  the  graces  and  ciiarms  of  his  converfatioa 
and  intimacy.  Even  thofe  who  feared  and  envied  him  moft, 
enchanted  in  a  manner  by  his  affable  air  and  engaging  beha- 
viour, could  not  dilfemble  the  infinite  fatisfaclion  they  felt  in 
feeing  and  converfing  with  him. 

Tidaphcrnes  therefore,  though  otherwife  very  haughty  and 
brutal,  and  who  of  all  the  Perfians  hated  the  Greeks  mofl, 
was  fo  much  taken  with  the  complacency  and  infinuations  of 
Alcibiades,  that  he  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  to  him,  and  flat- 
tered him  more  than  he  was  flattered  by  him  ;  Infomuch  that 
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he  gave  the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  the  fineft  and  moil  delight- 
ful of  his  gardens,  as  well  from  the  abundance  of  its  fountains 
and  canals,  and  the  verdure  of  its  groves,  as  the  furprifing 
beauty  of  its  retreat  and  folitudes,  v.diich  art  and  nature  feemed 
to  vie  in  imbellifhing,  and  wherein  a  more  than  royal  magni- 
ficence was  difplayed. 

Alcibiades,  who  found  there  was  no  longer  any  fafety  for 
him  in  the  party  of  the  Spartans,  and  who  always  apprehend- 
ed the  refentment  of  Agis,  began  to  do  them  ill  offices  with 
Tiflaphernes,  to  prevent  his  aiding  them  with  all  his  forces, 
and  ruining  the  Athenians  entirely.  He  had  n'o  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  Perlian  into  his  views,  which  were  coBformablc 
to  his  mailer's  interells,  and  to  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  him.  For  after  the  famous  treaty  concluded  under  Ci- 
mon,  the  kings  of  Perfla,  not  daring  to  attack  the  Greeks 
with  open  force,  took  other  meafurcs  to  ruin  tkem.  They 
endeavoured  underhand  to  excite  divifions  amongfl  them^  and 
to  foment  troubles  by  confiderable  fums  of  money,  which 
they  found  means  to  convey  fometimes  to  Athens,  and  fome- 
times  to  Spavta.  They  applied  thernfelves  fo  fuccefsfully  to 
keep  up  a  balance  of  power  between  thofe  two  republics,  tliat 
the  one  could  never  entirely  reduce  the  other.  They  granted 
them  only  flight  aids,  that  could  effeft  nothing  decifive,  in 
order  to  undermine  them  infenfibly,  and  exhauft  both  parties 
gradually,   by  weakening  them  upon  one  another. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  condu£l  that  policy  makes  the  ability 
of  minillers  confift  ;  who,  from  the  recefs  of  their  cabinets, 
without  noife  or  emotion,  without  any  great  expences,  or 
fitting  numeroijs  armies  on  foot,  efFecl  the  reduilion  of  the 
dates  whofe  power  gives  them  umbrage,  either  by  Towing  do- 
meftic  divifions  amongfl:  them,  or  by  promoting  the  jealoufv* 
of  their  neighbours,  in  order  to  fet  them  at  variance  with  each 
other. 

We  mufl  confefs,  however,  that  tliis  kind  of  policy  gives  us 
no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  kings  of  Perfia.  To  reduce 
thernfelves,"  powerful  as  they  were,  to  fuch  mean,  obfcure, 
and  indiredl  meafures,  was  to  confefs  their  weaknefs,  and  how 
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unable  they  believed  themfelves  to  attack  their  enemies  with 

open  force,  and  to  reduce  them  by  honourable  means.  Befide?, 

docs  it  confill  with  juftice  to  employ   fuch  methods  in  regard 

to  people,  againft  whom  there  is  no  foundation  of  coniplainr^ 

who  live  in  peace  under  tlie   faith  of  treaties,  and  whofe  lole 

crime  \i  the  apprehenlion   of  their  being  one  day  in  a  condi- 

'  tion  to  do  hurt  ?    And  is  it  lawful  by  fecret  corruptions  to  en- 

j  friare  the  fidelity  of  fubjecls,  and  to  be  the  accomplice  of  their 

;  treafons,  by  putting  arms  into  their  hands  againft  their  native 

country  ? 

What  glory  and  renown  wovild  not  the  kings  of  Perfia  have 
acquired,  if,  content  with  the  vaft  and  rich  dominio^ns  which. 
'  providence  had  given  them,   they  had  applied  their  good  offi- 
ces, power,  and  even  treafares,  to  conciliate  the  neighbouring 
■  people  with  each  other  ;  to  remove  their  jealoufies,  to  prevent 
injuftice  and  oppreffion  ;  and  if,  feared  and  honoured  by  them 
,  all,  they  had  made  themfelves   the   mediators   of  their  difFer- 
I  ences,  the  fecurity  of  their  peace,  and  the  guarantee  of  their 
treaties  ?  Can  any  conquell,  however  great,  be  compared  with 
f'jch   glory  ? 

Tilfapbernes  a£ted  upon  other  principles,  and  had  no  thought 
but  of  preventing  the  Greeks  from  being  in  a  condition  to  at- 
I  tack  the  PerUans,  their  common  enemy.  He  entered  freely 
therefore  into  the  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  declared  himftlf  openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  did 
not  fail  to  aHift  the  Athenians  underhand,  and  by  a  thcufand 
fecret  methods  ;  deferring  the  payment  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fieet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fiiips,  of  which 
he  had  long  kept  them  in  hopes.  He  omitted  no  occafion  of 
giving  Alcibiades  new  marks  of  his  friendlhip  and  efteem, 
which  rendered  that  general  equally  confiderable  to  both  par- 
ties. The  Athenians,  who  had  fadly  experienced  the  elTecta 
of  having  drawn  his  anger  upon  them,  were  not  nov/  to  re- 
pent their  paffing  fentence  of  condemnation  upon  Mm.  Alci- 
biades alfo  on  his  fide,  who  was  extremely  forry  to  fee  the 
Athenians  in  fo  mournful  a  lituation,  began  to  fear  that  the' 
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cltj  of  Athens  being   entirely  ruined,  he  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spartants,  who  mortally  hated  him. 


SECTION  II. 

ylLciBiADEs  returns  to  Athens.     "Tjssaphernls  cojichida 
a  tiew  TjiEA-rr  witlj  the  Lecedaemonians. 

JL  he  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  fo  much  as  Saraos  ', 
where  they  had  all  their  forces.  From  thence  with  their  fleet 
they  reduced  all  the  cities  that  had  abandoned  them  under 
their  obedience,  kept  the  refl  in  their  duty  ^,  and  found  them- 
felves  dill  in  a  condition  to  make  head  againft  their  enem.ies, 
over  whom  they  had  obtained  feveral  advantages.  But  they 
were  afraid  of  Tiilaphernes,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  Phoe- 
nician diips  which  lie  hourly  expected ;  and  rightly  perceived, 
that  if  fo  powerful  a  fleet  fliouldjoin  the  enemy,  there  was  no 
longer  any  fafcty  for  their  city.  Alcibiades,  who  was  well  in- 
formed of  all  that  palled  among  the  Athenians,  fent  fecretly 
to  the  principal  of  them  at  Samos,  to  found  their  fentiments, 
and  to  let  them  know,  that  he  was  not  averfe  to  returning  to 
Athens,  provided  the  adminiftration  of  the  republic  v/ere  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  not  left  to  the 
jiopulace,  v.ho  had  e::pellcd  him.  Some  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers went  from  Samos,  with  defign  to  concert  with  him  the 
proper  meafures  for  the  fuccefs  of  that  undertaking.  He  pro- 
mifed  to  procure  the  Athenians  not  only  the  favour  of  TilTa- 
phernes,  but  of  the  king  himfclf,  upon  condition  they  would 
abolilli  the  democracy  or  popular  government  ;  becaufe  t!ie 
king  would  place  more  confidence  in  the  engagements  of  the 
nobility,  than  upoti  thofe  of  the  inconilant  and  capricious 
multitude. 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  thefe  propofals,  and  con- 
ceived great  hopes  of  difcharging  themfelves  from  part  of  the 
public  impolitions,  becaufe,  being  the  richeft  of  the  people,  the 
burden  lay  heaviefl  upon  them,  and  of  making  their  country 
triumph  after  having  poficfTed  themfelves  of  the  government. 
At  their  return,  they  began  by  bringing  over  fuch  as  were 
f  Thucyd.  I.  viii.  p.  J 79 — j8;.  g  Plut.  in  Alcib,  p.  ;04,  2c6. 
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mod  pi-oper  to  iliare  in  their  defign  :  After  which  they  caufed 
a  report  to  be  Ipread  amongll  the  troops,  that  the  Ling  wari 
inclined  to  declare  in  favour  of  tlie  Athenians,  upon  condition 
that  Alcibiades  were  re-inltated,  and  the  popular  governnienc 
abolilhed.  That  propofal  furprifed  the  foldiers,  and  was  ge- 
nerally rejected  at  tird  ;  but  the  charm  of  gain,  and  the  hope 
of  a  change  to  their  advantage,  foon  foftened  what  was  harlh 
•AX\^  fliocking  in  it,  and  even  made  them  ardently  defire  the 
recall  of  Alcibiades. 

Piirynicus,  one  of  their  generals,  rightly  judging  that  Alci- 
biades affedted  an  oligarcliy  no  more  than  he  did  the  demo- 
cracy, and  that  in  decrying  the  people's  conduct,  he  had  no 
other  view  than  to  acquire  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
nobility  for  his  own  re-eftabliiliment,  had  the  boldnefs  to  op- 
pofe  their  refolutions,  which  were  about  to  take  place.  He 
reprefented,  that  the  change  they  meditated  might  very  pro- 
bably excite  a  civil  war,  to  the  ruin  of  the  flate  ;  that  it  was 
very  unliicely  thattiie  king  of  Perfia  would  prefer  the  alliance 
of  the  Athenians  to  that  of  the  Spartans,  fo  much  more  ad- 
vantageous to  him  ;  that  this  change  would  not  retain  the  al«» 
lies  in  their  duty,  nor  bring  over  thofe  who  had  renounced  it, 
who  would  perlifl  in  preferring  their  liberty  ;  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  fmall  number  of  rich  and  powerful  perfons  would 
not  be  more  favourable  to  cither  the  citizens  or  allies,  tliDH 
that  of  the  people,  bccaufe  ambition  was  the  great  caufe  of  all 
misfortunes  in  a  republic,  and  tlie  rich  were  the  fole  promot- 
ers of  all  troubles  for  the  aggrandizing  of  themfelves  ;  that  a 
ftate  fuffered  more  oppreiTions  and  violences  under  the  rule  of 
the  nobility,  than  that  of  the  people,  whofe  authority  kept 
the  former  within  due  bounds,  and  was  the  afylum  of  fuch  as 
they  delired  to  opprefs  ;  that  the  allies  were  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  thefe  truths  from  their  own  experience,  to  want  any 
leffons  upon  the  fubjcdt. 

Thefe  remonflrances,  as  ivife  as  they  were,  had  no  effeft. 
Pifauder  was  feat  to  Athens  with  fome  of  the  fame  fadlion,  to 
propofe  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  the  alliance  of  Tifiaphernes^ 
and  the  abolition  of  the  democracy.     They  reprefented,  that 
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by  changing  the  government,  and  recalling  Alcibiades,  Athens 
might  obtain  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king  of  Periia,   which 
would  be  a  certain  means  to  triumph  over  Sparta.     Upon  this 
propofal  great  numbers  exclaimed  againft  it,  and  efpecialiy  the 
enemies  of  Alcibiades.     They  alleged,  amongfl  other  reafon?, 
the  imprecations  pronounced  by  the  priefts,  and  all  the  orders 
of  religion,  againll  him,  and  even  againft  fuch  as  fhould  propofe 
to  recal  him.     But  Pifander,   advancing  into  the  midfi:  of  the 
aifembly,  demanded,  whether  they  knew  any  other  means  to 
fave  the  republic  in  the   deplorable  condition  to  which  it  was 
reduced  :   And  as  it  was  admitted  there  were  none,  lie  added, 
that  the  prefervation  of  the  ftate  was  the  queftion,  and  not 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  which  might  be  provided  for  in  the 
fequel ;  but  at  prefent  there  was  no  other  method  for  the  at- 
tainmeat  of  the  king's  friendfliip   and  that   of  Tiiraphernes. 
Though  this  change  was  very  offenfive  to  the  people,  they 
gave  their  confent  to  it  at  length,   with   the  hope  !\ii  re-efta- 
blifliing  the  democracy  in  time,  as  Pifander  had  promifed  ;  and 
they  decreed  that  he  fhould  go  with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat 
with  Alcibiades  and  TilTaphernes,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
Phrynicus  fliould  be  recalled,  and  another  general  appointed 
to  command  the  fleet  in  his  ftead. 

The  deputies  did  not  find  Tiiraphernes  in  fo  good  a  difpofi- 
tion  as  they  had  been   made   to  hope.     He   was  afraid  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  did  not   care  to  render  the   Athenians 
too  powerful.     It  was  his  policy,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades, 
to  leave  the  two  parties  always  at  war,  in  order  to  weaken  and 
confume  them  by  each  other.     He  therefore  made  great  diffi- 
culties,    lie   demanded   at    firft,    that   the  Athenians   fliould 
abandon  all  Ionia  to  him,  and  afterwards   infifted  upon  their 
adding  the  neighbouring  iflands.     Thofe  demands  being  com- 
plied with,  he  further  required,  in  a  third  interview,  permif- 
fion  to  let  out  a  fleet,  and  to  cruife  in  the  Grecian  feas  ;  which 
had  been  exprefsly  provided  againll  in  the   celebrated   treaty 
concluded  with  Artaxerxes.     The  deputies  thereupon   broke 
lip  the  conference  with  indignation,   and  perceived  that  Alci- 
biades had  impofed  npon  them. 
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TilTaphernes  without  lofs  of  time  concluded  a  new  treaty 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  in  which,  what  had  difpleafed  in 
the  two  preceding  Creaties,  was  retrenched.  The  article  which 
yielded  to  Perfia  tlie  countries  in  general,  that  had  been  in 
the  aftual  pofl'eilion  of  the  reigning  king  Darius,  or  his  pre- 
deceffors,  was  limited  to  the  piovinces  of  Afia.  Th-e  king  en- 
gaged to  defray  all  expenocs  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  upon 
the  foot,  aud  in  the  condition  it  then  was,  till  the  arrival  of 
that  of  Ferlia  ;  after  which  they  were  to  fupport  it  ihemfelves  5 
unlefs  they  fhould  choofe  that  the  king  fliould  pay  it,  to  be  re- 
imburfed  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war.  It  was  further  a- 
greed,  that  they  fliould  unite  their  forces,  and  continue  the 
war,  or  make  peace,  by  common  ccnfent.  Tiflaphernes,  to 
keep  his  promife,  fent  for  the  fleet  of  Phoenicia.  This  treaty 
was  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Darius,  and  tlie  twentieth 
x^f  the  Peloponnefu-n  war. 

SECTION  in, 

Alteration  in  the  Government  of  Athens.  Alcibiabes 

recalled,  and  afterivards  appointtd  GENERALISSIMO. 

JTiSANDER  ''j  at  his  return  to  Athens,  found  the  change  he  had 
propofed  at  his  fctting  out  much  forwarded,  to  which  he  put 
the  lafl:  hand  foon  after.  To  gi^'e  a  form  to  this  new  govern- 
ment, he  caufed  ten  commLiravies  with  abfolute  power  to  be 
appointed,  who  were  however  at  a  certain  fixed  time  to  give 
the  people  an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  the  general  aflembly  was  fummoned,  where- 
in their  firft  refulution  was,  that  every  one  fliould  be  admitted 
to  make  fuch  propofals  as  he  thought  fit,  without  being  liable 
to  any  accufation  of  infringing  the  law,  or  confequcntial  penal- 
ty. It  was  afterwards  decreed,  that  a  new  council  Ihould  be 
formed,  witb  full  power  to  adminilier  the  public  affairs,  and 
to  ele(5t  new  magiltrates.  For  this  purpofe  five  prefidcnts 
were  eftabliihed,  who  nominated  an  hundred  perfons,  including 
themfelves.     Each  of  thefe  chofe  and  allociated   three  more 
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at  his  own  pleafurc,  which  made  in  all  four  hundred,  in  whom 
an  abfolute  power  was  lodged.  But  to  amufe  the  people,  and 
to  confole  them  with  a  fliadow  of  popular  government,  whilft 
they  inflituted  a  real  oligarchy,  it  was  faid  that  the  four  hun- 
dred iliould  call  a  council  of  five  thoufand  citizens,  to  aflill 
them  when  they  fhould  judge  it  necelTary.  The  council  and 
affemblies  of  the  people  were  held  as  ufual ;  nothing  was  done 
however  but  by  order  of  the  four  hundred.  The  people  of 
Athens  were  deprived  in  this  manner  of  their  liberty,  which 
thev  had  enjoyed  alrftoft  an  hundred  years,  after  having  abo- 
liflaed  the  tyranny  of  the  Pihftratides. 

This  decree  being  palTed  without  oppofition,  after  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  affembly,  the  four  hundred,  armed  with  daggers, 
and  attended  by  an  hundred  and  twenty  young  men,  whom 
they  made  ufe  of  when  any  execution  requiied  it,  entered  the 
fenate,  and  compelled  the  fenators  to  retire,  after  having  paid 
them  the  arrears  due  upon  their  ai^pointments.  They  elefted 
new  magifliratcs  cut  of  their  own  body,  obferving  the  ufual 
ceremonies  upon  fuch  occafions.  They  did  not  think  proper 
to  recal  thofe  who  were  baniflied,  left  they  iliould  authorife 
the  return  cf  Alcibiades,  whofe  uncontrollable  fpirit  they  ap- 
prehended, and  who  would  foon  have  made  himfclf  mafter  of 
the  people.  Abuling  their  power  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  fome 
they  put  to  death,  others  they  banifhed,  confifcating  their 
eftates  with  impunity.  All  who  ventured  to  oppofe  this 
change,  or  even  to  complain  of  it,  were  butchered  upon  falfe 
pretexts;  and  thofe  would  have  met  with  a  bad  reception,  who 
demanded  juftlce  of  the  murderers.  The  four  hundred,  foon 
after  tlieir  eftablilhment,  fent  ten  deputies  to  Samos  for  the 
(irmy's  concurrence  to  it. 

*  All  tliat  had  paffed  at  Athens  v/as  already  known  there, 
and  the  news  had  enraged  the  foldiers  to  the  higheft  degree. 
They  depofed  immediately  feveral  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they 
Vufpecled,  and  put  others  into  their  places,  of  whom  Thi-afy- 
lus  and  Thrafybulus  were  the  principal,  and  in  higheft  credit. 
Alcibiades  was  recalled,  and  chofen  generaliffimo  by  the  whole 
army,  which  defired  to  fail  dire6lly  for  Piraeus  to  attack  the 
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tyrants.  But  lie  oi^pofed  it,  reprefenting  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  he  fhould  firll  have  an  interview  with  TilTaphernes,  and 
tliat  as  they  had  chofen  him  general,  the}'  might  rely  upon 
him  for  the  care  of  the  war.  He  fet  out  immediately  for 
Miletus.  His  principal  defign  was  to  ihew  himfelf  to  that 
governor  with  all  the  power  lie  had  been  invefted,  and  to  let 
him  fee  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  him  much  good  or 
much  harm.  The  confcquence  of  which  was,  that  as  he  had 
kept  the  Athenians  in  awe  by  Tifl'aphernes,  he  now  awed 
Tiffaphernes  no  lefs  by  the  Athenians ;  and  we  lliall  fee  in  the 
fequel  that  this  interview  was  not  unneceffary. 

Alcibiades,  upon  his  return  to  Samos,  found  the  army 
more  inflamed  than  at  firil.  The  deputies  of  the  four  hun- 
dred arrived  there  during  liis  abfence,  aud  had  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  jullify  the  alteration  made  at  Athens  to  the  foldiery. 
Their  difcourfes,  which  were  often  interrupted  by  tumultuous 
cries,  ferved  only  to  exafperate  them  more,  and  they  earneft"- 
ly  demanded  to  be  led  againft  the  tyrants  directly.  Alcibiades 
did  not  acl  on  this  occafion,  as  every  body  elfe  would  have 
done  in  confequence  of  having  been  raifed  to  fo  high  a  digni- 
ty by  th€  favour  of  the  people  :  For  he  did  not  think  himfcli.' 
obliged  to  an  abfolute  and  implicit  compliance  with  them  in 
every  tiling,  though,  from  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  they  had 
made  him  general  of  fo  great  a  fleet,  and  fo  numerous  and 
formidable  an  army  :  But,  as  z  llatefman  and  great  politician, 
he  believed  it  his  duty  to  oppofe  the  blind  fury  that  hurried 
them  on  into  evident  danger,  and  to  prevent  them  from  com»- 
mitting  a  fault,  which  mull  have  been  attended  witli  their  ut- 
ter ruin.  This  wife  fteadinefs  preferved  the  city  of  Athens. 
For  had  they  failed  thither  at  firll,  the  enemy  had  made 
themfelves  maflers  of  Ionia,  the  Hellefpont,  and  all  the  iflands, 
without  rehllance  ;  whilft  the  Athenians,  by  carrying  the 
war  into  their  own  city,  would  have  exhaufted  their  whole 
forces  againll  one  another.  He  prevented  the  deputies  from 
being  ill  treated,  and  difmifTed  them  ;  faying,  that  he  did  not 
)objc6t  to  the  five  thoufand  citizens  having  the  fupreme  autho* 
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thoriiy  in  the  republic,  but  that  it  was  neceffarj  to  depofe  the 
four  hundred,  and  to  re-eftablifli  the  fenate. 

^  Whilfl  this  palled,  tlie  Phoenician  fleet,  which  the  Lace^ 
daemonians  impatiently  expefled,  approached,  and  news  came 
that  it  was  arrived  at  *  Afpendus.  Tifla|)hernes  went  to  meet 
It ;  nobody  being  able  to  divine  the  canfe  of  that  journey.  He 
had  fent  for  that  fleet  at  firll;  to  flatter  the  Lacedaemonians 
"with  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  aid,  and  to  put  a  flop  to  their 
progrefs,  by  making  them  wait  its  arrival.  It  was  believed 
that  his  journey  had  the  lame  motive  ;  to  prevent  their  doing 
any  thing  in  his  abfence,  and  that  tht-ir  foldiers  and  mariners 
might  difband  for  want  of  pay.  However  it  was,  he  did  not 
bring  the  fleet  with  ;iim,  from  the  viev/,  no  doubt,  of  keeping 
the  balance  equal,  which  was  the  king  of  Perfia's  intereil,  and 
to  exhaufl.  both  parties  by  the  length  of  the  war.  For  it  had 
been  very  eafy  to  have  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  afnftance  of 
this  additional  fleet,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  alone  were  already 
as  ftrong  at  fea  as  the  Athenians.  His  frivolous  excufe,  of  its 
not  being  complete,  for  not  bringing  it  with  hirn,  fufEciently 
fhews  that  he  had  other  reafons  for  his  condud, 

'  The  return  of  the  deputies  without  fuccefs,  who  had  been 
fent  to  Samos,  and  the  anfwer  of  Alcibiades,  excited  new 
troubles  in  the  city,  and  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  four  hundred.  The  tumult  increafed  exceedingly, 
when  news  was  brought,  that  the  enemy,  after  having  beat 
the  fleet,  fent  by  the  four  hundred  to  the  aid  of  Euboea,  had 
made  the mfelves  mailers  of  the  illand.  Athens  was  in*  the 
higheft  terror  and  confternation  upon  this  account.  For  nei- 
ther the  defeat  of  Sicily,  nor  any  other  preceding  it,  were  fo 
confiderable  as  the  lofs  of  this  ifiand,  from  whence  the  city 
received  confiderable  fupplies,  and  almclt  all  its  provifions.  Ir 
in  the  confufion  in  which  Athens  was  at  that  time,  between 
two  factions,  tlie  victorious  fleet  had  fallen  upon  the  port,  ^a 
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it  might  have  done,  the  army  of  Samos  would  have  been  in- 
difpenlably  obliged  to  have  flown  to  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try :  And  then  the  republic  would  have  had  only  the  city  of 
Athens  remaining  of  all  its  dominions.  For  the  Hellefpont, 
Ionia,  and  all  the  iflands,  feeing  themfelves  abandoned,  would 
have  been  reduced  to  take  party,  and  go  over  to  the  Pelopon- 
nefians.  But  the  enemj-  were  not  capable  of  fuch  great  de- 
ligns  ;  and  this  was  not  the  firft  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  obferved  to  have  loll  their  advantages  by  the  flownefs 
and  protradl;ion  natural  to  them. 

Athens  without  delay  depofed  the  four  hundred,  as  authors 
of  all  the  troubles  and  divifions  under  which  they  groaned. 
Alcibiades  was  recalled  by  unanimous  confent,  and  earneftly 
folicited  to  make  all  poffible  hafte  to  the  afliftance  of  the  city. 
But  judging,  that  if  he  returned  immediately  to  Athens,  he 
fliould  owe  his  i-ecal  to  the  compaffion  and  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  rcfolved  to  render  his  return  glorious  and  triumphant, 
and  to  deferve  it  hy  fome  confiderable  exploit.  ™  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  leaving  Samos  with  a  fmall  number  of  fliips,  he  cruifed 
about  the  ifland  of  Cos  and  Cnidos ;  and  having  learned  that 
IMindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  failed  to  the  Hellefpont 
with  his  whole  fleet,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  in  purfuit  of 
him,  he  fleered  that  way  with  the  utmoft.  diligence  to  fupport 
them,  and  arrived  happily  with  his  eighteen  vefiels,  at  the  time 
the  fleets  were  engaged  near  Abydos  in  a  battle,  which  lafted 
till  night,  without  any  advantage  on  either  lide.  His  arrival 
gave  the  Spanans  new  courage  at  firft,  who  believed  him  ftill 
their  friend,  and  difpiritcd  the  Athenians.  But  Alcibiades, 
hanging  out  the  Athenian  flag  in  the  admiral's  galley,  fell  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  ftrongeft,  and  purfued  the  A- 
thcnians,  put  them  to  flight,  drove  them  afliore  ;  and  animated 
by  his  fuccefs,  funk  their  veffels,  and  made  a  great  flaughter 
of  the  foldiers,  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  fea  to  fave 
themfelves  by  fwimming  ;  though  Pharnabafus  fpared  no  pains 
to  aflTift  them,  and  had  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to 
the  coaft,  to  favour  their  flight,  and  to  fave  their  fliips.     The 
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Athenians,  after  having  taken  thirty  of  their  gallies,  and  re- 
taken thofe  they  had  loft,  eretSled  a  trophy. 

Alcibiades,  vain  of  lais  fuccefs,  had  the  ambition  to  defire  to 
appear  before  TifTaphernes  in  this  triumphant  equipage,  and  to 
make  him  rich  prefents,  as  well  in  his  own,  as  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Athens.  He  went  to  him  therefore  with  a  mag- 
nificent retinue,  worthy  of  the  general  of  x^thens.  But  he 
did  not  meet  with  the  favourable  reception  he  expected.  For 
Tiffaphernes,  who  knew  he  was  accufed  by  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and  feared  that  the  king  would  puniih  him  at  length  for 
not  having  executed  his  orders,  found  Alcibiades's  prefenting 
himfelf  very  opportune,  and  caufed  him  to  be  feized  and  fent 
prifoner  to  Sardis  ;  to  flielter  himfelf  by  that  injuilice  agaiuft: 
the  reprefentations  of  the  Lacedaenjionrans. 

Thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades,  having  found  means  to  get  a 
horfe,  efcaped  from  his  guards,  and  fled  to  Clazomene,  where, 
to  revenge  himfelf  on  Tiffaphernes,  he  gave  out,  that  he  had 
fet  him  at  liberty.  From  Clazomene  he  repaired  to  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  where  he  was  joined  by  Theramenes  with  twenty 
'lliipsTrom  Macedonia,  and  by  Thrafybulus  with  twenty  more 
from  Thafos.  He  failed  from  thence  to  Parium  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.  All  thofe  fhips,  to  the  number  of  fourfcore  and  fix, 
being  come  thither,  he  left  that  place  in  the  night,  and  arrived 
the  next  morning  at  Proconnefus,  a  fmall  ifle  near  Cyzicum. 
He  heard  there,  that  Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicum  with  Pharna- 
bafus  and  his  land  army.  He  refted  that  whole  day  at  Pro- 
connefus. On  the  morrow  he  harrangued  his  foldiers,  and  re- 
prefented  to  them  the  neceffity  there  was  for  attacking  the  ene- 
iny  by  fea  and  land,  and  for  making  themfclve's  matters  of  Cy- 
zicum ;  demonflirating,  at  the  fame  time,  that  without  a  com- 
plete and  abfolute  victory,  tlie}^  could  have  neither  provifions 
nor  money.  He  had  taken  great  care  that  the  enemy  fhould 
not  be  apprifed  of  his  approach.  By  good  fortune  for  him,  a 
great  florm  of  rain  and  thunder,  follov.'ed  by  a  thick  gloom, 
helped  him  to  conceal  his  enterprife  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  no': 
only  the  enemy  were  prevented  from  perceiving  that  he  ad- 
vanced^ but  the  Athenians  themfcives,  whom  he  had  cay,fed  to 
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embark  with  precipitation,  did  not  know  that  lie  had  weighed 
anchor  and  pui:  to  lea. 

When  the  gloom  was  difperfed,  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  ap- 
peared, exercifing  at  fome  diftance  before  the  port.  Alcibia- 
des,  who  apprehended  that  the  enemy,  upon  the  fight  of  fo 
greai.  a  number  of  Iblps,  would  make  the  harbour,  ordered  the 
captains  to  keep  back  a  little,  and  to  follow  him  at  a  good  dif- 
tance; and  taking  only  forty  veiTels,  he  advanced  towards  the 
enemy,  to  offer  them  bittJe.  The  enemy,  deceived  by  this 
ftratigem,  and  defpiling  his  fmall  number,  advanced  againfl 
him,  and  began  the  fight.  But  when  they  faw  the  roll  of  the 
Atlienian  fleet  come  up,  they  immediately  loft  courage,  and 
fled.  Alcibiades,  with  twenty  of  his  beft  Ihips,  purfued  them 
to  the  ihv)re,  landed,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them  in  the 
flight.  Mindarus  and  Pharnabafus  oppofed  his  efforts  in  vain  ; 
the  firfl:,  who  fought  with  aftonilhing  valour,  he  killed,  and 
put  the  other  to  flight. 

The  Athenians  by  this  victory,  whicli  made  them  maftcrs 
of  the  flain,  the  arms,  fpoils,  and  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy, 
befides  the  taking  of  Cyzicum,  not  only  pofl'efled  themfelves 
of  the  Hellefpont,  but  drove  the  Spartans  entirely  out  of  that 
fea.  Letters  were  intercepted,  in  which  the  latter,  with  a  con- 
cifenefs  truly  laconic,  advifed  the  Epiiori  of  the  blow  they 
had  received,  in  terms  to  this  effeft  :  "  The  flower  of  your 
"  army  is  cut  off" ;  Mindarus  is  dead  ;  the  i-eft  of  the  troops 
"  are  dying  with  hunger  ;  and  we  neither  know  what  to  do, 
♦'  nor  what  will  become  of  us." 

The  news  of  this  vi6lory  occafioned  no  Icfs  joy  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  confl:ernation  to  the  Spartans.  '"  They  difpatched 
ambaffadops  immediately  to  demand,  that  an  end  fliould  be 
put  to  a  war  equally  defl;ru£live  to  both  people,  and  that  a 
peace  fliould  be  concluded  upon  rcafonable  conditions,  for  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  their  ancient  concord  and  amity,  of  which 
they  had  for  many  years  experienced  the  falutary  eft'ecls.  The 
wifefl:  and  moft  judicious  of  the  citizens  of  Atiiens  were  una- 
nlmoufly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  take  the  advantage 
pf  I'q  favoiirable  a  conjuncture  for  the  concluding  of  a  treaty, 
fa.  Died.  I<  ili.  p.  177 — 179. 
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•which  might  put  an  end  to  all  jealoufies,  appeafe  all  animofi- 
ties,  and  remove  all  diilrufts.  But  thofe  who  found  their  ad- 
\-antage  in  the  troubles  of  the  ftate,  prevented  the  good'effefts 
of  that  difpofition.  "  Cleophon,  amongfl:  others,  the  moft 
reputed  orator  at  that  time,  animated  the  people  from  the 
tribunal  of  harangues,  bj  a  violent  and  feditious  difcourfe,  in- 
fmuating,  that  their  inierells  were  betrayed  by  a  fecret  intel- 
ligence with  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  aimed  at  depriving 
them  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  important  vidtory  they  had 
gained,  and  at  making  them  lofc  for  ever  the  opportunity  of 
being  fully,  avenged  for  all  the  wrongs  and  misfortunes  Sparta 
had  caufed  them  to  fuffer.  This  Cleophon  was  an  inconfider- 
able  fellow,  a  mufical  inflrument-maker.  It  was  reported  alfo 
that  he  had  been  a  flave,  and  got  himfelf  fraudulently  inroUed 
in  the  regiiler  of  the  citizens.  He  carried  his  audacity  and 
fury  fo  far,  as  to  threaten  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  throat 
of  any  one  who  fnould  talk  of  peace.  The  Athenians,  puffed 
lip  with  their  prefent  profperity,  forgetting  their  pall  misfor- 
tunes, and  promifing  themfelves  all  things  from  the  valour 
and  good  fortune  of  Alcibiades,  rejected  all  propofals  of  ac- 
commodation, without  reflecling,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  fluc- 
tuating and  precarious  as  the  fuccefs  of  war.  The  ambaffador? 
retired  without  being  able  to  efFe£l  any  thing.  Such  infatua- 
tion and  irrational  pride  are  generally  the  fore-runners  of  fome 
great  misfortune. 

Alcibiades  knevv'  well  how  to  make  ufe  of  tlie  viclory  he 
had  gained,  and  prefently  after  befieged  Chalcedonia,  which 
had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  received  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian garrifon.  During  this  iiege,  he  took  another  town,  called 
Selymbria.  Pharnabafus,  terrified  by  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
quefts,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians  to  this  effect  :  "  That 
*'  Pharnabafus  fhould  pay  them  a  certain  fum  of  money  ;  that 
*'  the  Chalcedonians  fhould  return  to  their  obedience,  depend 
*'  upon  the  Athenians,  and  pay  them  tribute  ;  and  that  the 
*'  Athenians  fhould  commit  no  hollilities  in  the  pro\'ince  of 
'*  Pharnabafus,  who  engaged  for  the  fafe  conduct  of  theic 
c  Aefth.  in  Orat.  ds  fall.  Icgat. 
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*♦  ambaltadors  to  the  great  king."     Byzantium  and  feveralo- 
ther  cities  fubmitted  to  the  Athenians. 

"  Alcibiades,  who  defired  with  the  utmoft  paHlon  to  fee  his 
country  again,   or  rather   to  be  feen  by  his  country,    after  lo 
many  viftories  over  their  enemies,  fet  out  ior  Athens.     The 
fides  of  his  fhlps   were  covered  witli  bucklers  and  all  forts  of 
fpoils,  in   form    of  trophies  ;  and  caufing   a   great  number  of 
veiTels  to  be  towed  after  him  by  way  of  triumph,  he  difplayed 
alfo  the  eniigns  and  ornaments  of  tliofe  he  had  burned,   which 
were  more  than  the   others  ;  the  whole  amounting   to  about 
two    hundred   fhips.     tt  is  faid,  that  reflecting  on  what  had 
been    done   againfh   him,  upon  approacliing  the  port,  he  was. 
ftruck  with  fome  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  veflel  till 
he  faw  from  the  deck  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, who   were  come  to  the  lliore  to  receive  him,  and  ear- 
neftly  entreated  him  to  land. 

The  people  came  out  of  tlie  city  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and 
at  his  appearance  fet  up  incredible  iliouts  of  joy.    In  the  midll 
of  an  infinite  number   of  officers  and  foldiers,    all  eyes  were 
fixed  folely  on  him,  whom   they  confidered  as  victory  itfelf, 
defcended  from  the  Ikies  :   All  around  Iiim  paflionately  carefT- 
ing,  blefling,  and   crowning   him  in  emulation  of  each  other. 
Thofe  who   could   not  approach   him   were  never  tired  with 
contemplating   him  at  a  diflancc,  whilft  the  old  men  fliewed 
him  to  their  children.  They  repeated  with  the  higheft  praifes 
all  the  great  aclions  he  had  done  for  his  country  ;    nor  could 
they  refufe  their  admiration  even  to  thofe  he  had  done  againd 
it  during  his  banidiment,  of  which  they  imputed  the  fault  to 
themfelves  alone.  This  public  joy  was  mingled  with  tears  and 
regret,  from  the  remembrance  of  p^ft  misfortunes,  which  they 
could  not  avoid  comparing  with  tlieir  prefent  felicity.    "  We 
*'  could  not  have  failed,"  faid  they,  "  of  the  conquefts  of  Sicily  ; 
*'   our   other   hopes   could  never  have  proved  abortiv^e,   if  we 
**  had  referred  all  our  affairs  and  forces  to  the  difpofal  of  Al- 
*'  cibiades   alone.     In  what  a  condition  was  Athens  when  he 
*'  took  upon  him  our  protetlion  and   defence  I     We  had   not 
'*  only  almoll  entirely  loft  our  power  at  fea,  but  were  fcarce 
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•'  poffefTed  of  the  fuburbs  of  our  cit}',  and,  to  add  to  our 
*'  misfortunes,  were  torn  in  pieces  by  a  horrid  civil  war.  He, 
*'  notwithftandi ng,  has  raifed  the  republic  from  its  ruins  ;  and 
*'  not  content  with  having  reinftated  it  in  the  pofieflion  of 
"  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  lias  rendered  it  univerfally  vic- 
**  torious  by  land  ;  as  if  the  fate  of  Athens  had  been  in  his 
''  hands  alone,  either  to  ruia  or  preferve  it,  and  vidlory  was 
*'  annexed  to  his  perfon,   and  obej-ed  his  orders." 

This  favourable  reception  of  Alcibiades  did  not  prevent  his 
demanding  an  aiTembly  of  the  people,  in  order  to  his  j unifi- 
cation before  them  ;  well  knowing  how  neceffary  it  was  for 
his  fafety  to  be  abfolved  in  form.  He  appeared  therefore,  and 
after  having  deplored  his  misfortunes,  which  he  imputed  very 
Jittle  to  the  people,  and  entirely  afcribed  it  to  his  ill  fortune, 
and  feme  daemon  envious  of  his  profperity,  he  reprefented  to 
them  the  dcflgns  of  the  enemy,  and  exhorted  them  not  to 
conceive  other  than  great  hopes.  The  Athenians,  tranfport- 
ed  with  hearing  him  fpeak,  decreed  him  crowns  of  gold,  ap- 
pointed him  general  by  fea  and  land  with  unlimited  power, 
reflored  him  all  his  fortunes,  and  ordered  the  *  Eumolpides 
and  Ceryces  to  abfolve  him  from  the  curfes  they  had  pro- 
nounced againft  him  by  the  order  of  the  people  ;  doing  their 
utmofl:  to  make  him  amends  for  the  injury  and  fliame  of  his 
banifliment  by  the  glory  of  his  recall,  and  to  efface  the  re- 
membrance of  the  anathemas  themfelves  had  decreed,  by  the 
vows  and  prayers  which  they  made  in  his  favour.  Whilll  all 
the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  employed  in  revoking 
thofe  imprecations,  Theodoras,  the  principal  of  them,  had 
the  courage  to  fay  :  *'  But  for  me,  I  have  not  curfed  him,  if 
**  he  has  done  no  evil  to  his  country  ;"  infmuating  by  that 
bold  expreflicn,  that  the  maledi(5lions,  being  conditional, 
could  not  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent,  nor  be  averted 
from  the  guilty. 

In  the  midil  of  this  glory  and  fhining  profperity  of  Alcibi- 

The  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  two  families  at  Athens  who  had  different 
fun<ftions  in  the  myfteries  of  Ceres.  They  took  their  names  from  Eumolpus  and 
Cerys,  the  firtl  who  had  exercifcd  thofe  offices.  Perhaps  the  employment  of  ths 
V.tcr  had  fome  relation  to  that  of  the  herald,  Erwxtj. 
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ades,  the  majorltj-  of  the  people  could  not  help  being  concern- 
ed, when  they  confidered  the  time  of  his  return.  For  it  hap- 
ped precifely  upon  the  day  when  the  Atlienian?  celebrated 
the  feaft  in  honour  of  Minerva,  adored  under  the  name  of 
Agraulis.  The  priefts  took  off  all  the  ornaments  from  the 
goddefs's  ftatute  to  wa(h  it,  from  whence  that  feall  was  called 
iiKuvrr.oia,  and  afterwards  covered  it ;  and  that  day  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  mod  ominous  and  unfortunate.  It  was 
the  25th  of  the  month  Thargelion,  which  anfwers  to  the 
2d  of  July".  This  circumltance  dlfpleafed  that  fuperlli- 
tious  people,  becaule  it  feemed  to  imply,  tliat  the  goddefs, 
pati'onefs,  and  protedrefs  of  Athens,  did  not  receive  Alcibi- 
ades  agreeably,  and  with  a  benign  afpe6t,  lince  fhe  covered 
and  concealed  herfelf,  as  if  flie  would  keep  him  off,  and  re- 
move him  from  her. 

P  All  things  having  however  fncceeded  according  to  his  wifli, 
and  the  hundred  ihips  he  was  to  command  being  ready,  he 
deferred  his  departure  out  of  a  laudable  ambition  to  celebrate 
the  great  myfteries  j  for  from  the  time  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  fortified  Decelia,  and  taken  poffeffion  of  all  the  ways  from 
Athens  to  Eleufina,  the  feaft  had  not  been  folemnized  in  all 
its  pomp,  and  the  proceffion  had  been  obliged  to  go  by  fea. 
The  particular  ceremonies  of  tliis  foleinnity  may  be  feen  in 
book  X.  chap.  iii. 

Alcibiades  believed  It  would  be  a  moft  glorious  a£lion,  and 
attract  tlie  bleflings  of  the  gods,  and  the  praifes  of  men,  if  he 
reftored  all  its  luftre  and  folemnity  to  this  feaft,  in  making  the 
proceffion  go  by  land  under  the  convoy  of  his  troops,  to  de- 
fend it  againil  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  For  either  Agis 
would  fuffer  it  to  pafs  quietly,  notwithftanding  tlie  numerous 
troops  he  had  at  Dccelia,  which  would  confulerably  left'en  the 
reputation  of  that  king,  and  be  a  blot  in  his  glory  ;  or,  If  he 
fhould  choofe  to  attaik  it,  and  oppofe  the  march,  he  fliould 
then  have  the  fatlsfaiftion  to  fight  a  facred  battle  ;  a  battle 
grateful  to  the  gods,  for  the  greateft  and  moft  venerable  of 
all  the  myfteries,  in  tlie  fight  of  his  country  and  citizens, 
who  would  be  witnefles  of  his  valour,  and  regard  for  religion, 
e  N.  S.  p.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  3 10. 
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It  Is  very  likely,  that  bj  this  public  and  oflentatious  ad  of 
piety,  which  llruck  the  people's  view  in  fo  fenlible  a  manner, 
and  was  fo  extremely  to  his  tafte,  Alcibiades's  principal  delign 
was  to  eiFace  entirely  from  their  minds  the  fufplcions  of  im- 
piety, to  which  the  mutilation  of  flatues,  and  profanation  of 
myfteries,  had  given  birth. 

Having  taken  that  refolution,  he  gave  notice  to  the  Eiimol- 
pides  and  Ceryces  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs,  ported  cen- 
tinels  upon  the  hills,  fent  out  runners  at  the  break  of  day, 
and  taking  with  him  the  priclls,  the  initiated,  and  the  proba- 
tioners, with  thofe  who  initiated  them,  he  covered  them  with 
his  army,  and  difpofed  the  whole  pomp  with  wonderful  order, 
and  profound  lilence.  Never  was  fhew,  fays  Plutarch,  more 
augufl,  nor  more  worthy  the  majefty  of  the  gods,  than  this 
warlike  proceGion,  and  religious  expedition ;  in  which  even 
thofe  who  envied  the  glory  of  Alclblades,  were  obliged  to 
own,  that  he  was  no  lefs  happy  in  difcharging  the  funclions 
of  an  high-prlell,  than  thofe  of  a  general.  No  enemy  dared  to 
appear,  or  diflurb  that  pompous  march,  and  Alcibiades  re- 
conducted the  facred  troops  to  Athens  with  entire  fafety.  This 
fuccefs  gave  him  new  courage,  and  raifed  the  valour  and  bold- 
nefs  of  his  army  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  invincible,  whilft  he  commanded  them. 

He  acquired  the  afiedion  of  the  poor,  and  the  lower  fort  of 
people  fo  much,  that  they  moft  ardently  defired  to  have  him 
for  their  king.  Many  of  them  openly  declared  themfelves  to 
that  efFecl ;  and  there  were  fome  who  addrefled  themfelves  to 
him,  and  exhorted  him  to  fet  himfelf  above  envy,  and  not  to 
trouble  himfelf  about  laws,  decrees,  or  fuffrages  •,  to  put  down 
thofe  wordy  impertinents  that  difturbed  the  ftate  with  their 
vain  harangues,  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  affairs,  and  to  go- 
vern with  entire  authority  without  fearing  accufers.  For  him, 
what  his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny  and  his  defigns  were,  are 
unknown  ;  but  the  moft  powerful  citizens,  apprehending  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fire,  of  which  they  already  faw  the  fparks, 
preffed  him  to  depart  without  delay  ;  granting  whatever  he 
demanded,  and  giving  him,  fcr  colleagues,  the  generals  moft 
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agreeable  to  him.  He  fet  fall  accordingly  wilh  an  hundred 
fhipj,  and  fleered  for  the  illand  of  Andros,  which  had  revolt- 
ed. Kis  high  reputatiow,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had  at- 
tended liini  in  all  his  enterprifes,  made  nothing  but  what  was 
great  and  exti-aordinarj  to  be  expe<!:led  frofti  him. 

SECTION  IV. 

Ihc  Lacedaemonians  appoint  L2\^a>jder  Admiral.    He 

heats  the  ATHENIAN  fleet  near  EpiIESUS. 
LrSANDER  is  fucceeded  in  the  COMMAND  by  CaLLICRATIDAS* 

1  HE  Lacedaemonians,  juflly  alarmed  at  the  return  and  fuccefa 
of  Alcibiades  '',  conceived  that  fuch  an  enemy  made  it  necef- 
fary  to  oppofe  him  with  an  able  general,  capable  of  making 
head  againft  him.  For  this  reafon  tiiey  made  choice  of  Lyf- 
ander,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  When  he. 
arrived  at  Ephefus,  he  found  the  city  very  well  difpofed  in 
his  favour,  and  well  affefted  to  Sparta  ;  but  otlierwife  in  a 
very  unhappy  fituation.  For  it  \va5  in  danger  of  becoming 
barbarous,  by  afiuming  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  Per- 
lians,  who  had  great  commerce  with  it,  as  well  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lydia,  as  becaufe  the  king's  generals  com- 
monly took  up  their  winter-quarters  there.  An  idle  and  vo- 
luptuous life,  filled  up  with  luxury  and  empty  fliew,  could 
not  fail  of  difguiling  infinitely  a  man  like  Lyfander,  who  had 
been  bred  from  his  birth  in  the  fimplicity,  poverty,  and  fe- 
vere  difcipline  of  Sparta.  Having  brought  his.  army  toEphe* 
fus,  he  gave  orders  for  aflembling  fhips  of  burden  there  from 
all  parts,  erefted  an  arfenal  for  building  of  gallics,  made  the 
ports  free  for  xnerchants,  gave  the  public  places  to  artificers, 
put  all  arts  in  motion,  and  held  them  in  honour  ;  and  bj  thefe 
means  filled  the  city  with  riches,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  to  which  it  afterwards  at* 
talncd.  So  great  a  change  can  the  application  and  ability  of  a 
fingle  perfon  occafion  in  a  Hate  ! 
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Whllil  he  was  making  thefe  difpodtions,  he  received  ad- 
vice, th.ll  Cyrus,  the  king's  joiingefl  fon,  was  arrived  at  Sar- 
dis.  That  prince  could  not  be  above  iixteen  years  old  at  that 
time,  being  born  after  his  father's  accefTDu  to  the  crown  in 
the  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Paryfatis,  his  mother,  lov- 
ed him  to  idolatry,  and  had  the  entire  afcendant  of  her  huf- 
band.  Tt  was  fhe  that  occafioned  his  having  the  fupreme  go- 
vernment of  all  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor  given  him  ;  a 
command  that  fubjec^ed  all  the  provincial  governors  of  the 
moll  important  part  of  the  empire  to  his  authority.  The  view 
of  Paryfatis  was,  without  doubt,  to  pr.t  the  young  prince  into 
a  condition  to  difpute  the  throne  with  his  brother  after  the 
king's  death  ;  as  we  fh-all  fee  he  does  to  fome  efFecl'.  One  of 
the  principal  inftruclions  given  him  by  his  father,  upon  fend- 
ing him  to  his  government,  was,  to  give  eiFeftual  aid  to  the- 
Lacedaemonians  againll  Athens,  an  order  very  contrary  to  the 
meafures  obferved  till  then  by  TilTaphernes,  and  the  other 
governors  of  thofe  provinces.  It  had  always  been  their  max- 
im, fometimes  to  afTift  one  party,  fomctimes  the  other,  in  or- 
der to  hold  their  power  in  fuch  a  balance,  that  the  one  might 
never  be  able  to  crufh  the  other  entirely  :  From  whence  it  fol- 
lowed, that  both  parties  were  kept  weak  by  the  war,  and 
neither  in  condition  to  form  any  cnterprifes  againfl  the  Per- 
iian  empire. 

Upon  Lyfander's  being  apprifed  therefore  of  the  arrival  of 
Cyrus  at  Sardis,  he  fet  out  from  Ephefus  to  make  him  a  viiit, 
and  to  complain  of  the  delays  and  breach  of  faith  of  Tiflapher- 
nes,  who,  notwithllanding  the  orders  h&  had  received  to  fup- 
port  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  drive  the  Athenians  out  of 
the  fea,  had  always  covertly  favoured  the  latter,  out  of  regard 
for  Alcibiades,  whofe  meafures  he  entirely  gave  into,  and  had 
been  the  fole  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  fleet,  by  not  fupplying  ir 
with  the  necelTary  quantity  of  provifions.  This  difcoiirfe  pleaf- 
ed  Cyrus,  who  looked  upon  TilTaphernes  as  a  very  bad  man, 
and  his  particular  enemy  ;  and  he  anfwered,  that  the  king  had 
given  him  orders  to  fupport  the  Lacedaemonians  powerfully, 
and  that  he   had  received  live  hundred  talents  *  for  that  pur- 

*  Five  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  about L.  112,500  Sterling. 
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pofe.  Lyfander,  contrary  to  the  -common  character  of  the 
Spartans,  was  fubmillive  and  condefcending,  full  of  compla- 
cency for  the  grandees,  always  ready  to  pay  his  court  to  them, 
and  fiipporting,  for  the  good  of  the  fervice,  all  the  weight  of 
their  haughtinefs  and  vanity  with  incredible  patience  ;  in  which 
behavour  fome  people  make  the  whole  addrefs  and  merit  of 
a  courtier  confid. 

He  did  not  forget  himfelf  on  this  occalion,  and  fctting  at 
work  all  that  the  indullry  and  art  of  a  complete  courtier  could 
fuggeft  of  flattery  and  infinuation,  he  perfeftly  gained  the 
young  prince's  favour  and  good  opinion.  After  having  praifed 
his  generoiity,  magnificence,  and  zeal  for  the  Lacedaemonians, 
he  defired  him  to  give  each  foldier  and  mariner  a  *  drachm 
per  day  ;  in  order  to  debauch  thole  of  the  enemy  by  that 
means,  and  thereby  terminate  the  war  the  fooner.  Cyrus  very 
much  approved  the  projedl,  but  faid,  that  he  could  make  no 
change  in  the  king's  order,  and  that  the  treaty  with  them  ex- 
prcfsly  fettled  only  half  a  talent  f  to  be  paid  monthly  for  each 
galley.  The  prince,  hov\^ever,  at  the  end  of  a  banq^uet,  which 
he  gave  him  before  his  departure,  drinking  to  his  health,  and 
prefling  him  to  aik  fometing  of  him,  Lyfander  delired  that 
an  X  obolus  a-day  might  be  added  to  the  feamen's  pay.  This  was 
granted,  and  he  gave  them  four  oboli,  inftead  of  three  which 
they  received  before,  and  paid  them  all  the  arrears  due  to  them, 
with  a  montli's  advance  5  giving  Lyfander  ten  thoufand  §  daric3 
for  that  purpofe  ;  that  is,  an  hundred  tlioufand  livres,  or  about 
five  thoufand  pounds  Steriingi 

This  largefs  filled  the  whole  fleet  v/ith  ardour  and  alacrity, 
and  almofl  unmanned  the  enemy's  gallics  ;  the  greatell  part  of 
the  mariners  deferting  to  the  party  where  the  pay  was  beft. 
The  Athenians,  in  defpair  upon  receiving  this  news,  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  Cyrus,  by  the  interpofition  of  Tiifapher- 
nes  ;  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  them,  notwithftanding  the 
fatrap  reprefented,   that  it   was  not  for  the  king's  interell  to 

D  dij 

*  Tcnpence.  f  One  thoufand  five  hundred  livers,  about  L.  112  Sterling. 

\  The  drachm  was  fix  oboli,  or  tenpencc  French  ;  each  obolus  being  three  half- 
pence ;  fo  that  the  four  oboli  were  fixpcnci;  halfpenny  a-day,  inllcad  ol  fivepcn:5 
or  three  oboli,  §  A  Daric  i?  about  a  piflole. 
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aggrandize  the  Lacedaemonians,  bat  to  balance  the  power  of 
one  fide  with  that  of  the  other,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
■war,  and  to  ruin  both  bj  tlieir  own  diviiions. 

Though  Lyfanuer  had  confiderably  weakened  the  enemy  by 
augmenting  the  mariners  pay,  and  thereby  very  much  hurt 
tlieir  naval  power,  he  dared  not  however  hazard  a  battle  with 
them,  particularly  appi'ehending  Alcibiades,  who  was  a  man 
of  execution,  had  the  greater  number  of  the  Qiips,  and  had  never 
been  overthrown  in  any  battle  either  by  fea  or  land.  But  al- 
ter Alcibiades  had  left  Samoa  to  go  into  Phocaea,  and  Ionia,  to 
raife  money,  of  which  he  was  in  want  for  the  payment  of  his 
troops,  and  had  given  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Antiochu>, 
with  exprefs  order  not  to  iiglit  or  attack  the  enemy  in  his  ab- 
fence  ;  the  new  commander,  to  make  Ihew  of  his  courage  and 
to  brave  Lyfander,  entered  the  port  of  Ephefus  with  two  gallies, 
and  after  having  made  a  great  noife,  retired  with  loud  laughter, 
and  an  air  of  contempt  and  infult.  Lyfander,  enraged  at  that 
tiffront,  immediately  detached  fome  gallies,  and  went  himfeli 
in  pnrfuit  of  him.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  to  fupport 
Antiochus,  he  ordered  other  gallies  of  his  fide  to  come  on,  till 
the  whole  fleet  arrived  by  little  and  little,  and  the  engagement 
became  general  on  both  fides.  Lyfander  gained  the  viclory, 
and  liaving  taken  fifteen  of  the  Athenian  gallies,  he  ereded  h 
trophy.  Alcibiades,  on  his  return  to  Samos,  failed  even  into 
the  port  to  offer  him.  battle  ;  but  Lyfander  was  contented  with 
his  viftory,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it  ;  fo  that  he 
retired  witho|\t  doing  any  thing. 

"  Thrafybulus  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  dangerous  enemy 
he  had  in  his  army,  left  the  camp,  and  went  to  Athens  to  ac- 
cufe  him.  To  inflame  his  enemies  in  the  city  the  more,  he 
told  the  people  in  a  full  aifembly,  tliat  Alcibiades  had  entire- 
ly ruined  their  affairs,  and  the  navy,  by  the  licence  he  had  in- 
troduced ;  that  he  had  given  himfelf  up  to  the  moft  *  notori- 
ous debauchees  and  drunkards,  who,  from  common  feamen 
were  the  only  perfons  in  credit  about  him  ;  that  he  abandoned 

u  A  M.  :,S9^-    Ant.  J.  C.  415. 
*  Antiochus  is  pointed  at  in  this  place  ;  a  mean  debauched  man,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  Altibiade^,  by  cattiung  a  (juaiUor  him,  whi>;l»  he  had  let  Ay 
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his  whole  authority  to  them,  to  be  at  lelfui-e  to  enrich  himfelf 
in  the  provinces,  and  to  plunge  himfelf  there  into  intemper- 
ance and  jU.1  otlier  infamous  ezccc'fles,  to  the  difgrace  of  Athens, 
whilft  his  fleet  was  left  neglected  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's. 

Another  article  of  accuiation  againft  him  was  taken  from 
the  forts  he  had  built  near  the  city  of  Byzantium,  for  an  afy- 
lum  and  retreat  for  him  ;  as  neither  being  able  nor  willing  to 
return  any  more  to  his  country.  The  Athenians,  a  capricious 
inconftant  people,  gave  credit  to  thefe  impeachments.  Ihc 
lofs  of  the  lail  battle,  and  his  little  fuccefs  fince  his  departure 
from  Athens,  inftead  of  the  great  and  wonderful  adions  ex- 
pefted  fiom  him,  entirely  funk  him  in  their  opiaions  j  and  his 
own  glory  and  reputation  may  be  faid  to  have  occafioned  his 
ruin.  For  lie  was  fufpefted  of  notdefiring  to  do  what  was  not 
done,  which  they  could  not  believe  out  of  his  power,  becaufe 
they  were  fully  perfuaded,  that  nothing  he  delired  to  do  wa:; 
impoffible  to  him.  They  made  it  a  crime  in  Akibiades,  that 
the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  did  not  anfwer  to  that  of  their 
imaginations  ;  not  confidering,  that  he  made  war  without  mo- 
ney upon  a  people  who  had  the  great  king  for  their  treafurer, 
and  that  he  was  often  oliliged  to  quit  his  camp,  to  go  in  quell 
of  what  was  i>ecefra:ry  for  the  payment  and  fubfiitence  of  his 
troops.  However  it  was,  Alcibiades  was  depofed,  and  ten 
<renerals  nominated  in  his  Head  ;  of  which,  when  he  receiv- 
ed  advice,  he  retired  in  his  galley  to  fome  caillcs  he  had  in 
the  Thracian  Cherfonefus. 

''  About  this  time  died  Pliilonax,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lace- 
daemonia,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Paufanias,  who  reigned  four* 
teen  years.  The  latter  made  a  fine  anfwer  to  one  who  aflced, 
why  it  was  not  permitted  to  change  any  thing  in  the  ancient 
cuftoms  of  Sparta  :  "  *  Becaufe,"  faj'S  he,  '•  at  Sparta  the  laws 
*'  command  men,  and  not  men  the  laws." 

^  Lyfandcr,   who   intended   to  ellabliili  the  government  of 

D  d  iij 

rDiod.  1.  xiii.  p.  196. 

s  Xciioph.  Hcllcn.  1.  i.  p.  442 — 444-  Plut.  in  Ljfaiid.  p.  433 — 436.  Diod. 
J.  xiii.  p.  197,  198. 
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the  nobility  in  all  the  cities  in  the  dependence  of  Sparta,  that 
the  governors  of  his  choofing  might  be  always  at  his  difpofal, 
from  his  having  rendered  them  independent  of  their  people, 
he  caufed  fuch  perfons  of  the  principal  cities  to  come  to  Ephe- 
fus,  as  he  knew  to  be  the  boldeft,  and  moft  enterpriling  and 
ambitious.  Thefe  he  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  promoted  to 
the  greateft  honours,  and  raifed  to  the  firft  employments  of  the 
army,  thereby  rendering  himfelf,  fays  Plutarch,  the  accomplice 
of  all  the  crimes  and  oppreffions  they  committed  to  advance 
and  enrich  themfelves.  For  this  reafon  they  were  always  ex- 
tremely attached  to  \\iyn,  and  regretted  him  infinitely,  whea 
Gallicratidas  came  to  fucceed  him,  and  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  was  not  inferior  to  Lyfander  cither 
in  valour  or  military  knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above  him 
in  point  of  moral  virtue.  Alike  fevere  to  himfelf  and  others, 
inacceffible  to  flattery  and  floth,  the  declared  enemy  of  luxury, 
he  retained  the  modefty,  temperance,  and  aulterity  of  the  an- 
cient Spartans  ;  virtues  that  began  to  diilinguifli  him  particu- 
larly, as  they  were  not  too  common  in  his  time.  His  probity 
and  juflice  were  proof  againil  all  things  •  hisfimplicity  and  in- 
tegrity abhorred  all  falfehood  and  fraud,  to  which  were  joined 
a  truly  Spartan  noblenefs  and  grandeur  of  foul.  The  great 
and  powerful  could  not  hinder  themfelves  from  admiring  his 
virtue  ;  but  they  were  better  pieafed  with  the  facility  and  con- 
defcenfion  of  his  predeceflbr,  who  was  blind  to  the  injufl:ice 
and  violence  of  their  aclions. 

It  was  not  without  mortification  and  jealoufy  Lyfander  law 
him  arrive  at  Ephefus  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  and  out 
of  a  criminal  bafenefs  and  treachery,  not  uncommon  with  thofc 
who  hearken  moi'e  to  their  private  ambition,  than  the  good 
of  the  public,  he  did  him.  all  the  ill  offices  in  his  pou'cr.  Of 
the  ten  thoufand  darics,  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  mariners  pay,  he  returned  the  remainder 
to  that  prince  ;  telling  Gallicratidas,  that  he  might  apply  to 
the  king  for  the  money,  and  that  it  depended  on  him  to  And 
means  for  the  fubfillence  of  his  army.  This  condu£l  gave  him 
great    trouble,   and  diftrefTed  him  exceedingly.     For  he  had 
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brought  no  money  with  him  from  Sparta,  and  could  not  re- 
folve  to  extoi't  any  from  the  citizens,  as  he  found  them  lufli- 
■clently  rifled  ah'eady. 

^  In  this  argent  neceffity  a  perfon  having  offered  him  fifty 
talents,  that  is  to  fay,  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  to  obtain  a  fa- 
vour he  could  not  grant  with  juftice,  he  refufed  them.  Up- 
on which  Cleander,  one  of  his  officers,  faid,  "  I  would  accept 
"  them,  were  I  in  your  place."  "  And  fo  would  I,"  replied 
the  general,  "  v/ere  I  in  yours." 

He  had  no  other  refource  therefore  than  to  go,  as  Lyfander 
had  done,  to  alk  money  at  the  gates  of  the  king's  general  and 
lieutenants,  for  which  he  was  the  leafl  proper  of  all  mankind. 
Nurtured  and  educated  in  the  love  of  liberty,  full  of  great  and 
noble  fentim^nts,  and  infinitely  remote  from  all  flattery  and 
bafenefs,  he  was  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was  lefs  evil  and 
diflionour  for  Greeks  to  be  overcome  by  Greeks,  than  infa- 
moufly  to  m?.ke  their  court,  and  beg  at  the  gates  of  Barbari- 
ans, whofe  only  merit  confuted  in  their  gold  and  filver.  The 
whole  nation  were  indeed  difgraced  by  fo  mean  aproftitution. 

Cicero,  in  his  offices,  draws  two  very  different  charadlers  of 
perfons  employed  in  the  adminillration  of  government,  and 
make."?  the  application  of  tliem  to  the  two  generals  of  whom  we 
fpeak.  The  one,  fays  he,  *  zealous  lovers  of  truth,  and  de- 
clared enemies  of  all  fraud,  piqued  themfelves  upon  their  fim- 
plicity  and  candour,  and  do  not  believe  that  it  can  everconfift 
with  honour  to  lay  fnares,  or  ufe  artifice.  The  others,  pre- 
pared to  do  or  fufl'er  every  things  are  not  afliamed  of  the  mean- 
ell  r.ftions  and  prollitutions,  provided,  from  thofe  unv/orthy 
means,  they  have  reafou  to  e::pecl  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns. 
•Cicero  places  Callicratidas  amongll  the  former,  and  Lyfander 
amongll  the  latter,   to  whom  he   gives  two  epithets  not  much 

to  his  honour,  and  hardly  confifient  with  the  Spartan  charac- 

D  d  iiij 
t  Pint,  in  Apoph.  p.  222. 

*  Sunt  his  alii  imiltum  difpares,  fimpliccs  et  apcrti ;  qui  nihil  ex  occulto,  nihil  ex 
jnfidiis  agendum  putant ;  veritatis  cultorcs,  fraudis  ininiici ;  ittnic^uc  alii,  qui  quid- 
vis  perpetiantur,  cuivis  deferviant,  dum,  quod  vclint,  confequantur.  Quo  in  ge- 
jiere  verfutiflimiim  ct  patientiflimum,  Laccdacmopiuni  Lyfandrum  accepimu% 
contraquc  Callicrstidem.    Offic,  1.  i.  n.  109. 
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ter,  when  he   calls  him  *'  very  artful  and  very  patient,"  or 
rather  "  very  comj^laifant." 

Callicratidas,  however,  forced  by  neceility,  went  to  Lydia, 
and  repaired  immediately  to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  where  he 
defired  that  prince  might  be  told,  that  the  admiral  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  was  come  to  fpeak.  with  him.  He  was  anfwered,  that 
Cyrus  was  then  at  table,  engaged  in  a  *  party  of  pleafure  ;  to 
which  he  replied  with  a  modefl  tone  and  air,  that  he  was  in  no 
hafte,  and  would  wait  till  the  prince  came  forth.  The  guards 
fet  up  a  laugh,  wondering  at  the  honeft  ftranger's  limplicity, 
which  had  fo  little  the  air  of  the  world  in  it  j  and  he  vvas 
obliged  to  retire.  He  came  thither  a  fecond  time,  and  wa^ 
again  denied  admittance.  Upon  which  he  returned  to  Ephe- 
fus,  loading  thofe  with  curfes  and  imt)recations,  who  had  firft 
made  their  court  to  Barbarians,  and  by  their  flattery  and  fab- 
miffions  had  taught  them  to  make  their  riches  a  title  and  pre- 
tence for  infulting  the  refl  of  mankind.  Addreding  himfelf  at 
the  fame  time  to  thofe  about  him,  he  fwore,  that  as  foon  as  he 
returned  to  Sparta,  he  would  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  re- 
concile  the  Greeks  amongfi  themfelves,  that  for  the  future  they 
anight  become  formidable  to  the  Barbarians,  and  have  no 
further  occafion  for  their  aid  to  invade  and  ruin  each  other. 
But  that  generovis  Spartan,  whofe  thoughts  were  fo  noble,  and 
fo  worthy  the  Lscedaemonian  name,  and  whofe  juftice,  mag- 
gnanimity,  and  valour,  might  rank  him  with  all  that  Greece 
had  ever  produced  of  the  moil  excellent  and  moil  confum- 
mate,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  return  to  his  country,  nor 
apply  him.felf  to  a  work  fo  great,  and  fo  worthy  of  him. 

*  The  Greek  fays  literally  that  lie  was  drinking,  rr'.-.st.  The  Perfians  valued 
themfelves  upon  drinking  u  great  deal,  as  an  inilance  ef  their  merit,  as  we  ft^r, 
iee  ip  Cyrjs's  letter  to  the  Licedaemopians. 
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SECTION  V. 

CALLICRATIDAS  is  defeated  hy  the  ATHENIANS. 

Sentence  of  Death  pajcd  onfoms  Athenian  Generals, 

Socrates  alone  oppofa  this  Sentence. 
L/ALLICRATIDAS  *,   after  having  gained  feveral  viftories  over 
the   Athenians,  had  at  laft  purfued  Conon,   one  of  their  gene- 
rals, into  the  port  of  Mitylene,  where  he  kept  him  blocked 
up.     This  was  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  the   Peloponnefiau 
war.    Conon  feeing  himfelf  befieged  by  fea  and  land,   without 
hope   of  aid,   and   in  want  of  provifions,  found  means  to  ap- 
prl?.e  Athens  of  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  Extraordinary 
efForts   were  made  to  relieve  him,    and  in  lefs  than  a  month';; 
time  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  ten  fail  were  fitted  out,  on  board 
of  which  were  embarked  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
as  well  flaves  as  freemen,  with  fome  horfe.      At  Samos   they 
were  joined  by  the  allies  with  forty  gallies,  and  fteeredforthe 
Arginufae,  iflands  fituated  between  Cumaand  Mitylene.  Calli- 
cratidas,  being  informed  of  their  courfe,  left  Eteoniciis  to  con- 
tinue the  fiege  with  fifty  ihips,  and  pat  to  fea  with  an  hundicd 
and    tv/enty   fail,  with  d<  fi^n  to  face  the  enemy,  and  prevent 
their  relieving  Corrn.      Ilic  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  was 
commanded  by  Protomachus  and  Thrafylus,  who  had  each  fif- 
teen gallies.     They  were   fupported  by  a  fecond  line  with  a 
like  number  of  ihips,  commanded  by  Lyfias  and  Ariftogenes. 
the  left  wing,  like  the  other,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  was  un- 
der Ariftocrates  and  Diomedon,   fupported  by  Erafinides  and 
Pericles  *.     The  main  body,  confifling  of  near  thirty  gallies, 
amongft  which  were  the  three  Athenian  admirals,  was  difpof- 
ed  in  one  line.     They   had   ftrengthened  each  of  their  wings 
•with  a  fecond  line  ;  becaufe  their  gallies  were  neither  fo  fwift 
nor  fo  cafy  to  manage,  as  thofe  of  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  there  was 
reafon   to  fear  tlieir  getting  between  two,    and  being  charged 
on  both  fides  at  the  fame  time.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their 

a  Xcnoph.  Ildlen  1.  i.  p.  444— 45S.  2icd.  I.  ::ui.  p.  198,  rt;.oi.  2x7— 2;^. 
*  He  was  for  of  the  g:  -lat  Pcric!c5, 
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allies,  vvho  perceived  they  were  inferior  in  number  to  the  ene- 
my, contented  themfelves  with  drawing  up  in  one  line,  in  or- 
der to  equal  their  front,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of  running 
between  the  Athenian  gallies,  and  turning  nimbly  round  them. 
Callicratidas's  pilot,  daunted  at  the  inequality,  advifed  him  not 
to  hazard  the  battle,  and  to  retire  :  But  he  replied,  that  he 
could  not  fly  without  fliame,  and  that  his  death  was  of  fmall 
importance  to  the  republic.  "  Sparta,"  faid  he,  "  does  not 
*'  depend  upon  one  man."  He  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  Thrafondas  the  Theban,  the  left. 

It  was  terrible  to  behold  the  fea  covei-ed  with  three  hun- 
dred gallies  ready  to  engage.  Never  had  more  numerous  na- 
val armies  of  the  Greeks  joined  battle  before.  The  ability, 
experience,  and  valour  of  the  generals  who  commanded,  left 
nothing  to  deiire ;  fo  that  there  was  reafon  to  believe  this 
battle  would  decide  the  fate  of  both  people,  and  put  an  end 
to  a  war  that  had  endured  fo  long.  When  the  fignals  were 
given,  the  two  armies  raifed  great  llaouts,  and  began  the  iight. 
Callicratidas,  who,  from  the  anfwer  of  the  augurs,  expected  to 
fall  in  the  battle,  did  amazing  adlions  of  valour.  He  attack- 
ed the  enemy  with  incredible  courage  and  boldnefs,  funk  fome 
of  their  Ihipsjdifabled  others,  by  breaking  their  oars  and  pier- 
cing their  fides  with  the  prow  or  beak  of  his  galley.  At  length 
he  attacked  that  of  Pericles,  and  made  a  thoufand  hole:  in  it ; 
but  the  latter  having  hooked  him  faft  w4th  a  grappling  Iron, 
lie  found  it  impoflible  to  difengage  himfelf,  and  was  furround- 
ed  in  an  inflant  by  feveral  of  the  Athenian  veffels.  His  own 
was  immediately  filled  with  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  dreadful 
flaughter,  he  fell  dead,  rather  overwhelmed  by  their  num, 
bers  than  vanquilhed.  The  right  wing,  which  he  command- 
ed, having  loft  its  admiral,  was  put  to  flight.  The  left,  com- 
pofed  of  Boeotians  and  Euboeans,  ftill  made  a  long  and  vigo- 
rous refiftance,  from  the  Important  concern  they  were  In,  left 
they  fliould  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  againft  whom 
they  had  revolted  ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  retire  in  diforder.  The  Athenians  ereded  a  trophy 
in  the  Arglnufae.    They  loft  twenty-five  gallies  in  this  battle, 
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3nd  the  enemy   more   than  feventy,  of  which   numher  were 
nine  of  the  ten  furniilied  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

^  Plutarch  equals  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
for  his  juflice,  valour,  and  magnanimity,  with  all  who  had 
ever  rendered"  th'^mfclves  mofl  worthy  of  admiration  amongfl 
the  Greeks. 

'^  He  blames  him  liowever  exceedingly  for  hazarding  the 
battle  at  the  Argiimfae,  and  obferves,  that  to  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  having  retired  out  of  fear,  he  had,  through  a  mif- 
taken  fenfe  of  honour,  failed  in  the  efiential  duty  of  his  func- 
tion. P'or,  fays  Plutarch,  if,  to  ufe  the  comparifon  of  *  Iphi- 
crates,  the  light-armed  infantry  refemble  the  hands,  the  horfc 
the  feet,  the  main  body  the  breaft,  and  the  general  the  head ; 
the  general,  who  abandons  himfelf  raflily  to  the  impetuofity 
of  his  valour,  does  not  fo  much  negleft  or  expofc  his  own  life, 
as  the  lives  of  thofe  whofe  fafety  depends  upon  his.  Our  La- 
cedaemonian chief  was  therefore  in  the  wrong,  continues  Plu- 
tarch, to  anfwer  the  pilot,  who  advifed  him  to  retire,  "  Spar- 
*'  ta  does  not  depend  upon  one  man."  For  though  it  be  true, 
that  Callicratidas,  fighting  under  the  orders  of  another  by  fea 
or  land,  "  was  no  more  than  one  man  ;"  yet,  commanding  an, 
army,  all  who  obeyed  his  orders  were  collefled  in  his  perfon  ; 
and  he,  in  whom  fo  many  thoufands  might  be  loll,  "  was  no 
^'  longer  one  man.  f  Cicero  had  palled  the  fame  judgment 
upon  him  before  Plutarch.  After  having  faid,  that  there 
were  many  perfons  to  be  found,  wlio  were  ready  to  facridce 
their  fortunes,  cind  even  lives,  for  their  country,  but  who  out 
of  falfe  delicacy  in  point  of  glory  would  not  hazard  their  re- 
putation for  it  in  the  lead  ;  he  cites  the  example  of  Callicra- 
tidas, who  anfwered    thofe   who   advifed   him  to  retreat  from 

b  Plut.  ill  LyHind.  p.  436.  c  I'lut.  in  Pclup.  p.  278. 

*  Kc  was  a  famous  general  of  tlie  Athenians. 

\  Invent!  mulii  funt,  qui  non  ir.odo  pecunium,  fed  vitain  eriain,profui:dcrc  pro 
patria  parati  cfTcnt,  iidem  gloriae  jaciiir;im  ne  miniinam  cjuidtm  facere  vellcnt,  nc 
rcpublica  quidcm  pofliilanic  :  ut  Callicratidas,  qui,  cum  I>accdacmoniorum  di;.r 
fuiflet  Peloponntfiaco  bello,  multaque  fecilfct  cgregie,  vertit  ad  cxtremum  omnia, 
fum  coiifilio  non  paruit  coruni,  qui  claflcm  ab  Arginufis  rcmovendam,  nee  cum 
Atheiiienfibus  dimicandum  putabant.  Qiiibus  illc  rcfpondit,  Laccdatmonio*, 
clalTe  ilia  amiffa,  aliiuii  p?.r?.rc  pcflc ;  fc  fu^^crc  faic  fuo  dedtfcorc  noii  pclVt.  Offic. 
\.  I.  n.  48, 
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the  Arginufae,  "  That  Sparta  could  fit  out  another  fleet  if 
**  this  were  loft  ;  but  for  himfelf,  he  could  not  fly  before  the 
*•  enemy  without  fliame  and  infamy." 

I  return  to  the  fequel  of  the  battle  near  the  Arginufae. 
The  Athenian  generals  ordered  Theramenes,  Thrafybulus, 
and  fome  other  ofl^icers,  to  return  with  about  fifty  gallies  to 
take  lip  tlie  wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  their  inter- 
ment, whilft  they  rowed  on  with  the  reft  ag-ainft  Eteonicus, 
who  kept  Conon  befieged  before  Mitylene,  But  a  rude 
tempeft  came  on  fuddenly,  and  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  order.  Eteonicus  having  received  news  of  the  defeat, 
and  fearing  it  might  occafion  alarm  and  terror  amongft  the 
troops,  fent  back  thofe  who  brought  it,  with  orders  to  re- 
turn with  wreaths  of  flowers  upon  their  heads,  and  to  give 
out,  that  Callicratidas  had  gained  the  viiSory,  and  deftroyed 
the  whole  Athenian  fleet.  Upon  their  return,  lie  offered  fa- 
crifices  of  thankfgiving,  and  having  made  his  troops  take  fome 
refreftiment,  he  fent  the  gallies  away  direflly,  the  wind  being 
fair,  and  marched  off  the  land-army  to  Methymna,  after  hav- 
ing burned  the  camp.  Conon  being  delivered  in  this  manner 
from  the  blockade,  joined  the  victorious  fleet,  which  returned 
forthwith  to  Samos.  However,  when  it  was  known  at  A- 
thens,  that  the  dead  bodies  had  been  left  without  interment, 
the  people  were  highly  enraged,  and  laid  the  whole  weight  of 
their  rcfentment  upon  thofe  they  believed  guilty  of  that  crime. 
The  ancients  held  it  a  great  one  not  to  provide  fepulturefor 
the  dead  ;  and  we  may  obferve,  that  after  all  their  battles,  the 
firft  care  of  the  conquered,  notwithftanding  the  fenfe  of  their 
misfortune,  and  their  great  aflli£lion  for  a  bloody  defeat,  was, 
to  demand  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  from  the  victor,  in  order  to 
pay  their  laft  duties  to  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  battle  ;  upon 
which  they  believed  their  happinefs  in  another  life  depended. 
They  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  rcfurredlion  of  the  body ; 
but  however,  the  Pagans,  in  the  foul's  concern  for  the  body 
after  death,  the  religious  regard  paid  to  it,  and  the  paflion  with 
which  they  rendered  folemn  honours  to  the  dead,  feem  to  ar- 
gue, that  they  had  fome  confufed  notions  of  a  refurreclion, 
■which  fubfifted  amongft  all  nations,  ai:d  defcended  from  th«  ■ 
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mod  ancient  tradition,  though  thej  could  not  diflinguifli  clear- 
ly upon  it. 

Hence  arofe  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Athens.  They  im- 
mediately  nominated  new  generals,  retaining  only  Conon  of 
the  old  ones,  to  whom  they  gave  Adimantes  and  Philncles  fot 
colleagues.  Eight  days  after  whicli,  two  of  them  withdrew 
themfelves,  and  only  fix  returned  to  Athens.  Theramenes, 
the  tenth  general,  who  returned  before  the  reft  of  the  fleet, 
accufed  the  other  chiefs  before  the  people,  making  them  re- 
fponfible  for  not  bringing  off  the  dead  after  the  battle  ;  and  to 
clear  himfelf,  read  the  letter  they  had  written  to  the  fenate  and 
people,  wherein  tliey  excufed  themfelves  from  the  violence 
of  the  ftorm,  without  charging  any  body.  That  calumny  was 
deteftably  vile,  as  done  in  abufe  of  their  referve  in  not  men- 
tioning him  in  their  letter,  and  in  not  laying  a  fault  to  his 
charge,  of  which  he  might  have  appeared  the  moil  guilty. 
The  generals,  at  their  return,  not  being  able  to  prevail  for 
the  time  neceflary  for  making  their  defence,  contented  them- 
felves with  reprefenting  in  few  words  the  flate  of  the  affair, 
and  appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  faid  to  the  pilots,  and 
all  prefent  when  it  happened.  The  people  feenied  to  receive 
their  excufe  favourably,  and  feveval  perfons  offered  themfelves 
for  their  fureties  ;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  adjourn  the 
alTembly,  becaufe  of  the  night,  and  it  being  the  people's  cuf- 
lom  to  give  their  fuffrages  by  lifting  np  of  hands,  their  refo- 
lution  could  not  be  known  ;  befides  which  the  council  were 
firft  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  queflion  to  be  propofcd  to 
the  people. 

The  feaft  of  Apaturia  unexpeftedly  coming  on,  in  wliich  it 
was  the  cuftoni  to  aflemble  by  families,  the  relations  of  The- 
ramenes pofled  feveral  perfons  in  mourning  habits,  and  fliav- 
ed  in  proper  places,  who  faid,  they  were  the  kindred  of  thofe 
who  had  been  Uain  in  the  battle,  and  obliged  Callixenes  to  ac- 
cufe  the  generals  in  the  fenate.  It  was  decreed  in  confequence, 
that  as  the  accufation  and  defence  had  been  heard  in  the  lad 
alTembly,  the  people  by  their  refpedliive  tribes  Ihould  give" 
their  voices,  and  if  the  accufed  were  found  guilty,  they  fliould 
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be   punifhed   with  death,   their  eflates    conHfcated,    and    the 
tcntli  part  confecrated  to  the    goddefs  *.      Some   fenators   op- 
pofed  this  decree  as  imjun:,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  ;   Bat  as 
the  people,  at  the  infligation  of  Callixenes,   threatened  to  in- 
clude the  oppofers  in  the  fame  caufe  and  crime  with  the  ge- 
nerals, they  were  fo  mean  as  to   defill:   from  their  oppolition, 
and  to  facriiice  the  innocent    generals  to  their  own  fafety,  by 
confenting   to   the  decree.     Socrates,  the'  celebrated   philofo- 
pher,  was  the   only  one   of  the  fenators  who   flood  firm,  and 
perfilled  obftinatcly  in  oppofing  a  decree  fo  notorioufly  unjuft^ 
and  fo  contrary  to  all   laws.      The   orator,   who   mounted  the 
tribunal  in  defence  of  the  generals,  lliewed,   "  That  they  had 
*'  failed  in   nothing  of  their   duty,  as   they  had  given  orders 
*«  that  the  dead  bodies  (hould  be  taken  up  :  That  if  any  one 
*'  were  guilty,   it  was  he,   who,  being  charged  with  thele  or- 
*'  ders,  had  neglefted  to  put  them  in  execution  ;  but   that  be 
*'  accufed  nobody  j  and  that  the  temped,  which  came  on  un- 
*'  expectedly  at  the  very  inftant,  was  an  unanfwerable  apolo- 
"  gy,  and  entirely  difcharged  the  accufed  from  all  guilt.     He 
*'  demanded,  that  a  whole   day   fiiould  be   allowed  them  to 
*'  make  their  defence,  a  favour  not  denied  to  the  moft  crimi- 
«'  nal,  and  that  they  fhould  be  tried   feparately.     He  rcpre- 
*'  fented,  that  they  were  not  in  the  leaft  obliged  to  precipitate 
«'  a  fentence,  wherein  the  lives  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the 
"  citizens  were  concerned  ;  that  it  was   in   fome  meafure  at- 
*'  tacking  the  gods,  to  make  f  men  refponfible  for  the  winds 
*'  and  weather;  that  they   could  not,  v/ithout    the  moft  fla- 
*'  grant  ingratitude  and  injuftice,  put  the  conquerors  to  deaths 
*'  to  whom   they   ought   to  decree   crowns  and  honours,  or 
«'  give  up  the  defenders  of  their  country  to  the  rage  of  thofe 
*'  who  envied  them  ;  that  if  they  did  fo,  their  unjuft  judg- 
**  ment  would  be  followed  with  a  fudden,  but  vain,  repent- 
"  ance,  which   would   leave  behind  it   the  fharpeft  remorfe, 
*'  and  cover  them  with  eternal  fhame  and  infamy."  The  peo- 
ple feemed  at  firft  to  be  moved  with  thefe  reafons ;  but  a- 

•   Minerva. 

•}•  Quern  adeo  iniquum,  ut  fcderi  aflignet,  quod  venti  et  fluilus  dcliaucrint  I 
Tacit,  Annal.  i,  xiv.  c.  j. 
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nlmated  by. the  accufcrs,  they  pronounced   fentence  of  death 
agauift  eight  of  their  generals  ;  and   fix   of  them,   who  were 
prefent,  were  feized,  in  order   to  their  being   carried  to  exe- 
cution.   One  of  them,  Diomedon,  a  pcrfon  of  great  reputation 
for  his  valour  and  probity,  demanded  to  be  lieard.     "  Athe- 
"  nians,"  faid  he,  "  I  wilh  the  fentence  you  have  pafied  up- 
*'  on  us  may  not  prove  the  misfortune  of  the  republic  ;  but  I 
*'  have  one  favour  to   afk  of  you  in  behalf  of  my  colleague* 
*'  and  myfelf,  which   is,   to  acquit   us  before  the  gods  of  the 
•'  vows  we  made  to  them  for  you  and  ourfelves,  as  we  are  not 
*'  in  a  condition  to  difcharge  them ;  for  it  is  to  their  protec- 
"  tion,  invoked  before   the  battle,  we  acknowledge,  that  we 
"  are  indebted  for  the  vidlory  gained  by  us  over  the  enemy. '*^ 
There  was  not  one  good  citizen,  that  did  not  melt  into  tears 
at  this  difcourfe,  fo  full  of  goodnefs  and  religion,  and  admire 
with  furprife  the  moderation  of  a  perfon,  who,  feeing  himfelf 
unjuftly  condemned,  did  not  however  vent   the   leafh  refent- 
ment,  or  even   complaint,  againft   his  judges,  but  was  folely 
intent,  in  favour  of  an  ungrateful  countr}',  which  had  doom- 
ed them  to  peridi,  upon  what   it  owed  the   gods  in  common 
with  them  for  the  victory  they  had  lately  obtained. 

The  fix  generals  were  hardly  executed,  when  the  people 
opened  their  eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  horror  of  that  fen- 
tence ;  but  their  repentance  could  not  reftore  the  dead  to  life. 
Callixenes,  the  orator,  was  put  in  prifon,  and  refufed  to  be 
heard.  Having  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  he  fled  to 
Decelia  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  he  returned  fome  time  af- 
ter to  Athens,  wheix  he  died  of  hunger,  univerfally  detefted 
and  abhorred  by  all  the  w^jrld,  as  all  falfe  accufers  and  fian- 
derers  ought  to  be.  Diodorus  remarks,  that  the  people  them-, 
felves  were  juftly  puniflied  for  their  crime  by  the  gods,  who 
abandoned  them  foon  after,  not  to  a  finglc  mafler,  but  to 
thirty  tyrants,  who  treated  them  with  the  utmofl  rigour  and 
cruelty. 

^  The  difpofition  of  a  people  is  very  naturally  imaged  ia 
this  account ;  and  Plato,  upon  the  fame  event,  draws  in  few- 
words  their  charafter  with  much  fpirit  and  refemblance.  The 
d  Plut.  in  Axloch.  p.  36S;  369. 
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commonalty  *,  fays  he,  is  an  inconftant,  ungrateful,  cruel, 
fufpicious  animal,  incapalsle  of  fubmitting  to  the  government 
of  reafon  ;  which  is  no  wonder,  adds  he,  as  it  is  commonly 
compofed  of  the  dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  monftrous  allemblage, 
without  form  or  order,  of  all  that  is  worft  in  it. 

The  fame  relation  ihews  what  efFecl  fear  can  have  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  even  upon  thofe  who  pafs  for  the  wifeft,  and 
how  few  there  are,  who  are  capable  of  fupporting  inilexibly  the 
view  of  prefent  danger  and  difgrace.  Though  the  jultnefs  of 
the  generals  caufe  was  perfedlly  kijown  in  the  fenate,  at  leall 
by  the  major  part  of  it,  as  foon  as  the  people's  rage  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  terrible  menaces  they  murmured,  thofe  grave 
fenators,  moft  of  whom  had  commanded  armies,  and  Vvho  all 
of  them  had  frequently  expofed  themfelves  to  the  greatefl  dan- 
gers of  war,  inftantly  changed  fides,  and  came  over  to  the  moft 
notorious  calumny,  and  crying  injullice,  that  ever  had  being  : 
An  evident  proof,  that  there  is  a  courage,  though  very  rare, 
which  infinitely  tranfcends  the  valour,  that  induces  fo  many 
thoufands  of  men  every  day  to  confront  the  moft  terrible  dan- 
gers in  battle. 

Amongft  all  the  judges,  only  one  truly  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation, the  great  Socrates,  in  this  general  treafon  and  perfidy, 
llood  firm  and  immoveable  ;  and  though  he  knew  his  fufFrage 
and  unaided  voice  would  be  of  little  or  no  confequence  to  the 
accufed,  he  thought  them  a  jufl  homage  to  oppreiled  innocence, 
•uind  that  it  was  f  unworthy  an  honeil  man  to  govern  himfelf 
by  tJie  fury  of  a  blind  and  frantic  people.  We  fee  in  this  in- 
Hance,  how  far  the  caufe  of  juflice  may  be  abandoned.  We 
may  conclude  it  was  not  better  defended  before  the  people. 
Of  more  than  three  thoufand  citizens,  wlio  compofed  the  af- 
fembly,  two  only  took  upon  them  the  defence  of  their  generals, 
Huriptodemus  and  A2:iochu?.  Plato  has  preferved  their  names, 
iind  given  that  of  the  latter  to  the  dialogue,  from  whence  part 
of  thefe  refleftions  are  taken. 
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'  The  fame  year  the  battle  of  the  Arginufae  was  foughti 
Dionyfius  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  tyranny  in  Sicily.  I  fhall 
defer  fpeaking  of  him  till  book  xi.  in  which  I  fliall  treat  the 
hiflory  of  Syracufe  at  large. 

SECTION  VI. 

LrSANBER    connnands    the  LacebaEMONIAN   FleET.       His 

celebrated  VICTORY  over  the  ATHENIANS. 
After  the  defeat  at  the  Arginufae  \  the  affairs  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefians  declining,  the  allies,  fupported  by  the  credit  of 
Cyrus,  fent  an  embafly  to  Sparta,  to  demand  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  fliould  be  again  given  to  Lyfander,  with  the 
promife  of  ferving  with  more  affection  and  courage  if  their  re- 
quell  were  granted.  As  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Sparta 
that  the  fame  perfon  fliould  be  twice  admiral,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, to  fatisfy  the  allies,  gave  the  title  of  admiral  to  one 
Aracus,  and  fent  Lyfander  with  him,  whom  in  appearance 
they  commifTioned  only  as  vice  admiral,  though  in  eite6l  with 
all  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  command. 

All  thofe  who  had  the  greateft  fhare  in  the  government 
of  the  cities,  and  were  of  mofl  authority  in  them,  faw  him 
arrive  with  extreme  joy ;  promifing  themfelves,  from  his  in- 
fluence, the  final  fubverfion  of  the  democratic  power.  His 
charader  cf  complacency  for  his  friends,  and  indulgence  to 
all  their  faults,  fuited  much  better  with  their  ambitious  and 
injurious  views,  than  the  auftere  equity  of  Callicratidas.  For 
Lyfander  was  a  man  of  the  moft  corrupt  heart,  and  gloried 
in  having  no  principles  in  point  of  virtue  or  the  moft  facred 
duties.  He  made  no  fcruple  to  employ  artifice  and  deceit  upon 
all  occafions,  and  efteemed  juflice  only  as  far  as  it  ferved  his 
meafures.  When  it  did  not  promote  them,  he  never  failed  to 
prefer  the  ufeful,  which  with  him  was  alone  laudable  and  ex- 
cellent ;  from  a  perfuafion  that  truth  had  in  its  own  nature  no 

J^olume  III.  £  g 

e  A.  M.  3598.  Ant.  J.  C.  406. 

f  A.  M.  3599.  Ant.  J.  C.  405.  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  1.  ii.  p.  45.  Plut.  in  Lyf.  1. 1%, 
P-  436,  437.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  223. 
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advantage  over  falfehood,  and  that  the  value  of  Lotn  one  and 
tlie  other  was  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience  refulting 
from  them.  And  for  thofe  who  reprefented  to  him,  that  it 
was  unworthy  the  defcendants  of  Hercules  to  make  ufe  of 
fraud  and  treachery,  he  laughed  at  them  :  "  For,"  faid  he, 
*'  where  the  lion's  ikin  is  not  long  enough,  it  is  neceffary  to 
*'   tack  the  fox's  tail  to  it." 

An  exprefTion  afcribed  to  him,  fufficiently  denotes,  how 
fmall  an  account  he  made  of  perjury.  He  ufed  to  fay  *,  "  ChiJ- 
"  dreii  are  amufed  with  baubles,  and  men  with  oaths;"  fhevv- 
ing  by  fo  profeired  a  want  of  religion,  that  the  gods  were 
more  inconfiderable  with  h.'-a  than  his  enemies.  For  he  who 
deceives  with  a  falfe  oath,  plainly  declares  in  fo  doing,  that  he 
fears  his  enemies,  but  that  he  defpifes  God. 

2  Here  ends  the  twenty-fi::th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 
In  this  year  it  was,  that  young  Cyrus,  dazzled  with  the  un- 
ufnal  fplendor  of  fupreme  authoritj^  and  jealous  of  the  leaft 
omifiion  in  point  of  ceremonial  homage,  difcovered  by  a  re- 
markable a£lion  the  fecret  of  his  heart.  Brought  up  from  Jiis 
infancy  in  the  reigning  houfe,  nurtured  under  the  fhade  of 
the  throne  amidfl  the  fubmiffions  and  proftrations  of  the  cour- 
tiers, entertained  long  by  the  difcourfes  of  an  ambitious  mo- 
ther Vv'ho  idolized  him,  in  the  defire  and  hope  of  empire,  he 
began  already  to  affeft  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  and  to  exad 
the  honours  paid  to  it  with  furprifmg  haughtinefs  and  rigour. 
Two  Perfians  of  the  jroyal  family,  his  coufm-germans  by  their 
mother,  his  father  Darius's  filler,  had  omitted  to  cover  their 
hands  with  their  fleeves  in  his  prefence,  according  to  a  cere- 
monial obferred  only  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  Cyrus,  refent- 
ing  that  neglecl  as  a  capital  crime,  condemned  them  both  to 
die,  and  caufed  them  to  be  executed  at  Sardis  without  mercy. 
Darius,  at  whofe  feet  their  relations  threw  themfelves  to  de- 
mand juftice,  was  very  much  affected  with  the  tragical  end  of 
his  two  nephews,  and  looked  upon  this  adion  of  his  fon's  as 

g  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  454. 
*  The  Greek  text  admits  of  another  fcnfe,  which  is  perhaps  no  Icfs  good  :  Chil- 
dren may  ufe  art,  and  cheat  one  another  in  their  games,  and  men  in  their  oatlis» 
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an  attempt  upon  himfelf,  to  whom  alone  that  honour  was  due. 
He  rpfolved  therefore  to  take  his  government  from  liim,  arid 
ordered  him  to  court  upon  the  pretext  of  heing  fick,  and  hav- 
ing a  defire  to  fee  him. 

Cyrus  before  his  departure  fent  for  Ljfander  to  Sardi.-;,  and 
put  into  his  hatids  great  fums  of  money  for  the  payment  of 
his  fleet,  promiUng  him  fiill  more  for  the  future.  And  wiih 
the  orientation  of  a  young  man,  to  let  him  fee  hovv  much  he 
defired  to  oblige  him.,  he  alTiired  him,  that  though  the  king 
his  father  fliould  ceafe  to  afford  him  any  fiipplies,  he  would 
fnrnifli  him  tlie  more  vvillingly  out  of  his  own  coirers  5  and 
that  rather  than  he  {hould  want  the  neceiTary  provilions,  lie 
would  even  caufe  the  throne  of  mail'y  gold  and  filver,  upon 
which  he  fat  in  judgment,  to  be  melted  down.  At  length, 
when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  fetting  out,  he  empowered 
him  to  receive  the  tributes  and  revenues  of  the  cities,  confid- 
ed the  government  of  his  provinces  to  him,  and  conjured  him^ 
with  embraces,  not  to  give  battle  in  his  abfence,  unlefs  fupe- 
rior  in  force  ;  becaufe  the  king  neither  wanted  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  give  him  that  fuperiority  to  the  enemy  ;  promif- 
ing  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  ftrongefl  aiTurances  of  aft'ec- 
tion,  to  bring  hirn  a  great  number  of  ihips  from  Phoenicia  and 

Cilicla. 

^  After  that  prince's  departure,  Lyfander  failed  towards  the 

Hellefpont,  and  laid  fiege  to  Lampfacus.  Torax,  having  march- 
ed thither  with  his  land-forces  at  the  fame  time  aflaulted  the 
city  on  his  fide.  '  The  place  was  carried  by  Itorm,  and  aban- 
doned by  Lyfander  to  tlic  mercy  of  the  foldiers.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  followed  him  clofe,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  portof 
Zleontum  in  the  Clierfoncfus,  with  an  hundred  and  fouvlcore 
vgallies.  But  upon  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Lampfacus,  they 
immediately  fleered  for  Seflos,  and  after  having  taken  in  pro- 
vifions,  they  flood  away  from  thence,  failing  along  the  coafl 
to  a  place  called  *  >^gofpotamo3,  where  they  halted   over  a- 

E  e  ij 

h  Xenoph.  Hclkn.I.  ii.  p.  455 — 458. 

iPlut.  in  Lyf.p.  437,  et  440.  Idem.  in.  Alcib.  p.212.  DIod.  1.  xiii.  p.  225,  2z6. 

*  The  river  of  the  Goat. 
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galnfl;  the  enemy,  who  were  then  at  anchor  before  Lampfacus. 
The  Hellefpont  is  not  above  two  thoufand  paces  broad  in  that 
place.  The  two  arn^.ies,  feeing  themfelves  fo  near  each  other, 
expelled  onlj  to  reft  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes  of  coming 
to  a  battle  on  the  next. 

But  Ljfander  had  another  defign  in  view.  He  command- 
ed the  feamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their  gallies,  as  if  they 
were  in  reality  to  fight  the  next  morning  at  break  of  day,  to 
hold  themfelves  in  rcadinefs,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  pro- 
found filence,  He  ordered'  the  land-army  in  like  manner-  to 
draw  up  in  battle  upon  the  coaft,  and  to  wait  the  day  without 
any  noife.  On  the  moiTOw,  as  foon  as  the  fun  was  rifen,  the 
Athenians  began  to  row  tovJ"ards  them  with  their  whole  fleet 
in  one  line,  and  to  bid  them  defiance.  Lyfander,  though  his 
Ihips  were  ranged  in  order  ofbatde,  with  their  heads  towards 
the  enemy,  lay  ftill  without  making  any  movement.  In  the 
evening  when  the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  fufFer  his  fol- 
diers  to  go  afliore,  till  two  or  three  gallies,  which  he  had  fent 
out  to  obftTve  them,,  were  returned  with  advice,  that  they  had 
fi^en  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day  paifed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner;  as  did  the  third  and  fourth.  Such  a  conduct,  which  ar- 
gued referve  and  apprehenfion,  extremely  augmented  the  fe- 
curity  and  boldnefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  infpired  them  with 
an  extreme  contempt  for  an  army,  which  fear,  in  their  fcnfe, 
prevented  from  fliewing  themfelves,  and  attempting  any  thing. 

Whilft  this  pafled,  Alcibiades,  who  v/as  near  the  fleet, 
took  horfe,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals  j  to  whomfhe 
reprefented,  that  they  kept  upon  a  very  difadvantageous  coaft, 
where  there  were  neither  ports  nor  cities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  provifions  from 
Seftos  with  great  danger  and  difficulty ;  and  that  tliey  were 
very  much  in  the  wrong  to  fuffer  the  foldiers  and  mariners  of 
the  fleet,  as  foon  as  they  were  afhore,  to  ftraggle  and  difperfe 
themfelves  at  their  own  pleafure,  whilft  the  enemy's  fleet 
faced  them  in  view,  accuftomed  to  execute  the  orders  of  their 
general  with  inftant  obedience,  and  upon  the  flighteft  fignaL 
He  offered  alfo  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a  ftrong  body 
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of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  The  gene- 
rals, efpecially  Tjdeus  and  Menander,  jealous  of  their  com- 
mand, did  not  content  themfelves  with  ret'ufing  his  offers, 
from  the  opinion,  that  if  the  event  proved  unfortunate,  the 
whole  blame  would  fall  on  them,  and  if  favourable,  that  Al- 
cibiades  would  engrofs  the  honour  of  it;  but  rejected alfo  with 
infult  his  wife  and  falutarj  counfel,  as  if  a  man  in  difgrace  loft 
his  fenfc  and  abilities  with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealth. 
Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  daj  the  Athenians  prefented  themfelves  again, 
and  offered  him  battle  ;  retiring  in  the  evening  according  to 
cuftom  with  more  infulting  airs  than  the  days  before.  Lj'fan- 
der,  as  ufual,  detached  fome  gallies  to  oblerve  them,  with 
orders  to  return  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  when  they  faw  the 
Athenians  landed,  and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  ihip's 
head  as  foon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Him- 
felf  in  the  mean  time  ran  through  the  whole  line  in  his  galley, 
exhorting  the  pilots  and  officers  to  hold  the  feamen  and  fol- 
diers  in  readinefs  to  row  and  fight  on  the  firft  fignal. 

As  foon  as   the  bucklers   were   put  up  in  the  iliips  heads, 
and  the  admiral's  galley  had  given  the  fignal  by  the  found  of 
trumpet,  the   whole   fleet   fet  forwards   in  good  order.     The 
land-army  at  the  fame  time  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  the  top 
of  the  promontory  to   fee   the  battle.     The   ftrait  that  fepa- 
rates  the  two  continents  in  this  place,  is  about  fifteen  ftadia  *, 
or  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth,  which  fpace  was  pre- 
fently  cleared  through  the  aftivity  and  diligence  of  the  rowers. 
Conon,  the  Athenian   general,    was   the  firft  who  perceived 
from  lliore  the  enemy's  fleet  advance  in  good  order  to  attack 
him  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  cried  out  for  the  troops  to 
embark.     In  the   height  of  forrow  and  perplexity,  fome  lie 
called  to  by  their   names,  fome   he  conjured,  and   others  he 
forced  to  go  on  board  their  gallies  ;  but  all  his  endeavours  and 
emotion  were  inefteclual,  the  foldiers  being  difperfed  on  all 
fides.     For  they   were   no   fooner  come  on  ikore,  than  fome 
ran   to  the  futtlers,    fome    to    walk    in   the  country,     fome 

E  c  iij 
*   One  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-five  paces. 
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to  flccp  in  their  tents,  and  others  had  begixn  to  drcis  their 
fuppei-s.  This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and  ex- 
perience in  tlieir  generals,  who,  not  fulpe£ling  the  lead  dan-j 
gcr,  indulged  thcmfeives  in  taking  their  rcpofe,  and  gave 
their  foldiers  the  fame  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and  a 
great  noife  of  their  oars,  wlien  Conon,  difengaging  himfelf 
with  nine  gailies,  of  v\h:ch  number  was  the  facrcd  fhip  called 
the  paralian,  Hood  away  for  Cyprus,  where  he  took  refuge 
with  Evagoras.  The  Peloponnelians,  falling  upon  tlic  reft  of 
the  ficet,  took  inimedictely  the  gailies  which  were  empty,  and 
difabled  and  dcllroved  fach  as  beoian  to  fill  with  men.  The 
foldiers,  who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief,  were  ei- 
ther Ivilled  in  the  endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or  flying  on  (hore 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who  landed  in  purfait  of 
them.  Lyfandcr  took  three  thoufand  prifoners,  with  all  the 
generals,  and  the  whole  fleet.  After  having  plundered  the 
camp,  and  failened  the  enemy's  gailies  to  the  fterns  of  his 
own,  he  returned  to  Lampfacus,  amidft  the  found  of  flutes 
'ftnd  fongs  of  triumph.  Itv/as  his  glory  to  Iiave  atchieved  one 
of  tlic  greatefl  military  exploits  recorded  in  hiftory,  with  little 
or  11(1  lofs,  ar>d  to  liave  terminated  a  war  in  the  frauil  fpace  of 
an  h:ii;r,  which  had  already  laded  feven-and-twenty  years, 
and  which  perhaps,  without  him,  had  be^-n  of  much  longer 
^■ont-nuancc.  LvfanuLr  iinmediately  (cut  difpatclics  with  this 
agreeable  news  to  Sparta. 

'J"he  tlircc  thoufand  prifoners,  taken  in  this  battle,  having 
been  condemned  to  die,  Lyfandcr  called  upon  Philocles,  one 
of  tlic  Athenian  generals,  who  had  caufed  all  tlie  prifoners 
taken  in  two  gallic^-,  the  one  of  Andros,  the  other  of  Corinth, 
to  b-^  throv\'n  from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  had  formerly 
perfnaded  the  people  of  Athens  to  make  a  decree  for  cutting 
off  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  all  the  prifoners  of  war, 
in  order  to  difable  them  for  handling  the  pike,  and  that  they 
might  be  fic  only  to  ferve  at  the  oar.  Lyfmder  therefore 
caufed  him  to  be  brought  forth,  and  aftied  him,  what  kix- 
tci;ce  he  would  pafs  upon  himfelfj  for  having  induced  his  city 
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to  pafs  that  cruel  decree.  Philocles,  without  departing  from 
his  haughtinefs  in  the  leaf!:,  notvvithftaiuling  the  extreme  dan- 
ger he  was  in,  made  anfvver,  "  Accufe  not  people  of  crimes 
"  who  have  no  judges,  but  as  you  are  victor,  ul'e  your  right, 
"  and  do  by  us  as  we  had  done  by  you,  if  we  had  conquered." 
At  the  fame  inftant  he  went  into  a  bath,  put  on  afterwards  a 
magnificent  robe,  and  marched  forernoll  to  the  execution^ 
All  the  prifoners  were  put  to  the  fword,  except  Adamantus, 
who  had  oppofcd  the  decree. 

After  this  expedition,  Lyfander  went  with  his  fleet  to  all 
the  maritime  cities,  and  gave  orders  for  all  Athenians  in  them 
to  withdraw  as  foon  as  poflible  to  Athens,  without  perniitiing 
them  to  take  any  other  route  ;  declaring,  that  after  a  certain 
time  fixed,  all  fuch  fliould  be  punifhed  with  death,  as  flioukl 
be  found  out  of  Athens.  This  he  did  as  an  able  politician, 
to  reduce  the  city  by  famine  the  more  eafily,  and  to  render  it 
incapable  of  fuftaiuing  a  Jong  fiege.  He  afterwards  applied 
himfelf  in  fubverting  the  democratic,  and  all  other  forms  of 
government  throughout  the  cities  ;  leaving  in  each  of  them 
a  Lacedaemonian  governor,  called  Harmoftes,  and  ten  archons 
or  magiilrates,  whom  he  chofe  out  of  the  focieties  he  had 
eftablithed  in  them.  He  thereby  in  fome  meafure  fecured  to 
himfelf  univerfal  authority,  and  a  kind  of  fovereignty  over  all 
Greece  ;  putting  none  into  power  but  fuch  as  were  entirely 
devoted  to  his  fervice. 

SECTION  VII. 

LrSANDER  hefieges  ATHENS.   FORM  of  GOVERNMENT  changed. 

Death  of  Darius  Nothus. 

"W^HEN  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army  came  to  A- 
thens  by  a  fliip  *^,  whicli  arrived  in  the  night  at  the  Piraeus, 
the  city  was  in  univerfal  conlternatioii.  Notfiing  was  heard 
but  cries  of  forrow  and  defpair  in  every  part  of  it.  They  ima- 
gined the  enemy  already  at  their  gate:,.     They  reprefented  to 

f  A.  M.  3600.     Ant.  J.  C.  404.     Xc!iop!iJjJcl!cn.  1.  ii.  p.  4; 8— .162.     Plut. 
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themfelves  the  miferies  of  a  long  fiege,  a  cruel  famine,  the 
ruin  and  burning  of  their  city,  the  infolence  of  a  proud  vic- 
tor, aim  the  Ihameful  flaveiy  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
experiencing,  more  affliding  and  infupportable  to  them  than 
the  moft  fevere  puniihments,  and  death  itfelf.  The  next  day 
the  affembly  was  fummoned,  wherein  it  was  refolved  to  fliut 
up  all  the  ports,  one  only  excepted  ;  to  repair  the  breaches 
in  the  walls  ;  and  mount  guard  to  prepare  againft  a  fiege. 

In  efFeft  Agis  and  Paufanias,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  ad- 
vanced towards  Athens  with  all  their  troops.     Ljfander  foon 
after  arrived  at  the  Piraeus  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  and 
prevented  all  jfliips  from  going  in  or  coming  out.     The  Athe- 
nians, befieged  by   fea   and   land,  without  provifions,  iliips, 
hope  of  relief,  or  any  refource,  re-inflated  all  perfons  attaint- 
ed by  any  decree,  without  fpeaking  the  leaft  word  of  a  capi- 
tulation however,  though  many  already  died  of  famine.     But 
when  their  corn  was  entirely  confumed,  they  fent  deputies  to 
Agis,  to   propofe   a   treaty   with   Sparta,  upon   condition   of 
abandoning  all  their  pofleffions,  the  city  and  port  only  except- 
ed.    He  referred  the  deputies  to  Lacedaemon,  as  not  being 
empowered  to  treat  with  them.     When  they  arrived  at  Sala- 
fia,  upon  the  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  had  made  known  their 
commiffion  to   the  Ephori,  they   were  ordered  to  retire,  and 
to  come  with   other  propofals   if  they  expected  peace.     The 
Ephori  had  demanded,  that  twelve  hundred  paces  of  the  wall 
on   each  fide  of  the  Piraeus   fhould  be  demolifiied  :  But  an 
Athenian,  for  venturing  to   advife   a  compliance,  was  fent  to 
prifon,  and  prohibition   made   againft  propofing  any  thing  of 
that  kind  for  the  future. 

In  this  deplorable  condition  Theramenes  declared  in  the  af- 
fembly, that  if  he  were  fent  to  Lyfander,  he  would  know, 
whether  the  propofal  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  dif- 
mantling  the  cit}-,  was  intended  to  facilitate  its  ruin,  or  to 
prevent  a  i  evoit.  The  Athenians  having  deputed  him  accord- 
ingly, he  was  more  than  three  months  abfent ;  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  reducing  them  by  famine  to  accept  any  con- 
ditions chat  fhould  be  offered.     On  his   return  he  told  them 
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that  Ljfander  had  detained  him  all  that  time,  and  that  at  lafl 
he  had  been  given  to  underfland,  that  he  iTiight  apply  to  the 
Ephori.  He  was  therefore  fent  back,  with  nine  others  to  Spar- 
ta, with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  When  they- arrived 
there,  the  Ephori  gave  them  audience  in  the  general  aiTem- 
bly,  where  the  Corinthians  and  feveral  other  allies,  efpecially 
the  Thebans,  infilled  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceCiry  to  dc- 
ftrov  the  city  without  hearkening  any  farther  to  a  treaty. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians,  preferring  the  glory  ^nd  fafety  of 
Greece  to  their  own  grandeur,  made  anfvver,  tliat  they  would 
never  be  reproached  with  having  deftroyed  a  city  that  had 
rendered  fuch  great  fervices  to  all  Greece  ;  the  remembrance 
of  which  ought  to  have  much  greater  weight  with  the  allies, 
than  the  refentment  of  private  injuries  received  from  it.  The 
peace  was  therefore  concluded  under  thefe  conditions  :  "  That 
*'  the  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus,  with  the  long  wall  that 
"  joined  that  port  to  the  city,  fliould  be  demoliilied  ;  that  the 
*'  Athenians  fliould  deliver  up  all  their  gallies,  twelve  only  ex- 
*'  cepted  ;  that  they  fbould  abandon  all  the  cities  they  had 
"  feized,  and  content  themfelves  with  their  own  lands  and 
*'  country  ;  that  they  fliould  recill  their  exiles,  and  make  a 
"  league  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  with  the  Lac-sdaemonians, 
*'  under  whom  they  fliould  inarch  wherever  they  thought: 
"  fit  to  lead  them." 

The  deputies  on  their  return  were  furrounded  with  an  in- 
numerable throng  of  people,  who  apprehended  that  nothing 
had  been  concluded,  for  they  were  not  able  to  hold  out  any 
longer,  fuch  multitudes  dying  every  day  of  famine.  The  next 
day  they  reported  the  fuccefs  of  their  negociation  ;  the  treat/ 
was  ratified,  notwithftanding  the  oppoficion  of  fome  perfons; 
and  Lyfander,  followed  by  the  exiles,  entered  the  port.  Ic 
was  upon  the  very  day  the  Athenians  had  formerly  gained  the 
famous  naval  battle  of  Salamin.  He  caufed  the  walls  to  be 
demoliflied  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  trumpets,  and  with  all 
the  exterior  marks  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  as  if  all  Greece 
had  that  day  regained  its  liberty.  Thus  ended  the  Pelopon- 
nelian  war,  after  having  continued  during  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
feven  years. 
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Lyfander,  without  giving  the  Atheninns  time  to  look  about 
them,  changed  the  form  of  their  government  entirely,  efta- 
bliflied  thirty  archons,  or  rather  tyrants,  over  the  city,  put  a 
good  garrifon  into  the  citadel,  and  left  the  Spartan  Callibus 
*'  harmoftes,"  or  governor.  Agis  difmiffed  his  troops.  Ly- 
fander, before  he  difbanded  his,  advanced  agaiufl  Samos,  which 
he  preiTed  fo  warmly,  that  it  was  at  laft  obliged  to  capitluate. 
After  having  eftabliflied  its  ancient  inhabitants  in  it,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  return  to  Sparta  with  the  Lacedaemonian  gallies,  thofe 
of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  beaks  of  thofe  he  had  taken. 

He  had  fent  Gylippus,  who  had  commanded  the  army  in 
Sicily,  before  him,  to  carry  the  money  and  fpoils,  which  were 
the  fruit  of  his  glorious  campaigns,  to  Lacedaemon.  The  mo- 
Eey,  without  reckoning  the  innumerable  crowns  of  gold  given 
hiai.  by  the  cities,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  talents,  that 
is  to  fp.y,  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  crowns  *.  Gylippus,  who 
carried  this  conliderable  fum,  could  not  refift  the  temptation 
of  converting  feme  part  of  it  to  his  own  ufe.  The  bags  were 
fealed  up  carefully,  and  did  not  feem  to  leave  any  room  for 
theft.  He  unfewed  them  at  the  bottom  ;  and  after  having 
taken  out  of  each  of  them  what  money  he  thought  fit,  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  talents,  he  fewed  them  up  again 
very  neatly,  and  thought  himfelf  perfectly  fafe.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  Sparta,  the  accounts,  whicli  had  been  put  up  in 
each  bag,  difcovered  him.  To  avoid  punilhment,  he  baniflied 
himfelf  from  his  country,  carrying  along  with  him  in  all  places 
thedifgrace  of  having  fullied,  by  fo  bafe  and  fordid  an  avarice, 
the  slory  of  all  his  <;reat  aSions. 

From  t1iis  unhappy  example,  the  v/ifeft  and  mod  diflinguira- 
ing  of  the  Spartans,  apprehending  the  all-powerful  effecls  of 
money,  which  enflaved  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  the  great- 
eft  of  men,  extremely  blamed  Lyfander  for  having  acbed  fo  con- 
tradiclorily  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Sparta,  and  warmly  re- 
prefented  to  the  Epliori,  how  incumbent  it  vvas  upon  them  to  ba- 
nilh  f  all  that  gold  and  filyer  from  the  republic,  and  to  lay  the 
heaviefl  of  curfes  and  imprecations  upon  it,  as  the  fatal  bane  of 

*  About  I..  ,^37,000  Sterling. 
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all  Other  flates,  introduced  only  to  corrupt  the  wholcfome  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Spartan  government,  which  had  fupported  it- 
felt  for  fo  many  ages  with  vigour  and  profperity.  The  Ephori 
immediately  paficd  a  decree  to  profcribe  that  money,  and  or- 
dained that  none  tliould  be  current,  except  the  ulual  pieces  of 
iron.  But  Lyfander's  friends  oppofed  tliis  decree,  and  fparing 
no  pains  to  retain  the  gold  and  filvev  in  Sparta,  the  affair  was 
referred  for  furthe**  deliberation.  There  naturally  feemed  only 
two  methods  to  be  confidered  ;  which  were,  either  to  make  the 
goid  and  filver  ipeeies  current,  or  to  cry  them  down  and  pro- 
hibit them  abfolutely.  The  men  of  addrefs  and  policy  found 
out  a  third  expedient,  which,  in  their  fenfe,  reconciled  both  the 
others  with  great  fuccefs  :  This  was  wifely  to  choofe  the  mean 
betwixt  the  vicious  extremes  of  too  much  rigour  and  too  much 
neglefl.  It  was  therefore  refolved,  tliat  the  new  coin  of  gold 
and  filver  Ihould  be  folely  employed  by  the  public  treafury  ; 
that  it  (iiould  only  pafs  in  the  occaiions  and  ufes  of  the  ftate  ; 
and  tliat  every  private  perfon,  in  whofe  polTeffion  it  lliould  be 
found,  ihould  be  immediately  put  to  death. 

A  itrange  expedient,  fays  Plutarch  1  As  if  Lycurgus  had 
feared  the  fpecies  of  gold  and  filver,  and  not  the  avarice  they 
occaiion;  and  avarice,  lefs  to  be  extinguifhed  by  prohibiting 
to  particulars  the  poiTtiTion  of  it,  than  inflamed  by  permitting 
the  {late  to  amafs  and  make  ufe  of  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  pub- 
lic. For  it  was  impoffible,  whiKl  that  money  was  in  honour 
and  efteem  with  the  public,  that  itihould  be  defpifed  in  private 
as  ufclcfi,  and  that  people  fljould  look  upon  that,  as  of  no  va- 
lue in  their  domeftic  affairs,  which  t!ie  city  prized,  and  were 
fo  much  concerned  to  have  it  for  its  occafions  ;  bad  ufap^es,  au- 
thorifed  by  the  practice  and  example  of  the  public,  being  a 
thoufand  times  more  dangerous  to  particulars,  than  the  vices  of 
particulars  to  the  public.  The  Lacedaemonians  therefore,  con-« 
tinues  Plutarch,  in  puniftiing  thofe  with  death  who  fliould  make 
ufe  of  the  new  money  in  private,  were  fo  blind  and  imprudent 
to  imagine,  that  the  placing  of  the  law,  and  the  terror  of  pu- 
nilhment  as  a  guard  at  the  door,  was  fufHcient  to  prevent  gold 
and   lilver  from  entering  tiie  houfe  :   They  left  the  hearts  of 
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their  citizens  open  to  the  deflre  and  admiration  of  riches,  and 
introduced  themfelves  a  violent  paflion  for  amaffing  treafure, 
in  caufing  it  to  be  deemed  a  great  and  honourable  thing  to  be- 
come rich. 

*  It  was  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  that  Dari- 
us Nothus  king  of  Perlia  died,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years. 
Cyrus  had  arrived  at  the  court  before  his  death,  andParyfatis 
his  mother,  whofe  idol  he  was,  not  contented  with  having  made 
his  peace,  notwithftanding  the  faults  he  had  committed  in  his 
government,  prefled  the  old  king  to  declare  him  his  fucceflbr 
alfo,  after  the  example  of  Darius  the  firft,  who  gave  Xerxes 
the  preference  before  all  his  brothers,  becaufe  born,  as  Cyrus 
was,  after  his  father's  acceffion  to  the  throne.  But  Darius  did 
not  carry  his  complaifance  for  her  fo  far.  He  gave  the  crown 
to  Arfaces,  his  eldeil  fon  by  Paryfatis  alfo,  whom  Plutarch  calls 
Arficas,  and  bequeathed  only  to  Cyrus  the  provinces  he  had 
already. 

5    A.  M.  3600.     Ant.  J.  C.  404. 
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